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MERETiETH  CHICIIESTER,”  "GREYHILL, 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “BEECHWOOD  MANOR,’ 


peculiar  grace  and  ease  which,  let  people  cavil  as  they 
may,  is  much  oftener  found  amongst  the  children  of 
Nature  than  with  Madame  Mode’s  favourite  pupils. 
Meg  had  had  a  governess  at  home  all  these  years,  and 
learnt  only  because  she  could  not  help  it,  for  Miss 
Joyce  was  not  particularly  efficient,  and  had  a  dull  way 
of  hammering  information  into  people’s  brains  which 
must  have  been  especially  provoking  to  Meg’s  keen 
wits. 

But  Meg  had  her  compensations.  She  rode  like  an 
Amazon,  and  she  and  her  mare,  Brownie,  were  like  two 
wild  creatures  together,  and  enjoyed  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany  amazingly.  Old  Ben,  the  coachman,  who  had 
nursed  her  when  she  was  a  baby,  was  ordered  by 
madam  to  follow  her,  but  he  only  went  once ;  be  it 
said,  Meg  rode  across  country,  and  took  hedges  and  •, 
ditches  in  her  way.  Old  Ben  had  lost  the  fire  and 
energy  of  his  youth,  but  he  did  not  care  to  be  outdone 
by  a  chit  whom  he  had  taught  to  ride  himself,  but  his 
old  bones  ached  so  badly  the  next  day  that  he  was 
heard  to  declare  that  it  was  worse  than  the  rheumatics. 
Meg  was  compassionate,  and  begged  him  off  duty  after¬ 
wards,  but  madam,  as  Mrs.  Vian  was  always  called, 
prophesied  that  there  would  be  a  terrible  termination  to 
Meg’s  vagaries  some  day. 

“  Then,  my  dear  lady,”  suggested  the  bachelor  Vicar 
of  Kirby,  in  whose  hearing  this  was  said,  “  why  not 
send  your  daughter  to  school  ?  The  discipline  would 
do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world  ;  and  though  I  have 
no  doubt  myself  but  that  Miss  Joyce  is  a  very  excellent 
person,  still  ^liss  Margaret  requires  more  now  than  she 
can  give  her.” 

“  In  what  way  ?”  inquired  madam  anxiously. 

“  In  the  way  of  accomplishments.  Miss  Margaret 
has  a  fine  voice,  assuredly,  but  she  makes  my  blood 
run  cold  when  she  attacks  the  upper  notes  ;  and  as  for 
playing — I  hope  you  will  believe  I  speak  thus  frankly 
out  of  sincere  friendship — you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  every  note  in  your  piano  is  dumb  long  before  it  is 
necessary  to  have  mine  even  tuned.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  WISE  DECISION. 

“  T  DON’T  mind  what  you  say,  Maud  Dacre,  I  shall 

-L  be  twice  as  handsome  as  you  when  I  grow  up.” 

Maud  Dacre,  a  soft,  sly,  pink-and-white  creature, 
with  blue  eyes  and  pale  lashes,  as  vain  as  Narcissus 
and  as  proud  as  Juno,  laughed  gently  under  her  breath. 

“  You’ll  never  be  handsome,  ^leg ;  you’re  as  swarthy 
as  a  gipsy,  and  your  face  is  all  eyes — or  rather,  as  the 
French  say,  they  are  so  immense  that  they  eat  the  half 
of  it.” 

Maud  had  those  little,  bright,  twinkling  eyes  herself 
which  are  not  large  enough  to  languish,  or  tender 
enough  to  enthral,  and  express  as  a  rule  nothing  beyond 
self-satisfaction  or  malicious  delight.  Taking  herself 
as  a  model,  Maud  found  that  Margaret  Vian  lost  so 
terribly  by  the  comparison  as  to  be  beyond  hope  ;  and 
as  Margaret  had  a  masterful  spirit,  and  would  assert 
herself  unduly,  Maud,  who  enjoyed  a  wrangle  in  her 
own  sly  way,  took  upon  herself  to  put  her  down. 

This  is  a  very  expressive  phrase.  It  means  a  good 
deal  in  society,  but  it  means  more  in  a  boarding-school. 
Meg  was  wild  and  untamable,  passionate,  wilful,  and 
capricious.  If  she  had  seen  a  beggar  wronged  she 
would  have  stopped  in  the  street,  let  who  might  be  by, 
to  take  his  part,  and  see  him  righted  if  possible. 

She  resented  injustice  beyond  all  things,  but  would 
submit  quietly  to  merited  punishment ;  and  though  she 
had  such  a  proud,  haughty  spirit,  knowing  herself  to 
have  erred,  she  would  come  frankly  forward  and 
confess  it. 

Physically,  she  had  the  materials  for  a  splendid 
woman  some  of  these  days.  But  at  sixteen  these  large 
brown  creatures  are  never  handsome,  and  Meg  had 
coarsened  her  skin  by  exposure  to  all  weathers  in  her 
happy  Northern  home.  Her  waist,  which  no  maid  had 
ever  distorted  by  tight-lacing,  was  round  and  supple, 
bending  at  every  step,  and  helping  her  to  that  wild. 
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“  True,”  said  Mrs.  Vian  dubiously.  “  Meg’s  touch 
is  rather  hard,  but  I  always  admired  her  voice.” 

“  You  mean  rather  that  you  would  do  so  if  it  were 
cultivated.  Miss  Margaret  has  the  most  decided  talents, 
but  they  are  lying  fallow  assuredly  ;  and  the  more  the 
pity,  for  one  might  do  almost  anything  with  a  clever, 
spirited  girl  like  that.” 

“Then  what  do  you  advise?”  said  Mrs.  Vian,  who 
was  always  thankful  to  accept  the  guidance  of  any  one 
whose  opinion  she  valued. 

“  Why,  my  dear  lady,  send  her  to  school.” 

“  But  I  am  so  afraid  of  boarding-schools,  Mr.  Dale ; 
a  daughter  of  Lady  Derwent’s  came  home  from  one  of 
them  quite  deformed.” 

“  I’ll  answer  for  it  Miss  Margaret  never  comes  home 
from  anywhere  deformed  ;  why,  she’s  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  as  graceful  as  a  fawn,”  said  Mr.  Dale,  rather 
too  enthusiastically,  for  he  checked  himself  and  coloured. 
“  I  me  in  to  say  there  is  no  fear  of  any  such  thing  with 
her.  Poor  Miss  Derwent  had  a  spinal  complaint,  if 
you  remember,  and  it  would  naturally  have  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  time.” 

Mr.  Dale  was  only  forty,  and  though  Margaret,  in 
the  insolent  pride  of  her  sixteen  years,  thought  him 
wonderfully  old,  we  may  be  sure  he  did  not  think  so 
himself.  Perhaps  he  had  his  secret  hopes,  and  was 
very  anxious  that  Margaret  should  be  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  thumping,  and  be  taught  to  tutor  that  splendid 
voice  of  hers,  from  selfish  motives  ;  but  in  any  case  his 
advice  was  the  best  that  madam  could  possibly  have 
received  at  this  juncture,  and  thinking  it  over  quietly  in 
the  solitude  of  her  dressing-room  after  Mr.  ’’fale  was 
gone,  she  saw  that  it  was  both  wise  and  expedient. 

It  was  a  wild  night,  the  wind  howling  and  the  rain 
spattering  across  the  window  at  intervals,  but  Meg  was 
not  in  yet.  Presently,  however,  Mrs.  Vian  heard  her 
step  on  the  landing,  and  in  she  dashed,  holding  her 
damp  skirts  over  her  arm. 

“  I  knew  I  should  get  a  scolding,  mamma,”  she  said 
boldly,  “  and  so  I  thought  I’d  come  in  now,  before  I 
changed  my  things,  and  have  it  over.  I  shouldn’t  eat 
a  bit  of  dinner  if  I  had  to  expect  that  kind  of  thing 
directly  the  servants  had  left,  and  I’m  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter.” 

“  It  is  very  improper  for  you  to  be  out  so  late,”  said 
Mrs.  Vian  decidedly,  “  besides  the  anxiety  it  causes  me, 
which  never  seems  to  enter  into  your  thoughts.  I  get 
so  nervous  sometimes,  watching  and  waiting  for  you  to 
come,  I  wonder  I  don’t  have  an  illness.” 

“  But,  mamma,”  replied  Meg,  coaxingly,  “  you  may 
always  know  I  am  safe.” 

“  How  should  I  ?  I  don’t  know  which  is  the  wilder, 
you  or  Brownie.” 

“  And  that  is  why  we  .agree  so  perfectly.  I  know 
Brownie  means  well  by  me,  and  Brownie  knows  I’ll 
stick  on,  whatever  happens,  which  makes  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  sympathy  between  us,  you  see.  I  give  her  her 
own  way  when  I  can,  and  if  she  doesn’t  like  the  look 
of  anything,  I  never  force  her  to  take  it,  because  I 
know  she  won’t  draw  back  from  what  is  safe  to  herself 
nnd  me  ;  therefore  don’t  be  cross,  mamma,  that’s  a 
■larling.” 


But  Mrs.  Vian  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

“  It  won’t  do,  Meg,  really.  I  have  been  talking  the 
matter  over  with  a  friend,  and  we  h.ave  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  I  will  tell  you  later.” 

“  Why  not  now,  mamma  ?  You  know  how  I  hate 
to  have  anything  hanging  over  me.” 

“  But  the  dressing-bell  has  rung.” 

“  Never  mind  about  that.” 

“  Besides,  you  mustn’t  sit  in  your  wet  habit.” 

Mrs.  Vian  expected  an  outbreak,  and  wanted  to  put 
off  the  evil  moment  as  long  as  she  could,  like  all  weak 
people.  But  Meg,  who  had  a  nervous  horror  of  any¬ 
thing  like  suspense,  disposed  of  all  her  objections 
summarily,  slipped  off  her  damp  skirt,  spre.ad  out  her 
wet,  tangled  hair  to  dry,  and  sat  down,  defiant,  waiting. 

Mrs.  Vian  cleared  her  voice  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  she  said  timidly — 

“  My  dear  Meg,  we  think  it  is  quite  time  you  went 
to  school.” 

Meg’s  eyes  had  a  sullen  sparkle  in  them,  hut  the  fire 
had  all  the  benefit  of  their  brightness,  for  she  did  not 
once  lift  them  to  her  mother’s  face,  although  Mrs.  Vian 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  know  what  effect  her 
intelligence  had  produced. 

After  a  long  pause  Meg  said,  with  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity — 

“  Who  do  you  mean  by  ‘  we,’  mamma  ?” 

“  Mr.  Dale  and  myself.” 

“  I  thought  as  much.  He  must  always  have  a  finger 
in  everybody’s  pie  !” 

“  My  dear  Meg,  that  isn’t  a  very  ladylike  expression.” 

“Perhaps  not ;  but  it’s  quite  truth,  and  you’d  better 
speak  the  truth  fluently  than  tell  a  lie  gracefully.  But 
I  suppose  Mr.  Dale  had  a  reason  for  his  suggestion  ?” 

“  Well,”  replied  Mrs.  Vian  hesitatingly,  “  he  says 
you  are  clever.” 

“  I’m  much  obliged  to  him.  I  knew  that  before. 
And  what  else  ?” 

“  That  you  require  accomplishments.  He  declares 
that  your  singing  makes  his  blood  run  cold.” 

“  Or  rather  old  age,  mamma,”  answered  hicg  coolly  ; 
“  but  of  course  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  account 
for  the  effect  in  this  way.” 

“  But,  Meg,  Mr.  Dale  is  not  old  ;  he  is  just  in  the 
prime  of  life.” 

“  At  forty  !”  said  Meg,  with  an  insolent  laugh. 

This  was  rather  a  tender  subject  with  Mrs.  Vian,  for 
shd  was  close  upon  that  age  herself,  though  tortures 
would  not  have  wrung  such  an  admission  from  her. 
And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  saddest 
time  of  all  for  a  woman.  Her  youth  is  gone  in  all 
eyes,  and  yet  often  she  has  the  strength  and  feeling  of 
youth,  the  yearning  for  love,  the  passionate  desire  to 
live  fully  yet  a  little  while,  before  the  chill  and  darkness 
of  old  age  is  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Vian  did  not  realise  all  this  as  keenly  as  a 
sensitive,  intellectual  woman  might,  and  yet  her 
daughter’s  utterance  made  her  feel  rather  bitterly  that 
at  forty,  one  must  necessarily  be  beyond  the  sympathy 
of  a  bright  young  creature.  It  was  no  use  to  express 
her  thought,  for  Meg  would  not  have  understood, 
assuredly ;  but  she  could  not  help  sighing  softly  to 
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herself  as  she  turned  to  her  daughter  again,  and  spoke 
in  her  usual  tone. 

“  At  any  rate,  Meg,  you  must  see  that  Mr.  Dale  is 
right.  You  would  not  like  to  feel  yourself  different  to 
other  girls  in  your  own  position  of  life,  I  am  sure,  and 
they  have  all  these  advantages  to  the  utmost.” 

“  I  haven’t  the  least  objection  to  going  to  school, 
mamma,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  ;  only  I  resent  Mr. 
Dale’s  interference.  I  think  you  and  Miss  Joyce  could 
have  decided  the  question  very  easily  without  any  help 
from  him.” 

“  To  tell  the  truth,  it  never  once  struck  me  that  it 
could  be  necessary  until  he  made  the  suggestion.  I 
should  rather  have  kept  you  near  me,  if  possible.” 

“  But  Mr.  Dale’s  arguments  were  overpowering,” 
said  Meg,  pouting  her  crimson  lips  like  a  spoiled  child. 
“  I  expect  it  wasn’t  only  my  singing  he  objected  to.” 

“  He  said  you  thumped  sadly.” 

“  Thumped  what  ?” 

“  The  piano,  of  course.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !”  replied  Meg,  who  was  treasuring  up 
each  item  on  the  list,  in  view  of  a  future  reckoning. 
“  If  he  had  as  much  superfluous  energy  to  dispose  of  as 
I  have,  it  is  very  probable  he  might  thump  too,  only 
being  a  man,  he’d  thump  his  fellow-creatures,  or  his 
animals,  even  his  wife,  if  he  had  one.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  men’s  propensities  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Vian,  scanning  her  daughter  anxiously. 

“  I’ve  got  eyes,”  said  Meg  sententiously. 

And  very  fine  ones  they  were,  without  doubt.  Mrs. 
Vian,  in  her  maternal  pride,  took  cognisance  of  the  fiict. 
If  some  of  these  days  all  their  brightness  was  to  be 
washed  out  with  tears,  they  might  as  well  be  small,  and 
dull,  and  green,  instead  of  large,  and  lustrous,  and 
dark.  Mrs.  V'ian  had  a  painful  feeling  that  this  was 
probable,  considering  Meg’s  wild,  passionate  nature, 
her  pride  and  tenderness,  her  impatience  of  control. 
She  sighed  a  little  as  she  said — 

“  I  hope  you  will  always  make  good  use  of  them, 
Meg.  And  now  pray  go  to  Harley,  and  let  her  get 
your  hair  into  order.  Mr.  Dale  dines  with  us  to-night.’’ 

Meg  indulged  in  a  subdued  whistle,  and  then  made 
for  the  door,  and  halted. 

“  Make  him  understand,  if  you  please,  mamma,  that 
I  am  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going  to  school,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  require  any  of  his  prosing  to  get  me  into  a 
proper  frame  of  mind.  If  this  isn’t  understood,  I  won’t 
come  down.” 

“  My  dear  Meg - ” 

“  That’s  the  truth.  I  like  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  but 
not  at  dessert.  And  Mr.  Dale - ” 

“  Is  a  very  estimable,  good  man,  I  am  sure,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mrs.  Vian  in  a  j^ightly  offended  tone. 

“  Perhaps  ;  but  thank  Heaven  I  am  not  his  wife  !” 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  MEG  BEHAVES  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  two  Misses  Bellamy  were  very  mild-looking 
ladies,  as  alike  as  two  peas,  which  was  not  sur¬ 
prising,  as  they  were  twins.  They  both  had  sandy 


hair,  and  pale  eyelashes,  and  watery  blue  eyes,  and  to 
all  appearance,  as  just  stated,  were  mild  to  a  degree ; 
but  a  physiognomist  would  have  noticed  a  certain  square¬ 
ness  about  the  jaw  and  a  breadth  of  brow  which  belied 
the  other  appearances,  and  showed  that  the  Misses 
Bellamy  knew  how  to  hold  their  own. 

And,  indeed,  if  they  had  not,  it  is  improbable  they 
would  have  taken  a  school,  for  there  is  no  position  in 
life  where  self-assertion  is  so  necessary.  It  was  very 
quiet  authority  that  they  exercised,  too,  for  they  were 
wont  to  boast  that  even  the  doors  at  Harley  House 
turned  upon  velvet  hinges. 

Miss  Joyce  had  recommended  the  school  to  Mrs. 
Vian.  The  Misses  Bellamy  were  cousins  of  her  own — 
ladies  of  a  certain  age,  like  herself,  for  as  Miss  Joyce 
remarked,  with  pathetic  naivete,  “  it  was  surprising  how 
old  maids  ran  in  the  family.”  Miss  Joyce  was  to 
remain  at  the  Hall  as  useful  companion  to  Mrs.  Vian, 
and  therefore  could  afford  to  think  of  her  relations,  who, 
considering  Margaret’s  lawless  habits,  had  much  the 
worst  of  the  bargain. 

Just  picture  to  yourself  a  wild  young  colt  learning 
its  first  lesson  in  discipline,  exchanging  the  glorious 
freedom  of  its  life  on  the  purple  moors  for  a  cramped 
stable  and  cruel  restraints,  and  j’ou  may  picture  Mar¬ 
garet  Vian  in  the  decorous  atmosphere  of  Harley  House. 
She  had  meant  to  be  very  brave  ;  but  when  hliss  Joyce, 
after  kissing  the  Misses  Bellamy  with  the  edge  of  her 
f  rozen  lips,  took  herself  off  with  a  few  parting  admo¬ 
nitions  to  her  ci-devant  pupil  to  submit  herself  to  her 
teachers,  which  smacked  of  the  Church  catechism,  then, 
in  spite  of  the  fierce  pride  in  her  heart,  and  a  certain 
contempt  she  had  for  her  old  governess,  Margaret  could 
have  clung  to  her  frantically,  and  begged  her  to  take 
her  home. 

But  she  conquered  the  impulse  by  choking  down  a 
sob,  and  faced  the  Misses  Bellamy  dry-eyed.  The  two 
sisters  were  standing  arm-in-arm  (for  they  always  made 
a  great  show  of  affection  before  their  pupils,  although 
they  quarrelled  like  cat  and  dog  in  private)  just  opposite 
Margaret,  whose  splendid  stature  carried  her  a  head 
above  either,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
curious  kind  of  defiance. 

“  I  hope  you  will  be  guided  by  our  good  cousin’s 
advice,”  said  Miss  Bellamy,  whose  heart  misgave  her 
even  as  she  uttered  the  words.  “  Ours  is  a  very  peace¬ 
ful,  happy  little  home,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  element  of  discord  into  it ;  should  we  not, 
Martha  i" 

“  My  dear  Jemima,  it  would  be  impossible,”  replied 
Miss  Martha,  and  lifted  her  pale  eye  to  Margaret’s  with 
the  faintest  flash  of  menace  in  its  dull  depths. 

Clearly  Miss  Joyce  had  taken  advantage  of  IMargaret’f 
brief  absence  to  inspect  the  dormitories  to  put  Miss 
Martha  on  her  guard,  and  it  seemed  hardly  fair,  the 
girl  thought,  that  she  should  be  judged  without  trial. 
A  spirit  of  antagonism  took  possession  of  her  on  the 
spot,  and  she  returned  Miss  Martha’s  glance  by  one  of 
bright  defiance. 

“  If  you  find  me  an  element  of  discord,  ma’am,  you 
will  have  your  remedy.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Miss  Bellamy,  softening  her  voice. 
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“  you  must  not  speak  in  this  way  to  us.  Martha  and 
I  are  both  ready  to  treat  you  with  every  indulgence — 
we  know  that  you  are  a  spoiled  child” — this  with  a 
sly  smile — “  and  we  shall  make  allowances ;  but  you 
must  try  and  realise  that  you  are  at  school  now,  and 
take  a  ditferent  tone  to  what  you  did  just  now.  If  you 
w'ere  a  duke’s  daughter  you  would  only  be  treated  in 
one  way  here — exactly  as  all  the  others  are  treated.” 

“  I  am  not  such  a  snob  as  to  think  about  my  money,” 
replied  Margaret,  deeply  humiliated. 

“  Sncb !  my  dear  child,  what  a  word  !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Bellamy. 

“I  am  sure  it  is  very  expressive,  and  cousin  Jack” — 
Miss  Martha  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and  depressed  the 
corners  of  her  mouth — “  and  cousin  Jack  says  that 
nob  and  snob  are  good  to  use  for  any  one,  as  they  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  tiobilitate  and  sine  nobi/itate  !" 

“  But,  Margaret,  there  are  a  great  number  of  ex¬ 
pressions  a  cousin  Jack  might  use  which  a  Miss  Vian 
might  not.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  like  a  manly  woman  better  than 
a  mean  woman  any  day.” 

It  is  impossible  to  say  why  Miss  Martha’s  pale  eye¬ 
lashes  fell  so  suddenly,  or  IVIiss  Bellamy’s  voice  had  a 
very  acid  ring  in  it,  as  she  said — 

“  As  you  arc  not  called  upon  to  choose  between 
either  of  these  alternatives,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
leaving  cousin  Jack  and  his  Latin  entirely  out  of  the 
question  for  the  future.” 

“  I  have  another  cousin,  called  Augustus,  who  is  in  tlie 
Guards,  and  goes  to  all  the  Queen’s  balls,”  said  Margaret 
with  demure  malice.  “  I  suppose  I  may  quote  him  ?” 

Miss  Bellamy  tacitly  acknowledged  that  she  had  found 
her  match  when  she  hurried  Margaret  off  to  the  school¬ 
room,  and  turned  her  loose  amongst  the  curious, 
excited  girls  without  a  word  of  warning  or  advice. 

They  gathered  about  her  like  bees.  Maud  Dacre 
was  always  spokeswoman,  because  she  had  more 
aplomb  than  the  rest,  and  a  peculiarly  graceful  way  of 
treading  on  other  people’s  corns.  Her  little,  twinkling 
blue  eyes  shone  with  spiteful  gratification.  Margaret 
Vian  was  splendidly  handsome  at  this  moment  with 
her  flushed  face  and  haughty  red  mouth,  and  there  was 
nothing  Maud  Dacre  hated  so  much  as  a  handsome 
girl.  If  they  were  large  they  must  be  coarse,  simply 
because  Maud  herself  was  five  feet  nothing  in  her 
boots,  though  she  wore  her  heels  two  inches  high,  at 
least.  She  was  ready  to  pronounce  upon  Margaret  per¬ 
sonally  with  exceeding  virulence,  that  minute  her  back 
was  turned.  But  Margaret  looked  as  if  she  might  be  a 
formidable  antagonist,  though,  as  Maud  knew,  a  gnat 
may  make  a  lion  shrink  ;  she  therefore  approached  her 
warily. 

“  INIy  dear,”  said  Maud  (in  boarding-schools  every¬ 
body  calls  everybody  else  my  dear — this  par  parenthhe), 
“  we  are  fortunate  in  being  rather  select  here.” 

“  Indeed  !”  replied  Meg  calmly  ;  “  what  then  ?” 

“  Simply  that  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  your 
father  was.” 

“  He  was  a  gentleman,”  was  the  almost  fierce  retort. 

“  Cela  va  sans  dire,"  said  Maud  ;  “  but  what  kind  of 
gentleman  r” 


“  I  didn’t  know  there  was  more  than  one  kind.” 

“  Tradespeople  even  call  themselves  gentlemen  some¬ 
times.” 

“  Do  they  ?”  said  Margaret.  “  I  bow  to  your  superior 
knowledge.” 

Maud  had  a  second  cousin  who  had  dared  to  prefer 
trade  to  starvation,  and  therefore  was  never  mentioned 
in  the  family.  Consequently  at  this  retort  she  felt  her¬ 
self  colour,  and  could  have  pinched  herself  black  and 
blue  for  having  been  so  foolish  as  to  lay  herself  open  to 
.attack.  Margaret  was  quite  above  any  allusion  of  the 
kind,  of  course,  and  was  only  retaliating  as  circumstances 
dictated  ;  but  Maud  did  not  know  that,  and,  moreover, 
the  tittering  of  a  girl  behind,  whose  ill-will  always  took 
the  shape  of  a  giggle,  finished  her  discomfiture.  The 
lion  had  got  quit  of  her  before  she  had  had  time  to 
sting.  She  drew  back,  and  as  no  one  had  the  courage 
to  take  her  place,  Margaret  was  left  unmolested. 

But  when  it  became  known  in  the  school,  as  Miss 
Bellamy  took  care  it  should  be,  that  Margaret  was  a 
niece  of  old  Lord  Vian’s,  and,  moreover,  had  an  estate 
of  her  own,  even  Maud  Dacre  felt  ashamed  of  her 
insolence,  and  astonished  at  the  calm  pride  which 
refused  to  vaunt  itself,  even  for  the  sake  of  putting  an 
enemy  to  confusion,  and  was  anxious  to  make  friends 
with  a  girl  who  might  be  so  useful  to  her  hereafter. 
So  she  sidled  up  to  Margaret — who  was  feeling  so  lonely 
and  desolate  that  even  if  a  dog  had  licked  her  hand  it 
would  have  touched  her — and  asked  her  to  be  friends. 

Margaret  held  out  her  hand  in  all  frankness,  and 
peace  was  signed.  But  it  was  impossible  that  these  two 
should  ever  be  really  friends.  Margaret  was  uncom¬ 
promisingly  truthful,  Maud  was  sly  and  mean,  and  full 
of  evasions — a  sleek  little  Jesuit  in  petticoats.  She 
wanted  to  be  asked  to  Vian  Hall  in  the  holidays,  and 
played  her  cards  accordingly.  But  there  were  times 
when  vanity,  which  was  the  strongest  instinct  of  Maud’s 
nature,  came  before  expediency,  which  was  second  on 
the  list,  and  she  would  tell  Margaret  roundly  that  she 
would  never  be  handsome.  Margaret  was  not  vain, 
but  she  was  candid,  and,  as  we  said  before,  uncompro¬ 
misingly  truthful.  Realising,  therefore,  in  herself  a 
splendid  promise  of  beauty  which  was  to  eclipse  Maud’s 
pink  prettiness,  Margaret  would  not  be  snubbed  out  of 
the  gratification  she  felt  at  her  prospective  honours,  and 
held  her  own  staunchly  in  the  very  teeth  of  Maud’s 
insolent  incredulity. 

The  wild  colt  was  somewhat  tamed  outwardly  when 
the  holidays  came,  but  in  counting  up  their  own 
penances  and  pangs  the  Misses  Bellamy  forgot  that  the 
suffering  had  not  been  all  on  their  side,  and  that  it 
would  take  at  least  six  scampers  across  the  moor  on 
Brownie’s  back  before  the  young  mistress  of  Vian  Hall 
got  back  all  her  light-hearted  gaiety  and  some  of  her 
bloom. 

CHAPTER  III. 

AN  OLD  FRIEND  AND  AN  INVITATION. 

RS.  VIAN  had  been  quite  touched  by  Margaret’s 
altered  looks  when  she  came  home.  She  attri¬ 
buted  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion  and  slenderness  or 
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her  waist  entirely  to  ill-health,  forgetting  that  she 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  fine  down  a  little  now. 
01  course  the  unwonted  confinement  had  something  to 
do  with  this,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  her  mother 
thought. 

Margaret  had  been  a  child  before ;  now  she  was 
beginning  to  get  a  womanly  feel,  and  to  have  some 
natural  shy  pride  in  the  beauty  that  was  developing 
itself  grandly  before  her  abashed  eyes.  When  cousin 
Jack  ran  down  for  the  day,  just  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  on,  as  he  said,  and  would  have  kissed  Meg 
according  to  his  wont,  Meg  drew  herself  up,  and  gave 
him  her  frozen  finger-tips  instead. 

“  By  Jove !”  said  Jack,  puzzled  at  first,  but  as  he 
looked  at  her  the  reason  dawned  upon  him  slowly. 
“  Anyhow,”  he  added,  with  his  pleasant  laugh,  “  give 
us  a  hand  with  a  heart  in  it,  cousin  Meg.” 

At  this  she  laughed  too. 

“  You  brought  me  up  a  little  too  sharp,”  he  said 
'uefully.  “  Of  course  I  couldn’t  know.” 

“  You  might  have  guessed,  cousin  Jack.” 

“  Supposing  I  didn’t  want  to  guess  ?” 

“  Then  you  mustn’t  blame  me.” 

There  was  a  long  pause,  then  Margaret  seated  her¬ 
self.  Jack  stood  at  the  window  in  a  very  contemplative 
mood,  looking  as  if  he  hadn’t  quite  digested  his  rebuff 
yet,  or  there  was  something  in  the  new  aspect  of  affairs 
which  made  it  peculiarly  trying.  The  sunshine  was 
rippling  in  the  red-brown  of  Meg’s  hair,  and  just  tip¬ 
ping  the  edge  of  her  dark  lashes  ;  her  mouth,  generally 
so  mobile,  was  folded  calmly,  and  the  dimples  lay  in 
ambush  at  the  corners,  waiting  in  pro\oking  tranquillity 
for  an  opportunity  of  reasserting  themselves.  Two 
little  hands,  as  soft  as  satin,  lay  in  her  silken  lap,  and 
two  bright  eyes  looked  straight  at  cousin  Jack. 

“  Do  you  know,  Meg,  you  grow  deucedly  hand¬ 
some,”  he  said. 

Somehow  the  words  slipped  out  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  were  an  involuntary  tribute  to  her  beauty,  which  Meg 
relished  immensely  coming  from  Jack,  who  had  been 
wont  to  assure  her  in  times  gone  by  that  he  couldn’t  see 
the  smallest  prospect  of  her  ever  being  the  least  good- 
looking,  not  if  she  lived  to  the  age  of  Methuselah, 
which  was  not,  of  course,  likely  to  improve  her  chance. 

“  I  am  glad  you  think  so,”  replied  Meg  demurely. 
“  I  remember  you  used  not,  either.” 

“  What  a  bear  I  was  in  those  days  !” 

“  Well,  I  always  thought  so,  certainly,  but  you 
seemed  to  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  yourself.” 

“  So  had  you,  Meg,  as  tar  as  that  goes.” 

“  Perhaps,  but  then  mine  has  been  justified,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  own  showing,  whereas  you - ” 

“  Well  ?”  said  Jack  under  his  breath. 

Meg  shut  fast  her  lips,  but  there  was  a  provoking 
little  smile  hovering  about  the  corners  of  which  Jack 
could  make  nothing.  Somehow  he  took  a  heartache 
home  with  him  that  night,  and  astonished  his  parents 
the  next  morning  at  breakfast  by  supplementing  a 
eulogium  on  cousin  Meg  with  an  urgent  demand  for 
something  to  do. 

Admiral  Vian  raised  his  eyebrows  and  whistled. 

“  Why,  what’s  come  over  you.  Jack  ?  A  week  back 


I  was  complaining  to  your  mother  that  you  were  the 
idlest  young  dog  in  Christendom,  and  would  never  earn 
your  salt.” 

Jack  looked  offended. 

“  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  yet,  father.” 

“Well,  what  would  you  like  ?” 

“  I  should  like  a  commission  in  the  Guards.” 

“  I  daresay,  but  how  do  you  think  I  could  atford  two 
sons  in  the  Guards  ?” 

“  You  know  best,  father.” 

“  I  suppose  I  do,”  answered  the  old  admiral  drily, 

“  and,  at  any  rate,  if  I  don’t,  I  ought.  However,  we’ll 
find  you  something  to  do,  Jack,  never  fear.  The  poor 
old  crossing-sweeper  at  the  corner  is  dead,  I  hear - ” 

“  Father  !”  exclaimed  Jack  indignantly. 

The  old  admiral  chuckled  to  himself,  and  said  no 
more,  but  in  his  heart  he  was  well  pleased  that  his  son’s 
ambition  should  at  last  have  been  aroused,  and  connect¬ 
ing  this  fact  very  justly  with  Jack’s  recent  visit  to  Vian 
Hall,  his  prejudice  against  Meg  began  to  abate. 

Of  course  Meg  couldn’t  help  being  born,  and  this 
was  the  old  admiral’s  secret  grievance.  Very  naturally 
he  would  have  liked  his  elder  son  to  inherit  the  family 
estate,  but  his  brother  was  the  last  on  the  entail,  anc 
was,  consequently,  able  to  leave  it  to  his  only  child.  li 
this  only  child  had  been  a  son.  Admiral  Vian  would 
have  consoled  himself  easily,  but  when  he  found  that 
a  “  chit  of  a  girl  ”  was  to  take  precedence  of  his  hand¬ 
some  boys,  and  the  fiimily  name  be  clean  blotted  out  of 
the  records  of  the  county  as  time  went  on,  he  learnt  to 
hate  Meg,  and  to  feel  as  if  she  had  made  a  point  of 
being  born  on  purpose  to  spite  him. 

However,  if  unjust,  as  irritable  people  are  apt  to  be, 
the  old  admiral  was  kind-hearted,  and  ready  in  his 
recognition  of  the  smallest  service.  He  began  to  repent 
of  his  grudge  against  Margaret,  and  astonished  Mrs. 
Vian  by  suggesting  that  she  should  be  invited  to  stay  a 
few  days  with  them  on  her  way  back  to  school. 

Very  glad  of  the  concession,  Mrs.  Vian  wrote  off  at 
once  to  her  sister-in-law,  begging  that  Margaret  might 
be  spared  to  them  for  a  week  at  the  end  of  the  holidays. 

“  I  am  a  poor  creature  with  my  rheumatism,  but  the 
boys  shall  take  her  about  to  see  all  the  sights.  Jack  is 
going  to  St.  Petersburg  as  attache  to  the  embassy  there, 
but  he  does  not  leave  England  until  the  23  rd  of  next 
month,  and  Augustus  is  at  Windsor,  and  can  always 
run  up  when  there  is  nothing  particular  going  on  at 
Court.  Therefore  Margaret  need  not  suffer  for  want  of 
an  escort,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  it  that  the 
boys  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  all  they  can  to  make 
the  week  a  pleasant  one  to  their  cousin,  if  she  will 
come.” 

“  How  old  is  Augustus,  mamma  r”  inquired  Meg, 
when  she  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 

“Why,  he  must  be  twenty-five.” 

“  And  Jack  is  of  age.  I  wonder  why  aunt  calls 
them  boys  ?” 

“  I  think  it  is  always  difficult  to  realise  that  our  • 
children  are  grown  up.” 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  this.  Meg’s  busy 
thoughts  kept  time  to  the  click  of  her  mother’s  knitting- 
needles,  and  took  rather  a  mournful  colouring  from  the 
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dull  moan  of  the  wind.  She  came  to  herself  with  a 
sigh. 

“  What  had  I  better  do,  mamma  ?” 

“  In  what  way,  my  dear  ?”  replied  Mrs.  Vian,  whose 
thoughts  had  been  on  a  journey  too,  as  it  appeared,  but 
had  not  yet  returned. 

“  I  mean  about  aunt’s  invitation.” 

“  Do  as  YOU  like,  Meg,  entirely.  Personally  I  have 
no  feeling  about  it  cither  way,  except  that,  of  course,  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  you  a  week  earlier.” 

Meg  went  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  drumming 
upon  the  pane  with  her  unquiet  fingers.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  decision  were  an  effort,  and  there  were  some  con¬ 
flicting  feelings  at  work  within  her.  The  landscape 
looked  very  dreary  in  the  driz/.ling  rain,  and  thi«  may 
have  had  some  effect  upon  Margaret’s  decision,  and 
indirectly  on  her  whole  future  destiny.  She  came  from 
the  window  shivering. 

“  I  think  I’ll  go,  mamma.  The  summer  is  over,  and 
what  is  more.  Brownie  went  tender  yesterday.  Old 
Ben  declares  that  she  has  had  too  much  work  lately.  I 
believe  she  has  been  badly  shod,  and  her  shoes  pinch. 
In  any  case  she’ll  have  a  good  rest  now,  and  Ben  has 
my  special  orders  to  take  her  shoes  off,  and  turn  her 
out,  so  that  she  may  come  up  fresh  at  Christmas.’’ 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  so  like  a  groom,  Meg.” 

“  I  am  nothing  if  I  am  not  practical,”  laughed  Meg. 

“  Be  as  practical  as  you  like,  my  dear,”  said  her 
mother  significantly,  “  hut  don’t  let  it  lead  you  into  the 
stable.” 

“  You  mean  metaphorically.^” 

“  And  literally  too.  No  lady  can  ride  too  well,  but 
the  minute  she  begins  to  discuss  her  horse’s  points,  and 
talk  like  a  jockey,  she  is  simply  insufferable.” 

“  But  one  can’t  be  too  wise,”  said  Meg,  with  her 
pleasant  laugh,  and  she  strolled  off  to  the  piano,  and 
struck  a  few  chords,  accompanying  them  with  her  voice. 

There  was  certainly  a  marked  improvement  here. 
Mr.  Dale  had  acknowledged  this  thankfully  the  first 
night  of  her  return,  when  he  had  been  invited  to  dinner 
by  Mrs.  Vian  to  see  the  effect  of  his  own  good  advice. 
Mr.  Dale  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  peculiar 
refinement,  and  though  Margaret’s  performance  did  not 
satisfy  him  yet,  he  recognised  the  progress  she  had 
made,  and  congratulated  her  upon  it  cordial!}’. 

“  But  you  can  do  a  great  deal  with  your  voice  yet. 
Miss  Margaret,”  he  said,  “  and  therefore  I  won’t  praise 
you,  lest  il  should  lead  you  to  suppose  you  have  no 
more  work  before  you.  Your  high  notes  are  superb.” 

“  They  used  to  set  your  teeth  on  edge  once,”  said 
Margaret,  with  demure  m.alice. 

“  Whoever  told  you  that  ?” 

Mr.  Dale  coloured  violently  all  over  his  thin,  pale, 
aristocratic  face,  and  looked,  as  a  true  gentleman  would, 
terribly  shocked  at  his  own  impertinence. 

A  sense  of  power,  delicious  always  on  its  first  reve¬ 
lation,  went  thrilling  to  Meg’s  very  feet.  The  Rector  of 
Kirby  had  hitherto  treated  her  with  a  kind  of  mild  con¬ 
descension,  and  had  answered  her  wild  speeches  with 
indulgent  irony ;  now  he  listened  for  her  lightest  word, 
and  there  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  flattery  in  the  respect¬ 
ful  courtesy  cf  his  bearing,  which,  to  a  girl  of  Margaret’s 


age  from  a  man  of  his,  was  gratifying  to  the  last  degree. 
She  began  almost  to  like  him. 

“  Only,”  she  thought  sometimes  to  herself,  “  he 
wouldn’t  take  all  this  trouble  for  nothing.  What  does 
he  mean  ?  I  wonder  if,  by  any  chance,  he  wants  to 
marry  mamma,  and  is  afraid  of  vie  T' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AUGUSTUS,  THE  GUARDSMAN. 

RS.  VIAN  received  her  niece  with  affection,  and 
was  evidently  very  glad  to  see  her.  She  was  a 
pale,  quiet  littlewoman,  entirely  overpowered  by  the  bluff 
admiral,  whom  she  worshipped  blindly,  and  devoted  to 
her  stalwart  sons.  She  was  proudest  of  Augustus, 
and  fondest  of  Jack,  and  ready  to  make  a  slave  of 
herself  for  either. 

It  might  have  been  noticed  that  she  never  called  the 
elder  by  any  pet  name,  though  Jack  had  been  Jack 
from  his  cradle,  and  was  likely  to  continue  Jack  until 
his  grave.  Much  as  she  .admired  Augustus,  she  did 
not  quite  understand  him.  He  was  not  above  her,  but 
he  was  beyond  her  in  some  odd  way  she  could  not 
define.  Jack’s  candour  rendered  him  sufficiently  trans¬ 
parent,  but  there  were  strange  twists  in  the  elder’s 
character  which  perplexed  Mrs.  Vian,  and  made  her  a 
little  afraid  of  him  at  times.  The  difference  she  felt 
between  her  two  sons  is  best  explained  by  her  own 
conviction  that  m.arriage  would  dr.aw  Augustus  a  little 
closer  to  her,  whilst  it  would  take  Jack  away  altogether. 

Therefore  Augustus  must  take  a  wife ;  Jack  must 
remain  single.  She  was  not  clever  enough  to  enjoy  an 
intrigue,  and  her  will  was  weak,  but  her  feelings  were 
strong,  poor  little  woman,  and  she  hoped  to  be  able  to 
guide  Jack  through  them. 

Meg  was  tired  out  with  her  journey,  and  did  not 
look  dangerous  on  first  view  ;  so  Mrs.  Vian  welcomed 
her  cordially,  and  coaxed  her  into  lying  down  in  her 
own  room  until  the  dressing-bell  should  ring. 

“  I  expected  you  to  bring  us  some  roses  from  the 
country,”  she  said,  smiling  .at  her  niece,  “  and  instead  of 
them  you  have  nothing  but  lilies  to  show.  How  is  that  ?” 

“  I  am  quite  tired.  Aunt  Hilda.” 

“  I  can  see  you  are,  my  dear.  Bence  shall  bring  you 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  you  shall  get  a  little  sleep.  I 
fanc^y  that  is  wh.at  you  require  most,  after  all.  We 
have  a  few  friends  to  dinner  -,  the  admiral  likes  some 
little  addition  to  our  family  party  of  an  evening,  but 
you  need  not  dress  much.  At  sixteen  a  girl  can  afford 
to  be  simple.” 

Mrs.  Vian  got  to  the  door,  but  came  back  to  say — 

“  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Augustus  is  coming  pre¬ 
sently.  Do  you  remember  Augustus,  my  dear  ?” 

“  I  think  I  do  a  little,  aunt.” 

“  He  is  wonderfully  altered,  of  course.  He  used  to 
be  dreadfully  shy  as  a  Lad,  if  you  remember,  but  mixing 
so  much  with  the  world,  that  has  worn  off,  naturally, 
and - ” 

Mrs.  Vian  paused  here,  and  looked  rather  shy  herself, 
Meg  thought.  There  was  something  further  she  wanted 
to  s.ay  evidently,  but  hardly  knew  how  to  put  h  into 
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■words.  At  last,  in  desperation,  she  brought  it  out  with 
an  abruptness  which  made  it  sound  tenfold  worse  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

“  I  think  it  is  right  you  should  know,  Margaret, 
that  Augustus  is  a  dreadful  flirt.” 

At  first  the  hot,  angry  colour  flew  to  Meg’s  face ; 
then  she  laughed  out  pleasantly  enough. 

“  Thank  you  for  the  warning,  aunt.  I  will  take 
care  that  it  is  not  thrown  away.” 

Mrs.  Vian  looked  hard  at  her  niece,  and  was  rather 
puzzled.  Anyhow,  Margaret  looked  as  if  she  could 
hold  her  own,  and  therefore  she  might  leave  her  to  her 
fate  with  a  clear  conscience.  After  all,  if  Augustus 
were  to  fall  really  in  love  with  Margaret  and  give  up 
his  trifling,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing,  and  one  she 
would  frankly  welcome,  only  that  Augustus  was  so 
uncertain,  and  not  to  be  reached  by  the  ordinary 
analysis  of  which  his  mother  was  only  capable.  It 
remained  to  be  proved  whether  Meg’s  researches  would 
be  more  productive.  She  was  curious  to  see  her  cousin, 
certainly,  and  fell  asleep  thinking  of  him.  If  he  were 
the  least  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  she  knew  she  must  inevitably 
hate  him.  In  any  case  she  did  not  intend  he  should  be 
able  to  boast  that  he  had  captivated  his  country  cousin. 
With  this  she  became  drowsy,  and  when  Bence  came 
in  with  the  tea,  she  found  her  so  fast  asleep  that  it 
s(fcmed  a  pity  to  disturb  her,  so  she  set  the  cup  down 
and  stole  softly  out. 

At  six  o’clock  the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  woke  Meg 
with  a  start.  Augustus  was  just  declaring  himself  in 
very  passionate  terms,  and  she  would  rather  have  heard 
him  out,  although  she  had  quite  decided  to  refuse  him. 
The  hour’s  sleep  had  done  her  worlds  of  good,  and  the 
tired  face  she  had  seen  in  the  glass  before  she  lay  down 
was  replaced  now  by  one  sparkling  with  malice,  and 
f  reshened  by  repose — a  face  which,  without  undue  vanity, 
she  thought  even  Augustus  the  guardsman  might  admire. 

Her  white  dress  was  soon  put  on,  long  before  Bence 
had  finished  in  her  mistress’s  room,  and  had  come  to 
see  if  she  could  be  of  any  use.  But  no  maid  could 
have  dressed  her  hair  so  becomingly  as  Meg  herself, 
and  when  a  red  rose  was  settled  artistically  amongst 
the  rich  folds,  her  toilette  was  complete. 

“  Mrs.  Vian  is  in  the  drawing-room,  miss,  if  you 
like  to  go  down,”  said  Bence,  as  she  handed  Margaret 
her  gloves.  “  The  captain  isn’t  yet  come.” 

Rlurgaret  gathered  her  skirts  on  her  arm,  and  went 
down.  The  admiral  was  there,  pacing  the  drawing¬ 
room  as  if  he  were  on  his  own  quarter-deck,  and 
chafing  because  Augustus  had  not  arrived.  He  greeted 
Meg  politely,  but  not  cordially,  whilst  Mrs.  Vian,  who 
was  not  particularly  delighted  at  the  metamorphosis  in 
Meg’s  appearance,  on  account  of  Jack,  made  room  for 
her  on  the  sofa,  and  said  a  host  of  civil  things  to  set 
her  at  her  ease  until  the  expected  guests  dropped  in  one 
by  one  and  claimed  her  attention.  Finally  Jack  appeared, 
and  made  his  way  straight  to  Meg,  who  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  a  quiet  corner  out  of  the  way. 

“It  is  so  jolly  having  you  here,”  he  said,  looking  at 
her  with  his  honest,  beaming  eyes,  “  but  I  expect  we 
shall  miss  you  deucedly  when  you  go.” 

“I  am  only  just  come,”  said  Meg,  smiling. 


“  Why  don’t  you  cut  school  altogether  ?  You’re  old 
enough.” 

“  But  not  wise  enough,  however.” 

“  I  thought  you  always  had  a  governess  at  home.”  , 

“  Miss  Joyce  grounded  me,  but  our  vicar  found  that 
I  wanted  polish.” 

“What  should  a  theological  prig  like  that  know  of 
such  things  exclaimed  jack  indignantly.  “  If  I  had 
jeen  you  I  would  have  boxed  his  ears.” 

“  Thank  you.  Jack,  but  I  have  rather  a  notion  that  he 
wants  to  be  my  papa.” 

“  What,  Mr.  Dale  !” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Because  he  would  have  thought  of  it  before  if  so.” 

“  That  is  feasible,  too  -,  only  there  is  something  very 
odd  in  his  manner.” 

“  He  doesn’t  dare - ”  began  Jack  fiercely,  and 

then  stopped  short. 

Meg  was  going  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  but  at 
this  moment  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  admiral 
led  off  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Vavasour.  Meg  fell  to  Jack’s 
share,  and  was  thankful.  But  all  this  while  Augustus 
had  not  arrived. 

But  just  as  the  soup  was  being  removed  he  suddenly 
appeared,  and  in  uniform,  explaining  that  he  had  taken 
another  officer’s  guard,  and  couldn’t  get  away  earlier. 

“  The  soup  is  cold,”  said  the  old  admiral  shortly. 

“Of  course,  that  is  alw.ays  my  luck,”  replied  Augustus, 
who  did  not  seem  indifferent  to  his  dinner. 

He  nodded  across  the  table  to  Jack  as  he  sat  down, 
but  took  no  notice  of  Meg,  even  by  a  glance,  although 
Mrs.  Vian  was  waiting  to  introduce  them  directly  theii 
eyes  met.  He  had  some  soup,  and  sent  it  away  with  a 
grimace  but  the  turbot  kept  him  quiet  full  ten  minutes. 

“  Decidedly,’’ thought  Meg  to  hersclf  as  she  watched 
him,  “  there  is  no  fear  of  my  falling  in  love  with  my 
cousin  Augustus.” 

At  this  moment  Jack  muttered  anxiously  in  her  ear — 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Gus,  Meg?” 

“  I  think  he  enjoys  his  dinner,”  replied  Meg,  satto 
voce,  and  dimpling  with  suppressed  laughter. 

Jack’s  face  cleared  visibly,  only  that,  being  natu¬ 
rally  generous  as  well  as  candid,  it  struck  him  to  add — 

“  I  think  it  is  rather  put  on,  all  that.  You  see  the 
young  lady  in  black  on  his  right-hand  side  ?” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  She  alwciys  makes  such  a  dead  set  at  Gus  that  he 
is  obliged  to  enjoy  his  dinner  to  get  rid  of  her.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  by  some  unlucky  chance  he 
always  gets  next  to  her.” 

“  Who  is  she  ?” 

“  A  Miss  Langley.  She  is  an  heiress,  and  a  great 
deal  .sought  after  in  the  world.  I  expect  that  Gus’s 
indifference  piques  her,  for  I  h.ave  seen  her  snub  a 
marquis  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of  dancing  with  him.” 

“  I  wonder  he  isn’t  touched  with  her  devotion,”  said 
Meg  slily,  “  especially  as  she  happens  to  be  rich.” 

“  To  do  the  Vians  justice  they  arn’t  mercenary’,” 
replied  Jack,  who  looked  really  hurt.  “  What  gave  you 
such  a  poor  opinion  of  us  all  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  h.ave  a  poor  opinion  of  you  .all.  I 
was  only  judging  you  by  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the 
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want  of  better  knowledge.  I  daresay  I  shall  get 
acquainted  with  your  virtues  in  time.” 

“  I  didn’t  know  you  were  a  quiz,  cousin  Meg.” 

I  don’t  see  how  you  should  know  anything  about 
\ne.  To  tell  the  truth  I  don’t  understand  my  own 
character  yet,  and  am  never  quite  sure  how  my  impulse 
will  lead  me  to  act  under  different  circumstances.” 

“  Do  you  always  follow  impulse,  then  ?” 

“  Isn’t  it  the  safest  guide  for  a  person  who  has  no 
experience  r” 

“  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  like  to  trust  to  my  im¬ 
pulses.  We  all  require  some  better  guide,”  answered 
Jack  soberly. 

“  But  supposing  we  haven’t  got  any  better  guide  ?” 

“  There  are  not  many  of  us  so  utterly  desolate  as 
that,  and  you  least  of  all,  cousin  Meg.” 

“  I  think  you  exaggerate  my  advantages,”  she  said 
rather  coldly. 

He  looked  at  her  with  gentle  reproach. 

“You  have  a  mother,  cousin  Meg.” 

“  Dear  mamma  !  oh,  yes  !  I  am  sure  I  love  her  as 
much  as  any  daughter  can  ;  but  you  know  that  she  lives 
so  entirely  cut  of  the  world,  that  she  has  forgotten  its 
ways  and  habits.” 

“  But  someday  you  will  have  a  husband,”  said  Jack, 
colouring  up,  and  speaking  very  softly. 

Meg  blushed  too,  and  the  faint  rcHection  ot  a  smile 
crossed  her  red  lips. 

“  If  you  please,  cousin  Jack,  we  will  postpone  the 
discussion  of  that  question  die.  *  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.’  ” 


CHAPTER  V. 

GUS  WARMS  TO  HIS  WORK. 

JACK  had  his  cousin  all  to  himself  for  the  first  three 
days,  and  in  her  secret  heart  Meg  was  piqued  at 
his  brother’s  indifference.  Augustus  showed  himself  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  was  hardly  polite.  He  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  his  dinner  now,  Margaret  noticed,  or  indeed  any¬ 
thing  else.  He  was  only  indolent  and  preoccupied,  and  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  please.  The  old  admiral,  who  put 
his  heart  into  his  daily  life,  rallied  his  son  unmercifully. 

“  Here  am  I,”  said  he,  “  an  old  salt  of  nigh  upon 
seventy,  who  has  seen  hard  work  in  his  time,  and  got 
the  winter’s  snow  on  his  head  and  beard,  and  yet  I’d 
be  ashamed  if  I  couldn’t  manage  to  enjoy  my  life  more 
than  you  enjoy  yours.” 

“  Really,”  answered  Augustus,  opening  his  languid 
eyes  and  yawning,  “  I  wouldn’t  have  your  energy  for 
the  world,  father ;  it  would  wear  me  out  in  a  week.” 

“  It  has  carried  me  through  a  good  many  years,  too.” 
“  You  are  so  differently  constituted  from  what  I  am. 
I  couldn’t  stand  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“  Have  you  ever  tried  ?”  said  the  old  man,  flashing 
round  upon  him  suddenly. 

Augustus  subsided  altogether,  and  closed  his  eyes 
again. 

“  It  is  surprising  how  your  lungs  last,  father,  as  well 
as  your  energy.  You  beat  Lablache,  and  he  made  me 
deaf  for  two  hours  the  last  time  I  heard  him.” 


Admiral  Vian  winked  at  Meg — who,  in  spite  of  his 
prejudices,  was  growing  to  be  a  great  favourite  of  the 
old  man’s — and  then  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  called 
for  a  song. 

“  Never  mind  about  making  him  deaf,”  said  he ; 
“  give  us  something  stirring,  Meg.  He  wants  rousing 
a  bit.” 

“  But  it  seems  such  a  pity  to  disturb  Captain  Vian,” 
replied  Meg,  with  demure  malice. 

“  Devil  take  it !  what  business  has  a  guardsman  to 
doze  in  his  mother’s  drawing-room  ?  Manners  are 
manners  all  the  world  over  !” 

At  this  Augustus  lifted  himself  languidly  to  the  full 
height  of  his  splendid  stature,  and  offered  Meg  his  arm. 
This  attention  took  her  so  entirely  by  surprise,  coming 
from  him,  that  she  felt  the  colour  mount  to  her  face, 
and  an  odd  kind  of  hesitation  seize  her. 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  lead  you  to  the  piano  said 
the  guardsman  with  stately  indolence  ;  and  Meg,  whose 
cheeks  were  all  on  fire,  put  her  hand  on  his  strong  arm 
as  gingerly  as  if  her  touch  would  sting. 

Augustus  had  done  his  duty,  and  strolled  back  to  his 
sofa  again,  but  it  might  have  been  noticed  that  he  kept 
his  eyes  wide  open  after  this,  and,  moreover,  kept  them 
on  Meg.  It  was  lucky  she  did  not  know  this,  or  she 
would  have  sung  her  worst  instead  of  her  best,  as  she 
certainly  succeeded  in  doing. 

“  Brava,  Meg  !”  shouted  the  admiral,  and  Jack  went 
into  raptures.  Augustus  said,  “  Thank  you,”  coldly, 
but  courteously,  as  if  he  did  not  mean  to  give  his  father 
any  new  occasion  of  reminding  him  of  his  duty.  He 
was  studiously  and  elaborately  polite  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  espying  some  indolent  mockery  in  all  this 
ceremony,  Meg’s  cheeks  became  an  infliction  to  her 
by  reason  of  their  redness.  Jack,  who  was  apt  to 
blunder  in  spite  of  the  most  honest  intentions,  brought 
her  a  screen,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  services 
were  at  a  discount  afterwards. 

The  next  morning  Jack  was  to  take  his  mother 
and  Meg  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures.  It  was  not  far 
from  their  own  house,  and  Jack  proposed  that  they 
should  walk  Meg,  who  hated  driving  unless  she  held 
the  reins,  and  had  something  before  her  to  manage, 
readily  seconded  the  proposition,  and  Mrs.  Vian  gave  in. 

The  two  were  standing  together  in  the  hall,  waiting 
for  her  to  come  down,  when  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  Augustus  came  out  with  rather  a  brisker 
step  than  usual.  He  took  up  his  hat,  brushed  it  care¬ 
fully  himself,  and  then  began  to  mould  on  his  gloves. 
Jack  watched  him  with  secret  dismay,  and  ventured  at 
last  to  say — 

“  Are  you  going  out,  Gus  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  his  brother  -,  “  arn’t  you  r” 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  are,”  answered  Jack  still 
more  dubiously  ;  “  but  we  mean  to  walk.” 

“Just  the  very  morning,”  replied  the  guardsman, 
buttoning  his  glove ;  “  but  what  an  unearthly  time 
mother  is  putting  on  her  things  !” 

She  appeared  at  this  moment,  and  looked  straight  at 
her  eldest  son. 

“  Why,  you  are  not  going  with  us,  Augustus  ?” 

“  Shall  I  be  in  the  way,  then  r” 
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“  Of  course  I  shall  be  delighted.  You  will  take  care 
of  Meg,  and  Jack  can  give  me  his  arm.  I  am  such  a 
bad  walker,  you  are  sure  to  get  on  in  front,  but  you 
can  wait  for  us  in  the  lobby,  you  know.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Augustus,  with  unusual  anima¬ 
tion,  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  let  in  a  flood  of  sun¬ 
shine  upon  Meg’s  flushed  face.  He  bent  down  to  her 
and  smiled. 

There  was  something  very  peculiar  in  Augustus 
Vian’s  smile.  It  was  very  rare  for  one  thing,  and 
very  sweet  for  another.  In  repose  his  mouth  was 
rather  stern  from  its  want  of  flexibility,  but  it  softened 
oddly  when  he  smiled,  and  became  as  tender  as  a 
woman’s,  as  candid  as  a  child’s.  Meg  felt  the  full 
charm  of  this  smile  as  it  lighted  upon  her,  but  some¬ 
how  it  made  her  diffident  too.  She  was  painfully  em¬ 
barrassed  as  she  walked  along  silently  at  his  side.  But 
the  young  guardsman’s  languor  had  vanished,  it  seemed. 

He  talked  cleverly  and  genially  on  many  subjects, 
keeping  Meg's  attention  quite  absorbed  until  they  came 
to  Arlingter  House,  where  the  exhibition  was  held. 
Then  he  turned  round  to  look  for  his  mother  and  Jack. 

“  Poor  mother  !”  he  said  quite  gently,  “  it  is  hard  to 
be  old,  and  have  the  rheumatism,  and  stiff  joints,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  I  suppose  one  gets  gradually 
educated  to  that  point  of  endurance — just  as  cripples 
grow  fond  of  their  crutches,  I  am  told.  Anyhow,  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  be  young.” 

“  But  I  don’t  think  we  should  value  perpetual  youth,” 
said  Meg  timidly. 

“  Perhaps  not ;  and  yet  if  the  offer  were  made  to 
each  one  of  us,  I  fancy  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  would  accept.” 

“  I  should  be  one  of  the  exceptions,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Would  you  ?”  he  said,  with  a  look  of  real  interest. 
“  I  should  like  to  know  why.” 

But  at  this  moment  Jack  turned  the  corner,  and  hove 
in  sight.  He  was  feeling  horribly  unfilial,  and  ashamed 
of  himself  that  it  should  be  so.  He  might  and  would 
have  saved  himself  this  compunction  if  he  had  known 
that  Mrs.  Vian  was  enjoying  his  discomfiture,  and  meant 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  separate  him  from  IMeg.  Jack 
was  not  to  fall  in  love,  much  less  marry,  because  it 
would  spoil  his  prospects  and  cramp  his  energies. 
Augustus  might  do  as  he  liked,  and  if  he  took  a  fancy 
to  his  cousin  all  the  better,  although,  to  do  Mrs.  Vian 
justice,  she  was  not  the  least  worldly,  and  rather 
requited  that  her  son  should  be  happy  than  rich. 

But  Jack’s  plans  did  not  coincide  with  his  mother’s, 
and  his  brother’s  glance  of  awakening  interest  as  he 
bent  over  Meg  gave  him  a  jealous  pang,  and  made  him 
almost  hate  Augustus  for  the  moment.  He  hurried  his 
mother  on  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances,  and  though  she 
clung  to  him  as  the  old  man  of  the  sea  clung  to  Siabad 
the  Sailor,  he  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her  for  awhile,  and 
dropping  her  on  a  bench  presently,  on  the  pretext  that 
she  required  rest,  he  hastened  after  Margaret,  who 
was  examining  a  picture  Augustus  had  pointed  out. 

After  all,  Jack  had  been  her  first  friend,  and  Meg’s 
kind  heart  smote  her  when  she  saw  him  looking  so  pale 
and  sorrowful.  She  turned  to  him  with  a  smile. 

“  Do  come  and  look  at  this  wonderful  face,  cousin 


Jack,  the  eyes  seem  actually  to  start  out  of  the  canvas. 
Captain  Vian  says  it  is  meant  for  Rachel,  the  actress,  but 
is  painfully  flattered.” 

“  Captain  Vian,”  and  “  cousin  Jack  !”  His  woeful 
face  brightened  at  once.  The  contrast  was  in  his  favour, 
and  even  if  it  meant  nothing,  it  might  be  a  check  on 
Augustus’s  pride,  and  give  Jack  time.  They  were  still 
looking  at  the  mean,  dark  face,  with  the  wonderful  eyes, 
that  we  speak  no  ill  of  now  in  pure  compassion,  when 
a  tall,  fair  woman  sailing  past,  with  a  long  silken  sweep 
of  train  rustling  as  she  went,  stopped  suddenly,  and 
tapped  Augustus’s  arm  with  her  fan. 

“  Captain  Vian,  I  thought  it  must  be  you.” 

Augustus’s  manner  of  receiving  her  was  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  to  Meg  entirely,  and  took  her  by  surprise.  These 
Protean  changes  puzzled  her,  and  prevented  her  from 
feeling  at  her  ease.  Augustus  bowed  down  in  front  of 
the  fair  lady  almost  half  his  height. 

“  Dear  Duchess  Ann,  who  would  have  thought  of 
finding  you  here  ?  I  understood  that  you  were  down 
at  Torquay,  nursing  your  cough,  and  trying  to  get 
strong.” 

“  Do  I  look  ill,  then  r”  inquired  Duchess  Ann,  with 
a  coquettish  smile. 

“  You  look  very  lovely,  as  usual.” 

“  You  have  not  forgotten  how  to  flatter,  I  see.” 

“  I  never  flatter.” 

“What  is  your  name,  then,  for  pretty  speeches  r” 

“  You  are  very  cruel  to  question  me  !  You  know 
what  an  ignoramus  I  am  upon  such  subjects.  But  you 
are  surely  not  alone  ?”  he  added  suddenly. 

“  Why  not  r 

“  That  is  a  question  I  need  not  answer.” 

His  tone  was  serious  now,  and  a  shadow  fell  over 
the  fair  beauty  of  Duchess  Ann’s  face. 

“  Yes,”  she  said  sharply,  “  I  understand.  You  are 
like  all  the  rest,  Captain  Vian.” 

“  I  am  thankful  to  hear  that  you  have  so  many  good 
advisers.” 

“  But  I  am  sick  of  good  advice.  Supposing,  now, 
you  had  a  wife  forty  years  older  than  yourself  ?” 

“  I  should  cling  to  her  all  the  closer,  lest  people 
might  suspect  my  motives  in  marrying  her  if  I  did  not 
take  care.” 

“  Good  morning  to  you,  Captain  Vian,”  said  the 
lady,  pouting  disdainfully  as  she  passed  on.  “  If  you 
come  down  to  Torquay  in  the  winter  for  your  cough, 
call  on  my  husband  when  you  know  I  am  not  at  home.” 

She  sailed  out  of  sight,  rustling  and  frowning,  and 
then  Meg’s  enthusiasm  broke  forth. 

“  Oh,  Captain  Vian  !  what  a  lovely  woman  !  Who 
is  she  ?” 

“  She  is  the  wife  of  a  rich  old  banker,”  he  answered 
shortly  and  gravely,  as  if  the  subject  scarcely  pleased 
him. 

“  But  you  called  her  Duchess  Ann.” 

“  She  took  that  character  in  a  play  last  winter,  and 
has  gone  by  that  name  ever  since.” 

Captain  Vian  walked  on  a  few  paces  in  advance,  as  if 
he  did  not  want  to  be  questioned  any  more.  And 
Jack’s  eyes,  seeking  hers,  gave  her  a  sudden  warning  to 
be  silent  which  she  had  too  much  tact  to  disregard,  so 
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that  Meg,  eager  anJ  curious  as  she  felt,  had  to  be 
silent. 

But  she  promised  herself  to  get  all  she  could  out  of 
Jack  when  they  w’cre  alone.  Perhaps  Duchess  Ann 
had  jilted  Augustus  for  the  rich  old  banker,  although, 
to  do  him  justice,  there  was  no  sign  of  pique  or  annoy¬ 
ance  in  his  manner  of  receiving  her.  But  then  it  was 
no  use  being  a  man  of  the  world  if  you  could  not 
conceal  your  feelings.  ^ 

INIrs.  Vian  declared  herself  much  too  fatigued  to 
walk  home,  and  tried  to  persuade  Jack  that  he  had 
ovei-e\cried  himself  in  coming ;  but  having  been 
cheated  once,  the  young  man  was  on  his  guard. 

“  No,”  he  said  sturdily,  “  I  hate  doubling  up  my 
long  legs  in  a  carriage,  as  you  know,  and  you  won’t  be 
more  than  a  few  minutes  getting  home,  mother.  Riding 
is  more  in  Gus’s  line,  as  far  as  that  goes.” 

But  the  guardsman  declined. 

“  Perhaps  iSIeg  will  come,  then  ?”  suggested  Mrs.Vian. 

Meg  was  about  to  make  a  martyr  of  herself,  but  Jack 
interposed. 

*•  No,  mother,  that  wouldn’t  be  fliir.  Meg  wants  to 
see  all  she  can  now.  She'll  be  shut  up  enough  in  all 
conscience  when  she  goes  back  to  school.” 

!Mrs.  \’ian  did  not  look  very  pleased,  but  she  s.ald 
no  more,  and  Meg,  delighted  .tt  her  release,  walked  ofl”, 
smiling,  between  her  two  cousins.  Augustus  was  grave 
and  preoccupied.  Jack  did  the  honours  of  London  to  his 
beautiful  companion  with  evident  pride  and  gratification. 

'Fhey  were  to  go  home  through  the  park,  and  when 
they  got  to  Rotten  Row,  Jack  proposed  that  they 


should  have  chairs  and  rest  a  little.  Augustus  drew 
one  for  Meg  near  to  his  own,  and  Jack  watched  him 
with  jealous  eyes,  wondering  what  Meg’s  pride  would 
say  to  such  close  quarters.  But  she  sat  down  uncon¬ 
scious,  as  it  seemed,  and  even  allowed  him  to  rest  his 
arm  on  the  back  of  the  chair  in  a  position  which  gives 
some  idea  of  possession  or  appropriation  in  the  eyes  of 
a  looker-on.  Jack  fumed  and  fretted,  and  bit  one 
finger  of  his  glove  in  twain,  then  chewed  the  ends  of 
his  moustache  fiercely,  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  Meg, 
leaning  a  little  forward,  with  a  soft  smile  dimpling  at 
the  corner  of  her  lips,  had  only  ears  for  his  brother  at 
the  moment. 

London  was  ne.arly  empty  now  but  there  were  a 
few  people  in  the  Row,  some  riding,  some  d living. 
Presently  an  equipage  dashed  up,  handsomer  and  more 
pretentious  than  the  rest,  and  the  display  of  silver- 
plated  harness,  the  satin  coats  of  the  beautiful  horses, 
the  luxurious  appointments,  attracted  Meg’s  notice,  and 
she  gave  Vian  a  light  touch  with  her  parasol  to  draw 
his  attention. 

The  sole  occupant  was  a  lady,  and  her  head  was 
turned  -,  but  she  slowly  looked  round  in  passing,  lifted 
her  fair,  insolent  face,  stared  first  at  Meg,  and  then  at 
Captain  Vian,  and  then,  with  the  faintest  show  of  scorn 
in  her  eyes  and  attitude,  was  gone. 

“  Duchess  Ann  !”  exclaimed  Meg  involuntarily. 

“  Yes,”  said  Augustus,  rising  to  his  feet,  not  indo¬ 
lently,  but  wearily,  and  letting  his  hands  drop  to  his 
side.  “  Yes  ;  it  was  Duchess  Ann.  Come,  Jack,  I 
am  tired,  and  so  is  Miss  Vian  ;  let  us  go  home.” 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


EVE. 

THE  CHILD. 

They  say  to-nic:lit  is  Cliristmas  Kvo,  ami  liiijli  as  I  couM  rc^u-li, 

I’vL'  Lulls'  my  stockings  on  iLe  wall,  and  left  a  kiss  on  cacli. 

I  loft  a  ki.-s  (11  oacli  for  Him  who’ll  fill  iny  stockuiga  (luito; 
lie  never  came,  but  oh,  I’m  sure  He  will  to  ni  'ht. 

Ainl  to-ni.  rrow  ’ll  he  the  day  our  blesstxl  Christ  was  born, 

IVho  came  on  earth  to  jiity  me,  whom  many  others  scorn. 

And  why  it  is  they  treat  me  so  indts'd  I  cannot  tell. 

Hut  while  1  love  Him  next  to  you,  then  all  seems  wise  and  w(’ll. 

1  loll'.;  have  loolced  for  Christmas,  mother — waited  all  the  year, 
aVnd  very  strangs  it  is  indeed  to  I'ch;!  its  dawn  so  near. 

Hut  to-morrow  ’ll  be  the  day  I  so  have  jirayed  to  see. 

And  1  long  to  sleeji  and  wake,  and  find  what  it  will  liring  to  me. 

The  snow  is  in  the  strevt,  and  through  the  window  iJl  the  day 
I’ve  watched  the  little  children  jiass  ;  they  sociiicd  so  glad  and  gay! 
And  gaily  did  they  talk  about  the  gifts  they  would  receive : 

Oh,  all  the  world  is  glad  to-night,  for  this  is  Christmas  live. 

And,  mother,  on  the  cold,  cold  floor  I’ve  put  my  little  shoe, 

'J'he  other's  tom  across  the  toe,  and  things  might  there  slip  through. 
I’ve  set  my  little  shoe,  mother,  and  it  for  you  shall  bo. 

For  1  know  tliat  lie’ll  rememher  you  while  He  remcmljers  me. 

So  lay  me  in  my  bed,  mother,  and  hear  my  prayers  aright. 

He  never  came  before,  but  oh,  I’m  sure  lie  will  to-night. 

MIDNIGHT. 

Mother,  is  it  the  morning  yet  ?  I  (’reamed  that  it  was  here ; 

1  thought  the  sun  shone  through  th('paue  so  blcsscnl  and  so  clear. 

I  dreamed  my  little  stockings  there  were  full  as  they  could  hold. 

Hut  it’s  liardly  uioming  yet,  mother — it  is  so  dark  and  cold. 

1  dreamed  the  Ix'lls  rang  from  the  church  where  the  happy  iKHiple  go, 
And  they  rang  good-will  to  all  men  in  a  language  that  1  know. 

1  thought  I  t(X)k  from  off  the  wall  my  little  stockings  there. 

And  on  the  floor  1  emptied  them — such  sights  there  never  were. 


-V  doll  was  in  there,  meant  for  me,  just  like  those  little  girls 
IVho  always  turn  away  from  me  ;  and  oh,  it  had  such  curls! 

I  kissed  it  on  its  painted  chei'k ;  my  own  are  not  so  sweet ; 

The  ix'ople  used  to  stop  to  jwt  and  praise  them  in  the  strevt. 

And,  mother,  there  were  many  things  that  would  have  plt!used  you  too ; 
For  Hi'  who  hiul  rcmemlK'red  mo  laid  not  forgotten  you. 

Rut  I  only  dreamed  ’twas  morning,  and  yet  ’twas  far  away, 

Tho’  well  I  know  that  He  will  come  Ix'fore  the  early  day. 

So  I  will  put  my  dream  aside,  tho’  I  know  my  drt'am  was  true. 

And  ski'll,  and  dream  my  dream  again,  and  rise  at  morn  with  you. 

CHRISTMAS  MORN. 

THE  MOTHER. 

Ai.l  night  have  I  waked  with  weeping  till  the  bells  are  ringing  wild ; 
All  niglit  have  I  waked  with  my  sorrow,  and  lain  in  my  tears,  like  u 
chUd. 

For  over  against  the  wall,  as  empty  as  they  can  be. 

The  limp  little  stis'kiiigs  hang,  and  my  heart  is  breaking  in  mo ! 

Your  vision  was  false  as  the  world,  O  darling  dn'amer  and  dear! 

Hut  how  can  1  bear  you  to  wake  and  find  no  Christmas  here  i* 

Hotter  you  and  1  were  asleep  in  tho  slumber  whence  none  may  start. 
And  oh,  those  empty  stockings,  1  could  till  them  out  of  my  heart ! 

No  Christmas  for  you  or  for  me,  darling ;  your  kisses  were  all  in  vaui ; 
1  have  given  your  kisses  back  to  you  over  and  over  again  : 

I  have  foldixl  you  to  my  breast  with  a  moaning  no  one  lu'ars: 

Your  heart  is  happy  in  dreams,  tho’  your  hair  is  damji  with  my  tears. 
I  am  out  of  heart  and  hope ;  I  am  almost  out  of  my  mind ; 

The  world  is  cruel  and  cold,  and  only  Christ  is  kind : 

And  much  must  1x3  lionio  and  forborne ;  but  the  heaviest  burden  of  all 
Tliat  ever  hath  lain  on  my  life  are  those  little  light  things  on  the  wall. 
Hush,  Ix'lls,  you’ll  waken  my  dreamer  !  O  children,  so  full  of  cheer ! 
He  a  little  less  glad  going  by  ;  there  hath  been  no  Christmas  here, 
do  t.'nderly  over  the  stones,  O  light  feet  tripping  a  tune ! 

Till'  slighted  thing  slcoxis  in  my  arms — she’ll  waken  too  soon,  too  soon ! 
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MY  THREE  WIVES  AND  I. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  CONFESSION. 

"  Thon"li  wodlook  Ly  most  men  1)P  rnckou’ J  a  oursc, 

Throe  wives  iliJ  I  marry,  for  hotter,  for  worse ; 

'I'ho  lirst  for  her  jjorson,  the  next  for  her  purse. 

The  third  for  a  warming-iian,  doctress,  and  nurse.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  MY  CHILDHOOD  FLITTED  BY. 

Few  mc'ii,  it  i.s  .said,  marry  their  first  love.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  marry  mine.  Her  name  was  Bella ; 
but  whether  Arabella  or  Isabella,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  knew  her  surname. 

I  loved  her  very  passionately  for  all  that.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  remember,  I  had  ju.st  completed  my  ninth  year. 

I  had  been  taken  to  the  seaside  for  my  health,  and  it 
was  there  I  experienced  my  first  emotion  in  the  amatory 
line.  I  first  met  Bella  at  the  circulating  library,  whither  I 
had  been  sent  for  some  books.  She  noticed  me,  patted  me 
on  the  head,  asked  my  name,  and  allowed  me  to  carry 
her  books  home  for  her.  She  lived  in  the  next  house  to 
ours,  and  I  made  her  promise  always  to  let  me  do  her 
errands  for  her.  She  employed  me  very  frequently, 
and  intrusted  me  with  many  small  commissions,  which 
I  occasionally  executed  to  her  satisfaction.  On  the 
third  day  of  our  acquaintance  she  kissed  me,  and  from 
that  moment  I  was  her  slave  and  blackamoor.  By  the 
way,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  Bella  was 
slightly  my  senior — by  twenty  years  or  so — but  docs  the 
young  bulbul  turn  his  back  on  the  full-blown  rose  ? 
Buds  may  be  charming,  but  does  not  their  beauty  grow 
with  their  growth  ?  are  they  not  more  lovely  as  they 
open  out  ?  I  don’t  pretend  to  say  that  I  bore  much  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  bulbul,  for  I  never  belonged  to  the 
tuneful  choir ;  but  for  all  that  I  admired,  loved,  and 
adored  my  rose  with  the  deciduous  petals. 

Did  she  return  my  affection  ?  Yea,  even  as  she  re¬ 
turned  the  affection  of  her  dog.  She  could  never  have 
fathomed  the  depth  of  my  feelings,  or  she  would  not 
have  insulted  me  as  she  did  one  lovely  afternoon.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing  the  fashionable  confectioner’s,  and 
accidentally  looked  in  as  I  went  by  ;  Bella  was  munching 
a  Bath  bun ;  our  eyes  met ;  she  smiled  and  beckoned 
me  to  her  side ;  I  entered  the  shop  with  mingled  shy¬ 
ness  and  rapture  ;  she  turned  to  a  young  woman  behind 
the  counter  and  said  something,  which  I  did  not  catch, 
for  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  that  I  was  near  her, 
and  could  touch  her  dress,  and  could  lay  my  hand  upon 
her  chair.  Presently  she  placed  a  little  screw  of  paper 
in  my  hand,  and  said — “  That’s  for  you,  Harry.”  I 
could  not  speak ;  my  heart  was  too  full ;  but  I  looked 
up  to  her  with  great  reverence,  and  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  “  What  a  strange  child  you  are  !”  she  said, 
drawing  me  to  her.  “  Now  shut  your  eyes  and  open 
your  mouth,  and  see  what  a  fairy  has  brought  you.” 
Laughing  merrily,  I  did  as  she  bade  me.  She  took  the 
paper  out  of  my  hand  and  gently  inserted  between  my 
lips — a  lollipop.  The  indignity  was  too  galling.  What 
I  had  expected  I  know  not,  but  in  my  excitement  I 


flung  the  lollipop  into  the  street,  dashed  the  others  on 
the  ground  at  her  feet,  and  sobbed  aloud — “  Yon  have 
broken  my  heart ;  I  wanted  your  love,  not  lollipops.  I 
will  never  speak  to  you  again.”  Therewith  I  rushed 
out  of  the  shop  and  ran  away  home,  crying  bitterly  all 
the  way.  But  no  sympathy  awaited  me  there.  My 
sisters  went  into  hysterics  of  laughter  when  I  told  my 
tale.  “  Goose  !”  cried  my  mother,  go  upstairs  and 
wash  your  eyes,  and  then  take  these  books  to  the 
library.”  Her  cruel  words  incieascd  my  agony  of 
sorrow,  and  I  wept  myself  into  a  headache  that  pro¬ 
cured  me  at  bedtime  a  nasty  gritty  white  powder  in 
a  scanty  teaspoonful  of  jam,  followed  by  a  dose  of 
castor-oil  on  the  following  morning.  Such  drastic 
treatment  was  fatal  to  my  love,  and  I  can  confidently 
recommend  its  application  in  similar  cases.  In  its 
incipient  stage  no  emotional  weakness  would  stand 
against  castor-oil,  or  salts  and  senna,  and  much  misery 
might  thereby  be  averted.  In  my  own  case,  at  all 
events,  a  perfect  cure  was  accomplished,  and  I  thought 
no  more  of  my  unappreciative  Bella. 

My  precocious  and  even  morbid  sensitiveness  was 
partly  caused,  and  considerably  increcised,  through  .an 
accident  which  confined  me  to  the  house  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  and  for  many,  many  weeks  in  a  reclining 
posture.  During  this  lengthened  period  of  constraint  I 
was  allowed  to  read  pretty  well  whatever  I  pleased, 
and  my  appetite  proved  omnivorous.  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Sylvester  Tramper,  Baron  Munchausen,  and  Lemuel 
Gulliver  formed  the  substratum  of  my  literary  acquire¬ 
ments.  The  Arabian  Nights,  however,  constituted  the 
true  foundation  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  world  of 
fiction.  In  those  days  I  used  to  be  greatly  moved  in 
reading  the  Old  Testament,  but  these  three  portly 
volumes  of  Eastern  romance  possessed  a  fascination  for 
me  which  even  Shakspeare  failed  to  exercise  at  a  later 
day.  There  was  not  an  incident  which  I  did  not 
conjure  up  before  my  closed  eyes,  in  its  fullest  details, 
with  the  exception  of  costume,  for  somehow  the  cha¬ 
racters  always  would  appear  attired  in  the  garb  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  for  the  princely  personages, 
there  was  not  one  in  whom  I  did  not,  at  times,  live  and 
breathe  and  have  my  being.  Laying  down  the  volume, 
and  turning  my  face  to  the  back  of  the  couch,  I  would 
pass  in  safety  and  triumph  through  all  the  most  terrific 
adventures,  largely  supplemented  by  my  own  crude 
invention,  while  the  tears  I  shed  in  the  course  of  my 
imaginary  love  scenes,  though  they  may  not  have 
exerted  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  certainly  tended  to  retard  my  recovery. 

I  had  been  so  long  accustomed  in  my  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  to  aflect  royal  attributes,  one  of  which  appeared  to 
consist  in  addressing  inferiors  in  the  second  personal 
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pronoun,  that  one  day  I  began  to  Thou  and  Thee  my 
otherwise  revered  female  relatives.  My  mother  looked 
at  me  tor  an  instant,  and  then  observed  to  one  of  my 
sisters,  with  a  slight  sneer — “  There  seems  to  be  a 
Quaker  in  the  family.  We  must  get  him  a  broad-brim 
beaver  the  next  time  we  go  into  Reading.  I  hope  he 
won't  take  to  telling  fibs.” 

The  connection  between  telling  fibs  and  wearing  a 
broad-brim  was  beyond  my  comprehension,  the  venerable 
joke  on  that  subject  not  having  as  yet  reached  my  ears, 
but  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  contempt  and  disgust  that 
“  the  women  ”  could  not  understand  the  difference 
between  a  Caliph  and  a  Qiiaker. 

The  next  book  that  came  into  my  clutches  was  Amadis 
cf  GauL  Not  even  the  Arabian  Xights  afforded  me 
such  rapturous  delight  as  that  wonderful  narrative  of 
superhuman  heroism  and  crack-brained  audacity.  The 
number  of  giants,  magicians,  and  ravening  monsters  that 
fell  beneath  my  irresistible  lance  and  trenchant  sabre 
would  have  filled  a  work  three  times  the  dimensions  of 
the  one  that  gave  rise  to  them.  Even  now  I  agree  with 
Master  Nicholas,  the  barber,  that  it  is  the  best  book 
that  has  been  written  in  that  kind,  from  this  period 
my  heroines  became  more  idealistic  and  my  love  scenes 
more  tender  and  pathetic.  There  was  less  underhand 
intrigue,  less  intervention  of  slaves  and  eunuchs,  less 
mulfling  up,  and  also  less  fear  of  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences.  Clad  in  my  armour  of  proof,  brandishing 
a  spear  that  might  have  done  for  a  weaver’s  beam,  and 
girt  with  a  falchion  that  could  cleave  through  a  granite 
rock,  I  defied  all  powers  of  the  earth  and  air  to  come 
between  me  and  the  queen  of  my  heart.  This  valiant 
frame  of  mind  was  further  strengthened  by  a  gluttonous 
devouring  of  Hoole’s  translations  of  the  Orlando  Furioso 
and  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Now  for  the  first  time  I 
pined  over  my  ill-health.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  get 
well,  that  I  might  shoot  straight  up  into  manhood  !  Eor 
I  knew  nothing  of  boys  and  their  abominable  animalism. 
To  hasten  my  recovery  I  became  the  most  patient  of 
patients.  Should  a  hero  repine  for  any  less  cause  than 
forced  absence  from  his  lady-love  ?  My  heart  was  fixed 
to  win  my  spurs  by  some  mighty  achievement  that 
should  throw  into  the  shade  all  that  had  ever  been 
essayed  by  Christian  knight  or  Paynim  soldan.  It  never 
once  entered  my  head  that  all  the  rubbish  with  which  I 
had  been  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  my  mind  was  un¬ 
real  and  fictitious.  To  me  it  was  all  historical,  and, 
giant  for  giant,  Goliath  seemed  about  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  member  of  the  monstrous  brtxrd  upon  whom 
good  knights  and  true  had  been  warring  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  our  own  degenerate  days. 

But  a  new  revelation  awaited  me.  Though  nothing 
could  exceed  the  affectionate  tenderness  with  which  I 
was  treated  by  my  mother,  the  dear  good  lady  appeared 
to  be  quite  unheedful  of  the  fact  that  I  might  possibly 
be  gifted  with  either  memory  or  imagination,  or  even 
with  both.  I  was  allowed,  therefore,  to  remain  in  the 
drawjng-room  in  the  evening  while  she  read  aloud  to 
my  ever-industrious  sisters  the  latest  novel  or  romance 
that  was  going  the  round  of  the  county  book  club.  In 
this  way  I  listened  with  feverish  impatience  and  excite¬ 
ment  to  a  very  nonsensical  book  entitled  The  Magic 


Ring,  of  which  I  do  not  at  present  remember  a  line,  but 
which  opened  up  to  me  a  new  world  of  ecstatic  day 
dreams.  My  pleasure  was  not  unalloyed.  On  the  very 
verge  of  a  crisis,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  spirit-stirring 
description,  the  voice  of  the  reader  would  die  away,  the 
book  would  slip  from  her  hand,  her  head  would  slowly 
and  gently  sink  forward,  and  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  perfect  silence  would  ensue, 
rendered  more  painfully  perceptible  by  the  hissing 
crackle  of  needle  and  thread  rapidly  and  incessantly 
drawn  through  muslin  or  calico.  At  such  moments  I 
writhed  in  agony  upon  my  couch,  but  dared  not  rouse 
the  sleeper.  In  fact,  I  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  the 
audience.  I  had  my  own  book,  in  which  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  absorbed.  It  was  Rollin' s  Ancient  History 
— a  nicely-written  book,  it  is  true,  but  devoid  of  the 
high  seasoning  for  which  I  had  acquired  such  a  dange¬ 
rous  relish. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover, 

I  was  perpetually  supplied  with  books  which,  without 
help  and  guidance,  I  could  not  possibly  understand.  In 
addition  to  Rollin,  I  had  to  read  through  Hook's  Rome, 
Whistons  Josephus,  JUitford's  Greece,  and  Russell's 
Modern  Europe.  As  I  returned  one,  another  was  placed 
in  my  hands,  but  without  any  sort  of  examination  or  the 
slightest  explanation  or  inquiry.  The  consequence  was 
that  I  skipped  whole  chapters,  and  picked  out  only 
personal  anecdotes  and  battle  pieces  -,  but  as  I  could  not 
pronounce  the  names  of  either  Grecian  or  Roman 
worthies,  these  histories  made  a  no  more  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  than  words  written  in  the  wet  sand  in  front  of  the 
advancing  tide.  While  the  novel-reading  was  g<.)ing  on 
I  used  to  turn  a  leaf  from  time  to  time,  carefully  com¬ 
mitting  to  memory  the  number  of  the  last  page,  that  I 
might  know  where  to  start  from  the  next  morning. 

The  first  schoolmaster  to  whom  I  was  intrusted  dis¬ 
covered  the  depth  of  my  ignorance  at  the  first  throw  of 
his  plummet.  I  was  then  ten  years  of  age,  but  having 
been  brought  up,  so  to  speak,  entirely  by  hand,  and  in 
the  midst  of  women,  I  knew  nothing  of  anything  beyond 
the  Arabian  Nights  and  knight-errantry.  bly  good 
mother,  however,  had  vaunted  the  extent  of  my  reading, 
and  had  dwelt  with  considerable  unction  upon  my 
familiarity  with  ancient  history.  .Shortly  after  she  had 
driven  away  and  left  me  in  tears  and  gloom,  the  ped.i- 
gogue  took  me  into  the  schoolroom  and  called  me  up  to 
his  desk.  Placing  before  me  Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome, 
which  hb  opened  at  a  venture,  he  desired  me  to  read 
aloud.  I  at  once  complied,  having  no  false  shame,  and 
being  wholly  unaware  of  my  own  deficiencies.  With 
great  volubility,  and  in  a  loud  sing-song  tone,  I  gabbled 
over  a  couple  of  pages,  miscalling  all  the  proper  names 
and  mispronouncing  all  the  long  words.  The  other 
boys,  who  had  been  tittering  from  the  commencement, 
at  length  burst  out  into  ungovernable  laughter. 

“  That  will  do,  my  boy,”  said  the  pedagogue,  sup¬ 
pressing  his  own  inclination  to  join  in  the  general 
merriment.  “  I  think  you  had  better  sit  down  there — 
at  the  bottom  of  the  school — and,”  he  added,  with  a 
slight  laugh,  which  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  gufiaw 
from  forty  noisy  throats,  “  I  daresay  you  will  soon 
work  your  way  to  the  top.” 
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“  1  hope  so,  sir,”  I  replied,  with  a  pleasant  smile; 

“  I  promised  my  mamma  to  complete  my  education  in 
two  years.” 

'riicreupon  a  shout  rang  through  the  room  which 
even  the  plugosus  orbilius  failed  to  restrain  for  some  few 
seconds. 

In  the  meantime  I  took  the  seat  indicated  with  perfect 
self-complacency. 

“  Now  then,  booby,”  said  the  small  urchin  beneath 
whom  I  was  placed,  “  remember,  you’ll  have  to  look 
up  all  my  words  for  me.” 

“  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  assist  you,”  I  suavely 
replied,  “  during  the  short  time  I  remain  here.  It  is 
quite  a  temporary  arrangement,  you  know,  and  I  may 
be  promoted  at  any  time.” 

“  I  like  your  cheek,”  said  he,  “  but  come,  now,  look 
alive  ;  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  these  three  words 
in  less  than  no  time.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  I  answered,  with  what  was 
intended  for  a  stately  bow,  “  that  I  cannot  assist  you  for 
the  moment.  I  must  now  pursue  my  own  studies. 
During  the  recess  you  may  command  me.” 

“  None  of  your  nonsense,  booby.  If  you  don’t  do 
what  I  tell  you.  I’ll  give  you  a  good  hiding  as  soon  as 
school’s  up.” 

“  If  that  is  intended  for  a  threat,”  I  said,  “  you  have 
mistaken  your  man.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  oblige  you, 
but  no  coercion.” 

“  Oh,  bother  your  fine  talk.  Once  for  all,  are  you 
going  to  do  as  you  are  told  r” 

“  I  receive  no  orders  from  you,”  was  my  reply. 

“  Oh,  you  don’t,  don’t  you?”  cried  the  young  demon; 
“  perhaps,  then,  you  will  receive  that,”  and  he  contrived 
with  his  heavy  iron-shod  heel  to  give  me  a  violent  kick 
on  the  instep.  The  pain  doubled  me  up  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  I  refrained  from  crying,  which  seemed  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  upon  my  tormentor. 

“  Ah,  you  are  not  such  a  milksop  as  I  thought  you 
were,”  he  said  ;  “  but  won’t  I  make  you  blub  when  we 
get  out,  that’s  all !” 

In  another  half-hour  school  was  dismissed,  and  little 
Atkins  said  aloud  to  the  boys,  who  were  flocking  round 
to  take  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  new  comer — 

“  I  am  going  to  punch  young  Greenhorn’s  head. 
Come  and  see  the  lark.” 

“  Is  this  true  ?”  said  a  biggish,  fair-haired  hoy,  who 
was  called  “  The  Poet”  because  of  the  facility  with 
which  he  tacked  together  nonsense  Latin  verses.  “Are 
you  going  to  fight  Dicky  Atkins  r” 

“  I  can  have  no  objection  to  do  so,”  I  replied,  “  if 
he  desires  to  test  my  prowess,  but  I  am  a  stranger  here, 
and  have  neither  arms  nor  a  squire.” 

There  was  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  with  sundry 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight,  which  I  had  sense 
enough  to  see  were  not  intended  to  be  complimentary. 
The  contrast  between  the  rudeness  of  my  new  com¬ 
panions  and  the  gentle  forbearance  which  I  had  hitherto 
experienced,  struck  a  chill  into  my  heart,  and  the  tears 
rose  unbidden  to  my  eyes. 

“  Pretty  cry-baby,”  said  Dicky  Atkins,  pulling  my 
ear  and  causing  me  acute  pain. 

“  I  am  not  a  cry-baby,”  I  exclaimed  ;  “  nor  arc  you 
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a  gentleman.  If  there  is  any  boy  here  of  gentle  blood, 

I  am  ready  to  combat  him  with  whatever  arms  he  pleases, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  fight  with  fists  like  a  butcher’s 
boy.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  said  Dicky,  “  I’m  not  a  gentleman, 
aint  I  ?  How  do  you  like  that,  my  lord  ?”  And  he 
kicked  me  on  a  spot  where  honour  is  peculiarly  sensitive. 

Closing  my  eyes,  I  rushed  wildly  at  my  opponent, 
beating  the  air  with  my  open  hands  and  flinging  my 
arms  about  like  a  windmill.  To  my  surprise  I  suddenly 
received  a  smart  tap  on  the  nose  which  drew  a  few 
drops  of  blood,  then  a  crack  on  the  mouth  which 
slightly  cut  one  of  my  lips,  and  before  I  could  recover 
from  my  amazement  there  came  a  thump  on  my  right 
eye  which  made  it  both  ache  and  smart,  and  filled  it 
with  water,  so  that  I  could  not  see  anything  when  I 
opened  it. 

“  There,  there,”  cried  the  Poet,  stepping  between 
us.  “  That  will  do  for  to-day.  By  the  way,  youngster, 
what  is  your  name  ?” 

“  Henry  Oliphant,”  I  answered,  confused  and  be¬ 
wildered,  but  still  facing  my  tormentor. 

“  All  right.  Look  here,  Dick,  Harry  shall  fight  you 
this  day  week,  and  I’ll  bet  sixpence  he  will  lick  you 
like  a  sack.” 

The  wager  was  accepted  by  a  boy  of  the  Poet’s  own 
standing,  who  further  undertook  to  train  his  “bird”  for 
the  next  encounter.  The  Poet’s  instructions  were  few 
and  simple.  I  was  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  never  mind 
the  blows  I  got,  go  into  close  quarters,  hit  out  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  and  always  aim  at  the  same  spot, 
taking  which  eye  I  pleased.  The  day  appointed  for  the 
combat  came  round  with  the  punctuality  characteristic 
of  disagreeable  events.  Dicky  and  I  were  stripped  of 
our  jackets  and  neckties;  each  was  promised  a  penny  as 
the  reward  of  victory,  and  a  thrashing  as  the  penalty 
for  defeat.  The  affltir  was  quickly  decided.  Walking 
straight  up  to  my  adversary,  and  receiving  without 
flinching  a  tap  on  the  cheek  and  another  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  I  let  fly  one,  two,  one,  two,  on  his  left  eye. 
Dicky  clapped  his  hand  over  the  wounded  organ,  set 
up  a  hideous  howl,,  and  took  to  his  heels.  Rly  reputa¬ 
tion  was  at  once  established,  and  the  Poet  admitted  me 
into  his  establishment  of  “  game  cocks.” 

At  this  school  two  or  three  of  the  bigger  boys  kept 
“  game  cocks,”  that  is,  smaller  boys,  whom  they  trained 
to  fight  for  small  sums,  never  exceeding  one  shilling. 
If  the  keepers  themselves  fell  out,  they  never  by  any 
chance  came  into  personal  collision,  but  settled  the 
dispute  by  means  of  two  of  their  “  birds.”  Though 
hardly  consistent  with  my  notions  of  chivalry,  I  rather 
liked  this  system.  Fighting  came  naturally  to  me,  not 
from  a  bad  or  quarrelsome  disposition,  for  I  never  boro 
a  spice  of  malice  against  any  one,  but  because  it  chimed 
in  with  my  monomania.  It  was  not  Henry  Oliphant 
who  was  bruising  and  being  bruised,  but  Julius  Ca'sar, 
Hector,  or  Achilles,  for  my  knights-errant  were  speedily 
displaced  by  classical  heroes.  In  fact,  I  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  myself,  and  consequently  made  very  little  progress 
in  my  school  exercises.  Having  naturally  a  good 
memory,  I  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a  parrot-like 
familiarity  with  the  Latin  grammar,  and  could  repeat 
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the  “  Propria  qu.T  maribus  ”  from  beginning  to  end 
without  check  or  fault,  but  I  never  could  apply  anything 
I  had  learned,  or  understand  the  principles  of  the 
simplest  rule.  In  this  respect  I  resembled  “  Young 
Bengal,”  whose  theoretical  perceptions  are  as  quick  as 
his  power  of  carrying  out  in  practice  is  weak  and 
defective. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  past  life  I  am  inclined  to 
repudiate  all  personal  responsibility  for  the  acts  com¬ 
mitted  by  my  body.  And  for  this  reason,  that  it  never 
was  exclusively  my  own  body.  In  the  day  dreams 
which  represented  myself  in  the  performance  of  the 
most  heroic  or  the  most  virtuous  actions,  whether 
abounding  in  wealth  or  reduced  to  starvation,  whether 
ruling  nations  or  cast  away  upon  a  desert  island,  what¬ 
ever  the  scene,  it  was  not  “  I,”  or  even  “  Henry,”  who 
figured  in  the  inward  narrative,  but  “  He.”  It  was 
“He”  whose  heart  was  broken  once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  by  the  treachery  of  a  friend,  or  the  perfidy 
of  a  fair  one.  It  was  “  He”  who  had  only  to  wish  for 
a  thing  to  have  it,  who  possessed  the  cap  and  purse  of 
Portunatus,  whose  wisdom  surpassed  that  of  Solomon, 
in  whose  grasp  Samson  would  have  been  as  a  newborn 
babe.  Of  moral  principle  I  have  never  had  the  slightest 
perception  in  my  own  case,  though  keen  enough  in 
applying  that  st.indard  to  my  neighbours.  'Fhe  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  entered  largely  and  frequently  into 
the  thrilling  episodes  in  which  “  He”  bore  such  a 
distinguished  part,  but  had  no  influence  whatever  on 
my  own  conduct  towards  my  neighbour.  By  way  of 
illustration  I  will  adduce  one  trifling  incident. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  school  for  the  head  usher 
to  mark  down  upon  a  slate  the  names  of  boys  who  had 
incut  red  any  sort  of  disgrace,  whether  through  stupidity, 
idleness,  or  disobedience,  each  fault  being  represented 
by  a  stroke  either  perpendicular  or  sloping  to  the  right 
or  left.  The  rule  was  that  whenever  these  marks 
amounted  to  one  dozen,  they  were  eflliced  by  a  caning. 
Somehow  01  other,  just  before  the  Paster  holidays  a 
long  list  of  names  was  down,  and  an  unusual  number 
of  bad  marks  scored  against  them.  Good  Friday  fell 
very  late  that  year,  and  the  long  interval  between 
Christmas  and  Easter  had  exhausted  whatever  goodness 
there  was  in  us,  and  nearly  all  of  us  broke  out  of 
bounds  as  well  as  broke  down  at  our  tasks.  So  constant 
and  aggravated  were  the  complaints  that  were  made 
by  the  head  usher  to  Orbilius,  that  tlie  latter  declared 
his  intention  of  supplementing  the  otthodox  caning  by 
withholding  leave  to  go  home  from  all  who  had  even 
ten  marks  on  the  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week.  The 
school  was  in  despair.  At  least  a  score  of  boys  were 
in  danger  of  spending  Easter  in  that  drearv  playground. 

On  turning  in  at  night  the  matter  was  discussed  in  all 
its  beatings,  but  the  only  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
the  Uaher  was  a  beast  and  Orbilius  a  brute.  For  my 
part  I  said  nothing.  I  had  that  day  been  reading  about 
Curtius,  and  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  his  “  leap 
in  the  dark,”  though  in  my  continuation  of  the  story  he 
finally  emerged  through  a  subterranean  passage  and 
came  out  in  a  beautiful  country,  where  he  delivered  a 
lovely  princess  from  the  power  of  an  enchanter,  and 
lived  happy  ever  after  as  king,  husband,  and  father. 


It  now  occurred  to  me  that  “  He”  should  play  the  part 
of  Curtius,  and  devote  himself  for  the  good  of  the 
school.  The  resolution  was  formed  as  soon  as  it  had 
suggested  itself,  and  I  fell  asleep  with  a  tear  stealing 
down  each  check,  drawn  forth  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  heroic  act  about  to  be  achieved  by  my  alia-  ego. 

I  was  always  a  light  sleeper,  and  could  awake  at 
almost  any  hour  I  chose.  Accordingly  at  the  first  peep 
of  day  I  drew  on  my  stockings  and  crept  silently  out  of 
the  room,  slid  down  the  banister  to  avoid  making  a 
noise,  and  stole  into  the  schoolroom.  The  usher’s  desk 
was  unlocked,  and  the  hateful  slate  was  lying  on  the 
top  of  his  books  and  papers.  A  moistened  finger 
speedily  reduced  the  number  of  marks,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  standing  against  my  own  name,  which 
“  He”  scorned  to  touch.  I  then  hastened  back  to  bed 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  under  the  intoxication  of 
successful  heroism.  No  one  had  seen  me  go  forth,  no 
one  witnessed  my  return.  Looking  round  with  a  smile 
of  triumph  and  a  sort  of  paternal  feeling,  as  who 
should  say,  “Bless  you,  my  children,”  I  slipped  into 
bed  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Shortly  after  we  had  sat  down  to  our  desks  I 
observed  the  head  usher  walk  up  to  Orbilius  with  the 
slate  in  his  hand,  and  an  animated  conversation  ensued 
in  low  tones.  A  sense  of  the  ludicrous  suddenly  came 
over  me,  and  I  shook  with  suppressed  laughter  as  I 
bent  my  head  over  my  books.  The  boys  on  each  side 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  but  it  had  long 
been  voted  that  I  was  not  quite  right  in  the  head,  and 
this  ill-timed  hilarity  was  simply  put  down  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  eccentricity. 

Nothing  was  said  until  we  had  finished  breakfast, 
but  just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  rising  from  our 
seats  Orbilius  addressed  us  in  harsh,  angry  tones  that 
startled  every  one  but  myself. 

“  Let  no  one  stir,”  he  said.  “  Boys,  an  offence  has 
been  committed  in  the  course  of  last  night  which 
demands  instant  and  signal  punishment.  A  large 
number  of  marks  has  been  rubbed  off  Mr.  Thompson’s 
slate.  I  insist  upon  knowing  who  is  the  culprit.” 

The  boys  exchanged  looks  of  wonderment,  but  no 
one  replied.  Indeed,  it  was  news  to  all  but  myself,  and 
in  my  case  silence  was  the  result  of  sheer  modesty.  In 
my  own  eyes  I  had  performed  an  act  of  such  magnani¬ 
mity,  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  I  should  win  for 
ever  the  respect  of  my  teachers  and  the  love  of  my 
schoolfellows.  Clearly  it  would  never  do  to  blow 
my  own  trumpet.  Judge,  then,  how  intensely  I  was 
startled  and  disgusted  when  Orbilius  again  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  spake — 

“  I  insist  upon  knowing  who  did  it.  Very  well, 
young  gentlemen,  as  I  see  that  you  would  rather  spend 
your  Easter  here,  doing  double  tasks,  I  shall  write  to 
your  parents  not  to  send  for  you.  'Fhere  is  a  boy 
among  you  who  is  a  sneak  and  a  coward.” 

“  "Fis  false  !”  I  shouted,  springing  to  my  feet.  “  He 
lies  in  his  throat  who  says  so !  It  was  I  who  did  the 
deed,  and  I  glory  in  it !” 

Consternation  fell  upon  the  school,  but  Orbilius, 
instead  of  flying  into  a  passion,  looked  at  me  sadly  and 
pityingly,  and  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself — 
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“  Poor  boy  !  His  head  is  quite  gone.  Come  here, 
my  man.  Don’t  be  afraid.  I  am  not  angry  with  you, 
but  you  have  acted  very  wrongly." 

Thereupon  he  pointed  out  to  me,  gravely  and  kindly, 
the  real  nature  of  the  offence  I  had  committed.  The 
film  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  I  wept  bitterly  in  shame 
and  anguish.  In  my  remorse  I  begged  to  have  all  the 
effaced  marks  set  down  against  my  own  name,  but 
Orbilius  contented  himself  with  giving  me,  for  example 
sake,  a  caning  that  appeared  to  the  other  boys  very 
terrible ;  but  somehow  the  cane  hardly  touched  me, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  go  home  as  if  nothing  particular 
had  happened. 

bly  natural  or  acquired  inability  to  appreciate  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil  wherever  “He" 
was  concerned,  was  further  illustrated  by  an  incident 
that  occurred  during  the  Midsummer  holidays.  I  had 
surreptitiously  got  hold  of  lEooJstoA  and  Peveril  cj  the 
Peak,  and  had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
learning  to  provide  for  oneself  in  the  event  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  swarming  with  enemies  thirsting  for 
one’s  life.  Prowling  about  the  shrubberies  for  a  secure 
place  of  concealment,  1  discovered  an  admirable  spot 
close  to  the  dairy-house.  An  old  yew-tree  with  its 
dense,  gloomy  foliage  gave  one  the  idea  that  it  touched 
the  wall  at  the  gable  end.  In  reality  a  space  intervened 
of  about  eight  feet,  but  two  sturdy  boughs  very  nearly 
reached  the  western  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden — the 
back  of  the  dairy  being  in  continuation  and  supporting 
two  magnificent  apricot-trees.  Here,  then,  was  an 
asylum  for  my  “  shadow.” 

The  first  step  was  to  construct  a  nest  on  the  two 
stout  yew  branches.  This  was  done  without  much 
difficulty.  I'he  splendid  evergreen  bushes  that  rilled 
up  the  background  of  the  shrubberies  were  ruthlessly 
despoiled  of  long  leafy  boughs,  which  I  contrived  to 
interweave  with  considerable  ingenuity.  In  something 
less  than  a  week  an  umbrageous  retreat  was  formed 
eminently  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  “  hostile 
myrmidons.”  A  yew-tree  interwoven  with  laurel, 
lauristinus,  and  Portugal  laurel  was  certainly  an  unusual 
phenomenon,  nor  had  I  taken  into  consideration  the 
trilling  circumstance  that  their  leaves  would  speedily 
wither  and  decay. 

However,  there  was  the  refuge.  The  next  question 
was  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  provender.  The  dairy  was 
convenient  to  a  certain  extent,  and  so  was  the  kitchen 
garden.  'I’he  only  drawback  was  that  both  the  dairy¬ 
maid  and  the  gardener  seemed  to  know  the  exact 
quantity  of  everything  committed  to  their  charge,  and 
gave  the  alarm  of  pilferers  before  enough  had  been 
abstracted  to  nourish  half  a  hero.  Something  must  be 
done.  'Phe  hider  could  not  be  left  to  starve,  like  a 
birdling  whose  parent  birds  have  been  entrapped  or 
shot.  In  one  wing  of  the  sideboard  there  were  always 
some  dishes  of  biscuits  and  dried  fruits,  and  a  glass 
bowl  full  of  lump  sugar.  It  was  not  aldermanic 
aliment,  but  the  Bruce  did  not  ask  for  ortolans  when 
he  was  hiding  from  his  foes,  neither  was  the  Chevalier, 
in  a  similar  predicament,  clamorous  for  turtle  and 
venison.  A  certain  quantity,  therefore,  was  purloined 
every  day  and  conveyed  to  the  stronghold,  but  my 
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mother’s  sharp  eyes  were  not  k  ng  in  detecting  the 
accelerated  consumption  of  her  dainties.  A  watch  was 
set,  and  one  day  I  was  so  nearly  surprised  that  I  had 
barely  time  to  hide  my  well-rilled  handkerchief  under  a 
footstool,  and  make  my  escape  through  the  French 
window  into  the  garden.  Why  I  did  not  take  it  with 
me  is  one  of  those  things  that  no  fellow  can  under¬ 
stand. 

The  footstool  was  by  chance  knocked  over  or 
removed.  In  any  case,  the  robbery  was  made  manifest, 
and  also  the  robber,  for  in  those  days  my  handkerchiefs 
were  carefully  marked  with  initials  and  cipher.  The 
delinquent  was  sought  for,  shouted  for,  by  my  brother 
John,  a  tall,  lanky  boy  many  years  my  senior — a  dull 
spooney  in  his  youth,  an  intensely  respectable  dullard  in 
his  manhood — and  eventually  found. 

“  Harry,”  said  my  mother,  “  this  handkerchief  appears 
to  be  yours.  Did  you  put  these  things  into  it  r” 

Should  I  save  myself  by  betraying  “  Him  r”  Never. 
The  ready  1 —  Well,  invention,  was  at  hand. 

“  No,’’  I  answ'ered.  “  John  must  have  done  it.” 

“  My  eye,  what  a  cracker  !”  exclaimed  that  interest¬ 
ing  youth.  “  Why,  there’s  lots  of  grub  up  in  that  nest 
of  yours,  which  you  think  nobody  knows  anything 
about.  I  have  just  had  a  blow-out  up  there.” 

The  refuge  discovered,  and  by  John,  of  all  people  in 
the  world !  Of  the  thievings  thus  brought  to  light  I 
thought  nothing  at  all.  There  was  really  nothing 
mean  or  greedy  about  my  conduct.  I  had  sworn  to 
save  “  FIim,”and  lo!  I  had  failed.  I  bowed  down  my 
head  between  my  hands,  and  wept  and  sobbed  as  if  my 
heart  would  break.  But  no  one  pitied  the  thief  and 
sneak,  for  so  I  appeared  in  their  eyes,  and  I  was  sent  to 
Coventry. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  head  gardener  asked 
to  see  my  mother,  and  complained  that  somebody  had 
been  breaking  down  and  spoiling  the  evergreens. 
Whole  branches,  he  said,  had  been  twisted  aud  torn 
off,  and  many  of  the  shrubs  completely  ruined. 

“  Oh,  my  eye  !  won’t  you  catch  it !”  cried  John 
exultingly,  pointing  at  me  the  ringer  of  scorn.  “  Here’s 
the  housebreaker  !”  he  called  aloud.  “  Here’s  the  nice 
young  gentleman  that  prigs  lumps  of  sugar  and  then 
says  that  I  did  it!  Here’s  Mr.  Sneak  !”  And  he  tried 
to  take  me  by  the  ear,  but  that  little  game  wouldn’t  pay. 
I  flew  at  him  in  blind  fury,  kicked  his  shins,  pulled 
his  hair,  and  struck  him  with  all  my  little  might  on  the 
nose.  Of  course  I  was  soon  laid  on  my  back,  but  the 
vigour  of  my  attack  had  induced  Master  John  to  make 
a  merciful  use  of  his  victory.  “  There,  young  ’un,’’ 
he  remarked,  “  that  will  teach  you  to  keep  your  hands 
from  picking  and  stealing,  your  tongue  from  lying - ” 

“  And  your  feet  from  kicking  other  people’s  shins,” 
chimed  in  one  of  my  sisters. 

I  got  up  and  went  away  and  laid  down  on  the  grass 
under  a  spreading  elm,  and  swore  that  I  would  be 
avenged  for  the  wrong  done  to  “  Him.” 

That  vow  has  remained  unfulrilled  to  this  hour. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OFFICE  HOURS. 

THAVE  dwelt  with  some  minuteness  upon  my 
childish  faults  and  foibles,  because  it  was  then 
the  bowl  received  the  bias  which  sent  it  w.abbling 
through  space,  and  ever  further  from  its  proper  course. 
As  I  grow  up  my  proneness  to  day-dreams  became  a 
disease,  though  its  existence  was  quite  unsuspected  by 
my  relatives,  who  sot  me  down  as  a  bookworm,  and 
jestingly  called  mo  “  the  philosopher.  ’  Never  was  there 
a  greater  misnomer.  Of  the  elemental  principles  of 
philosophy  I  was  wholly  ignorant.  I  may  have  been 
not  naturally  incapable  of  sustained  and  concentrated 
thought,  hut  the  faculty,  such  as  it  was,  was  unculti¬ 
vated  and  neglected,  and  consequently  choked  and 
stifled  by  the  rank  weeds  of  visionary  imaginings,  the 
prurient  growth  of  an  untrained  intellect.  Year  by  year 
I  became,  not  exactly  abstracted  from  the  outer  world, 
but  addicted  to  arraying  the  ordinary  events  of  life  in 
masquerading  attire.  Everything  was  seen  through 
coloured  glasses.  I  was  like  a  human  being  born  and 
bred  in  the  Belvedere  Tower  at  Rosherviire,  and  who 
had  never  looked  at  the  surrounding  landscape  except 
through  those  painted  windows.  My  frequent  abstrac¬ 
tion  induced  an  awkward  shyness  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  and  merely  casual  acquaintances,  of  whom  a 
very  few  regarded  me  as  a  modest,  studious  lad,  while 
the  majority  more  correctly  decided  that  I  was  an  ill- 
bred,  ungainly,  uninteresting  lout. 

At  an  early  age  I  was  placed  in  the  office  of  an  East 
India  merchant  in  Eondon,  a  worthy,  kind-hearted  man, 
but  exceedingly  pompous,  and  entirely  uneducated.  ^ly 
conduct  was  unsatisfactory  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment.  As  my  sole  employment  consisted  in  copying 
letters  and  accounts  of  tea  sales,  there  were  long  in¬ 
tervals  during  which  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  but 
pare  my  nails  and  wax  irritable  over  the  ceaseless  pen- 
scratching  of  my  fellow-clerks.  On  the  second  day, 
therefore,  I  took  a  volume  of  Moliere  to  the  office,  and 
grievously  scandalised  the  senior  clerk,  a  grey-haired, 
conventional  piece  of  mechanism,  by  chuckling  over 
the  Ihurgcois  Gcntilhomme  at  the  very  moment  perhaps 
when  an  “  esteemed  customer”  was  about  to  inquire  at 
my  wicket  if  Mr.  Honeyman  was  disengaged.  Another 
of  my  delinquencies  was  inaccuracy  in  copying  my  em¬ 
ployer’s  letters.  Though  a  sound  Protestant,  an  exem¬ 
plary  citizen,  and  a  man  of  repute  upon  ’Change,  Mr. 
Honeyman’s  epistolary  style  was  open  to  criticism.  His 
letters  were,  no  doubt,  perfectly  intelligible,  and  con¬ 
veyed  his  meaning  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  but  they 
were  deficient  in  elegance,  frequently  ungrammatical, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  apt  quotations — the  last  fault 
being  an  inexcusable  one  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  familiar  with  the  Elegant  Extracts,  and  rather  given 
to  circulating  old  coin  in  preference  to  issuing  new  from 
his  own  mint.  I  took  upon  myself,  therefore,  to  re-write 
my  principal’s  letters,  keeping  as  closely  as  I  could  to 
his  meaning,  but  introducing  abundant  illustrations,  and 
enlivening  the  dry  details  of  business  with  Latin  verse 
and  French  epigram,  and  displaying  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to 


Byron.  When  these  fanciful  transcripts  were  discovered 
by  Mr.  Sloker,  the  senior  clerk,  his  astonishment  was 
only  equalled  by  his  dismay.  He  snatched  up  the  book 
and  hurried  into  Mr.  Honeyman’s  private  room,  whither 
I  also  was  speedily  summoned. 

“  Mr,  Oliphant,”  s.aid  my  employer  in  a  tone  that 
grated  on  my  ear  as  being  slightly  en  viaitre,  “  were 
you  not  instructed  to  copy  my  letters  into  this  book  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  I  answered  rather  drily.  “  Mr.  Sloker 
requested  me  to  do  so,  and  there  they  are.” 

“  There  they  are !  There  they  .are  not !  These  arc 
not  my  letters — not  my  letters  .as  I  wrote  them  !” 

“  Perhaps  not,’’  said  I,  smiling  with  fatuity,  “  but  I 
do  not  think  they  have  suffered  from  being  touched  up. 
There  was  neither  light  nor  shade  in  them  before,  and 
the  perspective  was  Chinese.  I  flatter  myself  they  are 
now  tolerably  artistic.” 

“  And  you,  sir,  are  an  intolerable  puppy  !”  exclaimed 
the  fiery  old  gentleman.  “  Mr.  Sloker,  give  this  artist 
the  tea  sales  to  copy  out.  Perhaps  their  perspective 
may  be  more  to  his  taste.’’ 

Mr.  Sloker  smiled  obsequiously,  went  through  the 
clerkly  pantomime  of  washing  his  hands,  and  presently 
placed  before  me  a  pile  of  printed  papers,  which  he 
desired  me  to  copy  with  scrupulous  exactness.  These 
papers  were  folios  filled  with  tabular  statements.  On 
the  left-hand  side  were  diamonds  or  lozenges,  inscribed 
with  capital  letters  and  ciphers,  indicating  a  particular 
chest.  Then  came  the  name  and  quality  of  the  tea,  the 
number  of  pounds  in  that  chest,  the  price  per  pound, 
and  the  sum  total  -,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  folio 
appeared  the  total  quantity  sold,  the  price  realised,  and 
the  average  per  pound.  The  first  page  I  got  through 
with  commend.able  accuracy,  though  now  in  a  fever,  now 
bored  to  death,  by  the  necessity  of  applying  my  mind  to 
such  dry,  paltry  details.  Unfortunately,  however,  my 
execrable  schoolboy’s  handwriting  was  un.able  to  trans¬ 
fer  a  whole  page  of  printed  matter  to  a  p.age  of  foolscap, 
and  thus  the  printed  totals  were  no  longer  applicable. 
Any  other  Lad  of  my  age,  untormented  by  dreams,  would 
soon  and  easily  h.ave  struck  his  own  balance:  so  did  I, 
only  I  did  it  by  guess-work.  At  the  bottom  of  the  p.age 
I  put  down  what  I  thought  w.as  near  enough  the  mark, 
and  probably  in  the  first  instance  I  was  not  very  fiir  out ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  guessing  increased  with  every  p.ige 
I  turned,  and  before  the  day’s  task  was  over  the  discre¬ 
pancy  had  run  up  to  several  hundreds  of  pounds.  Then 
it  strudk  me  that  so  long  as  the  final  sum  total  was 
correct,  the  details  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  impor¬ 
tance.  Nobody,  I  thought,  would  ever  waste  time  upon 
checking  the  different  items,  and,  if  they  did,  what 
could  it  signify  so  long  as  the  sum  total  was  right 
Acting  upon  this  theory,  I  made  all  sorts  of  fanciful 
entries,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  get  through  folio 
after  folio  with  amazing  rapidity.  Old  .Sloker  was 
delighted,  and  reported  most  favourably  to  my  employer, 
who  smiled  upon  me  as  he  passed  through  the  office, 
and  said  good-humouredly — 

“  Well,  Henry,  what  do  you  think  now  of  Chinese 
perspective 

“  The  vista  is  long,  sir,  and  rather  monotonous,” 
I  replied,  pointing  to  the  lines  of  figures  lying 
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before  me.  “The  willow-pattern  will  be  a  treat  after 
this.” 

“  Ah,  I  see.  You  want  more  light  and  shade,  eh  r” 
Chuckling  over  his  own  facetiousness,  the  rubicund  old 
gentleman  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  my  shoulder  and 
peered  over  at  the  folio  I  was  then  copying  out, 

“  Eh  r”  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  “\Vhat’s  this? 
God  bless  my  soul !  Mr.  Sloker,  the  idiot  is  making 
ducks  and  drakes  of  his  work.” 

“  Oh,  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,  sir,”  I  replied. 
“  I  shall  copy  the  last  line  exactly.” 

The  other  clerks  began  to  titter.  Mr.  Sloker  looked 
horrified,  and  I  really  thought  that  the  worthy  principal 
was  going  off  into  an  apoplectic  fit.  His  face  turned 
literally  purple,  he  gasped  for  breath,  seized  my  copies, 
and  tore  them  into  shreds. 

After  this  I  was  employed  as  an  errand-boy — “  confi¬ 
dential  .agent  ”  I  told  my  mortier.  This  was,  without 
exception,  the  happiest  period  of  my  life,  and,  of  course, 
of  vciy  brief  duration.  Never  by  any  chance  did  I 
deliver  a  verbal  message  as  I  received  it,  and  never  did 
I  take  less  than  an  hour  to  transact  what  any  one  else 
would  have  done  in  twenty  minutes.  Partly  I  had  a 
trick  of  losing  my  way — partly  of  going  forth  on  an 
errand  without  having  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  my 
instructions. 

One  forenoon  I  was  despatched  with  a  note  to 
another  firm  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  was  told 
to  bring  back  an  answer  without  a  moment's  delay.  I 
started  at  full  speed,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  old  gentleman  of  peculiarly 
benevolent  aspect,  and  faultlessly  attired  after  the  manner 
of  “  warm  ”  city  men.  Something  had  clearly  gone 
wrong  with  Nature’s  philanthropist.  There  were  traces 
of  care  on  his  bland,  rosy  countenance.  The  eyebrows 
were  knit,  and  the  eyes  wandered  anxiously  to  left  or 
right,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  were  drawn  down,  his 


lips  twitched  nervously,  and  his  gait,  like  Catiline’s,  was 
now  fast,  now  slow,  now  in  short,  uneven  steps,  now  in 
long,  rapid  strides.  I  will  follow  him,  thought  I  to 
myself.  And  I  did  follow  him  for  at  least  two  hours 
by  Shrewsbury  or  any  other  clock.  We  visited  together 
every  bank  in  the  city — he  alone  entering.  The  bene¬ 
volent  countenance  grew  more  and  more  blank,  more 
and  more  dismal,  after  each  visit.  At  length  he  dashed 
into  a  pawnbroker’s,  where  he  stayed  ten  minutes  or  so. 
On  coming  out,  he  took  off  his  hat,  wiped  the  perspira¬ 
tion  off  his  forehead,  though  the  thermometer  stood 
below  freezing-point,  and  set  off  at  a  tremendous  pace 
in  a  westerly  direction.  In  Fleet-street  he  checked  his 
pace  so  suddenly  that  I  almost  stumbled  ag.iinst  him, 
and  turned  sharp  into  a  small  haberdasher’s  shop. 

“  Put  up  the  shutters,”  I  he.ird  him  say  to  a  young 
man  behind  the  counter. 

“What,  sir?”  rejoined  the  youth. 

“  D— n  you,  sir  !”  cried  my  benevolent  friend,  “  have 
you  no  ears  ?  Put  up  the  shutters  !”  he  roared.  “  The 
d-v-1  take  you,  sir  !  Do  you  hear  that  r” 

The  assistant  made  no  answer,  but  jumped  over  the 
counter,  and  muttering,  “  Here’s  a  go  !”  set  about  doing 
as  he  was  bidden. 

The  symbolism  of  closed  shutters  had  not  then  been 
revealed  to  me,  and  I  returned  to  the  office  pondering 
over  what  I  had  seen. 

“  What  a  time  you  have  been  !”  cried  my  employer. 
“  What  has  detained  you  so  long  ?  Give  me  the  answer.” 

“  The  answer,  sir  !  Dear  me,  I  quite  forgot  all  about 
it.  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  have  seen  such  a  curious  thing — 
a  man  putting  up  his  shutters  at  one  o’clock.” 

“  Yes,  and  I  shall  have  to  put  up  viy  shutters  if  I 
keep  you  any  longer  in  my  office.  Give  me  back  the 
note  to  Alexander  and  Co.  Now  you  may  go  home, 
and  you  need  not  return  until  I  send  for  you.” 

He  never  did  send  for  me. 


OUR  COUNTRYWOMEN  OF  OLD 

Mn.  Thomas  Wiiioiit  has  written  a  work  on  Woninnhlml  in 
llV.stcni  Europe.  Messrs.  Uroomlnidse  publish  it ;  it  is  dedicated  to 
Ijord  Lytton  as  the  one  most  capable  of  appreciating  it ;  it  is  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  bound,  and  contains  several  colourcHi  plates,  taken 
from  old  manuscripts  and  tapestries,  besides  a  numljer  of  woodcuts  in 
the  tost.  A  very  amusing  book  Mr.  Wright  has  made  out  of  his 
materials.  It  is  full  of  information,  and  fuller  of  suggestion,  and  wo 
lioix!  ho  will  prosecute  his  subject,  and  continue  the  history  of  the  sex 
through  later  periods  than  those  ho  reaches  in  this  work.  lie  himself 
thinks  that  it  is  woman’s  life  in  the  feudal  castle  which  has  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  formation  of  her  character  in  modern 
society.  Tliis  is  not  improbable,  but  the  foundation  has  been  rudely 
shaken;  and,  besides,  a  deal  of  suiicrstructure — like  the  abnormal 
chignon  reared  on  the  natural  skull  base— has  been  reared  thereujion 
which  would  very  much  astonish  the  original  Fcudalites  and  castlo 
society.  Tliero  is  not  wanting  in  Mr.  Wright  some  sly  fun  as  he  paints 
here  and  there  the  pictures  of  bygone  times,  and  ho  is  specially  in  a 
winking  humour  when  ho  refers  to  certain  correspondence  between 
the  “  religiouses”  of  disUint  centuries.  St.  Boniface  appears  to  have 
been  ns  well  plied  with  epistles  as  the  fortunate  Editor,  say,  of  this 
Magazine,  and  he,  wo  assure  you,  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this 
resiiect.  One  of  Boniface’s  correspondents  was  Eadburga,  who, 
according  to  a  custom,  received  a  nickname  in  duo  course,  and  which 
was  Bugf^.  Aliout  720,  Boniface  then  in  (Jermany,  missiunarisiug, 
Bugga  writes  to  him : — 

“  She  professes  towards  him  the  tendercst  affection,  cxi'rcsscs  her  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  obtain  for  him  a  book  he  w  anted  (Tlie  I'uMions  of  the 
Jfiirtim),  uiid  reminds  him  of  a  promise  to  send  her  a  book  of  selections 
from  Scripture.  There  is  a  tenderness  in  these  letters  which  tells  much 
more  of  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  humanity  tluiu  we  might  expect 
from  the  lii's  of  a  pious  recluse.  Bugga  concludes  her  letter  by  announcing 
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as  presents  fifty  shillings  iu  money  and  a  jialliioii  for  the  altar,  v.liich, 
excusing  herself  for  the  smallness  of  their  value,  she  begs  him  to  accci)t  aj 
tokens  of  her  affection.” 

Can  it  be  true,  then,  after  all,  that  stone  walls  Jo  not  a  prison  make, 
and  that  human  nature  docs  at  times  rise  superior  to  all  sorts  of  im- 
IK'dimcnta  ?  Another  nun  thus  writes  to  the  fortunate  ecclesiastic : — 

“  ‘  Unworthy  Cene  salutes  her  revered  lover  in  Christ,  Bi-diop  Boniface. 
Now  I  confess  to  thee,  dearest,  since  it  is  permitted  mo  rarely  to  look 
upon  thee  with  my  bodily  eyes,  tliat,  nevertheless,  I  cease  not  to  regard 
thee  continually  with  the  spirituid  eyes  of  the  heart.  Aud  the  small 
liresents  sent  herewith  are  rather  intended  os  tokens  of  love  than  os  being 
worthy  of  thy  holiness.  .  .  .  And  I  beg,  if  any  one  of  yours  come  to 
this  province,  that  he  may  call  upon  my  poverty,  and  if  in  anything,  either 
of  cumal  utility  or  of  spiritual  aid,  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  thee  or  to  any 
of  thine,  that  he  may  inform  mo  of  it.' " 

In  73?,  Boniface,  still  hard  at  work  witb  the  nnregenorate  Teutons, 
receives  from  another  lady,  Egburga,  alias  Winfritbj  tliis  letter  which 
follows : — 

‘“I  confess  that  while  I  tasted  through  the  inner  man  the  bond  of  thy 
love  like  something  of  honeyed  sweetness,  the  savour  of  it  liecame  settled 
withiu  mo.  And  although  immediately  I  liad  obtained  it  I  was  defrauded 
of  the  bodily  view,  yet  I  shall  always  cling  to  thy  neck  with  a  sister’s 
embraces.  Wierefore,  my  lieloveil  brother  before,  but  now  thou  art  called 
both  equally  in  the  Lord  of  lords  Ablmand  brother,  because,  since  bitter, 
cruel  death  has  separated  from  me  liim  whom  above  all  others  I  used  to 
love,  my  brother  Oshere,  I  prefer  thee  almost  to  all  others  of  the  m.asculino 
sex  in  affectionate  love.  And,  not  to  weary  with  variety  of  w'ords,  not  a 
day  is  turned  over,  ora  night  passes  by,  without  a  remembrance  of  your 
mastership.' '' 

They  were  evid  mtly  well  drilled  in  discipline,  these  nuns,  to  their 
superiors,  and  seem  in  all  things  to  have  been  as  obedient,  meek,  and 
humble  as  even  an  unreasonable  married  man  might  require  liis  wife 
should  be. 
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THE  ORIEL  WINDOW. 

A  PHANTASY. 


OH,  this  painted  oriel  window, 

Through  which  the  sunbeams  flow. 
Like  a  river  ot  gold  over  reuses 
Tliat  blossom  far  below.  ' 

Oh,  this  painted  oriel  window. 

That  looks  on  the  wide  wild  sea. 

And  the  shingly  sand  of  the  beaches. 

Is  a  sacred  place  to  me. 

It  was  here  in  my  happy  childhood. 

Ere  I  learned  to  pause  or  fear, 

I  came  with  the  greenwood’s  glories, 

I'he  flrstlings  ot  the  year, 

And  plaited  many  a  garland, 

A  sunny  head  to  cleck. 

And  twined  them  with  loving  fingers 
Round  a  white  and  bending  neck. 

It  was  here  in  my  youth’s  first  fancy 
I  wove  the  web  of  rhyme. 

And  pored  o'er  the  scrolls  and  legends 
Ot  a  bygone  age  and  time. 

Here  I  spake  with  knights  and  ladies, 

-Vnd  walked  in  the  train  of  kings. 

And  drank  from  a  golden  flagon 
'i'he  water  of  fairy  springs. 

Here  I  roamed  through  the  fields  of  fancy, 
eVnd  won  me  a  glorious  name. 

Plucking  the  crown  of  laurel 
I'rom  the  very  hand  of  Fame. 

It  was  here  from  a  soul  of  passion 
I  poured  forth  my  spirit’s  song; 

Ah  !  a  dream  and  a  hope  long  vanished 
To  this  quiet  spot  belong. 

It  was  here,  when  I  grew  to  manhood. 
With  a  man’s  heart  in  my  breast, 

I  drank  deep  draughts  of  the  wine-cup 
That  from  choicest  fruits  is  pressed ; 

Here  I  held  in  mv  hand  a  jewel 

With  which  crowns  cannot  compare, 
And  my  wealth  was  a  woman’s  fondness, 
hly  glory  her  beauty  fair. 


She  was  mine — even  now  I  clasp  her. 

At  least  her  spirit  came. 

And  her  brown  hair  mixed  with  the  vine-leaves 
That  wave  round  the  window  frame. 

Ht  r  breath,  not  the  breath  of  the  roses. 

Blew  softly  o’er  my  cheek; 

Hit  voice,  not  the  song  of  the  wild  bird. 

Such  music  sweet  doth  speak. 

Is  she  gone  ? — even  now  I  saw  her 
In  a  robe  of  glory  dressed. 

Peeping  out  in  her  sainted  beauty 
Like  a  bird  from  its  leafy  nest. 

Her  long  hair  swayed  in  the  breezes. 

Her  arms  were  stretched  to  me. 

Her  neck  looked  white  in  the  sunshine 
As  foam-flakes  on  the  sea. 

Hist !  keep  silent — you  will  fright  her — 

She  knows  I  am  not  alone  ; 

Go  back  to  your  angel  kindred 
'Fill  the  midnight  hour,  my  own. 

Oh,  then,  when  they  deem  me  sleeping. 

And  the  bats  through  the  shadows  flit. 

I’ll  rise,  and  I’ll  part  the  vine-leaves. 

And  here  in  the  moonshine  sit. 

She  will  come  as  e’en  now  I  saw  her. 

Though  her  step  you  could  not  hear. 

And  I’ll  feel  her  kiss  on  my  forehead, 

I’ll  know  her  presence  near. 

For  when  God  took  her  to  the  angels. 

In  pity  to  her  and  me. 

He  lets  her  fly  to  my  window. 

That  looks  o’er  the  wild  wide  sea. 

S|ie  tells  me  stories  of  heaven. 

Of  the  stars  that  above  us  shine. 

She  whispers  she’s  lonely  waiting. 

And  her  arms  round  my  neck  she’ll  twine. 

You  think  that  I  rave  and  babble. 

You  shake  your  head  and  smile  ; 

Go — go — I  am  sick  and  weary — 

Go  leave  me  for  awhile. 


Oh,  I  would  that  God  would  open 
My  soul’s  door  and  set  me  free. 

To  float  with  her  through  the  darkness 
Out  over  the  wild  wide  sea. 
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THE  DEAD  MAN’S  BELL 


“1\/rY  child  crying  again,”  said  Tom  Morlcy,  five 

J.\L  minutes  after  I  had  been  in  his  house,  para- 
bolically  referring  to  the  surgery  bell. 

“  Worse  than  any  child,”  said  I.  “  I  never  heard 
such  a  bell ;  it  doesn’t  ring,  it  tolls.”  It  did.  It  might 
have  been  a  knell,  such  was  its  solemn,  deep-toned 
clangour.  “  Why  on  earth  don’t  you  change  it  for 
something  more  professional  ?  It’s  enough  to  frighten 
your  patients  into  fits.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  when  I  come  back,”  he  replied  ;  and 
Tom  Morley  went  to  the  surgery  to  see  what  was 
wanted. 

I  had  taken  Crankford  on  my  way  in  a  journey  to 
Exeter,  because  I  knew  Tom  Morley,  who  had  recently 
come  into  some  considerable  property  in  that  little  town 
where  he  was  practising  as  a  surgeon,  and  because 
there  were  some  queer  circumstances  connected  with 
his  settlement  in  Crankford,  of  which  I  wished  to  learn 
the  particulars  ;  and  he  was  such  a  bad  correspondent, 
it  was  no  good  writing  to  him.  His  house  was  a  very 
old-fiishioned  one.  It  stood  askew  in  a  crooked  street 
of  a  crooked  town,  and  every  room  seemed  arranged 
cornerwise,  and  to  consist  of  beams,  and  angles,  and 
recesses.  I  firmly  believe  Crankford  to  be  the  identical 
locality  celebrated  in  nursery  rhyme  : — 

“  Tlicro  was  a  crooked  man, 

And  lie  went  a  crooked  mile, 

And  lie  found  a  crooked  sixpence 
Aeainst  a  crooked  stile, 
lie  Ixjught  a  crooked  eat, 

'Which  caupht  a  crooked  mouse. 

And  they  all  lived  toiiether 
Ill  a  little  crooked  house.” 

At  least,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  crooked 
mouse,  I  saw  all  the  other  crookednesses  at  Crankford 
during  my  stay  there. 

“  Well,”  said  Tom  Morley,  returning  to  the  room  after 
having  seen  his  patients,  “  now,  about  the  bell.  Why 
don’t  I  change  it  for  a  more  musical  one  ?  Because  I  owe 
nearly  all  I  have  to  that  bell.  Come  and  look  at  it.” 

I  followed  him  upstairs,  and  along  a  winding  dark 
passage  on  the  first  floor,  till  we  came  to  it,  a  large 
and  heavy  iron  bell  covered  with  cobwebs,  remarkable 
for  nothing  to  my  mind  but  its  size  and  its  hideous 
noisiness.  Tom  set  it  swinging  till  it  produced  a 
deafening  peal  that  made  my  head  ache. 

“  There,”  said  he,  with  evident  relish  for  the  horrid 
noise,  “  as  long  as  I  have  a  surgery,  I  hope  that  will 
always  be  my  surgery  bell.  It  has  been  the  uncon¬ 
scious  Instrument  of  punishing  crime,  of  avenging  the 
dead,  and  of  causing  justice  to  be  done  to  the  living.” 

We  came  downstairs  again,  and  when  comfortably 
seated  by  the  fireside,  Tom  Morley  told  me  the  story. 

You  must  know  that  this  poky  little  house,  and  that 
big  gabled  barn  next  to  it  on  the  right-hand  side, 
which  is  sufficiently  assuming  to  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  “  edifice,”  once  upon  a  time  formed  one  house — 


one  great  crooked  bit  of  unsightliness  that  might  have 
been  built  during  an  earthquake  by  a  Manx  architect ; 
it  could  not  have  been  crookedcr.  The  then  owner  of 
the  place  used  to  live  in  the  large  house,  whilst  his 
butler  and  the  butler’s  wife  (the  owner’s  housekeeper) 
inhabited  the  smaller  one  in  which  we  are  now  sitting. 
At  that  time  the  great  house  was  a  fine  place  in  its 
way,  well  furnished,  and  well  kept  up-,  but  when 
(through  circumstances  I  need  not  mention)  the  pro¬ 
perty  came  into  my  father’s  possession  near  twenty 
years  ago  he  made  two  houses  of  it,  lived  in  the  big 
one  himself,  and  let  the  little  one. 

My  father,  Isaac  Morley,  was  called  a  bad  landlord  ; 
he  seldom  had  a  tenant  stay  in  the  smaller  house  long ; 
in  fact,  he  allowed  it  to  go  almost  to  wrack  and  ruin 
for  want  of  the  necessary  external  repairs  -,  but  then 
he  suffered  the  large  house,  which  he  inhabited  himself, 
to  fall  into  a  similar  state  of  decay.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  a  poor  man,  but  because  he  had  a  morbid  dislike 
to  part  with  his  money.  Some  people  called  my 
father  a  miser.  If  hoarding  money  in  his  own  house 
and  gloating  over  it  with  some  amount  of  satisfaction 
make  a  person  a  miser,  people  were  justified  in  calling 
him  one.  But  he  was  not  a  miser  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  His  hoarding  at  home  had  grown  out  of 
a  misfortune  which  nearly  ruined  him  in  early  life :  a 
local  bank  in  which  much  of  his  money  was.  deposited 
had  failed  and  from  that  time  he  said  (foolishly,  no 
doubt)  he  would  never  trust  another.  As  to  his  gloat¬ 
ing  over  his  money,  that  is  little  after  all,  because  it  is 
just  as  miserly  to  gloat  over  a  balance  in  a  banker’s 
book  as  over  a  heap  of  gold  and  notes  in  a  cash-box. 
But  my  father  differed  from  the  miser  genus  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  particular  :  he  never  pinched  or  stinted 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  cash-box.  I  do  not  say 
this  difiTerence  was  much  in  his  favour,  but  he  was  my 
father,  and  though  he  was  a  strange  man  in  many 
things,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  the  contrary. 

He  married  late  in  life  -,  my  mother  lived  only  two 
years  with  him,  and  died  in  giving  me  birth.  My  father 
took  a  strange  and  unreasonable  dislike  to  me,  as  being 
in  some  sense  the  cause  of  my  mother’s  death.  It 
worried  him  to  think  about  his  loss  when  he  saw  me, 
and  as  the  sight  of  me  reminded  him  of  that,  I  was  sent 
away  to  be  brought  up  with  my  mother’s  sister’s  chil¬ 
dren.  The  quarterly  payments  my  father  remitted  for  my 
board  and  education  were  a  substantial  help  to  my  aunt. 
I  had  a  comfortable  home,  and  though  I  saw  little  of 
my  father,  we  were  never  on  unfriendly  terms.  In  due 
time  he  consulted  my  wishes  about  my  future  life, 
apprenticed  me  to  a  surgeon,  and  paid  the  necessary 
expenses  for  my  studies. 

Folks  in  Crankford  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  Isaac  Morley  really  luas  rich  and  miserly,  or 
only  poor  and  economical.  He  was  so  quiet  and  re¬ 
served  in  his  habits,  whilst  it  was  known  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  losses  in  his  time,  that  there  was  no  getting  at  the 
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actual  truth  then.  I  knew  no  more  than  they  did,  and 
my  relations  with  my  father  prevented  my  ascertaining, 
so  that  whatever  was  said  about  the  matter  was  for 
many  years  no  more  than  surmise.  As  to  the  deaf  old 
housekeeper  who  lived  in  the  house,  she  was  always 
crossly  discreet,  and  had  such  a  vicious  temper  besides, 
that  it  was  useless  for  any  of  the  neighbours  to  try  and 
confirm  their  suspicions  from  her. 

Well,  after  my  father  had  grizzled  nearly  a  twelve- 
month  over  the  little  house  being  shut  up,  and  began  to 
fear  he  must  put  it  into  repair  before  he  could  let  it  any 
more,  a  tenant  suddenly  turned  up  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  John  Gryant.  He  was  a  suave,  flabby  man,  nearly 
forty ;  short,  and  rather  stout,  with  a  fat,  colourless, 
dough-like  face.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  very 
powerful,  if  not  very  creditable,  reasons  for  relinquish¬ 
ing  a  practice  somewhere  in  Essex.  We  never  knew  if 
.that  was  true — it  was  merely  gossip,  and  Crankford  is 
a  great  place  for  that — but  Dr.  Gryant  paid  down  half 
a  year’s  rent  in  advance,  took  the  place  from  Michaelmas, 
and  wanted  nothing  done.  Isaac  Morley  took  his  money 
and  asked  no  questions. 

A  great  man  for  doctors  was  my  father.  He  was 
scarcely  ever  really  ill,  but  as  he  grew  old  and  began  to 
feel  the  natural  infirmities  of  age  creeping  on,  he  was 
never  content  unless  he  could  be  squirting  all  manner 
of  things  into  his  ears  and  his  eyes  to  make  him  hear 
better,  and  improve  his  sight.  He  had  his  dinner  pills 
regularly,  w'hether  he  had  any  dinner  or  no.  He  denied 
himself  wine  and  spirits,  but  drank  steel,  and  quinine, 
and  bark,  and  all  manner  of  tonic  medicines  to  excess. 
He  was  a  certain  income  to  any  doctor  who  would  put 
up  with  his  whims  and  fall  into  his  ways,  but  as  fond 
of  changing  his  physician  as  the  habitual  toper  is  of 
changing  his  publican.  What  is  more,  though  “  near  ” 
in  most  things,  he  never  objected  to  a  doctor’s  bill. 

As  soon  as  Doctor  Grjant  was  installed  next  door, 
my  father  paid  off  his  last  medical  man.  Doctor  Ross, 
who  lived  at  Spedminton  (a  neighbouring  village),  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  advice  ot  his  new  tenant.  It 
was  always  a  great  day  and  one  to  be  remembered  by 
my  father  when  he  commenced  with  a  new  doctor. 
There  were  all  his  ailments  to  be  gone  over — his  eye- 
svmptoms,  his  ear-symptoms,  his  indigestion,  his  nervous 
debility,  his  liver,  &c. — so  that,  as  he  said,  “  his  con¬ 
stitution  might  be  properly  understood  ”  by  his  adviser. 

Doctor  Gryant  ticked  off  every  item  in  the  long  cata¬ 
logue  very  solemnly  with  a  nod  of  his  fat  white  chin  in 
his  shirt-collar,  and  though  he  knew  these  to  he  purely 
imaginary  complaints,  he  said  “  Ah !”  and  “  Dear  me  !” 
and  “  Very  true  !”  and  promised  to  send  corrective 
medicines  for  each.  One  symptom,  however,  was 
that  of  a  real  disorder,  and  demanded  more  careful 
attention.  My  father  complained,  in  addition,  of  certain 
nervous  twitchings  in  his  Ihnbs.  Doctor  Ross,  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  fancies  of  his  patient, 
had  taken  little  notice  of  this,  but  Doctor  Gryant  laid 
more  stress  on  the  symptom,  and  mentally  determined 
to  exhibit  minute  doses  of  strychnine. 

“  I  get  very  nervous  about  these  twitchings,”  said  my 
father,  “  and  my  health  being  altogether  in  a  precarious 
state,  I  am  glad  to  have  a  doctor  living  handy.  If 


I  should  happen  to  want  you  either  by  day  or  night.  I 
have  only  to  pull  your  bell.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  I 
should  not  wait  for  you  to  answer  the  door  ;  the 
weather  is  so  chilly,  and  I  am  so  susceptible  of  cold, 
that  I  can’t  stand  draughts.  I  shall  ring  your  bell  if  I 
want  you,  and  come  indoors  again,  where  you  will  find 
me.  You  can  never  mistake  my  ring  ;  I  know  the 
bell  better  than  you  do.  Oblige  me  by  going  to  your 
surgery  now,  and  listening.” 

Doctor  Gryant  did  so,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  heard 
this  identical  bell  ring,  not  as  it  usually  does,  in  a  peal, 
but  in  slow,  measured  beats — “  One,  two,  three,  four,” 
and  so  on.  It  rang  in  this  manner  for  nearly  a  minute, 
then  stopped. 

The  unusual  sound  of  the  bell  struck  painfully  on 
Doctor  Gryant’s  car.  For  an  instant  he  was  conscious 
of  a  creeping  sensation,  a  warning  of  evil,  as  though 
some  one  were  walking  over  his  grave  ;  but,  shaking  it 
off,  he  laughed  at  himself,  and  saying,  “  It’s  only  a 
whimsical  old  fool  ringing  the  bell  his  own  way,”  went 
to  the  door.  Old  Isaac  Morley  had  not  waited  in  the 
cold,  but  had  left  the  front  door  of  his  house  open  lor 
the  doctor  to  enter,  who  found  his  patient  quietly  seated 
at  the  dining-room  fire  awaiting  his  return. 

“  You  see,”  said  my  father,  “  my  dining-room  being 
on  the  ground  floor,  I  may  just  as  well  wait  here  for 
you  by  the  fire  as  on  your  doorstep.” 

“  Quite  so,”  assented  the  doctor. 

“  And  you  are  not  likely  to  mistake  my  ring  for  a 
stranger’s  r” 

“Certainly  not.  But  that  is  a  very  queer  bell,  Mr. 
IMorlcy.  Do  you  know  it  has  not  a  pleasant  sound 
when  rung  as  you  rang  it  ?” 

It  has  a  disttnctivc  sound.  Doctor  Gryant ;  that  is  all 
I  want.  Whenever  you  hear  the  bell  ring  in  that  way, 
remember  it  is  I — and  I  want  you.  Whether  night  or 
day,  will  you  kindly  remember  this  ?  And  if  I  should 
not  be  at  the  door  you  will  find  me  in  the  dining-room.” 

The  doctor  said  he  would,  and  on  returning  to  his 
own  house  made  several  experiments  with  the  bell- 
handle  to  repeat  the  eflbet  produced  by  my  father,  but 
with  very  poor  success. 

“  Well,”  he  thought  to  himself,  “  there  is  no  doubt 
I  shall  know  the  old  fellow’s  ring.” 

My  father  was  certainly  a  great  plague  for  any  doctor 
to  live  next  door  to.  Doctors  were  his  weakness  -,  and 
to  get  a  doctor  living  so  near — a  tenant,  too,  with  foity 
pounds  a  year  rent  to  credit  against  a  score  for  physic — 
was  a  sore  temptation. 

Nearly  always  once  a  day  Doctor  Gryant  would  be 
certain  to  hear  that  harsh,  grating  summons  on  the 
most  trivial  errand,  until  he  got  so  accustomed  to  the 
bell  that  it  ceased  to  affect  him  in  any  other  way  than 
business — viz  :  “  Morley,  visit,  three-and-sixpence,” 
except  when  he  happened  to  think  about  the  sound, 
and  then  it  certainly  did  flit  across  his  mind  that  he 
wished  old  Isaac  would  ring  like  other  patients. 

Doctor  Gryant’s  practice  was  not  large.  In  a  small 
country  town  especially,  most  people  are  chary  of 
changing  an  old  doctor  whom  they  know  for  a  new 
one  they  do  not,  and  with  some  disagreeable  rumours 
attached  to  his  name.  His  brother  practitioners  fought 
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rather  shy  of  him,  whilst  members  of  a  kindred  pro¬ 
fession  were  unpleasantly  familiar.  lie  was  continually 
getting  lawyers’  letters  about  outstanding  debts  contracted 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  lie  staved  these  off  as 
best  he  could,  paying  instalments  where  he  was  most 
worried,  but  living  a  precarious  and  unsettled  life  in 
Crankford,  continually  threatened  with  process,  whilst 
it  was  said,  with  what  truth  I  do  not  know,  that  he  did 
not  dare  face  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  for  fear  of  reve¬ 
lations  which  might  prove  still  more  injurious  to  what 
little  reputation  he  had. 

fix,  if  you  please,  in  your  mind  these  two  bits  of 
Crankford  gossip — that  1/octor  Gryant  was  in  want  of 
money,  pres.^ed  for  it  on  all  sides,  and  that  he  was  a 
constant,  and  the  only  constant,  visitor  at  Isaac  hlorley’s 
— a  man  supposed  by  many  people  (with  far  worse  op¬ 
portunities  of  judging)  to  be  very  wealthy  and  miserly — 
and  you  will  be  prepared  for  part  of  what  follows. 

Late  one  evening  in  the  following  March,  Doctor 
Gryant  was  sitting  alone  in  his  study.  With  his  head 
on  his  hands,  he  was  gazing  into  the  fire  as  earnestly  as 
if  the  shapes  in  the  burning  co.als  could  show  him  in  a 
picture  some  way  of  escape  from  his  difficulties.  Letters 
lay  on  the  table  containing  peremptory  demands  for 
money.  While  he  was  thinking  and  worrying  how  to 
meet  these  demands  he  heard  my  father’s  summons.  It 
was  just  after  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  the  measured 
beat  of  the  iron  bell,  like  a  ghostly  clock  slowly  striking 
the  hour,  jarred  on  him — it  was  so  harsh.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  he  answered  it — he  had  papers  to  put 
away,  and  his  desk  and  drawers  to  lock.  Then  he  took 
his  hat  and  went  to  the  door.  No  one  w.as  there  ;  but 
he  saw,  as  usual,  that  his  patient  had  left  his  own  front 
door  ajar  for  him  to  enter.  The  dining-room  door  was, 
however,  closed.  Dr.  Gryant  opened  it. 

Isaac  Morley  had  fallen  down  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
struck  with  paralysis.  Doctor  Gryant  saw  immediately 
that  he  still  breathed,  and  judged  that  my  father  must 
have  had  just  warning  enough  of  the  impending  stroke 
to  enable  him  to  go  out  and  ring  for  his  doctor,  and 
then  regain  the  dining-room  before  the  seizure  took 
place.  'I'he  stroke  must,  however,  have  been  very 
sudden.  My  father  had  been  counting  his  money, 
which  he  had  evidently  attempted  to  replace  in  the 
heavy  cashbox,  which  lay  open  on  the  table,  before  help 
should  arrive,  for  the  notes  were  crumpled  up  and 
thrust  in  hastily  in  a  heap ;  some  had  fluttered  to  the 
floor,  where  Isaac  Morley  lay,  with  gold  still  in  his  hand, 
and  gold  lying  about  him. 

Doctor  Gryant  hesitated  between 'the  cashbox  and 
the  patient.  A  few  moments  could  make  little  difference, 
after  all,  to  a  man  in  my  father’s  condition.  He  looked 
in  the  cashbox — saw  there  a  packet  of  thirteen  notes, 
each  for  a  thousand  pounds — many  for  smaller  sums, 
and  numerous  rolls  in  which  sovereigns  were  done  up 
in  rouleaux  of  fifty.  He  looked  at  the  paralytic,  then 
at  the  gold,  then  quickly  from  one  to  the  other.  One 
was  little  to  him — little,  perhaps,  to  anybody,  he 
thought ;  the  other,  the  purchase  of  freedom  from 
annoyance,  luxury — .it  least,  tranquillity.  Then  he 
placed  the  packet  of  notes  and  four  of  the  rouleaux 
of  sovereigns  in  his  own  pocket,  still  glancing  at  the 


sick  man.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  consciousness, 
only  a  heavy  stertorous  breathing.  Lower  down  in  the 
cashbox  was  a  will — a  mere  sheet  of  note-paper,  but 
duly  signed  and  attested,  and  it  ran  thus  : — 

“  I,  Isaac  Morley,  of  sound  mind  and  body,  do  give 
and  bequeath  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  of  which 
I  may  die  possessed  to  my  son  Thomas  Morley,  whom 
I  hereby  appoint  sole  e.xecutor  to  this  my  last  will  and 
testament.” 

A  more  blundering  thief  w'ould  have  taken  the  whole 
and  destroyed  the  will.  Doctor  Gryant  contented  him¬ 
self  with  the  packet  of  notes  and  four  rolls  of  gold. 
He  left  all  the  rest  in  the  disorder  in  which  he  found 
it,  and  relying  on  the  fact  that  Isaac  Morley ’s  wealth 
was  not  known  even  to  his  own  son,  he  then  turned  to 
his  patient. 

Only  one  circumstance  was  ever  likely  to  discover 
the  theft.  That  was,  should  Isaac  Morley  recover. 
There  was  no  danger  of  this,  as  it  happened,  for  in  three 
minutes  my  father  had  breathed  his  last,  probably  with¬ 
out  pain  or  consciousness. 

Doctor  Gryant,  frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  rang 
the  dining-room  bell  violently  for  the  housekeeper.  Its 
very  sound  was  better  to  him  than  the  silence,  but  the 
old  woman  was  so  deaf  and  slept  so  heavily  she  did  not 
hear,  so  the  echoes  died  away,  and  there  was  silence 
once  more,  with  the  dead  man  still  clutching  the  gold, 
and  the  doctor  longing  to  see  a  live  man  or  woman  again. 
Doctor  Gryant  was  not  usually  nervous  with  the  dead, 
but  he  feared  my  father  as  if  the  dead  man  could  get  up 
and  strangle  his  money  away  from  him.  At  last  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  He  ran  from  the  room,  up  the  stairs, 
and  hammered  at  the  housekeeper’s  door  ;  “  For  God’s 
sake  come  down,  for  Mr. Morley  is  dying!”  At  last  he 
made  her  understand  something  serious  was  the  matter. 
But  he  waited  for  her — Doctor  Gryant  did.  He  had 
seen  death  from  all  points  of  view  but  one,  and  never 
quailed,  but  he  feared  to  re-enter  that  dining-room 
alone. 

The  housekeeper  hurriedly  threw  on  a  few  articles  of 
clothing,  and  followed  him.  The  doctor  let  her  go  in 
first.  Never  heeding  the  gold,  she  went  straight  to  the 
dead. 

“  Oh,  my  Goramighty’s  truth  I”  cried  the  old  soul. 
“  Go  and  get  a  cordial  or  something,  do,  and  don’t 
stand  staring  there,  or  he'll  be  gone  I” 

Doctor  Gryant  was  glad  of  any  excuse  to  get  out  of 
the  house  with  the  money.  He  went  to  his  surgery, 
deposited  the  money  there,  and  quickly  returned  with 
stimulants.  Of  course  they  were  useless.  He  told  the 
old  lady  her  master  was  gone,  and  past  surgical  aid. 
Then  he  related  how  he  had  been  summoned  as  usual, 
and  had  found  Mr.  Morley  smitten  with  paralysis  in 
the  very  article  of  death  as  he  entered  the  room.  The 
old  woman  paid  little  heed  to  what  he  said — her  whole 
mind  was  taken  up  just  then  with  simple  and  sincere 
grief  at  the  loss  of  her  master,  whilst  she  rather  resented 
what  little  the  doctor  said  as  exemplifying  to  her  belief 
the  ignorance  of  “  book-learned  people”  about  anything 
practical.  She  believed  she  could  have  saved  him,  if 
she  had  only  seen  him  “  when  he  was  first  took” — that 
was  about  all  the  housekeeper  had  to  say. 
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Doctor  Gry.’.nt  then  JiJ  perhaps  the  wisest  thing  he 
could  have  done.  Pointing  out  the  notes  and  gold  and 
the  open  cashbox  to  the  old  woman,  he  said  he  would 
go  and  fetch  Mr.  Naresby,  the  lawyer,  who  lived  in  the 
same  street,  that  the  property  might  be  duly  restored  to 
the  box  and  sealed  up  by  an  independent  person,  pend¬ 
ing  inquiry.  The  housekeeper  seemed  nettled  at  this, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  he  thought  “//v  would 
steal  from  the  dead  who  never  robbed  the  living?”  He 
explained  that  it  was  simply  ordinary  precaution,  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  Iris  own  character  as  hers,  and  with 
that  went  for  Mr.  Naresby. 

Tlie  lawyer  was  rather  surprised  than  otherwise  at 
the  amount  of  my  father’s  property.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  never  believed  Isaac  Morlcy  to  have  been  a 
man  with  more  than  a  bare  competency  to  live  upon,  so 
that  when  he  found  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  in  gold 
and  notes  in  the  cashbox,  together  with  the  will,  he  had 
no  suspicion  whatever  that  money  had  been  abstracted 
therefrom.  He  counted  the  money  in  Doctor  Gryant’s 
presence,  noted  the  amount  on  a  slip  of  paper,  of  which 
he  gave  the  doctor  a  copy,  and  then  sealed  up  the  box 
and  took  charge  of  it. 

An  inquest  was  h.eld  upon  the  body  the  following 
day,  but  adjourned  in  order  that  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  might  be  made.  Doctor  Gryant  was  requested 
to  undertake  the  duty,  but  he  himself  requested,  since 
he  was  alone  with  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  death, 
that  Doctor  Ross  might  be  allowed  to  assist  in  the  exa¬ 
mination.  At  the  adjourned  inquest  Doctor  Gryant 
stated  he  had  for  some  months  past  been  treating  the 
deceased  for  incipient  paralysis,  whilst  Doctor  Ros^ 
deposed  (I  spare  you  technicalities)  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  Mr.  INIorlcy’s  having  suffered  from  that  dis¬ 
order — that  a  considerable  part  of  the  brain  and  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  were  found  to  be 
affected,  and  that  though  a  somewhat  uncommon  oc¬ 
currence  for  a  person  to  die  from  the  first  stroke  of  this 
disease,  it  was  by  no  means  an  unheard-of  event — that 
in  the  opinion  of  liimsclf  and  his  brother  practitioner 
the  decea  ed  had  evidently  come  to  his  death  by  a  stroke 
of  paralysi  ,  of  which  abundant  evidence  was  notice¬ 
able.  A  \  erdict  was  tlierefore  recorded  in  accordance 
with  the  medical  testimony — “Died  by  the  visitation  of 
God.” 

Doctor  Gryant’s  theit  appeared  in  all  human  proba¬ 
bility  likely  to  escape  detection.  It  is  certain  that  not  a 
soul  suspected  him  of  it  .at  the  time  of  the  inquest.  The 
amount  of  money  found  in  the  cashbox  was  just  sulH- 
cient  to  satisfy  everybody’s  curiosity  without  suggesting 
suspicion. 

II. 

I  CAME  down  to  my  father’s  funeral,  and  when  that 
was  over,  Mr.  N.aresby,  who  had  constituted  himself 
my  solicitor,  read  the  will,  and  I  came  into  my  pro¬ 
perty.  I  certainly  never  expected  so  large  a  sum  from 
my  father,  and  had  not  the  vaguest  suspicion  of  any¬ 
thing  or  anybody. 

I  have  a  parrot :  a  queer  bird.  His  name  is  Bob ;  I 
believe  he  knows  it,  yet  he  obstin.itelv  persists  in  calling 
nimself  Pretty  Polly.  I  brought  “Bob”  down  with  me 


in  his  c.age  and  my  dog  Dash  too  for  company  in  the 
lonely  house. 

That  bird  is  so  jealous,  you  would  scarcely  believe. 
If  I  notice  “  Dash,”  and  pat  him  and  s.iy,  “  Poor  Dash  !” 
my  brute  of  a  bird  will  get  upon  its  perch,  plume  him¬ 
self,  and  then,  with  his  head  perked  on  one  side,  will 
look  down  on  the  dog  and  cry  in  a  prolonged  squall  of 
mocking  irony,  “  Poo-o-ooor  Dash  !” 

In  a  strange  place  he  is  very  quiet  for  a  day  or  two 
whilst  “  taking  notice,”  and  then  he  brings  out  what  he 
h.is  heard,  for  he  is  quick  at  catching  conversation. 
For  the  first  two  days  he  was  put  out  in  the  kitchen  to 
sleep,  but  he  was  unhappy  there,  h.aving  been  used  to 
sleep  in  the  dining-room.  He  picked  up  something  in 
the  kitchen,  though,  which  I  may  as  well  tell  you. 
“  Bob,”  among  his  other  accomplishments  (and  he  was 
a  very  wise  bird),  used  to  imitate  distant  voices  with 
surprising  effect.  Down  in  the  long  garden  adjoining 
ours.  Doctor  Gryant’s  voice  would  often  be  heard 
calling  to  his  boy  who  did  the  gardening  and  errands 
besides.  lEhat  he  said  it  was  dilficult  to  distinguish 
owing  to  the  distance,  but  the  semblance  of  the  voice 
was  accurately  rendered  by  the  parrot,  thus  : — “  AnJ, 
John,  gabble,  gabble,  gabble,  gabble.  And,  Jchi:, 
gabble,  gabble.  And,  John,  gabble,  gabble,  gabble. 
Tcsslr."  The  second  day  after  the  funeral  this  bird  was 
in  the  kitchen,  and  heard  Doctor  Gryant  shouting  to 
his  lad  .about  a  water-rat  that  the  boy  was  hunting. 
The  parrot  remembered  it  in  the  evening,  and  when  the 
lamp  was  lit  began  to  call  with  a  shrill  screech, 
“  You’ve  killed  him,  John  ?  Tasir."  A  singular  bird 
“  Bob  ”  is.  See  him  at  supper-time,  when  I  let  him  out 
of  his  cage.  He  comes  and  perches  on  my  shoulder, 
waiting  till  the  spirit  decanters  are  brought  out.  He 
then  helps  himself  to  a  large  knob  of  sugar  from  the 
sugar-basin,  and  walks  in  a  stately  way  to  the  brandy- 
bottle.  There  he  flings  down  his  sugar,  and  remains 
calling  in  a  most  insinuating  m.anner,  “  Pretty  Polly,” 
until  some  one  dips  the  sugar  in  neat  brandy.  With 
his  grog  in  his  left  claw  “  Bob  ”  returns  to  my  shoulder, 
and  sits  there  imbibing  it  until  he  first  shuts  one  eye  in 
extreme  satisfiiction  from  time  to  time  as  the  spirituous 
juice  gets  up  in  his  head,  and  at  last,  with  both  eyes 
winking,  he  becomes  ready  for  bed. 

He  had  gone  thus  far  through  his  evening  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  third  night  after  the  funeral,  when,  as  I 
had  determined  not  to  send  him  out  in  the  kitchen  to 
sleep,  I  looked  for  some  convenient  nail  on  which  to 
hang  ^his  cage  in  the  dining-room.  The  only  thing  I 
could  find  was  a  brass  knob  .ig.iinst  a  cupboard,  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  Bob  did  not  like  the  situation, 
since,  the  knob  being  nearly  flush  with  the  wall,  his 
cage  was  canted  on  one  side  ;  but  I  left  him  there  for 
want  of  a  better  place,  and  went  to  bed  about  eleven 
o’clock. 

Doctor  Gryant  had  .already  gone  to  bed.  I  now 
know  the  fearfully  anxious  time  the  last  ten  days  had 
been  to  him.  The  very  absence  of  suspicion  hitherto 
had  only  lasted  long  enough  to  e.xcite  each  night  a 
dread  lest  the  coming  day  should  rcve.al  the  whole  truth 
vivid  and  plain  to  all.  Judge,  then,  what  Doctor  Gryant 
felt  when  that  night  he  heard  my  father's  snnnmns  a^ain. 
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ny  father  being  dead  and  under  ground  !  “  One — two 

— three — four”  the  bell  tolled  out,  harsher  and  more 
horrid  than  he  had  yet  heard  it.  “  Pomb — pomb”it 
went  on.  never  hurrying  or  staying  its  measured  beat. 
“Toll,  toll,  toll,”  and  the  dreadful  thing  rang  on  as  if 
it  would  never  stop  until  he  answered  it.  How  could 
he  help  recollecting  my  fluher’s  words  : — “  Whenever 
you  hear  the  bell  ring  in  that  way,  rcuLvukr  it  is  /,  and 
/  iL'aiit  you  T’  He  threw  on  his  things  and  went  down 
to  the  door,  white  and  trembling,  and  his  knees  quaking 
under  him.  As  he  passed  along  the  passage  the  bell 
Slopped.  He  unbolted  and  unbarre\l  the  door,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night.  The  moon  shining  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  wind  blowing  coolly  on  his  damp 
forehead,  houses  asleep,  streets  deserted,  not  a  soul 
abroad,  nor  light  from  door  nor  window,  and  bir. 
Morley’s  front  door  closA.  Nothing  else.  Awfuller  to 
him  than  any  vision  from  another  world  were  the  silence 
and  the  stillness  and  the  sight  of  the  quiet  stars,  when  his 
very  heart  cried  aloud  in  fear  within  him.  Almost  fainting 
he  got  back  to  bed,  and  tossed  there  till  morning. 

The  next  night  it  was  the  same,  with  this  exception, 
that,  frightened  beyond  endurance,  and  really  longing 
for  the  sight  of  a  fellow-creature.  Doctor  Gryant  rappecl 
at  my  door.  Not  being  gone  to  bed  I  answered  him  my¬ 
self.  His  fiice,  always  white,  looked  ashen  and  deadly 
in  the  moonlight. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  INIr.  Morley,  tell  mo — did  you 
ring  my  surgery  bell 

“  No,”  said  I.  “  But  what  on  earth  possesses  you  ? 
You  look  like  death  itself.” 

“  I  fancied  I  heard  the  bell  ring,  Mr.  !Morloy,  and 
that  it  rang  like  Zv  rang  it  for  mo  the  night  he  died.  I 
moan  your  father ;  but  I  am  nervous  to-night,  and  it 
may  have  been  my  fancy  after  all.” 

“  Fancy,”  I  repeated,  “  that  is  absurd.  There  could 
be  no  fancy  about  hearing  such  a  bell  as  that.  Either 
you  did  hear  it  or  you  did  not,  for  it  is  a  bell  t/.vit  will 
wall-  the  (IcadA 

Inadvertently  and  lightly  I  spoke  these  words,  but 
their  effect  on  Doctor  Gryant  was  terrible.  I  thought 
he  would  have  fallen,  and  so  asked  him  to  come  into 
the  dining-room  to  take  something. 

Fie  looked  at  me  with  a  long  vacant  stare,  and  then, 
with  a  shudder  of  horror,  stammered  quickly  beneath 
his  breath,  “  No,  1  cannot,”  and  staggered  out  into  the 
street  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house.  The 
man’s  manner  impressed  me  so  much  as  that  of  a 
cowardly  criminal  who  did  not  dare  to  face  something 
he  had  done,  that  when  I  returned  to  the  dining-room 
I  began  to  suspect  him  of  being  one. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  same  room,  and  near  about  the 
very  spot,  where  my  father  died,  ten  days  before  at 
about  that  very  hour.  I  give  the  coincidence  for  what 
it  is  worth,  because  in  my  opinion  the  surroundings  had 
much  to  do  with  driving  my  mind  irresistibly  in  one 
direction.  Subjectively  1  believe  myself  to  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  my  flither’s  spirit  through  the 
operation  of  this  coincidence  of  time  and  place,  taken 
in  connection  with  what  had  Ftllen  from  Doctor  Gryant, 
but  of  any  objective  or  visible  supernatural  presence  I 
was  unconscious.  I  was  merely  aware  of  a  direct  in¬ 


fluence  on  my  mind  during  the  time  I  sat  th.inking  over 
Doctor  Gryant’s  singular  and  marked  agitation.  When, 
for  instance,  I  reflected  that  this  agitation  might  be  the 
result  of  simple  nervous  disorder  on  his  part,  and  my 
thoughts  showed  signs  of  wandering  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  such  aberrations,  the  influence  would 
strongly  impress  on  my  mind  the  fiict  th.’t  Doctor 
Gryant  had  himself  connected  his  terror  about  the  bell 
with  my  father,  while  by  his  marked  dread  of  entering 
the  house  he  had  shown  reason  for  fear  which  he  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  house.  In  spite  of  myself,  whenever 
my  thoughts  took  any  direction  favourable  to  Doctor 
Gryant,  they  were  blocked  by  some  startling  suspicion 
or  hint  of  motive  which  I  had  before  overlooked.  I 
know  that  I  was  thus  influenced  in  some  manner  from 
outside  my  own  mind,  until  I  became  unwillingly  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  Doctor  Gryant  had  done  some 
great  wrong  against  my  father.  Flaving  reached  this 
conclusion,  the  end  seemed  less  unreasonable  to  me  than 
the  steps  by  which  I  arrived  at  it. 

I  must  have  unconsciously  dropped  off  to  sleep  in 
my  chair,  for  I  .awoke  cold  and  chilly,  the  fire  gone 
out,  and  my  limbs  numb  and  stiff.  I  knew  that  I  had 
dreamed,  and  that  the  dream  had  been  about  my  father 
and  Dr.  Gryant,  but  the  particulars  of  the  dream  were 
gone  from  my  memory.  I  yet  had  a  distinct  know¬ 
ledge  of  having  seen  vivid  things  in  my  sleep.  It  was 
as  though  some  light  had  flashed  into  my  mind  for  an 
instant,  lit  up  a  picture  there  of  something  I  very  much 
wanted  to  know,  and  then  suddenly  and  irrevocably 
died  out.  But  I  woke,  I  remember,  with  the  impression 
that  I  should  see  my  father’s  body  in  the  room,  and 
that  I  must  see  it  there.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
in  the  room.  Still  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression 
of  the  dream  ;  and  again,  in  spite  of  me,  the  influence 
of  which  I  was  the  conscious  but  unwilling  agent 
swerved  round  my  mind  till  I  felt  I  must  see  my 
father’s  body  for  myself. 

I  then  went  to  bed,  believing  my  thoughts  would 
recur  to  what  I  judged  a  more  healthy  tone  in  the 
morning.  I  slept,  dreamless  till  early  twilight,  and 
then  by  that  singular  property  of  the  brain,  unconscious 
cerebration,  whereby  the  brain,  of  its  own  accord,  will  re¬ 
produce  images  which  the  will  has  been  powerless  to  make 
it  recall,  I  remembered  distinctly  every  particular  of  the 
dream  I  had  striven  in  vain  to  recollect  overnight.  It 
was  so  vivid  and  clear  that  it  impressed  me  as  if  I  had 
witnessed  my  father’s  death  in  very  deed. 

I  rose  early,  and  went  over  to  Spodminton,  to  consult 
with  Dr.  Ross.  I  told  him  little  or  nothing  of  my 
experiences,  feeling  he  would  disbelieve  in  them,  but 
contented  myself  with  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  post-mortem  examination  in  which  he 
had  assisted.  Dr.  Ross  entered  at  length  into  particu¬ 
lars,  and  repeated  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  death  had 
resulted  from  paralysis.  I  gathered  from  him,  however, 
that  Dr.  Gryant  had  performed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
practical  part  of  the  post-mortem  himself,  and  th.at 
beyond  generally  satisfying  himself  of  the  truth  of  wh.at 
his  brother  practitioner  demonstrated.  Doctor  Ross  had 
made  no  thorough  personal  examination  of  this  body. 

Returning  to  Crankford,  I  called  on  Doctor  Gryant. 
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He  had  almo.st  entirely  recovered  his  selt-possession 
with  the  daylight,  but  was  still  quiet  and  reserved.  I 
found  him  employed  at  his  surgery  bell.  He  had  taken 
out  the  bell-handle  and  bell-wire.  I  went  upstairs  with 
him  to  examine  the  bell  itself,  and  found  he  had  taken 
away  crank,  bell-wire,  and  all  from  that  end,  and  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  wire  of  any  kind  now  attached  to  the 
bell.  The  bell  hung,  as  it  does  at  present,  in  a  corner, 
about  two  inches  either  way  from  the  wall,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  left  nothing  attached  to  it  which  could  account 
for  disturbing  his  peace  any  more. 

That  night  I  was  away  from  home  between  ten 
o’clock  and  two  the  next  morning.  INIy  business  took  me 
to  the  catacombs  of  Crankford  Church.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  all  communication  had  been  cut 
off  from  the  doctor’s  bell,  ihi'  bell  still  rang  at  eU’veu 
o'clock  that  night,  with  the  same  monotonous  steady 
“  toll”  as  before.  It  rang  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then 
ceased.  I  found,  on  my  returning  home,  that  Doctor 
Gryant  had  again  rapped  at  our  door,  nearly  beside 
himself.  I  did  not  wonder  then,  for  I  knew  why. 

The  following  day  I  remained  at  home.  I  had  im¬ 
portant  business  there,  which  led  me  to  lock  myself  in 
the  dining-room  for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  also 
to  lock  the  dining-room  door  when  I  had  finished.  In 
the  afternoon,  among  some  old  letters  in  an  escritoir, 
I  found  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  contents  of  my 
father’s  cashbox  were  specified.  Towards  evening,  I 
ascertained  from  the  housekeeper  the  precise  position  in 
which  the  cashbox  was  found  when  my  father  died, 
and  where  the  loose  gold  and  notes  lay  on  the  floor. 
Doctor  Ross  spent  that  evening  with  me. 

Llevcn  o’clock  struck.  I  pulled  a  little  cord  by  the 
fireplace.  My  father  had  been  accustomed  by  this  cord 
to  unlatch  the  front  door,  without  leaving  his  seat.  I 
set  the  front  door  ajar.  Then  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
hook  where  the  parrot’s  cage  had  hung  every  night  till 
now,  kept  it  there  with  a  gentle  pressure,  and  waited. 

In  a  minute  or  two  we  heard  Doctor  Gryant’s  door 
unlocked.  He  came  to  ours,  and  finding  it  open,  ran 
into  the  passage. 

“  This  is  some  infernal  trick,  Mr.  Morley,  and  I  will 
know  the  rights  of  it.  Did  any  one  in  this  house  ring 
my  bell  ?”  His  lips  were  bloodless  and  quivering  as 
he  spoke,  his  words  quick  and  frightened. 

“  You  shall  know,”  I  said,  shutting  the  door  and 
locking  it  to  prevent  his  retreat.  “  Some  one  in  this 
house  (lid  ring  your  bell.  Have  you  forgotten  who 
said,  ‘  Whenever  you  hear  the  bell  ring  in  that  w'ay,  it 
is  I,  and  I  want  you  ?’  Come  in.  Doctor  Gryant  ;  you 
will  find  ni\fiather  in  the  dining-room  I" 

We  forced  him  into  the  room,  carried  him  almost, 
but  he  was  helpless  as  a  child,  and  would  have  fallen 
but  for  our  support.  There  we  set  him  face  to  face  with 
his  crime.  Everything  was  arranged  as  it  had  been 
that  night.  The  cashbox  was  there,  and  the  loose, 
fluttered  notes,  and  the  gold  on  the  floor  and  in  the 


dead  man’s  hand.  And  the  dead  man  was  lying 
there. 

“  Your  post-mortem  examination  was  superficial,”  I 
said,  “Doctor  Gryant;  you  omitted  to  notice  a  very 
important  fact.  The  deceased  was  att;ickcd  by  paralysis, 
it  is  true,  but  he  died  of  murder,  from  a  minute  punc¬ 
ture  with  a  surgeon’s  needle.  I  find  that  the  needle 
was  inserted  in  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  the 
throat  stabbed  through  to  the  spinal  cord  so  dexterously 
that  it  scarcely  bled  even  internally,  and  left  no  outward 
sign.  And  you.  Doctor  John  Gryant,  did  this  deed  to 
cover  your  robbery  of  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  from  his  cashbox.  This  is  what  my  father 
summoned  you  for — to  hear  this.  And  now,  what  have 
you  to  say  to  my  father  ?” 

The  man’s  face  was  fearful — he  gasped  and  struggled 
to  get  free,  but  in  v;iin.  1  lis  mouth  was  so  parched  he 
could  scarce  frame  a  word,  but  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  seeking  to  hide  it,  he  said — 

“  I — I — I,”  and  stopped. 

A  horrid  croaking  voice  in  the  room  screeched,  “  You 
killed  him,  John.  TessirT  It  was  the  parrot,  which 
kept  on  repeating  the  same  words,  and  1  could  not  stop 
it.  I  never  heard  in  my  life  a  sound  so  ghastly. 

When  he  heard  that,  the  murderer  shrieked  and 
leaped  from  us — mad  !  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
was  secured,  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  prevent  his 
injuring  himself. 

The  coroner’s  commission  was  re-opened,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  formal  trial.  Doctor  Gryant  was  sentenced 
to  be  confined  during  Her  M.ijesty’s  pleasure  in  a  criminal 
lunatic  asylum,  where  he  soon  died  raving  mad.  With 
the  aid  of  my  father’s  memorandum  I  recovered  most  of 
the  gold,  and  all  the  notes,  of  which  I  had  the  numbers. 
We  found  them  in  a  drawer  in  Doctor  Gryant’s  surgery. 

Respecting  the  bell,  as  you  will  have  guessed,  it  was 
put  up  originally  by  the  former  owner  of  the  large 
house,  to  ring  for  his  butler  in  the  smaller  house,  as 
an  unmistakable  summons  in  case  of  serious  alarm  at 
night.  The  hook  in  the  dining-room,  and  a  similar  one 
in  the  bedroom  above,  used  to  have  cords  attached  to 
them  to  pull.  The  principle  on  which  the  bell  was 
struck  was  very  simple — merely  a  hammer,  like  a  piano¬ 
forte  hammer,  which,  except  in  the  act  of  striking,  was 
hidden  at  the  back  of  the  wainscot,  and  worked  through 
a  slit  or  mortice,  which,  being  covered  by  cobwebs  in 
a  dark  corner,  was  not  very  apparent  to  so  hurried  an 
observer  as  a  guilty  man.  When  either  of  the  hooks 
was  pulled  it  threw  a  heavy  weight  out  of  ge.ar, 
allowing  a  smaller  one  to  act  on  a  pulley  and  work  the 
bell-hammer  until  the  weight  ran  down.  When  the 
hand  was  removed  from  the  hook,  the  larger  weight 
again  pulled  the  smaller  one  up  into  its  position  ready 
for  use.  The  parrot’s  cage,  hung  upon  the  hook  nightly 
at  bedtime,  had  been  the  simple  means  of  ringing  the  bell 
which  Doctor  Gryant,  in  his  guilty  conscience,  believed 
to  have  been  tolled  by  a  tenant  of  the  grave. 
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EI.IBERATION  is  essential  to  true  unity  in  any 
society  of  men.  Whether  the  matter  in  question 
be  secular  or  spiritual  it  is  evident  that  all  must  under¬ 
stand  what  are  the  foundations,  and  also  what  are  the 
rules,  of  the  community  belore  they  can  all  be  ol  one 
mind.  “  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who 
sh.all  prepare  himself  for  the  battle  r"  At  various  times 
since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  ditliculties  have 
arisen  and  doubts  have  disturbed  the  faithful  as  to  what 
they  should  believe  and  practise,  and  there  can  be  no 
possible  impropriety  in  the  representatives  of  the  Christian 
Church,  under  such  circumstances,  assembling  them¬ 
selves  together  to  discuss,  patiently  and  prayerfully,  the 
vexed  question,  and  to  arrive  at  such  decision  as  they 
may  consider  the  most  in  accordance  with  Truth. 

In  the  Apostolic  age  difficulties  and  dissensions  arose. 
Certain  men  had  been  teaching  that  circumcision  was 
essential  to  salvation  ;  that  it  was  to  the  circumcised 
alone — who  thus  in  a  manner  became  the  seed  of 
Abraham — that  salvation  was  offered,  'fhis  matter  was 
of  deep  importance,  and,  as  we  gather  from  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  it  troubled  him  exceedingly.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  certain  others,  greatly  anxious  on  this 
account,  were  mindful  to  consult  with  others,  to  take 
advice  -,  and  so  at  Jerusalem,  amid  the  very  scenes  cf 
Our  Lord’s  passion,  was  a  council  held — a  council  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church — Catholic,  for  the 
men  who  assembled  there  represented  the  whole — the 
Universal  Christian  Church — and  Apostolic,  for  those 
who  stood  foremost  in  it  were  men  chosen  to  the  apostle- 
ship  by  the  Lord  Himself. 

Peter  spoke  out  boldly,  and  related  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  with  regard  to  Cornelius,  and  declared  that  God 
had  put  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  Paul  and  Barnabas  followed  by 
stating  what  signs  and  wonders  had  by  their  hands 
been  wrought  among  the  Gentiles.  Then  James  very 
practically  remindeef  the  conclave  of  how  the  Jews 
titemselves  had  sprung  from  the  Gentiles,  and  how  it 
was  very  plain  in  the  Scripture  that  the  whole  of  man¬ 
kind  were  welcome  to  accept  a  free  salvation  ;  and 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Gentiles  who  turned 
to  God  should  not  be  hampered  or  hindered  by  the 
enforcement  of  any  Jewish  practices,  but  that  they 
should  simply  be  taught  to  abstain  from  what  was 
plainly  evil — morally,  socially  evil. 

The  proposition  of  St.  James  was  adopted,  and 
Apostolic  letters  were  issued  and  forwarded  to  the 
Gentile  Christians  in  various  places,  in  which  the 
circumcision  heresy  was  strongly  condemned,  and  certain 
grave  and  weighty  instructions  given.  Without  such 
deliberation  and  such  a  formal  act  of  authority  by  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  Christianity  would  in 
in  all  probability  have  sutfered  severely,  therefore  it 
was  a  wise  and  a  good  thing  that  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  should  come  together  “  for  to  consider  of  the 
matler.” 


Eighteen  hundred  years  have  marvellously  changed 
the  complexion  of  Christianity.  Where  now  is  our 
unity  ?  Where  now  our  true  Catholicity  ?  Who  now 
shall  issue  letters  to  be  universally  accepted  by  all 
Christians  ?  Who  now  shall  dare  to  write,  as  did  the 
Catholics  and  Apostles — men  of  w'hom  we  have  been 
speaking — “  It  seems  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
us  ?”  We  are  fallen  upon  different  times.  We  are 
split  up  into  sects — not  only  Roman,  Greek,  and  Pro¬ 
testant,  but  all  three  subdivided  into  ever  so  many 
sects — denominations,  each  holding  itself  to  be  the 
very  'Pemple  of  the  Lord.  Not  only  are  we  divided 
into  many  denominations — and  this  we  apply  to  Pro¬ 
testants — but  every  denomination  is  divided  against 
itself,  and  every  sub-division  of  every  denomination  is 
opposed  to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  other  sub¬ 
divisions,  until  it  seems  that  Scripture  is  of  a  very 
private  interpretation,  and  that  every  man  shall  do  w'hat 
is  right  in  his  owm  eyes.  Sure  ’tis  enough  to  cause  a 
smile  on  the  lip  of  some,  and  to  bring  a  tear  into  the 
eyes  of  others,  to  read  in  our  census  returns  of  more 
than  two  hundred  different  forms  of  Christianity ! 
Earnestly,  indeed,  may  we  pray  the  prayer  of  our 
Anglican  brethren,  that  all  w'ho  profess  and  call  them¬ 
selves  Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  Truth. 
But  W'hat  is  Truth  ? 

W'cll,  there  is  one  Church  w'hich  asserts  itself  loudly, 
w'hich  declares  its  own  supremacy,  w'hich  avers  that  amid 
all  the  storms  which  have  deluged  this  world,  it  alone 
has  been  preserved  as  the  ark  which  no  deluge  could 
bear  aw'ay.  We  mean  the  so-called  Roman  Church — 
a  strange  assumption,  for  w'ho  can  style  that  universal 
or  Catholic  which  is  ignored  by  millions  of  men  ?  But 
this  Church  of  Rome  styles  itself  Catholic — and  no: 
only  Catholic  but  Apostolic  ;  it  tells  us  its  Chief  Priest 
is  spiritually  a  lineal  descendant  of  St.  Peter,  and  that 
beyond  its  pale  there  is  no  salvation,  'fhe  Greek 
Chi  rch  does  not  assert  so  much  ;  and  there  is  no  deno¬ 
mination  of  Protestant!  that  would  venture  so  far. 
Rome  stands  alone  in  its  assumption,  and  has  now' 
sum'.noned  a  Council  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
by  lo/c,  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pontiff. 

What  is  meant  by  an  CEcumenical  Council  is  a 
Ccsuncil  of  all  the  world.  The  phrase  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  means  the  habitable  earth.  The  word 
is  employed  in  distinction  to  that  of  Provincial  or 
National  Council.  Between  1,500  and  1, 600  of  Church 
Councils  have  been  held — some  merely  to  settle  small 
difficulties — but  CEcumenical  Councils  have  been  rare, 
and  their  object  has  been  the  settlement  of  some  matter 
which  concerned,  or  was  supposed  to  concern,  the 
whole  Catholic  Church. 

Of  the  CEcumenical  Councils,  the  Romanists  reckon 
eighteen  ;  the  Greek  Church  seven ;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  seem  to  have  been  twenty-one  Councils,  not 
universally  accepted,  but  still  generally  recognised. 

The  first  of  these  were  held  under  the  Roman 
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rors,  the  ro-k,MllcJ  Pope,  or  I'athcr,  not  being  then 
lOwleJgeJ  iv;  lie;ul  of  the  Church.  AtterwarJs  the 

jpe,  or  IM.ihop  of  Home,  claiming  prectvlcnce  over  all 
other  bishops,  claimc\l  for  himself  the  head..hip  of  the 
UniwTsal  Church,  as  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth. 

The  first  General  Council  held  was  at  Nice  2^). 
It  was  largely  attended,  and  the  main  o’nject  of  the 
gathering  was  that  of  repu. hating  the  doctrines  of 
Arius,  an  eminent  preacher,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Jesns  Christ.  He  did  not  profess  to  .say  with  the 
Socinians  that  Christ  was  only  human;  but  he  held  that 
He  was  created  before  all  worlds,  the  first  born  of  every 
creature.  This  heresy  wxs  sternly  denounced  by  the 
Council,  whose  orthodox  form  of  faith  is  still  familiar 
to  us  in  the  so-called  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the 
Apostles’  Creed  is  amplilied,  and  w’e  are  taught  to 
believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds, 
God  of  God,  IJght  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God, 
begotten,  not  made.  Athanasius  was  a  warm  opponent 
of  Arius,  but  the  Creed  which  bears  Ids  name  was 
none  of  his  ;  it  was  not  written  till  many  years  after  his 
decease. 

The  second  general  Council  was  held  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  It  was  convoked  by  the  Lmperor  Theodosius 
the  Great  (jSl).  The  purpose  of  this  Council  was 
that  of  fully  confirming  what  had  already  been  settled  at 
Nice — namely,  that  of  the  divinity  of  the  I/jrd  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  in  addition,  to  confute  a  hlacedonian 
Iieresy  which  had  recently  sprung  up,  and  which  taught 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  a  Divine  person — that  it 
was  but  an  emanation — a  pouring  forth  of  the  I'ather 
and  of  the  Son.  In  point  of  fact,  the  doctrine  of  Arias 
with  regal'd  to  the  Son  and  the  doctrines  of  the  hlace- 
doniaus  with  regard  to  the  Spirit  were  blows  -struck  at 
the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — three  Persons  in 
one  God — the  three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven,  the 
i'athcr,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three 
are  one. 

The  third  Council  was  held  in  Ephc.->us  (43  0» 
main  object  being  the  rejection  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Ncscorians.  Bishop  Nestorius  was  strenuously  oppo.scd 
both  to  the  errors  of  the  hlacedonians  as  well  as  to  the 
error  of  Arius.  He  maintained  that  our  Lord  had  two 
natures  perfectly  distinct  from  each'  otiicr;  that  He  was 
very  God  of  very  God  and  very  man  of  very  man  ;  but 
going  a  step  further,  he  denied  that  what  Christ  did  as 
the  Son  of  God  was  the  same  as  what  He  did  as  the  Son 
of  Ivlan.  All,  so  he  argued,  that  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  human,  and  therefore — and  here  seems 
to  have  been  his  capital  error  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council 
— it  was  dangerous  and  wicked  to  describe  the  Virgin 
as  the  blothcr  of  God.  His  doctrines  were  condemned, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Christ  being  God-man,  His 
Virgin  mother  might  be  described  as  Mother  of  God. 

'I’he  fourth  Council  was  held  at  Chalcedon,  a  city  of 
Bithynia  (451),  to  condemn  the  errors  of  Eutychus,  a 
priest  who  had  fallen  into  the  grievous  mistake  of 
declaring  that  our  loird  was  not  very  God  and  very 
man,  but  that  His  whole  nature  was  one,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  describe  Him  as  having  two  natures,  that 
Christ  was  Divine,  and  that  His  real  body  was  an  illusion ; 


that  human  nature  was  In  a  measure  absorbed  into  the 
divine,  but  had  no  ordinary  existence.  Eutychus  was, 
of  course,  condemned,  then  declared  to  be  orthodox, 
and  then  again  finally,  after  much  discussion,  it  was 
affirmed  that  his  doctrine  was  altogether  wrong,  and  that 
in  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  person, 
and  that  without  any  mingling,  change,  or  confusion. 

The  fifth  was  the  .Second  Council  of  Constantinople; 
it  was  called  to  condemn  what  is  known  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  Three  Chapters  (>53).  These  'Fhree 
Chapters  were  certain  literary  productions — namely,  the 
works  of  Theodore  of  Cyrus,  those  of  another  Theodore 
of  hlopsuestia,  and  the  letters  of  Edessa — very  full  of 
sharp  stricture  on  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  These 
compositions  were  declared  to  suppoit  Nestorian  views  ; 
they  were  infidel,  heretical,  anything  but  what  they 
should  be,  and  they  were  condemned — ^just  as  Oxford 
Traits  were  condemned  by  one  party,  and  Tdsap-  and 
Rivifivs  by  another,  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England. 

The  sixth  Council,  held  at  Constantinople  (6o0), 
approved  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  live  pret  ious 
Councils,  but  especially  directed  its  attention  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelitcs.  These  held  that,  while 
indisputably  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  yet  He 
had  but  c/.r  w/7/,  and  this  w'as  asserted  to  be  utterly 
contrary  to  Scripture.  Christ,  they  argued,  had  one 
will  as  God  and  another  will  as  man,  wdiereas  the 
hlonothelites  affirmed  that  in  the  person  of  our  Lord 
the  human  will  w'as  the  Divine  will,  and  the  Divine 
will  the  human  w'ill,  apparently  disregarding  the  cry 
of  the  human  Lord  Himself,  “Not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done.” 

The  seventh  Council  was  for  the  second  time  held  at 
Nice  (787)  for  the  special  purpose  of  condemning  those 
who  broke  the  holy  im.ages,  and  with  the  design  of 
affirming  that  the  adoration  of  images  w'as  just  and  right. 
Image-worship,  as  Protestants  choose  to  call  it,  thus 
received  the  Church's  sanction. 

The  eighth  Council,  held  at  Constantinople,  only 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  former  Council  wdth  regard 
to  images,  and  settled  some  personal  sc]uabbles  between 
ecclesiastics — setting  down  one  and  putting  up  another. 

No  other  CEcumenical  Council  was  held  until  112J 
— a  period  of  more  than  tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
During  that  period  the  Roman  Empire  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  Roman  authority  had  scarcely  declined : 
the  priest  had  taken  the  place  of  the  pra-tor,  and 
Ecclesiastical  Rome  was  as  mighty  as  or  mightier  than 
Rome  Imperial.  The  Pope  ruled — a  spiritual  Cxsar — 
claiming  rights  hum.an  and  divine,  so  that  to  render  unto 
this  Ctesar — the  vicegerent  of  God — the  things  which 
W'cre  his,  everything  must  be  surrendered. 

The  first  Lateral!  Council,  the  ninth  of  the  Qiicu- 
menical  Councils,  w^as  held  in  1123.  It  was  ciillcd 
Lateran  on  account  of  its  being  convoked  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  in  Rome.  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
presided  in  person,  and  it  was  there  decreed  that  investi¬ 
ture  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  was  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Church.  No  man  could  or  should  administer 
in  holy  office  wdio  had  not  received  his  authority  from 
Rome.  Every  ordination  was  spurious  that  had  not 
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the  Roman  stamp  upon  it.  To  this  was  added,  in  the 
flee  of  the  Apostle’s  injunction,  “  A  bishop  shall  be 
blameless  and  the  husband  of  one  wife,”  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy. 

The  tenth  council  was  convened  on  simple  matters 
of  passing  interest,  and  chiefly  for  the  conflrmation  of 
Pope  Innocent  II.  in  the  Papal  chair.  This  council 
w.as  held  at  Rome  (1139),  and  was  the  second  Lateran 
Council. 

In  the  same  place — that  is  to  say,  the  church  of 
St.  John  of  I.ateran — was  held  (1179)  another  council, 
under  Pope  Alexander  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
demning  the  so-called  heresies  of  those  early  Protestants, 
the  Albigcnses.  This  was  a  common  name  given  to 
the  dilFerent  Protestant  sects  which  about  this  time  had 
sprung  up  in  the  South  of  France.  They  had  first 
appeared  in  a  town  called  Alba  or  Alby,  hence  their 
name ;  but  they  diiFered  in  their  particular  tenets,  and 
were  only  at  one  with  regard  to  the  Pope,  who  to  them 
was  Antichrist,  and  whose  authority  they  ignored. 
Quite  naturally,  Roman  dignity,  thus  slighted,  sum¬ 
moned  the  whole  world  in  an  CEcumenical  Council  to 
condemn  this  dangerous  doctrine,  and  the  condemnation 
was  duly  pronounced  on  the  “  errors  and  impiety”  of 
these  people. 

Heresy  was  growing  apace,  and  the  whole  world 
had  again  to  be  summoned  to  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Lateran,  in  1215,  where  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
was  dwelt  upon  with  exceeding  fervour,  and  Christians 
were  strongly  urged  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from 
Mohammedan  rule.  Meantime  the  Albigenses  had 
undergone  a  terrible  persecution — they  were  cut  down, 
but  not  destroyed. 

Another  CEcumenical  Council  was  held  at  Lyons  in 
124^,  having  for  its  express  object  the  recovery  of 
Palestine.  With  sword  and  spear  Christian  heroes 
were  invited  and  implored  to  fight  the  infidel  Turks, 
and  seize  upon  territory  to  which  they  certainly  had  not 
the  shadow  of  claim. 

In  1274  another  council  was  held  at  Lyons  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  morality  of  the  clergy — in 
itself  a  singular  admission — and  for  the  opening  up  of 
a  correspondence  with  the  Greek  Church  as  to  ground 
of  union. 

At  Vienna,  in  1311,  was  held  the  council  which 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  Knight  Templars,  as  base, 
as  cruel,  as  treacherous  an  act  as  history  ever  recorded. 
Those  Knight  Templars,  as  men  of  the  time,  had 
doubtless  done  brave  work — soldier-priests,  working 
according  to  their  lights,  and  least  of  all  deserving  of 
the  hideous  cruelty  heaped  upon  them  by  a  Church  whose 
interests  they  had  self-denyingly  served  with  mind  and 
muscle. 

In  1409  all  the  world  was  assembled  at  Pisa  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  two  infallibilities,  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Gregory  XII.,  as  to  who  should  be  Pope,  and  it  ended 
in  giving  the  cake  of  quarrel  to  Pope  Alexander,  who. 


in  another  CEcumenical  Council,  held  at  Constance  five 
years  later,  saw  himself  deposed  and  Pope  Martin  V. 
taking  his  place,  hotly  breathing  out  threatenings 
against  all  Protestants — Hussites,  and  Wicklitfites,  and 
Jeromites  of  Prague ! 

In  an  eighteenth  council,  held  at  Basle  in  143T, 
another  efFort  was  made  to  connect  the  two  Churches 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  only  it  was  always  that  there 
must  be  unifirmUy  as  well  as  unity.  In  another  council, 
held  at  Florence  (iq39)»  the  reconciliation  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  was  declared,  only  the 
Eastern  Church  flatly  denied  it. 

The  twentieth  council  was  held  in  the  famous  old 
church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  for  the  suppression  of 
what  was  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  This  phrase 
signifies  a  solemn  decree  of  a  monarch  or  a  legislature 
which  overrules  and  overrides  all  other  authority.  Of 
course,  such  authority  was  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Roman  PontifF — there  could  not  be  two 
supremos — so  it  was  settled,  only  the  world  did  not 
receive  it,  that  the  authority  of  all  monarchs,  of  what¬ 
soever  degree,  was  subordinate  to  the  authority  of 
Rome. 

The  twenty-first  and  last  council  was  held  at  Trent 
In  the  year  i  ^45,  “  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  and 
the  condemnation  of  so-called  Protestantism.”  This 
council  was  summoned  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  it  was 
continued  in  session  for  nineteen  years.  This  council 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  meet  the  dilliculties  occasioned 
by  the  objections  of  Protestant  Reformers,  but  it  signally 
failed.  It  did  not  bring  over  the  Protestants,  it  did  not 
conciliate  objectors  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  of  France  absolutely  refused  to  accept  its  deci¬ 
sions,  although  it  accepted  and  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  And  consequently  no  good  came 
of  it,  from  first  to  last. 

When  the  present  CEcumenical  Council  was  first 
announced  the  object  of  the  gathering  was  not  known. 
All  previous  councils  had  been  called  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  either  to  condemn  a  heresy,  establish  a  doctrine, 
or  interfere  in  some  political  matter.  In  this  instance, 
no  particular  design  was  at  first  proclaimed  beyond 
the  furthering  of  Catholicity.  The  Pope  himself  was 
willing  to  meet  Protestants  and  those  of  the  Greek 
communion,  if  they  left  the  miscr.able  state  of  things  in 
which  they  lived,  and  turned  themselves  to  him  as  to  their 
father,  like  the  prodigal  in  the  parable.  But  the  Pro¬ 
testants  were  certainly  not  wanted  at  Rome.  If  they 
acknowledged  their  faults,  and  sought  humble  permission 
to  be  re-admitted  to  the  fold,  then — but  they  knew  all  that 
before.  AVhat  it  appears  they  did  not  know — what  it 
appears  it  was  necessary  they  should  know — was  that, 
not  the  Roman  Church  only,  but  that  the  Roman 
PontifF  personally,  was  infallible.  As  many  Roman 
bishops  and  priests  were  not  agreed  on  this  head,  it  was 
thought  fit  for  their  “  apostles  and  elders”  to  assemble 
together  “  for  to  consider  of  the  matter.” 
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TWELVE  DAYS  ON  THE  ROADS. 


TXTAIT  for  the  waggon  ?  Yes,  we  did  wait  (or 
'  y  tlic  waggon,  and  that  from  elc\  cn  o’clock  on 
Monday  evening  until  nine  a.m.  on  the  following  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  rumbled 
into  the  village  when  we  least  expected  it,  before,  in 
fact,  we  were  out  ot  bed,  so  that  I  had  to  rush  into  the 
street  sans  coat,  sans  vest,  almost  sans  everjthing, 
except  a  razor  in  one  hand  and  a  shaving-brush  in  the 
other,  stop  its  impetuous  course  of  a  mile  an  hour, 
and  beg  its  driver  to  halt  in  front  of  the  hotel  for  half 
that  space  of  time,  iii  order  that  we  might  repack  and 
get  some  breakfast  ere  we  started  rn  ronU-  to  blelbourne 
— a  journey  of  some  205  miles  due  south  or  nearly  so, 
that  we  were  backed  to  perform  in  eight  days,  and 
which,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  took  us  twelve,  for 
nine  miles  in  the  twcnt}-tour  hours  is  the  average  pace 
of  a  loaded  waggon. 

In  little  longer  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write 
the  above,  everything  that  we  possessed  was  bundled 
into  various  wrong  receptacles,  boxes,  portmanteaus, 
and  carpet-bags  were  rchtstened,  the  morning  meal 
bolted,  the  score  paid,  the  heavy  and  light  baggage  (the 
former  being  represented  by  a  sea-chest,  my  better-half, 
;md  a  book-box,  the  latter  by  a  riding-whip,  a  juvenile 
terrier,  and  a  box  of  sandwiches)  hoisted  aboard,  and 
then  the  driver  gathered  together  his  huge  handful  of 
reins  and  cracked  his  whip,  I  clambered  up  behind,  and 
the  next  minute  “  Mackay’s  Border  Hotel”  and  the 
pretty  little  Australian  village  of  Wodonga,  with  the 
valley  of  the  Murray,  were  hid  from  view  in  the  cloud 
of  dust  which  covered  our  rear. 

“  And  this  is  travelling  by  waggon  !  What  a  con¬ 
veyance!”  I  grumbled  to  myself,  and  well  enough  I 
might,  for  to  realise  our  position  my  readers  must 
im.igine  an  immense  dray,  covered  with  a  canvas  tilt, 
and  filled  to  a  great  height  with  bags  of  wheat,  over 
which  were  thrown  some  empty  sacks,  and  on  the  top 
of  these  reposed,  or  rather  perched  (for  there  was  very 
little  repose  in  the  matter),  myself,  my  wdfe,  and 
another  passenger,  a  female,  whom  I  had  not  before 
noticed.  Here,  too,  were  most  of  our  boxes,  as  well 
as  the  juvenile  terrier,  and  such  was  our  elevation  that 
our  heads  were  almost  pressed  against  the  top  of  the 
tilt.  'Ehe  waggon  was  unprovided  with  springs,  and 
the  rolling  of  the  wheat-bags  gave  us  exactly  the 
feeling  of  being  at  sea  with  a  heavy  ground  sjvell  on. 
Sometimes  we  would  sink  into  a  deep  rut,  and  would 
tumble  over  our  boxes  with  the  shock,  and  then  we 
would  emerge  out  of  it  with  a  fearful  jerk,  and  the 
boxes  would  kindly  relieve  the  monotemy  by  tumbling 
over  us.  Before  we  had  journeyed  a  mile  my  better- 
half  (considerably  my  worse  on  this  occasion)  had  to 
carry  her  head  over  the  side,  being  in  urgent  need  of  a 
stewardess  from  the  roiling  aforesaid,  and  for  two  hours 
I  had  to  hold  her  by  the  feet  to  prevent  her  from  being 
jerked  out  altogether. 

When  the  sun  told  us  it  was  noon  we  had  just 


accomplished  five  miles,  and  so  we  prepared  to  camp 
for  dinner.  The  horses  were  taken  out  but  not  unhar¬ 
nessed,  a  kind  of  dining-table  was  laid  for  them  by 
stretching  a  sack  along  the  pole,  and  into  this  their 
oats  and  chaff  were  shaken.  We  were  then  told  to  get 
some  wood  and  light  a  fire.  This  was  soon  done,  as  no 
end  of  dry  sticks  and  boughs  lay  around  in  the  bush. 
We  were  next  asked  to  fill  the  billies  with  water  and 
set  them  on  to  boil;  this  also  we  accomplished, 
though  only  one  water-hole  could  we  see,  and  its  con¬ 
tents  were  by  no  means  clean.  Our  worthy  driver 
now  quitted  his  horses,  lugged  down  an  old  spirit-case 
from  under  his  seat,  and  throwing  two  sacks  on  the 
ground,  upset  its  contents  thereon,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  the  dinner  things,  by  placing  four  tin  cups,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  some  butter,  a  box  of 
pickles,  &c.,  thereon.  He  asked  us  if  we  had  any  food 
with  us,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  said 
we  were  welcome  to  some  of  his,  but  that  henceforth 
we  must  provide  for  ourselves.  He  now  cast  a  handful 
of  tea  into  the  billy  (which  for  the  benefit  of  the  unini¬ 
tiated  I  must  here  explain  to  be  a  kind  of  tin  pc't,  and 
not  a  juvenile  incumbrance),  stirred  it  round  with  a 
knife,  produced  some  mutton  chops  from  his  pocket, 
put  them  into  a  stewpan,  clapped  the  latter  utensil  on 
the  liie,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  midday  meal  was 
ready,  and  we  partook  of  it  seated  on  the  ground,  and 
totally  independent  of  plates,  forks,  or  teaspoons. 

After  a  halt  of  two  hours  the  animals  were  again  put 
to,  and  once  more  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  travelling 
on  and  on — our  seven  large  horses  never  urged  beyond 
a  walk — through  the  silent  bush  until  nightfall,  when 
we  again  camped,  having  performed  just  twelve  miles 
since  the  morning.  An  immense  fire  was  soon  lighted, 
and  we  gladly  crouched  around  it,  for  the  nights  were 
getting  chilly,  it  being  about  the  middle  of  April. 
'When  we  were  warm  enough  to  look  about  us  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  hnd  that  five  or  six  other 
fires  were  blazing  in  our  immediate  viemity,  while  the 
barking  of  dogs,  and,  most  strange  of  all  sounds  in  the 
Australian  wilds,  the  bray  of  a  donkey,  mingled  with 
the  murmur  of  distant  voices,  informed  us  that  we  were 
not  the  only  parties  camping  out  that  night.  We  now' 
had  a  hunt  for  water  wherewith  to  fill  our  billies,  and 
in  the  darkness  I  nearly  tumbled  into  a  water-hole. 
The  water  in  this  w'as  even  fouler  than  that  with  which 
we  were  fovoured  at  dinner  time,  but  it  had  to  serve 
our  turn,  and  was  quickly  put  on  to  boil.  Presently 
one  or  two  rough-bearded  teamsters  lounged  from  their 
owui  to  within  the  radius  of  our  camp  fire,  and  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  wdth  our  Jehu,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
somewhat  common  name  of  Smith,  to  which,  how'cver, 
W'as  appended  the  adjunct  of  “  Rolling,”  in  order,  I 
imagine,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same 
fiimily,  name,  and  profession  (there  were  three  on  this 
very  line  of  road),  who,  perhaps,  did  not  roll  to  and 
fro  in  their  scats  while  driving,  as  he  undoubtedly  did. 
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Rolling  Smith  now  informed  me  that  we  were  camped 
close  to  a  village  named  Indigo,  and  invited  me  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  a  store  about  hall-a-mile  distant,  where, 
he  said,  I  could  procure  “  grub.”  Leaving  the  women 
to  tend  the  fire,  we  set  out,  and  in  half-an-hour  or  so 
returned  with  a  supply  of  bread,  bacon,  jam,  tea, 
sugar,  &c.  A  hearty  meal  was  soon  partaken  of,  for 
we  were  beginning  to  get  bush  appetites,  and,  strange 
to  say,  a  few  hours  had  taught  us  to  regard  plates, 
forks,  and  spoons  as  by  no  means  mcessaries  of  life. 

The  ladies  at  length  retired  to  the  waggon  and  lighted 
a  candle  therein,  and  made  the  best  beds  they  could  out 
of  three  blankets,  one  pillow,  sacks  ad  libitum,  great¬ 
coats,  cloaks,  &c.  This  was  at  length  effected,  and 
then  a  shrill  cooee"  and  the  extinguishing  of  the  light 
informed  me  th.at  I  also  might  seek  refuge  under  the 
tilt.  This  permission  I  was  not  slow  to  avail  myself 
of,  and  in  spite  of  the  hardness  and  inequality  of  my 
couch  and  the  discomfort  of  having  to  sleep  with  one’s 
clothes  on,  together  with  a  suffocating  atmosphere,  I 
did  contrive  at  last  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  slumber.  Once 
only  I  awoke  before  morning,  and  then  the  deep  snoring 
of  the  driver  informed  me  that  he  also  was  domiciled 
inside  the  w.aggon,  while  oaths,  shrieks,  and  cries  in  the 
distance  indicated  that  the  man  and  woman  who  owned 
the  donkey-cart  were  having  a  free  fight  of  it. 

The  moment  day  dawned  we  were  aroused  by 
“  Rolling”  Smith  pulling  the  s.icks  of  chaff,  which 
had  served  us  for  pillows,  from  underneath  our  heads, 
in  order  to  feed  his  horses,  at  the  s.ime  time  letting  in  a 
draught  of  cold  air.  The  morning  was  awfully  chilly, 
and  before  we  could  make  a  fire  we  had  to  scour  the 
bush  for  wood.  We  were  not  long  in  finding  this, 
however,  and  very  soon  we  had  a  fire  that  would  have 
served  to  roast  an  ox. 

Breakfast  was  but  a  repetition  of  tea,  save  that  it  was 
more  hurriedly  partaken  of.  We  had  to  perform  our 
toilets  in  the  open  air,  wash  in  a  horse-bucket,  and  then 
sling  billies,  cans,  and  buckets'  on  to  the  different  hooks 
th.at  surrounded  the  sides  of  the  waggon.  As  the  sun 
rose  above  the  horizon  we  were  once  more  in  marching 
order  and  cn  route  southward  ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
brought  us  to  another  halt.  Smith  had  to  unload  all  his 
wheat  at  the  Indigo  flour-mill,  and  this  took  quite  an 
hour,  so  th.at  when  dinner-time  came  round  again  we 
found  we  had  only  done  four  miles  since  breakfast. 

The  w.aggon  was  now  nearly  empty,  and  though  it 
shook  more,  it  no  longer  rolled  like  a  ship.  It  was, 
however,  far  colder  at  night,  and  then  we  wished  the 
sacks  of  grain  back  again. 

This  day  we  did  fourteen  miles,  but  the  next  day, 
alas  !  we  camped  at  dinner-time  and  never  moved  again 
until  the  following  morning.  Master  Smith  being  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  afternoon  in  reloading  his  waggon  with 
leaking  casks  of  tallow,  sheepskins,  and  uncleaned  hides. 
The  latter  were,  in  fact,  as  foul  as  they  could  be,  and  at 
night  smelt  fearfully,  while  insects  like  large  grubs  would 
crawl  out  of  them  and  wander  over  our  faces.  We, 
however,  had  to  put  up  with  this  unsavory  cargo  all  the 
way  to  Melbourne. 


I  have  minutely  described  the  experiences  of  our  first 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  roads,  and  every  day  was  but  the 
counterpart  of  its  predecessor.  The  same  kind  of  country, 
the  same  grim-looking  bush,  with  its  dusky-leaved  gums, 
stringy  barks,  and  shea-oaks  ;  and  the  same  up  and 
down,  tree-stumped,  deep-rutted,  dusty  bush  roads. 
Sometimes  a  mail-coach,  all  scarlet  and  gold,  and  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  circus  band  carriage,  w’ould  dash  past 
US;  and  in  the  dash,  as  w'e  s.at  around  our  camp  fire,  its 
three  immense  lamps  and  the  harsh  rattle  of  its  wheels 
would  startle  us  as  it  flitted  by.  About  once  a  d.ay,  too, 
sometimes  twice,  we  would  pass  through  a  little  bush 
village,  or  occasionally  a  township  with  a  population  of 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  such  as  Chiltern, 
Seymour,  Wangaratta,  and  Kilmore.  At  each  of  these 
we  would  purchase  enough  food  to  support  us  until  we 
got  to  the  next,  and  we  would  often  camp  close  to  one 
to  partake  of  our  midday  meal. 

We  had  few  mishaps  on  our  long  and  tiring  journey, 
save  that  one  night  we  lost  a  wheel  and  were  delayed 
until  noon  the  next  day  before  we  could  get  it  repaired  ; 
and  on  another  occasion  we  were  benighted,  and  had  to 
steer  between  some  very  deep  and  dangerous  lagoons  by 
the  light  of  a  common  dip  candle  held  up  by  one  of  us 
inside  the  waggon. 

No  doubt  my  readers  will  imagine  that  our  journey 
must  have  been  beguiled  by  frequent  meetings  with 
interesting  aboriginals,  kangaroos,  opossums,  snakes, 
gorgeous  wild  flowers,  &c.  We  saw  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  not  a  single  black,  not  one  rare  wild  flower, 
wild  animal,  snake,  or  curious  bird  all  the  way.  Blue 
sky,  brown  foliage,  dusty  white  or  red  bush  road,  and 
every  hour  or  so  a  waggon  or  two  journeying  on  the 
up-line,  were  the  main  ch.aracteristics  of  our  tedious 
journey. 

At  last,  but  not  until  within  thirty-five  miles  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  we  got  upon  a  good  macadamised  road,  and 
changed  the  bush  for  a  wild,  desert  tract  of  country, 
treeless,  shrubless,  almost  lifeless.  Here  the  cold  was 
intense  ;  but  now  we  began  to  have  our  meals  at  road¬ 
side  inns  instead  of  camping  out,  and  used  to  sit  over 
good  fires  and  sometimes  play  at  cards  until  it  was  time 
to  adjourn  to  the  waggon  to  sleep,  and  at  length,  one 
bright  Sunday  morning,  Melbourne  in  all  its  beauty 
greeted  our  longing  eyes,  and  before  noon  our  journey 
was  at  an  end. 

Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  travel  in  an  Austmlian  stage 
waggon  again,  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  why  clergy¬ 
men,  magistnates,  and  other  Australians  of  position, 
with  their  wives  and  fiimilies,  often  journey  this  way 
to  lMclb(nirne  from  the  Murray  townships,  and  pretend, 
too,  that  they  prefer  it  to  the  coach,  which  performs  the 
whole  distance  in  thirty-three  hours  instead  of  twelve 
days.  Perhaps  it  is  bec.ause  the  price  per  waggon  is 
one  guinea,  and  the  fare  per  coach  five  guineas  ?  I 
know  that  this  is  why  lue  did  it,  and  my  readers  may 
rest  assured  th.at  I  have  not  magnified  the  disagree- 
.ables  we  encountered  on  the  road  even  in  the  slightest 
degree. 
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FLIRTATION. 


"^IIERL  is  the  dictionary  ofFering  a  fitir,  much  less 
an  accurate,  definition  of  this  wondrously  com¬ 
prehensive  word  ?  Before  the  days  of  ponderous  old 
“  Johnson  ”  it  was  in  daily  use,  as  now  ambiguous  in 
the  extreme,  caressed,  misunderstood,  maligned,  so 
chameleon-like  that  the  great  lexicographer,  had  he 
ventured  on  explanation,  would  have  been  as  grievously 
obscure  as  he  is  in  his  bewildering  definition  of  lace — a 
definition  which,  unless  we  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  dainty  fabric,  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
But  we  have  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the — what 
must  it  be  called,  amusement,  art,  or  science.^  Well, 
whatever  it  be,  the  earliest  ages  must  have  known  it, 
for  the  human  race  couldn't  do  without  it  in  some  rude 
shape  or  other.  Essentially  a  warm  human  attribute, 
it  has  been  incorporated  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
world’s  social  history. 

Individual  opinions  on  the  word  would  present  more 
colours  than  the  rainbow,  since  temperament  and  tone 
of  mind,  strictness  or  elasticity  on  points  of  morality, 
are  all  powerful  agencies  in  the  matter.  Addison  in 
the  Spa-tatcr  condemned  “  flirtation”  as  an  exciting 
and  dangerous  game,  fatally  alluring,  like  the  tables  of 
Ilomburg  and  Baden.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  men 
indorse  the  essayist's  trenchant  satire,  and  keenly 
relish  his  subtle  and  appreciative  following  of  the  ins 
and  outs,  the  tortuous  ways  of  one  phase  of  feminine 
diplomacy.  Certainly  Addison  viewed  “flirtation”  in 
its  worst  light,  and  employed  a  somewhat  lofty  and 
rigorous  standard  in  giving  judgment.  He  demon¬ 
strated  the  flirt  as  lacking  the  purity  and  softness  of 
heart,  modesty  of  demeanour,  delicacy  and  grace  of 
mind  we  ever  desire  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
woman.  The  public  censor  of  last  century  sought, 
and  not  without  success,  to  expose  and  condemn  the 
practice  of  a  mischievous  fast  and  loose  habit  of  dealing 
between  men  and  women — to  ruthlessly  strip  a  tiu'-elled 
glorv  from  the  paltry  fleeting  triumph  of  inflicting  a 
thousand  heartaches — to  dwell  on  the  imminent  risk 
(by  Nemesis)  of  losing  in  a  realm  of  shadows  the  best 
and  most  endurable  happiness  we  poor  mortals  may 
enjo}’. 

“  Flirtation,”  like  any  other  sentiment,  passion,  or 
feeling — if  there  be  one  we  can  rightly  compare  it  with 
— strained  and  perverted  beyond  those  bounds  of  legiti¬ 
macy  v.'c  do  not  think  it  impossible  to  define,  may 
arrive  at  the  denomination  of  a  -Ace,  and  as  such  be 
anathematised.  If  we  readily  avow  a  disinclination  to 
treat  it  (in  its  ordinary  form)  with  harshness  and 
severity,  or  assume  a  puritanical  decorousness,  we  as 
readily  profess  abhorrence  of  those  in  whose  hands  it 
becomes  an  engine  of  torment  and  cruel  deception. 
Beyond  this  we  will  staunchly  maintain  that  “  flirta¬ 
tion  ”  as  a  social  institution  will  not  allow  of  our  being 
pushed  into  a  corner  with  the  hard  query,  is  it  brif\ 
right  or  wrong  ?  We  m.ay  describe  it  as  one  of  the 
many  things  which  tlie  forms  of  society  negatively 


uphold,  and  the  members  of  that  august  and  unim¬ 
peachable  corporation  hardly  declare  for  the  stainless 
King  Arthur  against  the  dashing,  chivalrous  Sir  Lan¬ 
celot.  Only  imagine  the  immaculate  king  carrying  on 
the  mildest  flirtation  with  one  of  his  court  ladies,  or 
sanctioning  so  wicked  a  pastime  in  the  ethereal-angclrc 
air  of  “Camelot!”  The  idea  is  preposterous.  So  per¬ 
haps  thought  Guinevere,  and  that  her  wedding  march 
would  have  been  less  “triste”  had  her  rightful  lord  and 
master  possessed  just  a  tinge  of  the  flirtative  element  in 
his  snowy  constitution.  Possibly  beauteous  Guinevere 
only  murmured  what  other  ladies  before  and  since  her 
time  have  murmured,  “There’s  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
good.”  We  poor  mortals  having  climbed  beyond  our 
grovelling  and  earthly  contented  colleagues  had  better 
hold  aloof,  and  avoid  the  probable  pollution  attending 
the  engagement  of  our  rarefied  affections  with  things  far 
below.  Convent  or  monastery  is  safer  for  the  elect  few 
who  are  not  deterred  by  Theseus’s  warning  to  Hermia : — 

“  Tor  aye  to  Ix'  in  sliaJy  <’loistor  niew’J, 

To  live  a  tiarron  sister  all  your  life, 

t'liantini;  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 

To  uuderLTo  such  maiden  pili^rimaire : 

Hut  earthly  happier  is  the  ruse  distilled 
Than  that  which,  witherinit  cm  the  virgin  thorn, 

(Jrow  s,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness.” 

Closing  those  bewitching  fairy  pages  of  romance, 
the  chronicles  of  shadowy  knights  and  ladies  of  the 
“  Table  Round,”  our  thoughts  cannot  dwell  on  a  talc 
of  virtue  rewarded,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
dictum. 

\\  ith  I,ancclot,  “  flirtation  ”  was  far  from  alien  to  his 
moral  constitution — was  in  no  sense  forbidden  fruit. 
Ah  !  what  a  different  fate  might  have  been  his  had  he 
avoided  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  its  allurements, 
legitimately  flirted  with  the  queen,  and  sensibly  and 
soberly  espoused  tender,  loving  little  Elaine !  What 
joy  would  have  rested  on  the  House  of  Astolat  had  the 
bronzed  and  victory-crowned  knight  lowered  his  heart’s 
colours  before  the  poor  fond  maid’s  Eastern  Tower,  in 
place  of  coming  like  a  thief  in  the  night  and  blighting 
the  child-like  being  for  ever !  Poor  misguided  and 
misguiding  Sir  Lancelot !  how  we  wish  for  your  salva¬ 
tion  the  Round  'Fable  had  groaned  under  the  three- 
volumed  wisdom  of  our  days !  Then  might  your 
mental  agony — the  old,  old  fight  between  duty  and 
inclination — been  determined  in  your  favour.  Inspired 
by  the  soft  chidings  and  encouragement  of  our  literary 
“  daughters  of  Eve,”  you  might  have  wedded  Elaine ; 
and,  ijut  sa,  when  good  King  Arthur’s  head  had  been 
cracked  by  the  “  fierce  Dane,”  and  Elaine  conveniently 
departed  tor  a  happier  sphere,  you  could  have  sought 
the  tearful  but  not  utterly  disconsolate  Guinevere. 

We  naturally  wander  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  for  those  days  are  interwoven  with  love,  and 
“  love”  is  inextricably  associated  with  “  flirtation’ — its 
chaperone  and  introductory  agent. 
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Those  are  to  be  pitied  who  have  not  the  entree  into 
the  fairy  charmed  land  of  “  flirtation,’’  leaving  outside 
all  gross  and  material  cares.  Though  such  may  escape 
many  refined  pains  and  penalties — many  a  deep  precipice 
— the  initiated  would  not  exchange  with  them  “  for  a’ 
that.”  From  one  point  of  view  “  flirtation  ”  is  a  border¬ 
land  encounter — a  combat  of  the  esprit  d'dimur — ushering 
in  that  rare,  intoxicating  soul  intimacy  no  way  else  so 
readily  attained.  The  constituents  are  two  kindred 
spirits,  mutually  absorbed,  wafted  away  to  a  temporary 
elysium  conjured  up  by  omnipotent  fancy.  The  lady’s 
lineage  may  rival  “  Clara  Vere  de  Verc's,”  but  for  the 
hour  of  spell  she  floats  off  with  young  “  Egerton  Garret  ” 
through  the  labyrinthine,  flowery  paths  of  a  land  as  f  ull 
of  graceful  charms  and  wonders  as  Prospero’s  Isle.  To 
her  he  is  not  the  poor  enthusiastic  artist  whose  works 
ne’er  met  her  aristocratic  gaze  on  the  Academy’s  walls. 
Of  things  external  she  notes  hut  the  evening  dress  de 
rigujiir  of  all  men,  but  internally  she  recognises  a  spirit 
congenial  to  hcr,*or  her  mood,  and  so  soars  on  gossamer 
wings  far  away  into  cloudland.  Young  Egerton,  be  he 
asked  by  some  heavy  fellow-man,  unquickened  by  the 
Promethean  fire,  the  cid  horn  of  such  lotus-eating,  smiles 
pityingly  at  the  simple  query  of  an  outsider,  which  but 
recalls  him  to  earth,  and  dissipates  into  thin  air  the 
romantic  region  lately  haunted. 

The  watchwords  of  “  Flirtation’s  ”  hour  arc  “  lihertc, 
egalite,  f rater  lilt  e"  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  There 
must  be  scarce  a  latent  feeling  that  the  swift-passing 
moments  are  alien  to  our  mundane  existence,  for  the  real 
is  obnoxious  to  and  destructive  of  the  ideal.  At  the  first 
moment  it  prevails  beware !  for  like  cock-crow  to  the 
Danish  king-ghost  it  indicates  that  the  chilly  midnight 
rambles  must  cease,  and  realism  and  coarse  clay  once 
again  reign  unbearded. 

l.ightness,  frivolity,  froth,  and  flutter  of  butterfly' 
wings,  are  they  always  characteristic  of  “flirtation?’ 
Is  there  never  under  its  conventional  shield  a  wide 
margin  for  the  actors,  freed  from  their  ordinary  heavy 
weighting,  to  test  their  relative  genuine  metal,  to  wear 
for  the  nonce  their  “  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  ?”  Can 
we  feel  certain  that  those  who  have  met  on  this  common 
ground  have  had  a  worthless  and  passng'ere  meeting  ? 
It  is  healthy,  spirit-stirring,  and  elevating  to  live,  though 
so  briefly,  away  from  earth  and  its  myriad  hard  restric¬ 
tions  and  heart-warping  considerations.  Lady  Clara 
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and  young  Egerton  will  cheerfully  bear  the  inuendo  of 
having  flirted  outrageously,  for  they  have  re\elled  in 
that  world  which  is  either  sighed  after  or  caviare  to  the 
on-lookers.  Possibly  many  may  raise  their  voices 
against  “flirtation”  being  regarded  from  so  ethereal  a 
stand-point.  It  must  be  admitted  the  phase  we  have 
chiefly  dwelt  on  can  be  savoured  but  by  th.e  crOiie 
de  la  crane  of  its  votaries,  and  we  defend  it  as  a  by-law 
of  society  sanctioning  much  that  is  innocently  enjoyable, 
though  allowing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  protects  the 
foolish  and  impertinent  who  clumsily  and  unsympa¬ 
thetically  use  an  instrument  above  their  taste  and 
powers.  Some  readers  will  call  to  mind  the  conceit 
and  imbecility  of  Smith  or  Tomkins  at  the  last  croquet 
meeting,  both  those  poor  gentlemen  labouring  under  a 
delusion  that  they  are  irresistible  when  engaged  in  a 
“  flirtation.”  Yet  we  incline  to  think  that  hliss  Amv 
or  Miss  Constance  would  scarcely  have  “  flirtation” 
abolished  on  this  account — would  much  sooner  sutfer 
the  occasional  disagreeable  incident  to  the  sweetest 
mundane  things,  and  we  will  be  bound,  prying  into  the 
secrets  of  their  diaries,  we  might  find  some  such  entry 
as — 

July,  1B6 — .  The  Dashwoods’  water-party  was 
divine.  Rather  dull  till  Charlie  and  his  friend  joined 
us  at  Twickenham.  How  the  rest  of  the  day  flew  by ! 
Never  had  such  a  delightful  two  hours  in  my  life. 
Amy  said  I  flirted  horribly.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  that,  but  it’s  like  being  in  another  world,  meeting 
people  who  seem  to  understand  one  so  well.” 

Scores  of  meetings,  years  of  acquaintance,  do  not 
more  cfTectually  level  the  chill  barriers  of  society’s 
forms  than  one  half-hour’s  “flirtation.”  Truly  the 
mythology  ought  not  to  have  wanted  a  goddess  of 
“  flirtation,”  for  the  lively,  spiritual  Greeks  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  were  ignorant  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  a  thing  to  us  moderns  so  familiar.  Old  as 
the  world,  so  it  will  continue  to  the  “  crack  o’  doom,” 
now  distorted  and  condemned,  now  chivalrous,  golden, 
and  pure,  in  just  so  much  as  it  reflects  the  individual 
c  haracter  and  tone  of  its  exponents.  To  some  a  vapid 
trifling  of  an  hour  untinged  by  reflex  of  hcv.rt  or 
romantic  feeling ;  to  others  a  mutual  oasis  in  the 
desert,  a  strange  and  fascinating  dream,  silvered  by  all 
the  love  lore  of  eld,  and  odorous  as  the  “  sweet  breath 
of  violets.” 


I. —  IsDcxm  AND  Walking  Toilets. 
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Tun  New  Year  is  peepinjr  in  at  us  ;  what  will  it 
bring  us  ?  Can  we  hope  for  anything  new  in  the 
way  of  fashions  in  this  just-commenced  year  of  1870? 


or  is  it  to  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  few  years — a  copying  of  the  fashions  of  former 
periods— often  mixing  those  of  different  reigns,  without 
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the  least  regard  to  chronology  ?  We  are  afraid  indeed 
it  will  be  so.  Originality  is  in  these  days  most  rare,  and 
the  power  of  imitating  seems  to  be  very  much  greater 


essentially  nondescript,  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  and 
depending  far  more  on  personal  taste  and  choice  than 
on  any  general  rules. 


2. — Evening  Toilets. 


than  that  of  inventing,  in  fashions  as  in  everything  else.  When  one  compares,  however,  our  modern  toilets  to 
How  will  the  style  of  dress  of  the  present  day  be  the  plain,  scant  dresses  and  large  coalscuttle  bonnets  of 

called  By  what  name  could  it  be  described  ?  It  is  a  few  years  ago,  one  cannot  but  admit  that  our  present 
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fashions  are  far  more  graceful  and  becoming  than  they 
have  been  since  the  commencement  ot  the  century. 

Some  degree  of  tact  is  required,  certainly,  not  to  fall 
into  the  extremes  of  certain  fashions  which,  if  carried  to 
exaggeration,  are  really  extrat  agant  and  absurd  ;  but  it 
is  equally  unquestionable  that  a  lady  of  taste  can  dress 
in  the  most  elegant  and  becoming  manner,  though  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

It  would  be  curious  to  trace  out  the  origin  of  any 
new  fashion,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  question  which  has 
often  puz7.1ed  us  from  whence  any  new  model  comes — 
who  has  iiilluence  enough  to  cause  it  so  wonderfully 
soon  to  become  generally  adopted  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Is  it  the  granule  dime  ? — is  it  the  rouiunere  ! 
We  really  cannot  tell  ;  and  indeed  we  believe  it  is 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  At  any 
rate  the  lady’s  taste  must  ratify  the  inventive  mantua- 
maker’s  choice. 

Many  hishions  have  been  introduced  to  hide  some 
defect,  or  show  to  advantage  some  perfection,  by 
influential  persons. 

It  is  evident  that  stays  were  invented  at  the  instigation 
of  some  coquettes  who  widied  to  improve  their  figure 
by  artfully  decreasing  or  increasing  it  in  appearance,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

'I'hc  fashion  for  men  to  wear  long  beards  was  brought 
in  by  Francis  I.,  merely  to  hide  a  scar  he  had  on  his 
chin.  The  full  beard  is,  in  fact,  a  great  improvement 
r  )  men  who  do  not  possess  good  features,  and  is  really 
an  advantage  to  those  whose  teeth  are  not  faultless,  for 
teeth  arc  easily  concealed  between  the  moustache  and 
beard. 

Rings  were  first  worn  by  ladies  blessed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  hands. 

Roman  ladies  of  ancient  times  had  adopted  the  fashion 
of  cutting  their  tunics  very  low  in  the  neck,  while  they 
wore  their  togas  extremely  long,  from  which  it  ma}' 
safely  be  concluded  that  in  Rome  the  beauty  of  female 
throats  and  shoulders  exceeded  that  of  female  feet, 
which  indeed  is  still  the  case  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  George  IV.  of  lingland  who  first  brought 
into  vogue  in  male  coiffures  the  famous  longitudinal 
parting,  so  dear  to  Englishmen,  which  commences  at 
the  top  of  the  forehead  and  ends  in  the  neck.  Thanks 
to  this  parting  the  king  wore  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  head  a  considerable  mass  of  hair,  by  means  of  which 
i  e  hid  a  very  ugly  lump  he  had  on  that  part  of  his 
head.  His  courtiers,  to  humour  him,  adopted  the  same 
i  arting,  which  gentlemen  have  since  continued  to  wear 
to  the  present  time. 

•Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  explaining  the  why 
emd  wherefore  of  certain  fashions,  we  may  as  well  add 
the  origin  of  two  generally  received  customs.  A 
Russian  proverb  says  that  people  are  welcomed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dress  thev  wear  and  the  name  they  hear,  and 
bidden  fiirewcll  according  to  the  wit  they  have  dis¬ 
played  ;  from  whence  the  adoption  in  European  society 
(if  these  two  customs — that  of  people  being  announced 
out  loud  and  with  ostentation  upon  entering  the  room, 
and  that  of  their  retiring  very  quietly  when  the  enter¬ 
tainment  is  over. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  speak  of  this  winter's  fashions 


in  a  more  practical  manner.  And  we  really  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  this  month. 

'I'he  material  most  in  vogue  for  evening  dresses  is 
crape  de  chine.  It  is  the  one  which  produces  the  softest 
and  most  graceful  draperies.  I'or  day  toilets,  for  walk¬ 
ing  or  visits,  crape  de  chine  is  exchanged  for  cashmere, 
which  is  also  a  material  pleasant  and  becoming  to  wear. 
•Short  costumes  should  not  be  overloaded  with  orna¬ 
ments  ;  they  admit  only  of  a  moderate  share  of  triili- 
ming,  and  that  should  always  appear  to  have  been  put 
on  for  some  purpose.  'Ehe  short  dress,  resembling  a 
long  one  looped  up,  is  more  tasteful  than  that  which 
becomes  shapeless  under  a  useless  amount  of  pufis, 
lappets,  and  other  nondescript  appendages. 

'Fhe  follow'ing  may  serve  as  typical  of  a  very  elegant 
visiting  dress  ; — 

•Short  skirt  of  handsome  dark  marine  blue  silk,  with¬ 
out  any  flounce.  Over  this  skirt  a  drapery  of  cloth  of 
•  lie  same  colour,  trimmed  with  wide  bands  of  velvet 
and  deep  fringe.  ’Ehis  drapery  has  the  shape  of  a 
shawl  tied  round  the  waist,  and  finished  off  at  the  back 
in  long  loose  lappets,  also  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
fringe.  A  drapery  of  the  same  stj’le  forms  a  sort  of 
fichu  upon  the  bodice,  and  is  fastened  in  a  large  knot 
upon  the  bosom. 

The  coiffure  which  completes  this  toilet  is  a  capulet 
of  black  chenille,  with  a  bandeau  of  marine  blue  velvet 
in  front,  and  a  bunch  of  dahlias  of  diflerent  tints  on 
one  side. 

Then,  for  an  indixrr  toilet,  can  we  choose  a  better 
model  than  that  which  the  wife  of  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  has  had  packed  up  to  take  with  her  to  Rome  ? 

It  is  a  dress  of  white  cashmere  cloth,  trimmed  with 
\ery  dark  garnet-coloured  velvet;  a  sort  of  half-loose 
tunic,  sweeping  the  ground,  with  large  \elvct  bows  all 
down  the  front,  and  above  it  a  loose  and  very  long 
paletot,  quite  white,  trimmed  only  with  wide  strips  of 
the  dark  velvet,  and  upon  the  sleeves  with  revers  of 
the  same  veh  et. 

•Should  one  wish  to  go  out  with  this  toilet,  one 
has  but  to  loop  up  the  long  white  train  with  vebet 
straps,  and  to  throw  over  one’s  shoulders  a  circular  of 
white  cloth,  with  a  large  collar  of  garnet-coloured 
velvet.  7'his  circular  is  short  but  very  ample,  cut  the 
cross-way  of  the  cloth,  without  any  seams,  and  falling 
in  graceful  natural  folds.  It  is  at  once  simple,  elegant, 
and  comfortable. 

Hidies  of  fashion  going  to  Rome,  anxious  to  be 
present  at  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  great  Council, 
are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  among  the  subjects  which 
might  therein  be  discussed,  the  luxury  and  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  female  toilet  are  to  be  reckoned,  and 
might  come  in  for  their  full  share  in  the  anathema 
about  to  be  pronounced.  If  we  study  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Church  we  shall  find  numerous  examples 
of  the  severity  of  Councils  on  this  point.  For  instance, 
the  famous  Council  of  Elvira,  a  town  of  Grenada, 
in  Spain,  has  one  of  its  canons  which  runs  thus: — 
“  It  is  to  be  forbidden  to  all  Cb.ristian  women  to  have 
recourse  to  hair-dresses  for  the  adornment  of  their 
haii;  should  any  continue  to  do  so,  they  shall  be  ex¬ 
communicated  without  mercy.” 
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Should  this  awful  sentence  be  enforced  at  the  present 
day,  how  few  of  our  sex — atrong  those  who  set  up 
any  pretensions  to  elegance — would  escape  its  rigours ! 

The  coilFure  is  the  grand  and  important  point  of 
modern  toilets! 

The  style  of  dressing  the  hair  should  be  chosen  so 
as  to  suit  the  countenance.  'I'his  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered ;  and  certainly  it  often  happens  that  a 
lady  can  dress  her  hair  herself  much  more  becomingly 
than  any  coiffeur  could. 

'fhere  is  the  Chatdaiuc  coiffure,  composed  of  drooping 
j'laits.  The  Rc’gituv  coiffure,  with  two  small  deeply 
waved  bandeaux,  coming  forward  very  much  upon  the 
forehead,  and  under-bandeaux  combed  off  from  the 
temples. 

And  the  Piirabcrc  coiffure,  with  small  fri/zed  curls 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  between  the  bandeaux  in  front, 
;ind  rippling  down  at  the  back,  after  the  fashion  in 
\oguo  with  the  coquettish  niarquises  of  Louis  XV.’s 
G)urt. 

15onnets  correspond  in  style  to  these  fanciful  coiffures, 
'fhey  arc  become  quite  an  artistic  study. 

Properly  speaking,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  a  bonnet 
is  now  in  existence,  and  what  is  so  called  is  a  mere 
ornament  for  the  hair — a  puff,  a  diadem,  a  lace  Huting, 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

This  ornament,  when  it  matches  the  dress  and  suits 
the  face,  is  doubtless  more  becoming  than  the  defunct 
bonnet,  with  its  stiff  crown,  border,  and  curtain  -,  but 
ladies  have  need  of  a  large  quantity  of  hair — whether 
natural  or  false — to  keep  their  heads  warm,  for  it  is  not 
the  modern  chapeau  that  can  afford  them  much  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  cold. 

Although  our  illustrations  give  our  fair  readers  a 
better  idea  (jf  our  modistes'  chef-d aritvres y  we  add  the 
following  descriptions  of  bonnets  prepared  for  the  jour 
dc  t an  visits  : — 

A  diadem  of  garnet-coloured  velvet,  composed  of  a 
double  standing-up  quilling  of  velvet  edged  with  black 
Chantilly  lace.  On  one  side  a  bird  of  paradise,  with  a 
long  tail  drooping  at  the  back,  and  a  steel  buckle. 
Chantilly  lace  lapfiets,  fastened  with  a  bow  of  velvet. 

A  high  plain  bandeau  of  green  velvet,  with  a  large 
puff  of  the  same  above  it,  a  hunter's  aigrette  at  the  side, 
and  a  bunch  of  roses  at  the  back.  '  ppets  of  Chantilly 
lace,  fastened  with  a  rose. 

'fhen  a  bonnet  for  the  theatre,  of  black  lace,  arranged 
in  deep  Hutings,  with  a  scarf  of  black  lace  veiling  over 
a  bunch  of  roses  placed  at  the  back,  with  trailing  sprays 
of  buds  and  foliage  falling  over  the  hair  and  upon  the 
lace  lappets,  which  are  fastened  upon  the  bosom.  In 
front  there  is  a  diadem  of  the  elder’s  white  blossoms 
and  black  berries. 

Again,  a  bonnet  for  the  opera  is  of  w'hite  terry  velvet ; 
the  crown  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  helmet  -,  the  velvet 
is  stretched  plain  over  it.  In  front  there  is  a  bunch  of 
mixed  white  and  pink  roses.  Necklet  of  tulle  and  satin 
rouleaux.  Large  tulle  scarf  veil  streaming  at  the  back. 

In  hats,  the  'fyrolese  style  having  been  copied  to  a 
great  extent  in  cheap  materials,  has  now  become  rather 
common,  and  is  given  up  by  ladies  of  fashion,  the 
Henry  III.  style  of  toquet  being  generally  preferred. 


We  notice  most  particularly  a  Gabrielle  toquet  of 
black  velvet,  with  a  soft  crown  trimmed  with  feathers, 
and  satin  bows  to  match  in  colour  with  the  dress. 

An  historical  Henry  III.  toquet  of  black  velvet,  with 
a  plain  crown  and  a  bouillon  all  round.  The  ornament 
consists  of  a  large  bunch  of  white  ostrich  feathers, 
fastened  with  a  horse-shoe  of  artistic  old  silver.  A 
square  veil  of  black  tulle  edged  with  lace  falls  at  the 
back. 

An  American  hat,  of  violet  velvet,  with  a  gathered 
and  puffed  border,  has  a  very  high  crown,  trimmed 
with  a  Huting  of  Chantilly  lace,  a  violet  ostrich  feather 
laid  close  to  the  edge,  and  a  small  bird’s  wing  forming 
an  aigrette  at  the  side.  At  the  back  a  lace  bow,  with 
two  streaming  lappets. 

And  a  I'aust  hat  of  golden  brown  velvet,  with  a 
quilling  all  round,  and  a  high  crown  ornamented  with 
two  brown  ostrich  feathers,  thrown  back  ;  their  curled 
ends  falling  over  long  lappets  of  brown  ribbon,  which 
complete  the  trimming. 

'I’wo  coiffures  for  the  Italian  opera  also  deserve  men¬ 
tion  ;  one  is  a  puff  of  ruby-coloured  velvet,  trimmed 
with  Chantilly  lace  and  a  long  white  feather. 

The  other  is  a  Louis  XV.  puff  of  black  velvet,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  coronet  of  forget-me-nots,  with  one  rose 
in  the  centre,  and  a  border  of  real  blonde  round  the 
edge. 

Tulle  and  gauze,  spangled  with  gold  or  silver,  are 
more  fashionable  than  ever  this  winter  for  evening  toilets, 
draped  over  tunics  and  skirts  of  brilliant  satin.  The’, 
remind  one  of  the  dress  of  those  fair  Turkish  sultana ; 
whom  our  Empress  has  been  so  lately  visiting. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  evening 
dresses  of  the  season  in  Paris  : — 

One  is  of  white  gaze  de  Chambery,  with  a  train¬ 
shaped  skirt  trimmed  with  very  narrow  flounces,  edged 
with  silk  fringe.  The  flounces  are  continued  very  high 
up  at  the  back  and  sides  in  front  there  is  an  apron  of 
white  poult-de-soie,  rounded  off  at  the  sides,  and  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  back  by  a  puffed  Camargo  basque.  Thi . 
apron  is  trimmed  with  narrow  pinked-out  flounces. 
The  silk  bodice  is  made  with  points-,  it  is  cut  very  low, 
but  more  so  in  front  than  at  the  back,  and  is  finished 
off'  with  a  standing-up  border  of  white  lace,  slightly 
gathered,  quite  in  the  Henry  III.  style.  The  sash  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  behind  the  apron  on  either  side,  and  its  bow 
completes  the  basque.  'I'o  make  this  more  of  a  ball 
toilet,  bunches  of  flowers  may  be  introduced  here  and 
there  among  the  flounces  of  the  skirt  and  upon  the 
bodice,  the  front  part  of  which  is  trimmed  with  a 
stomacher  of  white  lace. 

A  very  tasteful  ball  toilet  is  of  white  tulle  over  white 
satin.  'fwo  garlands  of  beautifully-imitated  fuchsia 
blossoms  and  leaves,  in  their  natural  tints,  serve  to  loop 
up  the  dress,  and  are  finished  off'  with  pretty  bouquets 
half  hidden  in  the  tulle.  The  sash  is  also  formed  of 
the  same  flowers.  The  white  silk  bodice  is  trimmed 
with  tulle  ruches  and  bretclles  of  flowers,  completing 
the  sash.  Coiffure  to  match. 

A  third  toilet  is  of  maize-coloured  poult-de-soie, 
trimmed  with  guipure  de  Bruges  and  black  velvet. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  back  with  ten  flounces  of 
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It  is  very  prettily  trimmed  with  guipure  lace  and  narrow 
black  velvet  ribbons.  There  is  a  bunch  of  yellow  roses 
on  the  bosom,  and  shoulder-knots  of  the  same,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  trimming.  The  coiffure  is  a  Louis  XV.  puff  ot 


i  guipure  put  on  almost  plain.  Strips  of  black  velvet  and 
lace  are  put  on  slantways  across  the  front  part  of  the 
skirt,  and  black  velvet  bands  are  added  over  each  of  the 
guipure  flounces.  The  division  between  the  plain  front 


t. — Walking  Asn  Skating  Costl’me. 


and  fully-gathered  hinder  part  of  the  skirt  is  marked  on 
either  side  by  bunches  of  yellow  roses  veiled  in  draperies 
of  lace.  The  bodice  is  cut  low  in  the  Regence  style. 


black  lace,  with  a  bunch  and  trailing  sprays  of  yellow 
roses  and  brown-tinted  delicately-veined  foliage. 

Our  illustration  No.  5  represents  a  toilet  for  an 


4- — Indoor  Toilet  and  Children’s  Costumes. 

The  first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  flutings,  each  trimmed  with  a  fluting  similar  to  those  of  the  first  skirt, 
headed  with  a  cross-strip,  and  a  white  lace  border  The  low  square  bodice  is  likewise  ornamented  with 
forming  the  heading.  This  skirt  is  train- shape.  The  a  similar  fluting,  with  bows  upon  the  shoulders  A 
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evening  party  or  small  ball,  and  is  suitable  for  the  family  second  skirt  is  open,  and  looped  up  as  a  tunic  in  front 
reunions  so  numerous  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  by  large  bows  of  ribbon.  It  forms  a  puff  at  the  back, 
a  dress  of  mauve  silk  shot  with  white,  with  two  skirts.  under  a  sash  of  the  same  ribbon  as  the  bows.  It  is 
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pleated  skirt,  a  long  half-fitting  paletot,  and  a  waistcoat 
with  deep  lx>uis  XIV.  basques.  The  whole  trimmed 
with  narrow  cloth  flutings,  and  bands  of  velvet  of  the 
same  colour. 

Velvet  is,  in  fact,  as  universally  used  for  trimmings 
this  winter  as  satin  was  last  year.  And  it  is  more 
tasteful  to  have  it  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress  than 
black. 

Dresse,;  of  serge,  poplin,  or  cashmere  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  made  with  jacket  bodices.  The  basque  at  the 


clear  muslin  fichu  forms  a  chemisette  inside.  Gold 
locket  and  chain.  Hair  coiffure,  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb. 

I'he  toilet  of  the  little  girl  is  very  prettv.  It  is  a 
skirt  of  blue  and  white  foulard,  with  a  deep  llounce  cut 
the  cross  way,  disposed  in  white  hollow  pleats  distant 
from  one  another.  The  low  plain  bodice  is  square, 
and  ornamented  with  a  slightly-pleated  ruche,  divided 
by  a  narrow  cross-strip,  put  on  as  braces,  and  continued 
in  lappets  on  each  side  <'f  the  skirt,  where  thev  are 
fastened  by  a  dahlia  of  blue  silk.  Another  similar 


•Evening  Toilets, 


lappet  is  placed  further  off  on  each  side  upon  the  skirt 
The  braces  are  fastened  upon  the  shoulders  by  small 
dahlias.  The  edge  of  the  bodice  and  of  the  very  short 
sleeves  is  finished  off  with  a  ruche.  A  second  skirt 
of  white  tarlatan,  brocaded  with  blue  dots,  is  looped  up 
into  a  puff  at  the  b.ack.  Sash  of  blue  ribbon. 

While  evening  toilets  are  of  such  graceful  style,  re¬ 
producing  all  the  prettiest  parures  of  the  lefined  coquettes 
of  the  atiaen  regime,  walking  costumes  are  assuming  a 
more  strikingly  masculine  character  than  ever. 

Costumes  of  dark-coloured  cloth  are  composed  of  a 


back  resembles  the  postilion  basque,  so  fltshionable  a 
few  years  ago,  but  i-s  longer,  and  altogether  more  like 
the  tail  of  a  gentleman’s  shooting  jacket.  In  front  the 
trimming  is  put  on  so  as  to  simulate  an  open  jacket  over 
a  waistcoat.  There  are  in  general  two  skirts ;  the  under 
one  trimmed  with  one  or  more  flounces,  the  upper  one 
either  open  in  front  as  a  tunic,  or  made  like  a  sort  of 
apron,  plain  in  front,  and  rounded  off  at  the  sides, 
while  it  is  finished  off  in  long  lappets  at  the  back.  In 
either  case  this  upper  skirt  is  edged  round  with  one 
flounce  or  fluting. 


:s 
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Silk  cli'csscs  arc  made  inmh  after  the  same  fashion, 
except  that,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  a  train  is 
frequently  added  to  them  which  makes  them  more 
dressy  for  reception,  visiting,  or  evening  ndlcts,  and 
can  be  taken  off  for  out-w;dking. 

Iliit  perhaps  the  kind  of  toilet  which  is  la  mir.ix 
i'ovipnst'  just  now  is  that  suitable  for  dcml-toilette 
evening  dress,  for  the  concert  and  theatre,  dinner  and 
evening  parties  such  as  arc  so  frequent  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  before  that  of  regular  balls  has  begun. 

The  half-low  silk  dress,  open  either  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart  or  in  a  square,  and  showing  delicate  frilling:;  of 
white  lace  about  the  throat  and  bosom,  and  the  ISIaric 
Antoinette  sleeves  finished  off  at  the  elbows  with  lace 
I'ltgiigcaiitcs ,  arc,  perhaps,  more  generally  becoming  than 
the  altogether  low  bodice  and  invisible  sleeves  of  the 
ball  toilet. 

Parisian  ladies  excel  in  the  art  of  demi-toilette,  which, 
in  fact,  requires  far  more  tact  and  taste  than  the  full 
dress,  the  fashion  of  which  never  changes  much,  it 
being  always  a  much-trimmed  skirt,  with  as  little  in  the 
way  of  bodice  and  sleeves  as  possible,  while  the  more 
modest  demi-toilette  \  aries  in  a  thousand  little  trilles, 
denoting  the  personal  taste  of  the  wearer.  Now  that 
lace  is  in  such  great  favour  again,  tunics,  bodices, 
pelerines,  and  fichus  of  this  beautiful  texture,  tastefully 
trimmed  with  velvet  or  satin  ribbon,  are  a  great 
resource  for  these  demi-toilette  evening  dresses,  and 
help  to  make  up  something  between  a  low  and  high 
toilette,  which,  while  it  has  all  the  prestige  of  the  one, 
also  possesses  all  the  modest  dignity  of  the  other. 

DitscRiariox  o:-  our  colouki:i)  plate. 

livENiNt;  Toilet. — Dress  of  blue  satin,  trimmed 
with  bows  of  lace  and  gold  tassels.  'Punic  of  v.'hite 
tulle  with  flounces  of  blonde.  l.ow  square  bodice 
vaithout  sleeves,  with  a  rounded  basque  edged  with  a 
flounce  ;  lace  bows  on  the  sleeves.  Coitfure  composed 
of  two  waved  Russian  bandeaux  and  long  curls  falling 


on  the  shoulders  ;  b(3w  of  blue  velvet,  and  white 
feather  thrown  back. 

PvENiNt:  Toile  t  for  a  young  girl  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  years  old. — Dress  of  pink  silk,  trimmed  with 
gathered  flounces  and  gold  cord.  Half-fitting  tunic, 
cut  low  and  square,  edged  with  a  marquise  ruche.  Pink 
satin  shoes.  Hair  raised  straight  up  from  the  roots  and 
frizzed  at  the  back. 

Town  'Poilet  in  material  called  carmeline,  a  fine 
sort  of  cloth,  trimmed  with  bands  of  brown  velvet,- and 
pleated  flounces.  Bodice  or  jacket  trimmed  with  a 
round  pelerine  at  the  back,  and  revers  in  front.  This 
pelerine  is  edged  with  a  pleated  flounce.  Calabrian  hat 
of  black  velvet,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  velvet  drapery, 
and  a  slightly  frizzed  feather,  thrown  back.  Coiffure 
composed  of  thick  plaits. 

DESCRIPTION  OR  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 
sr.AT  OF  A  CHAIR  IN  STYLE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

Lit  f  rials  :  Thrcc-cightbs  of  canvas ;  lo  skeins  of  scarlet 
‘ivod,  2  skeins  of  dark  red,  1  skein  pink,  ^  skeins  of  dr  ah, 
^  skeins  2nd  shade,  3  skeins  ^rd  shade,  1 2  skeins  green, 
8  skeins  of  yeH.w,  2  skeins  of  white,  36  skeins  of  hlnck  for 
grounding. 

'Phe  Berlin  wool  pattern  copied  from  ancient  tapisseries 
being  the  most  fashionable  at  the  present  moment,  we 
give  this  month  a  pattern  copied  from  a  chair  of  the 
j^eriod  of  the  Renaissance.  C)ur  coloured  illustration 
shows  the  seat  of  the  chair  ;  the  back  wMl  appear  in  a 
few  month-.’  time.  Care  must  be  taken,  as  already 
observed  for  patterns  of  this  style,  not  to  choose  the 
colours  of  the  Berlin  wool  too  brilliant  in  order  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  tints  of  the  tapestry  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belong. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  3‘^>  Ilenrietta-street, 
Co\  ent  Carden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
qs. ;  postage,  qd.  ;  yellow  and  white  in  filoselle,  yd. 
extra  -,  commencing  pattern.  Is. 


RPCl'NT  IMPROVPMPNTS  IN  SIEVING  MACHINES. 


WiiiTN  the  WljcckT  aiul  Wilson  was  lirst  introduced  to, 

and  ainrn'cmtcd  by,  tlio  ftritisb  public,  it  was  spokou  of  by  many 
writers  as  tlio  perfection  of  uieebanisni  an  expression  wliicli  was 
elicited  by  tlio  wonderfully  beautiful  inochanisiu  of  this  macliine. 
Hut  “  perfect  ”  is  Uaixlly  applicable  to  any  invention,  since  iiaprove- 
nients  can  and  must  Ik*  made.  Tlie  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Company 
have  continually  added  improvements  to  the  admirable  invention  of 
ilr.  Wilscm,  and  crystal  cloth  iiri-ssc'r,  hemniers,  (-orders,  and  binders 
la-ar  witness  to  their  iieivevcrinjr  endeavonrs  to  act  as  near  iK'rfection 
as  is  possible.  l’erhai»s  one  of  their  jm-atest  triumphs  is  that  inven¬ 
tion  Avhioh  makes  the  Wdiec-lcr  tiiul  Wil.sou  a  Silext  IIac  iiixe.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Machine  iiossc'sses  the 
“four-motion  feed;’’  this  feed  has,  by  recent  improvements,  been 
rendered  noiseles.^,  lhrou,!;h  its  four  motions  without,  a  sound. 

The  cam  whi<-li  opi-r-ites  the  forward  stroke  is  made  of  a  inruliar 
colloidal  shaiK*  so  as  to  effect  a  stroke  of  the  feed  varyin-'  in  extent 
from  nothin,!'  to  the  LTeatest  length  of  stitch,  accordin;;  to  tho  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  its  surface  that  may  1)0  brought  into  action.  The 
mblier  uhicli  bears  a,:;aiust  its  surfaci',  and  which  is  atta'died  to  tho 
fci'd,  can  be  set  so  as  to  lie  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  tho  axis,  and 
thus  to  have  its  stroke  diminished  or  increased  at  pleasure,  as  tho 


rubbe  r  is  always  kept  by  a  spring  in  close  contact  with  tlic  cam  sur¬ 
face.  There  is  no  blow,  but  simply  a  e-mtinually-reiH'ated  backward 
and  forward  sliile  of  the  fec'd,  combiued  with  its  usual  upward  and 
downward  movements. 

As  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  itlachine  “Silent  Feed’’  can  be  added 
to  any  of  the  Wheeler- ^Vilson  raa<-hines,  every  lady  may  enjoy  the 
iH'iielit  of  a  silent  machine  at  a  small  cost. 

Much  has  been  lately  written  as  to  the  hygienic  cffecta  of  tho 
sewin.g-machine,  and  alarm,  utterly  .groundless,  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  possible  evil  inQuenco  of  machine  work  upon  tho  mothers  of 
coming  generations.  Not  so  very  many  years  a,go  every  woman  in 
the  land,  gentle  or  simple,  inccss.intly  worked  the  treadle  of  tho 
spinning-whicl,  and  with  no  ill  effect,  no  women  being  healthier  than 
the  Scottish  spinners  who  lived  even  in  this  country  by  their  “wheel.” 
Hut  in  order  to  give  the  In-netit  of  their  machine  to  all,  even  to  those 
prejudiced  against  treadlc-miichiues,  the  enteri>rising  tirm  above  men¬ 
tioned  have  produced  a  fac-simile  Wheeler  and  Wilson  hand-machine 
at  a  very  low  price,  in  a  simple  work-box,  titled  for  any  lady’s  use. 
Of  course  this  hand-machine  is  n-vt  so  rapiil  as  the  treadle-machine, 
which  makes  with  ease  600  stitches  per  minute,  but  it  is  in  every 
respect  a  thoroughly  excellout  machine. 


t 


CoiFKURE  OF  CuRI.S. 


8. — Coiffure  of  Curls  and  Plaits. 


r 


Nainsook  Pinafore, 


Black  Grograin  Silk  Apron. 


— Black  Poult  ce  Soie  Apron. 


1 5. — Little  Girls’  Winter  Hats. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TO  \V  I'T. 


I't  toissns  (Vor,  ot  drap  Ji'  lio ; 

Kt  pur  (•«'  oil  iiuc.io  sou'. 

A  toz  ci'ls  ipii  orroiit  cost  I'oiiti', 

(Jiie  do  fame  iio  dieiit  lioiito.'’ 

7/0  hif',1  ih.<  I'ntncf. 


“  "IPvRAP  dc  So;c”  has  never  been  brought  to  greater 
J  /  perfection  than  in  this  age ;  between  the  ancient 
work  celebrated  in  the  above-quoted  verse  in  praise  of 
women  and  the  drap  de  soie  of  Ireland  lies  a  long 
chain  of  trial,  experiments,  and  gradually  perfecting 
fabrics.  Drap  de  soie  is  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool, 
and  is  now  known  as  poplin,  and  the  poplins  produced 
by  the  Emerald  Isle  arc  as  decidedly  superior  to  those 
of  Norwich  production  as  are  the  muslins  of  India  to 
“  Scotch  mull  ”  in  texture,  in  quality,  and  in  softness. 

Jaidies  who  have  worn  Norwich  poplins  ha\e  but 
little  idea  of  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  this  material, 
which  is  cquallv  serviceable  for  the  ball-room  as  it  is  for 
the  requirements  of  home  life. 

I  have  observed  for  some  time  a  growing  demand  for 
this  beautiful  fabric  not  merely  in  England  but  America, 
ladies  appearing  to  think  their  wardrobes  incomplete 
without  two  or  three  of  these  elegant  dresses,  which 
in  lustre,  richne-  s,  and  beauty  of  eriect  equal,  if  they  do 
not  surpass,  the  silks  of  I’onnct  and  other  noted  manu¬ 
facturer  . 

Spoiled  as  I  am  by  mv  constant  vi  its  to  “  store^  ” 
which  di'  plav  untold  v.  ealtli  in  textile  fabrics,  I  must 
confers  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  b.ow  far  these  Irish 
poplins  excel  others,  and  how  truly  beautiful  they  really 
are. 

I  hat  e  vi'ited  the  branch  eitablishment  of  a  Dublin 
firm — Messrs.  Ingli;  and  Tinckler,  167,  Regent-street 
— and  was  shown  every  \  ariety  of  colour  and  quality  of 
poplin. 

Iiiipri/ii’s,  the  claret  and  P.ordeaux  coloured  poplins 
were  shown-,  these  are  of  three  or  four  shades  of  dentp 
red,  and  vie  with  the  rich  dark  Tyrolese  green  in  Eivour 
with  the  Parisian  and  American  ladies. 

Other  shades  of  green  there  are  .-.uited  for  ball  or 
f':i\  and  all  of  extremely  soft  and  becoming  shades  ; 
rich  brown  poplins,  suited  to  matrons  and  elderly  ladies ; 
less  sombre  shades  of  the  same  colour,  excellent  dresses 
for  “  going  away  ”  in  after  the  wedding ;  shades  of 
brown  that  look  only  too  dangerous  wb.en  assisted  by 
white  lace  fur  dinner  parties  besides  all  the  well-known 
colours  named  after  Mons.  Eismarck  in  his  varied  states 
of  health  and  convalescence  blue  poplins,  Waterloo, 
Alexandria,  and  sky-blue,  but  Hay  of  Naples  blue  is  the 
best  and  prettiest.  I  must  here  remark  that  I  am 
assured  by  INIessrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  that  all  their 
poplin.-,  of  this  shade  are  fast  colours,  and  will  not  fade 
either  in  sunshine  or  by  the  Hrc;  that  it  is  within  the 
last  two  years  onlv  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  render 
this  delicate  and  ditlicult  colour  entirely  fixed.  Ladies 
will  much  appreciate  this,  as  blue  is  always  so  becoming, 
and  many  have  been  deterred  from  wearing  it  by  the 
fact  of  its  early  fading  properties. 

Then  there  are  ail  the  beautiful  shades  of  grey,  stone. 


and  Erwn  colour—  of  grey,  every  shade  from  delicate 
creamy  white  to  rich  French  grey  with  its  pretty  and 
elective  blue  tint.  As  I  gazed  at  this  last-named  poplin, 
and  noted  the  delicate  bloom  and  freshness  of  the  tint, 

I  thought  what  a  lovely  dress  I  could  devise  with  emVe- 
I'laiu'bc  a ;  to  black  lace,  and  how  becoming  to  some  of 
my  readers  whom  1  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing. 

Next  we  have  black  poplins  in  three  qualities, 
equalling  in  appearance  and  wear  the  richest  silks  ;  aprl-s 
we  have  the  gorgeous  grenat,  the  sombre  manxrn, 
tire  imperial  violet.  For  ball  dresses,  rich  maize  poplin, 
brilliant  blue,  pure  white,  vivid  green,  delicate  mauvi- 
— all  these  make  delicious  ball  and  dinner  dresses,  and 
possess  some  especial  qualities-,  they  cannot  be  crushed, 
they  hang  in  exquisite  folds,  and  when  worn  two  o\- 
three  times  for  ev  ening  dres.s.  can  be  dyed  a  rich  browir 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  if  desired,  dved  finally  a  deep 
black;  thus  ladies  can  have  three  dre;ses  at  little  more 
than  the  price  of  one. 

'Fhe  question  of  price  brings  me  to  the  co.st  of  poplins. 
I  find  that  we  lucky  Englishwomen  can  procure  .1  dress 
length  of  twelve  yards  of  m  ):;t  of  these  colours  fo  - 
'^1.  6s.  and  ^/.  1 2s.  6.1.  'Fhat  there  are  higher-priced 
dresses  at  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler's  is  certain,  but 
unless  for  black,  which  i-anr.'A,  sehn  vx-m  idee,  be  too 
rich,  the  poplins  of  this  price  are  of  as  good  a  qualitv 
as  ;my  lady  could  wish  for,  'Fhere  ai'e  three  qualities  of 
black  poplin,  and  being  an  extravagant  Silkworm  in 
thought,  though  not  in  practice,  I  prefer  the  best  of 
these. 

The  white  poplins  are  made  expressly  for  weddings, 
and  are  wonderfully  pure  and  rich  looking.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  producing  a  perfectly  pure,  even 
whiteness  in  poplins,  and  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler 
deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  specimens  shown.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  all  the  clan  tartans  can  be  had 
in  this  fabric,  and  will  only  add  that  1  hope  ladies  will 
follow  tire  good  example  set  by  their  American  sisters 
of  wearing  this  rich  and  beautiful  Irish  manufacture. 

Now  1  am  fairly  puzzled  how  I  am  to  go  on  writing. 
I  have  had  so  many  letters,  asking  so  many  questions, 
seen  so  manv  pretty  things,  each  demanding  a  few 
remarks,  that  I  am  really  afraid  that  I  shall  never  find 
time,  or  the  Editor  space,  to  bring  them  before  the 
notice  of  my  readers. 

All)  how,  cQxnineiiecus  with  the  useful — warm  dressing- 
gowns.  1  saw  some  delightfully  warm  dre  ;sing-gowns 
at  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay’s,  Regent-street.  Mr.  Samuel  Jay 
has  opened  as  a  first-rate  outfitter  at  the  above  address, 
and  bid.s  fair  to  keep  up  the  reputation  acquired  by  the 
mourning  establishment  of  IMessrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street, 
in  respect  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  various 
articles,  Pni-  e.xexiiple,  a  dressing-gown  of  rich  cash- 
mere  is  printed  in  two  shades  of  rose  colour,  with  a 
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Grecian  running  ornament  of  black  braiding — a  beautiful 
trimming.  I'his  lovely  toilette  du  matin  is  exactly  suited 
to  ladies  who  are  in  delicate  health  cither  before  or  after 
an  accouchement.  The  material  being  light,  though 
warm,  does  not  tire  an  invalid  as  a  heavier  fabric  must. 
Tins  elegant  dressing-gown  is  thrown  on  in  a  moment, 
and  looks  very  charmingly.  It  can  be  had  in  two  or 
three  colour,;.  I  was  shown  the  Marcehale'  costume  for 
morning  toilette.  This  is  very  stylish,  »md  may  be  worn 
at  this  season  until  the  dress  is  changed  for  dinner. 
The  skirt  is  of  black,  scarlet,  or  blue,  with  a  wide 
stripe  of  Indian  trimming  in 'front,  'fhe  jacket,  which 
is  (*f  a  contrasting  colour,  is  trimmed  to  match,  and  a 
handsome  sash  gives  a  chic  to  the  whole  costume  quite 
indescribable.  Ordinary  but  useful  (lannel  dressing- 
gowns  were  shown  at  a  guinea ;  these  arc  of  good 
llannel,  and  trimmed  prettily  and  in  good  style. 

llei'orc  IcMving  the  subject  of  morning  toilette,  I  must 
mention  ^Irs.  Samuel  Jay’s  lovely  “  Mosaic  ”  jackets  and 
bodices.  These  are  of  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
brilliant  colours  in  mosaic  patterns  and  in  gold.  Those 
in  coloured  embroidery  arc  called  “  Roman  ”  bodices, 
and  arc  particularly  useful,  being  stylish  and  dressy,  for 
wevaring  up  to  dinner-time,  or  even  later.  Many  ladies 
would  consider  them  quite  fitted  for  a  quiet  home  dinner- 
table.  'I'hen  there  is  the  irresistible  “  Mousse"  bodice. 
This  is  composed  of  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
coloured  satin,  with  sailor  collar  and  tie  in  satin.  Of  all 
coquetries,  commend  me  to  this  !  Verily,  there  will 
be  some  fascinating  little  mousses  in  thc.se  bodices,  which 
arc  made  in  every  colour  of  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
contrasting  satin. 

A  new  stocking,  called  the  “  C.)mfort:iblc,”  was  .also 
shown  me.  It  is  for  the  use  of  therse  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  cannot  wear  lamb’s-wool  stockings.  The 
stockings  are  of  fine  cotton,  with  coloured  wool  feet 
.'.lid  knees.  Thus  the  parts  that  suffer  most  from  cold 
are  protected  by  the  soft  wool,  and  in  severe  cases  of 
rheumatism  this  is  found  to  be  invaluable.  Besides  the 
above-named  articles,  every  article  of  underclothing  for 
ladies’  or  children’s  and  babies’  use  is  to  be  had  here, 
the  quality,  style,  and  needlework  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

'fhen  I  \  isited  the  Flexura  Boot  Depot,  4:4,  Oxford- 
street,  to  examine  a  new  heel  of  which  I  had  heard 
tidings.  This  heel  I  find  to  consist  of  a  plate  of  the 
bc.st  steel,  which  is  sunk  in  the  heel  of  the  boot,  and 
which  leaves  the  edge  alone  visible.  This  plan  com¬ 
pletely  prevents  that  very  unpleasant  wearing  down  of 
one  side  of  the  heel  so  general  even  with  good  walkers, 
while  being  sunk  in  the  heel  prevents  the  slipping 
which  the  I'rench  brass  plates  so  frequently  occasion. 
The  satin,  silk,  and  velvet  boots  of  Mr.  Nicoll  arc  really 
quite  beautiful  enough  to  make  any  lady  act  as  did  the 
lord’s  daughter  to  Gerald  in  the  Roman  de  la  Violette 
(a  story  not  unlike  that  of  the  fair  Elaine) — 

“  SUic  liiul  Uftoil  lior  clotlics  a  little, 

Si>  that  her  little  fi>ot  apiKiareJ, 

\V'hitc  and  small,  well-made  and  clean.” 

Clad  in  these  admirable  ihaussures,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  ladies  display  their  pretty  feet.  Of  course,  when 
any  boot  has  so  many  excellent  points  as  Mr.  Nicoll’s 


I'lcxura,  unprincipled  traders  will  copy  the  name  and 
imitate,  and  very  badly,  the  style.  I  therefore  add  the 
address  of  Mr.  Nicoll’s  establishments  in  London  and 
Brighton,  as  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  if  ladies  were 
impj.scd  upon  by  any  want  of  accuracy  on  my  part — 
424  and  132c,  Oxford-street,  W.,  and  7,  Ca.stlc-square, 
Brighton. 

1  have  seen  some  remark.ably  pretty  ornaments  made 
of  rock  coral  by  J.avinia,  who  is  known  to  some  of  our 
“  Exchange”  readers.  The  bearer  of  this  pretty  name 
makes  very  useful  and  pretty  articles  at  mo.st  moderate 
prices,  brooches,  bracelets,  chains,  necklets,  earrings, 
crossc;:,  infants’  coral  necklets  and  shoulder-knots. 
These  form  graceful  and  pretty  New  Year’s  gifts,  and 
arc  extremely  reasonable  in  price.  Coral  is  so  much 
worn  that  I  feel  sure  that  ladies  will  thank  me  for 
directing  their  attention  to  these  elegant  additions  to  a 
quiet  toilette. 

The  Abyssinian  gold  may  be  mentioned  abo  as  a 
cheap  ornament.  It  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Pvkc,  of 
Tha\ics-inn,  Ilolborn,  and  closely  resembles  real  gold. 
Some  time  ago  I  described  the  leading  feature  ;  of  this 
gold  ;  now  1  have  to  remark  some  novelties  in  the  shape 
of  earrings,  watches,  chains,  and  lockets.  The  watches 
h.ave  Geneva  works  in  Abyssinian  cases,  and  cost  from 
30s.  to  40s.  The  earrings  imitate  all  the  new  gold 
patterns,  and  some  of  these  are  very  handsome.  One 
set  struck  me  as  quaint,  but  not  pretty — a  bird  in  a 
golden  cage.  I  lowcver,  many  will  like  the  novelty  of 
this  design.  The  long  chains  and  lockets  are  very  good. 
The  lockets  arc  jewelled  and  enamelled  in  various 
colours.  Some  of  these  have  fringes,  which,  hanging 
loose  from  the  locket,  are  not  liable  to  be  broken  off. 
A  capital  present  for  a  boy  is  one  of  Messrs.  Fyke’s 
crystal  locket  watches  and  chains,  25s. 

From  cheap  but  welcome  presents,  let  us  turn  to  rich 
gifts  on  view  .at  the  Belgrave  Lace  Company,  Regent- 
street — fans,  specialities  in  point  d'Angleterre,  mounted 
on  pearl,  on  carved  ivorv,  on  tortoiseshell,  on  inlaid  and 
jewelled  mountings.  'Fhese  arc  truly  excgiisite.  I 
would  particularly  recommend  ladies  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  these  dear  delights  ”  to  purchase  one  of  the 
pretty  Valenciennes  lace  handkerchiefs,  which  can  be 
had  at  all  prices,  from  8s.  6d.  upwards,  and  then  to  ask 
to  be  allowed  a  peep  at  these  beauties.  If  the  courtesy 
of  this  house  were  not  proverbial,  I  should  not  venture  to 
add,  in  a  whisper,  ask  also  to  be  allowed  a  glance  at  the 
beautiful  black  I'rench  lace,  the  design  of  which  is  like 
a  picture,  so  soft,  so  exquisitely  shaded,  so  well  defined 
is  every  bud,  leaf,  and  flower  of  the  lovely  groups  of 
roses,  negligently  tied  with  a  b.ind.  Some  little  idea  of 
its  value  may  be  given  by  the  price,  3;;  guineas  per 
yard,  16  in.  wide.  The  point  de  Flamlre  mouchoirs  at  a 
guinea  make  very  pretty  presents  ;  so  do  the  lace  sets 
tor  neck  and  wrists.  These  sets  can  be  had  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  in  real  lace,  and  are  most  becoming,  not  to  say 
enticing.  The  rulfle  mania  has  subsided  into  elegant 
ruches  of  lace  placed  upon  folds  of  muslin,  open  V 
shape,  and  terminating  in  small  jabots.  I'hc  three-frill 
chemisette  is  also  open  in  front  to  suit  the  heart-shaped 
dresses  now  worn.  'Fhe  imitation  lace  sets  are  from 
4s.  6d.  upwards.  I  would  rather  not  write  about  the 
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le.il  lace  sets,  for  it  is  too  “  ag"ra\  atiiig.'’  Brussels 
hue  is  now  made  without  the  powder  that  was 
formerlv  used  to  “  finish  ”  it,  and  which  left  such 
marks  upon  handsome  skirts  and  trains.  Although  this 
adds  somewhat  to  the  cost  of  the  lace,  ladies  will  much 
appreciate  this  change  for  the  better.  'I'he  lace  sleeves 
for  brides’  toilettes  are  particularly  beautiful,  being  the 
of  the  sixteenth  century; 

Ladies  who  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  much  know 
how  to  appreciate  a  good  pen.  I  therefore  do  not 
apologise  for  pointing  out  those  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cillott, 
v.hiclr  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  to  those  wh.o  are  looking  out  for  a  good 
pen.  A  good  writer  can  use  any  pen,  but  many 
writers  depend  upon  their  pen  for  considerable  assist¬ 
ance.  I  think  this  point  is  not  studied  sufficiently, 
especiallv  at  schcvols,  where  children  are  expected  to 
write  well  with  most  inferior  and  badly-made  pens. 

Cio;)d  gloves  form  not  only  pretty  but  serviceable 
presee.ts.  The  boxes  made  for  the  purposes  of  pre¬ 
sentation  are  of  kinds,  in  \ehet,  silk,  moire,  and 
leather  other ;  are  of  car\  ed  wood.  The  best  kiiuls 
have  a  glo\  e-fastener  and  a  glove-stretcher  in  the  lid. 
Filled  with  delicate  kid  glot  es,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  a 
m.ore  acceptable  prcsciit.  Of  all  London  gloves,  Messrs.. 
Wheeler  and  L'o.' :,  Regent-street,  bear  the  palm.  These 
gloves  are  ps.tent,  and  cost  -pa4d.  per  pair.  They  wear 
longer  titan  any  kind  I  bane  tried,  and  ha\c  three 
separate  points  of  merit — Ist,  perfect  fit  ;  end,  dure.- 
bilitv  ;  ^rd,  coloured,  scented,  and  lined  welts.  'Fhese, 

I  mu -it  explain,  arc  the  wrist-bindings,  which  in  mo.-t 
glove  i  are  v.  hite,  and  get  soiled  directly,  or  blacken  and 
stain  the  wrist.  'Fite  welts,  being  lined,  do  away  with 
this  last  objection,  and  the  out.side  matches  in  colour  the 
glove  it  clf,  and  therefore  lasts  as  long. 

I  next  \  idtcd  hicssrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.’s,  of  Hack- 
villc-  ‘reet,  W.  A  very  pleasant  place  is  this  to  vi>it 
any  time  ;  but  in  th.c  bitterly  cold  December  we  have  gov 
through,  the  ^ight  of  the  roll::  and  bales  cd  lovely 
warm  plaids  and  tweeds  seemed  to  do  one  good.  The 
favourite  dress  of  the  sea.son  is  the  Idrtle  cloth.  These 
costume::,  made  of  this  excellent  material,  are  ver\ 
pretty  and  iadtlike  ;  they  are  made  in  ev  ery  clan  tartan 
and  fancy  plaid ;  the  costume  consists  of  flounced 
jupon  with  upper- .kirt,  bodice  with  basque  and  sash. 
Cape :  a'^e  a!::o  made  to  wear  with  the  .e  ;  other  costumes 
arc  trimmad  with  fluting  of  the  same  materi,d,  which  is 
exactly  adapted  for  this  stvle  of  trimming.  House 
dre  ses  are  made  of  two  colours,  a  dark  mixture  of  line 
l.’.dy's  cloth,  or  of  tweed,  being  worn  over  a  gay  tartan 
al!-v.-ool  petticoat.  Lin:'ey-woolsey  has  been  a  little  set 
a'  ide  for  the  bright  and  lively  clcai  tartans,  but  there 
are  very  many  ladies  who  prefer  th.is  class  (jf  dress  to 
all  other,  l  or  morning  wear  the  silk  lin  ,cys  v.diich 
are  shot  in  two  colours  are  especially  pleastmt  to  wear, 
having  the  warmth  of  a  linsev  with  the  gloss  and  rich 
eflect  of  silk. 

Waterproof  cloaks  of  tartan  continue  in  great  favour, 
and  when  made  prettily,  as  the  Lady  of  the  J.ake  cloak, 
they  are  very  becoming,  far  more  so  than  the  sober 
blacks  and  grev  s  of  ear!\  waterproofing  days.  I  con¬ 
tinue,  however,  faithful  to  the  I'rossachs  plaid  as  a 


wrap ;  for  elegance  it  surpasses  all  others,  and  is  only 
inferior  to  fur  jackets  in  warmth.  "Fhese  pretty  wraps 
are  also  used  for  little  girls,  as  well  as  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  and  other  well-known  patterns.  I'or  material  for 
jackets  it  is  difficult  to  surpass  the  vicuna  doth,  of  three 
shades  of  thickness  ;  some  of  this  doth  is  woven  double, 
and  is  therefore  reversible,  showing  a  brilliant  tartan  on 
one  side  and  a  soft  brown  colour  on  the  other.  Large 
and  handsome  pearl  buttons,  cut  in  various  pattern-:, 
ornament  these  jackets,  which  are  patronised  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  'I'he  reversible  vicuna  doth  is  also 
used  for  hah-litting  jackets  as  well  as  for  loose  ones, 
and  has  been  made  up  into  warm  jupons  by  the  orders 
of  some  ladies  of  high  po:^ition  in  the  world  of  fashion. 

With  the  tartan  dress  or  petticoat,  tartan  stocking.: 
are  dc  rigi/.ur,  'Fhese  are  made  in  silk,  in  spun  silk,  in 
wool,  and  in  cotton.  Ikirticularly  pretty  to  my  taste  are 
the  w(X)llen  stockings  of  one  colour  only — violet,  grc}  s, 
brown,  scxarlet — but  the  tartan  to  match  is  “  the  correct 
thing”  this  year.  Vicuna  stockings  arc,  of  course,  the 
softest  and  pleasantest  wear  of  all.  With  every  pair  of 
these  is  sent  some  vicuna  yarn  to  darn  with,  as  this 
beautiful  material  cannot  be  matched.  I  must  also 
mention  that  every  coloured  yarn  for  mending  the  above- 
named  stockings  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs,  blacdougall, 
as  vv^ell  as  knitting  yarns  of  all  kinds. 

The  Scotch  caps  for  boys  and  girls  arc  made  rather 
higher  than  usual,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
mode.  Little  girls  have  their  hair  tied  back  with  ItHtps 
of  plaid  ribbon,  and  sashes  of  the  same  in  silk  or  satin 
are  worn  by  mamma  and  daughter.  I'artan  carriage- 
rugs,  reversible,  keep  both  warm  during  the  daily  driv  e, 
and  even  sealskin  rugs  are  lined  with  clan  tartan. 

I  also  visited  a  noted  AVest-Fnd  establishment,  ol 
which  I  have  often  heard,  but  not  placed  upon  m' 
“Spinning”  list,  that  of  Mr.  Payne,  of  Lowndes-strec., 
Belgrave-square.  I  found  the  house  well  deserve:, 
the  reputation  it  has  accpiired,  and  will  give  my  readers 
the  benefit  of  my  experiences  there.  I  found  that  a 
great  variety  of  elegant  and  beautiful  articles,  suited  for 
New  Year’s  gifts,  are  here  displayed.  The  prettiest 
among  these  arc  the  miniature  clocks  and  watches, 
eight-day  carriage-clocks  in  highly  ornamental  cases, 
clocks  in  velvet,  in  ormolu  and  jewelled  ormolu  cases. 
1  am  assured  that  these  are  perfect  timekeepers,  and 
may  be  relied  on  in  any  climate;  chatelaine  watches, 
crystal  ball  watches,  watches  set  in  ivory  memorandum- 
books,  and  in  ivory  cardcascs,  keyless  watches  in  cases 
in  the  form  of  golden  balls,  and  these  hang  like  lockets 
from  the  chain.  I  also  saw  a  large  collection  of  lockets. 
Beautiful  gifts  are  these  for  a  friend  or  relation.  'Fhe 
in  memoriam  locket  is  a  very  beautiful  crystal  locket, 
in  which  the  words  immortalised  by  Tennyson  appear. 
The  ivory  jewelled  locket,  too,  is  a  novelty;  it  opens 
with  a  spring  like  a  watch.  Among  the  gifts  suitable 
alike  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  named  the 
w’riting-table  suites  of  Algerian  onyx,  with  medixval 
mounts  in  engraved  ormolu.  The  handsome  albums  of 
the  same  material,  and  those  of  inlaid  and  enamelled 
ormolu;  for  gentlemen,  a  handsome  smoking-case  of 
cedar,  with  every  appliance  for  the  luxury  of  smoking: 
the  meerschaum  pipe  and  cigar-tubes,  the  fusee-box. 
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tlic  c'i^av-oar.e,  tl:o  ci'i^ar-cUppcrs,  tlic  pipc-clcaner-i,  the 
tobacco  department,  and  the  place  for  storing  cigars. 
Even  when  the  [ripe  is  out  and  the  cigar  finished,  thought 
is  bestowed  upon  the  “remains,”  a  pretty  little  tray  being 
provided  for  the  ashes.  'I'he  case  inclosing  the  whole 
is  of  cedar,  and  locks.  Another  charming  present  for 
e.  gentleman  is  the  new  cigar-case,  combining  card-ca::e, 
cigar-case,  memoranda  for  tablets,  and  pencil  and  lights. 

I'or  ladies  I  was  shown  a  most  Irandsome  and  con- 
\  cnient  dressing-case,  which  on  Ixting  unlocked  opens 
out  every  portion  at  once,  thus  saving  the  trouble  of 
raising  trays  for  hair-brushes,  S:c.  'i'he  closijig  is  per¬ 
formed  with  equal  despatch.  The  fittings  of  this  dress¬ 
ing-case  are  beautiful,  and  the  whole  case  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  manufacturer. 

'Fhe  new  work-table  baskets  are  also  handsome.  'Fhcy 
are,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  work-t;ible  what-not,  and  are  lined 
and  quilted  like  the  open  work-baskets  that  were  so 
fashionable  some  months  ago;  the  frame  is  of  ba.kct- 
v;ork,  bright,  ornate  and  gilt  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
A  pretty  trifle  also  is  the  cventai!  pour  moucho'ir,  a  gold 
fan  in  miniature,  attached  by  a  chain  to  a  ring  ;  the  fan 
holds  the  handkerchief  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  this 
forms  a  useful  and  decidedly  pretty  addition  to  a  hall 
toilette. 

Aiinthcr  large  show-room  is  here  devoted  to  toys  of 
all  kinds,  mechanical  toys  taking  the  lead.  'Fhese  are 
of  a  very  superior  class  ;  one,  (if  boy.  rowing  a  large 
Iroat,  is  actually  propelled  by  the  little  oarsmen  ;  an- 
<-!ther  of  swimmers,  Biarritz  bathers,  is  life-like  in  its 
motenrent.  ’Fb.cn  there  is  a  kind  of  merr\ -go-round, 
where  each  iittle  horseman  rides  at  a  ring,  and  carries 
it  oft'  at  the  end  of  hi;  lance.  Perhaps  the  devcre.'t  of 
all  is  the  harlequin,  a  figure  which  bounds  on  a  chair 
and  pevi'orms  innumerable  feats  of  agility  worth]-  of  a 
pupil  of  hladame  Brenner  her-.elf.  Dolls  innumerable, 
moxing  b.ead,  eyes,  and  hand  s  A  capital  present  for 
this  season  is  a  box  containipc;  every  game  in  card-', 
with  the  card ;,  markers,  counters,  <S:c.,  besique,  o. 
course,  amoiig  the  rest.  The  box  is  of  walnut  root, 
beautifully  polished  and  adorned  with  Gothic  mounting 
in  chased  ormolu. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  the  beaut)',  qualit)-,  and  good 
taste  shown  in  the  various  articles  placed  before  me,  that 
I  shall  again  speak  of  hlr.  Payne's  novelties  shortly,  for  I 
find  No.  5a,  I.owndes-strect,  a  veritable  fairy-land  of 
j-rcsents  for  large  and  small  pcx)ple. 

I  laving  experienced  some  difFiculty  in  meeting  with 
gcxjd  sewing  silk  for  my  sewing-machine,  which  /  con¬ 
sider  the  best  in  the  world — not  that  this  is  to  encourage 
every  lady  to  write  at  once  to  asl:  its  name  and  price — 
]  fancy  that  others  may  be  glad  to  know  that  every 
.‘-.hade  of  colour  and  size  of  sewing  silk  can  be  had  of 
jNIessrs.  Lister  and  Co.,  of  Wellington  Mills,  Halifax, 
'i'herc  are  about  five  shades  of  every  colour — blue,  red. 


rose,  violet,  brown,  grey,  stone,  &c.,  besides  black  and 
white,  always  the  most  useful.  The  prices  are  mode¬ 
rate,  the  silk  beautifully  even,  smooth,  and  strong, 
qualities  very  delightful  to  sewing-machine  workers. 
The  hand  sewing  silks  of  hlessrs.  Lister  and  Co.  are 
also  made  in  all  these  colours  and  shades,  and  worlc. 
exceedingly  evenly  and  nicely.  There  can  be  now  no 
excuse  tor  sewing  gloves  with  a  silk  that  is  not  a  perfect 
match,  for  every  shade  is  attainable. 

For  church  and  house  decoration,  medieval  alphabets 
are  sent  out  in  sheets  by  the  pulilishers  of  this  IMaga- 
zine.  They  can  be  used  for  churches,  schools,  public 
buildings,  and  home  festivities.  The  series  consists  o 
three  sets  of  capitals,  richly  illuminated  in  gold  and 
colours,  with  smaller  letters,  ribbons,  borders,  and 
terminals,  d'he  letters  ma)  be  fastened  on  stone,  metal, 
wood,  or  glass,  but  are  complete  in  themselves,  each 
letter  being  readily  joined  to  the  one  previously  placed 
in  position.  'I'he  sheets  varv  in  price  from  qd.  to 
Is.  6d.,  the  price  per  set  of  eighteen  sheets  from  6s.  to 
20s.,  this  last  richly  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours, 
and  having  terminals,  border  ;,  ribbons,  Stc.,  complete. 
The  letters  can  be  easily  detached,  and  imed  upon 
various  occasion-;.  Selected  letters  can  be  had  ten 
inches  high,  at  qd.  each,  in  gold  and  colours — id,  and 
2d.  with  red  aiid  blue  letters  only. 

Before  closing  ni\  letter  I  must  not  forget  Bccicu's 
Engllskivomnii  s  Ainuuutr,  which  has  been  devised  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  Englishwomen  in  general,  and  o: 
the  subscribers  to  thi-;  IVIagazine  in  particular.  O.. 
course  I  have  a  cop) ,  and  am  longing  for  Januar) , 
1H70,  to  enter  my  household  accounts  in  the  pages  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  'I'he  stories  are  most  interesting 
— useful  information,  which  fills  twenty-four  pages, 
things  that  ever\-  l.idy  ought  to  know,  but  which  we 
all  forget — lovely  point  lace  patterns,  guipure  and 
Swiss  work  (with  directions  for  working),  printed  in 
colour  ;  one  can  1  ee  every  thread — essays — medical 
memoranda — three  lotely  pictures  like  water-colour 
drawings,  not  verv  common,  flaring,  gaudy  colours,  but 
charming  hjjouu,  by  julis  Davit! — and  twenty-four 
p;ige-;,  containing  the  c.dcndar,  histor)  of  the  month, 
poet!),  flowers,  dre.s.s,  dinners,  receipt-.,  things  in 
season  for  c\er)  month,  and  lastly,  and  reverently,  a 
text  for  every  day  of  the  month,  something  to  remem¬ 
ber  o;ieself,  to  teach  one's  children,  to  bear  in  our 
thoughts  during  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  1 
do  not  know  what  others  may  think,  but  to  my  mind 
these  pages  are  the  nicest  of  all.  The  “  indefatigable 
hlr.  Beeton,”  as  the  Times  surnamed  him,  has  indeed 
succeeded  in  producing  an  admirably  useful  almanac. 
The  price  is  one  shilling,  and  the  postage  twopence. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  my  readers  a  \  ery  Happy  New 
Year. 

'Fke  Silkworm. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


I. — Indoor  and  AValking  Toilets. 

I.  Dcmi-toilotte  dress  of  golden-brown  poult  de  soie. 
The  first  skirt,  just  touching  the  ground,  is  ornamented 
with  a  gathered  flounce,  headed  with  a  bouillon,  edged 
with  a  fluting  top  and  bottom  divided  by  two  strips 
of  satin.  Second  skirt,  forming  four  deep  scallops, 
trimmed  like  the  first  skirt.  Bodice  with  a  waistband. 
Trimming  to  the  sleeves  and  round  the  neck  to  match 
with  that  of  both  skirts.  Waistband,  with  three  loops 
at  the  back,  and  t  wo  trimmed  lappets.  Bow  of  blue 
v'clvct  ribbon  in  the  hair. 

c.  AValking  toilet  of  plain  coloured  German  velvet. 
The  first  skirt  is  ornamented  with  a  deep  flounce  with 
large  hollow  pleats,  headed  with  two  strips  of  satin  of 
the  same  colour.  Second  skirt,  with  an  apron  in  front 
and  puff  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  satin  strips.  Short 
paletot,  buttoned  in  front,  slit  open  behind  and  at  the 
side.  AVide  .sleeves,  ornamented  with  two  strips  of 
satin.  Plain  Ixidice.  Toquet  of  velvet  to  match  with 
the  costume,  with  a  feather  thrown  back  and  falling 
over  the  chignon. 

2. —  Evening  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  straw-coloured  silk,  with  a  long  train, 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  gathered  and  edged  with  a  thick 
pinked  out  luche,  forming  a  puff  at  the  back  and  looped 
up  on  both  sides  with  a  long  garland  of  red  roses  and 
natural  foliage.  Silk  bodice  with  points  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  chemisette  of  pleated  tulle  and  garland  of 
roses  round  the  bodice,  and  fiilling  over  the  skirt. 
Diadem  of  red  roses  with  a  long  spray  at  the  back. 
Artistic  jewels. 

2.  Dress  of  white  tarlatan,  with  two  skirts.  The  first 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  flounces,  alternately 
plain  and  scalloped  out.  Second  skirt  plain,  and  looped 
up  at  the  side.  Bodice  of  white  silk  with  long  basques 
in  front  .and  at  the  back.  Berthe  and  basque  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  moss  silk  trimmings,  .strips  and  buttons 
of  satin.  Bunch  of  flowers  at  the  side.  Muslin  fichu 
inside  the  bodice.  Locket  fastened  round  the  neck  with 
a  black  ribbon  velvet.  Full-sized  patterns  for  cutting 
out  this  bodice  are  given  on  the  large  sheet. 

3. — AValking  and  Seating  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  chinchilla. 
.Short  skirt  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep 
lloimce  which  has  four  fluted  headings  and  a  strip  of 
chinchilla.  Tight-fitting  casaque,  forming  a  bvdice, 
with  long  square  sleeves  ;  puff  and  second  skirt  at  the 
b.ack.  'i'his  casaque,  of  a  new  style,  is  trimmed  with  a 
flounce,  velvet  flutings,  and  chinchilla.  AThet  bonnet 
with  feathers  .and  a  lace  necklet,  fastened  on  one  side 
with  a  velvet  bow ;  gold  buckle  in  the  centre  of 
the  bow 

2.  Skater's  costume.  Plain  skirt  of  Scotch  plaid  satin, 
green,  blue,  and  white.  .Second  skirt  of  dark  green 


velvet,  draped  at  tlie  sides,  and  looped  up  behind. 
Bodice  with  cut-out  basques,  in  velvet  of  the  same  tint. 
Sleeves  and  scarf  of  plaid  satin  similar  to  the  first  skirt. 
The  scarf,  joined  together  at  the  side  by  an  English 
ring,  forms  three  fringed  lappets.  Cap  of  green  velvet ; 
feather  aigrette  at  the  side.  Plaid  stockings  and  furred 
boots. 

4. — Indoor  Toilet  and  Children’s  Costumes. 

Toilet  for  married  lady.  Dress  of  hawannah-coloured 
poult  de  sole,  made  with  a  long  plain  train,  looped  up 
on  each  side  to  show  a  maroon  velvet  petticoat.  Habit 
bodice  with  long  basque  forming  revers,  trimmed  with 
wide  bands  of  maroon  velvet,  to  match  the  braces. 
Louis  XA^.  sleeve,  plain  to  the  elbow,  and  edged  with  a 
deep  flounce,  headed  with  a  band  of  maroon  velvet ; 
waistband  with  double  bow  behind. 

Dress  for  little  girl  from  2  to  4  years  old.  Dress  of 
blue  foulard,  trimmed  with  a  flounce  arranged  in  shells 
fastened  with  bows  of  satin.  Ix)w  square  bodice,  edged 
with  a  fluting  and  rouleau  of  blue  satin.  Boots  of 
reddish-brown  kid. 

Costume  for  a  little  girl  from  8  to  12  ye.arF.  old. 
Dress  of  pearl-grey  poplin,  with  two  skirts.  The  first 
is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  four  b.ands  of  satin 
of  the  same  shade.  The  upper-skirt  forms  a  basque  in 
front,  and  puff  behind.  I^w  square  bodice  without 
sleeves,  under  which  is  worn  a  high  bodice  of  pleated 
muslin.  A  bow  of  cerise  velvet  is  placed  on  the  lelt 
side  of  the  hair,  which  falls  in  long  curls  on  the 
shoulders.  Boots  the  same  shade  of  grey  as  the  dress. 

Spanish  costume  of  black  velvet  for  a  little  boy  6  to 
8  ye.ars  old.  Tight-fitting  trousers  buttoned  under  the 
knee,  long  waistcoat,  and  loose  jacket  with  large  pockets 
on  each  side.  Linen  collar  and  blue  silk  cravat. 

6  to  9. — Ladies’  Coiffures. 

7.  Coiffure  of  plaits  (back  view).  The  hair  is 
parted  just  behind  the  car,  and  raised  in  front  over  a 
frisette ;  the  back  hair  is  divided  in  two  equal  parts, 
and  arranged  on  each  side  intp  a  thick  plait  of  three. 
Each  plait  is  then  carried  up  from  the  neck  to  the  top 
of  the  head,  then  down  again  at  the  side,  so  as  to  form 
the  chignon  of  four  plaits.  A  large  bow  of  ribbon  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  this  plaited  chignon.  No.  6  gives 
a  side  view  of  the  same  coiffure. 

8.  Coiffure  of  curls  and  plaits.  The  front  hair  is 
brushed  off  from  the  forehead,  and  arranged  in  raised 
bandeaux  over  frisettes  ;  the  ends  arc  arranged  into  two 
long  curls  hanging  down  the  back.  The  chignon  is 
formed  of  two  large  smooth  rouleaux,  with  two  tJiiek 
plaits  in  the  centre. 

9.  Coiffure  of  curls.  This  coiffure  is  very  becoming 
to  young  ladies.  The  front  is  raised  off  the  forehead  ; 
all  the  back  hair  is  arranged  in  short  and  long  curls, 
the  ends  of  the  latter  falling  upon  the  back  and  shoulders. 
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10. — Lach  Cap  with  Pink  RinnoN. 

The  crown  of  tins  cap  consists  of  strips  of  netted 
Insertion,  alternately  l  inch  and  two-iifths  ot  an  inch  wide. 
'I'hrough  each  of  the  narrower  strips  of  insertion  draw 
a  satin  ribbon  pleated  in  half  its  width.  The  cap  is, 
moreover,  ornamented  with  loops  of  similar  satin  ribbon, 
bows  of  pink  satin  ribbon  l  inch  wide,  and  guipure 
lace  I  inch  wide.  The  border  is  covered  with  ribbon, 
which  forms  the  strings  20  inches  long  at  the  ends. 
The  lace  and  bows  arc  sewn  on  from  illustration. 

II. — Coiri'URE  Cap. 

This  cap  is  composed  of  lace  ruches,  mixed  with 
loops  of  satin  ribbon.  Tne  front  part  of  the  cap  is 
formed  by  a  ruche  of  ribbon  fastened  in  the  middle  of 
a  lace  fluting  which  goes  round  the  face,  and  the  ends 
of  which  form  lappets.  A  small  bow  of  black  lace  or 
of  velvet  is  fastened  upon  the  left  side. 

12. - PlNAI'ORE  FOR  ClRLS  FROM  I  TO  3  YeARS. 

This  pinafore  is  made  or  nainsook  muslin  ;  it  is  1 6 
inches  long,  I  yard  20  inches  wi  le,  without  counting 
the  hems,  which  must  be  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 
The  armholes  are  formed  by  a  long  opening  three  inches 
and  a  fifth  deep  ;  they  arc  at  a  distance  of  1 5  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  back.  The  pinafore  is  gathered  at  the  top 
and  sewn  on  to  a  double  yoke,  the  front  part  of  which  is 
8  inches  long,  and  each  back  part  4  inches.  This  yoke 
is  worked  round  with  button-hole  stitch  at  the  top  with 
red  cotton  ;  it  is,  moreover,  ornamented  with  red  em¬ 
broidered  spots  and  coral  stitch  of  red  cotton.  At  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pinafore  the  same  embroidery  pattern 
is  worked  without  the  scallops.  The  pinafore  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  bows  of  pink  silk  ribbon  an  inch  and  a  fifili 
wide,  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration. 

13  and  14. — Ladies’  Silk  Aprons. 

13.  Apron  of  black  grosgr.iin  silk,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  centre  gored  width  and  on  the  pockets 
with  black  velvet  lappets  of  unequd  length.  The 
pockets  are,  moreover,  edged  with  silk  fringe. 

14.  Apron  of  black  poult  de  soie.  The  middle 
gored  width  is  trimmed  with  .satin  rouleaux,  put  on  in 
Vandykes,  the  last  of  which  is  edged  with  silk  fringe. 

15. — Winter  Hats  for  Little  Girls. 

1.  This  hat  is  very  useful  in  rainy  weather.  It  is 
made  of  brown  waterproof  material,  and  trimmed  with 
a  bow  of  the  same. 

2.  Hat  of  brown  felt,  trimmed  with  a  bow  of  brown 
\  civet,  and  a  short  brown  feather. 

3.  Hat  of  grey  felt,  trimmed  with  a  plait  of  blue 
velvet  and  grey  silk  rep.  A  bow  of  the  same  materials 
i ;  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  hat,  and  is  continued  in 
lappets  which  fall  at  the  back. 

16  to  21. — Border  in  Point  Lace. 

This  border  is  suitable  for  trimming  couvrettes,  cur¬ 
tains,  christening  robes,  &c.  The  m.iterials  required 
lor  the  border  are  point  lace  braid  and  good  English 
thread.  The  former  is  a  narrow  braid,  with  open-work 
border,  as  can  be  seen  in  Nos.  16  to  20.  The  pattern 
must  first  be  traced  on  p.ipcr,  w  hich  is  then  fastened  on 


glazed  calico,  so  as  to  prevent  it  getting  torn.  The 
braid  is  then  sewn  on  the  outlines  of  the  p.attern  with 
small  stitclies.  Where  the  pattern  requires  the  braid  to 
be  cut  olf,  the  ends  must  bo  well  covered  by  another 
piece  of  braid.  At  the  corners  the  braid  is  not  cut  off, 
but  only  turned  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration  1 7. 
Then  work  w'itn  fine  cotton  the  button-hole  stitch  bars, 
fastening  the  threads  to  the  open-work  edge  of  the 
braid  and  to  one  already  completed  bar :  then  cover 
this  thread  closely  with  button-hole  stitches.  The  inner 
space  of  the  pattern  figures  is  filled,  from  illustrations  16 
and  17,  with  lace  stitches,  taking  finer  cotton.  Nos.  16 
to  20  show  the  different  kinds  of  lace  stitches,  larger 
than  full  size,  and  the  wav  to  work  them.  For  the  lace 
stitch  No.  16,  stretch  first  the  cross  threads  from 
No.  21,  always  ftstening  them  at  the  open-work  edge  of 
the  braid  ;  wind  the  thread  round  the  edge  till  you  get 
to  the  place  where  the  next  thread  is  to  be  fastened 
Then  work  the  vandyked  lines  from  illustration,  insert¬ 
ing  the  needle  into  the  cross  threads  ;  then  wind  the 
cotton  round  these  cross  threads,  taking  up  with  each 
coil  one  of  the  thread  Vandykes.  In  working  the  last 
row,  as  well  as  the  first,  fasten  the  Vandykes  on  to  the 
open-work  edge  of  the  braid.  For  the  lace  stitch 
No.  17,  fasten  likewise  first  the  cross  threads,  and  then 
across  these  2  slanting  rows  of  thread.  In  working  the 
first  of  these  rows,  always  take  one  cross  thread  on  the 
needle,  and  miss  the  next  one.  In  working  the  second 
slanting  row,  which  is  worked  in  the  contrary  direction, 
take  up  .alternately  2  threads  and  miss  2.  When  the 
ground  is  thus  prepared,  work  the  three-cornered  patterns 
in  point  de  reprise,  always  beginning  at  the  point  of  one 
pattern,  and  working  along  one  slanting  line.  For  the 
wheels  seen  in  No.  18,  fasten  first  the  cross  thread  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  pattern,  carry  the  thread  with 
which  you  work  to  the  place  where  the  next  long  bar 
is  to  be  formed  by  winding  it  round  the  edge  of  the 
braid ;  then  form  a  sc.illop  by  fastening  the  thread  on 
to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  braid,  then  carry  the  thread 
back  in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  where  the  first  scallop 
has  been  formed,  fasten  it  at  the  edge  of  the  braid,  and 
carry  the  cotton  back  to  the  place  where  the  bars  cross 
each  other  by  winding  it  twice  round  the  long  bar. 
Then  darn  the  crossed  threads  regularly  from  illus¬ 
tration,  so  as  to  form  the  wheel.  Wind  the  cotton 
round  that  part  of  the  long  b.ar  which  is  still  free,  and 
thus  bring  the  cotton  to  the  end  of  the  bar.  Form 
another  scallop  by  fastening  the  cotton  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  opposite  piece  of  braid,  in  the  manner  seen  in 
illustration,  and  bring  the  cotton  on  to  the  place  where 
the  next  bar  is  to  be  worked  by  winding  it  round  the 
edge  of  the  braid.  For  each  fresh  scallop  the  cotton 
must  be  drawn  under  the  cross  thread  inside  the  pre¬ 
ceding  scallop,  so  as  to  m.iintain  it  in  a  straight  position. 
The  wheel  No.  19  is  worked  by  fastening  the  cotton  in 
the  pattern  to  be  filled  up  as  explained  in  No.  20  by 
means  of  the  letters.  Fasten  it  first  at  the  place  a,  then 
at  the  place  c.arry  it  back  to  the  middle  of  the  just 
formed  bar  by  winding  it  round,  fasten  the  cotton  at 
the  p  a'e  c,  carry  it  back  again  to  the  centre  by  winding 
it  round  the  bar,  and  so  on.  When  all  the  bars  have 
been  formed,  darn  them  in  darning  stitch,  and  wind  the 
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32. — Insertion-  in  Guipure  d’Art. 


33- — Fuchsia  made  of  Berlin  Woou 


-Convolvulus  made  of  Berlin  Woou 


Embroidered 


3^. — Crochet  Frill  for  Children, 


37- — Crochet  Frill  for  Children. 


38. — Point  Lace  Fan. 
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cotton  roiin.l  the  Inst  free  bar  to  the  place  n,  when  the 
cotton  is  tasteiieJ..  The  other  patterns  of  the  border 
are  filled  np  with  button -hole  stitch  and  common 
wheels.  When  the  border  is  completed,  it  is  slightly 
damped,  and  ironed  between  pieces  of  linen. 

C2. — IImbroioered  Needleijook.. 

This  ncedlebook,  in  the  shape  of'  a  rosette,  consists  of 
2  parts  of  grej  leather  of  the  same  size,  cut  out  in 
Vandykes  and  scallops  round  the  edge.  One  of  these 
parts  (the  upper  side  of  the  ncedlebook)  is  ornamented 
with  embroiderv.  The  bouquet  in  the  centre  is  worked 
with  purse-silk  in  dilFerent  colours,  partly  in  satin  stitch, 
partly  in  point  de  poste.  For  the  scailops  at  t>'  edge  of 
the  leather  part,  work  2  rows  of  chain  stitches  with 
grey  purse  silk,  always  sewing  on  between  a  gold  and  a 
chalk  bead.  The  vandt  ked  line  is  formed  by  gold  cord, 
which  is  carried  through  the  leather  underneath  the 
scallop  ;  it  is  sewn  down  with  small  stitches  of  yellow 
silk.  Both  leather  parts  are  pasted  on  cardboard,  which 
is  covered  with  white  glace  silk  or  paper.  At  the  sides 
sew  on  grey  silk  strings  two-filths  of  an  inch  wide,  by 
means  of  wirich  the  needlebook  is  fastened.  Fasten 
inside  the  case  some  leaves  of  pinked-out  lianncl  tor  the 
needles,  and  the  case  is  completed. 

23. — FjEMLIN  V\"oOL  WoRIC  PATTERN  FOR  CiGAR 
Cases,  Pocket  Books,  6cc. 

This  pattern  is  worked  in  beads  on  canvas,  and  is 
verv  useiul  for  ornamenting  manv  fancy  articles,  such 
as  bas.ket^, 'cigar-cases,  pocket-books,  blotting-books,  dec. 

24  to  29. — FrRE  Screen  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

I'his  fire  screen  is  very  elegant ;  it  consists  of  a 
carved  oak  stand,  on  which  a  banner  screen  of  darned 
netting  is  fastened  with  cords  and  tassels,  as  seen  in 
No.  2'd  ;  the  banner  is  23  inches  long,  19  inches  wide  ; 
it  is  lined  with  coloured  glace  silk,  and  edged  with 
a  lace  border  of  darned  netting.  No.  29  shows  the 
banner  smaller  than  full  size.  Work  the  netting' for  the 
banner  over  a  more  or  less  large  mesh,  according  to  the 
size  von  v.  ish  it  to  be.  Begin  at  one  corner,  and  work 
a  sufficiently  large  piece  of  straight  netting.  The 
netting  is  darned  in  the  well-known  stitch  ;  the  ground 
is  rilled  up  partly  with  point  d’esprit,  partly  with  wheels 
or  other  patterns  such  as  are  seen  in  Nos.  24  and  27. 
At  the  lower  edge  of  the  centre  part  work  Vandykes  in 
buttonhole  stitch  from  No.  29,  so  as  to  imitate  a  lace 
border.  The  4-lcaved  Howers  of  the  bouquet  in  the 
centre  are  worked  partly  in  linen  stitch,  partly  in  darn¬ 
ing  stitch,  as  can  be  seen  in  No.  25.  The  bunch  of 
grapes  in  the  bouc]uct  is  worked  from  No.  26,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustration,  4  threads  must  cross  each  other  in 
the  middle  of  a  square  ;  they  are  then  worked  in  darning 
stitch.  These  threads  are  not  fastened  separately  at 
every  square,  but  across  all  the  squares  necessary  for  the 
grapes.  Round  the  outer  edge  of  the  banner  work  2 
rows  of  squares  in  linen  stitch  ;  the  half  squares  at  the 
lower  edge  are  worked  in  darning  stitch  ;  when  the 
scallops  have  been  worked  in  darning  stitch,  cut  away 
the  netting  outside  the  scallops  and  line  the  banner  with 
coloured  silk ;  it  is  then  edged  with  a  gathered  lace 
border  of  netting,  worked  like  the  upper  part  of  No.  29, 


and  which  is  worked  round  with  buttonhole  stitch  at 
the  edge.  The  banner  is  then  fastened  on  the  oak 
stand  with  coloured  silk  cords  and  tassels.  The  banner 
can  also  be  worked  in  coloured  silk  or  wool. 

30  and  31. — Camdric  Cr.avats. 

No,  30. — The  ends  of  this  cravat  are  ornamented 
with  medaillons  of  white  cotton  braid  and  lace  stitch. 
The  pattern  must  first  be  traced  on  stiiF  paper  ;  then 
sew  on  the  braid  ;  sew  it  together  at  the  cro  .sings  ;  and 
lastly,  work  the  lace  stitch.  'I'rim  the  me.laillons  with 
a  woven  purl  edging ;  take  them  off  the  paper  and  sew 
them  on  the  cravat,  cutting  away  the  material  under¬ 
neath. 

No.  31. — The  ends  of  this  cravat  are  ornamented  with 
white  embroidery  in  the  pattern  seen  in  illustration.  The 
lappets  are  worked  round  in  buttonhole  stitch  ;  the  rest 
of  the  cravat  is  hemmed. 

32. — Insertion  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

This  strip  of  insertion  is  suitable  foi  lingeries,  caps, 
bodices,  &c.  It  cem  ists  of  a  strip  of  straight  netting 
4  holes  wide,  darned  from  illustration  in  point  d’csprit 
and  darning  stitch, 

33  and  34. — Worsted  Flowers. 

The  fuchsia  is  worked  like  a  lily,  take  some  fine 
florist’s  wire,  and  bend  it  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  one 
of  the  petals  of  the  flower.  l)i\ide  the  petal  in  two 
halves  with  a  piece  of  red  worsted,  and  fill  them 
entirely  with  darning  stitch,  as  we  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  for  the  lily.  Work  5  similar  petals ;  in  the 
centre  work  a  tuft  of  mauve-coloured  wcxil  with  some 
bits  of  yellow  thread  that  have  been  gummed,  and  then 
dipped  into  saffron  for  the  stamen.  'Fhese  stamens  arc 
fastened  in  the  middle  of  tiie  tuft,  and  the  5  petals  are 
arranged  all  round,  by  joining  them  together  so  as  to 
form  a  cup,  and  covering  the  wire  with  green  wool. 
The  stem  is  also  made  of  wire  covered  with  green  wool. 
The  convolvulus  consists  of  around  piece  of  cardboard, 
divided  into  an  8-branched  star  with  pieces  of  thick 
white  cotton ;  then  take  some  blue  or  lilac  wool  and  lay 
it  on  the  cardboard  in  coils  under  the  cotton,  'Fhe 
wool  must  be  turned  around  the  cotton  so  as  to  fasten 
it  down,  and  to  form  the  divisions  of  the  flower. 
When  the  flower  measures  3!  inches  round,  cut  away 
the  cotton  on  the  wrong  side  and  take  off  the  worsted 
flower,  which  will  then  be  bell-shaped.  Turn  the  outer 
edge  slightly  backwards.  Fasten  the  stamens  in  the 
centre,  like  those  of  the  fuchsia,  only  shorter,  and  fasten 
the  stem,  which  is  made  of  wire  covered  with  wool, 

35, — E.mbroidered  Scissor  Sheath. 
jilaierlals :  Giry  hU,  gold  thread,  gold  lace,  cardboard, 
nvhite  kid,  grey  sciving  silk. 

This  scissor  case  can  be  made  of  grey  kid,  cloth, 
watered  silk,  or  velvet  of  any  colour  preferred.  Instead 
of  embroidering  with  gold  thread,  purse  silk  of  different 
colours  may  be  chosen.  The  embroidery  is  worked  in 
raised  sjitln  stitch  and  overcast.  The  case  is  made  of 
white  cardboard,  which  is  covered  outside  with  the 
embroidered  material,  and  inside  w’ith  white  kid  ;  the 
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diiFcrciit  parts  arc  sewn  together  with  overcast  stitch. 
On  the  outlines  of  the  case  sew  on  a  gold  lace,  a  silk 
cord,  or  some  chenille. 

36  and  37. — Two  Crochet  Frills  ior  Children. 

No.  36. — This  frill  is  worked  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  box  pleats  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  crochet 
lace  at  the  outer  edge.  The  thick  part  of  the  frill  is 
worked  in  the  cross-w.ay  with  fine  cotton  in  crochet  :i 
tricoter,  in  the  following  manner  : — Wake  a  foundation 
chain  of  1 11  stitches,  work  1  double  row  on  the  whole 
number  of  r.titchcs,  then  *  I  double  row  of  12  stitches 
(including  the  selvedge  stitch),  then  7  double  rows 
again  on  the  whole  number  of  stitches  ;  in  working  the 
1st  part  of  the  6th  double  row,  insert  the  needle  into  the 
cross-chain  of  the  2nd  row  of  the  7th  double  row  on  the 
wrong  side  ;  a  loo.se  pleat  is  thus  formed  ;  repeat  from  * 
till  the  frill  is  sufficiently  wide.  When  the  last  box- 
pleat  has  been  worked,  work  I  short  double  row  of  12 
stitches,  then  again  1  double  row  on  the  whole  number 
of  stitches,  and  lastly  l  row  of  slip  stitches,  always 
inserting  the  needle  into  the  long  chain  of  the  last 
double  row  ;  cut  the  cotton  and  fasten  it  o;T.  Then 
work  the  following  lace  round  the  edge  of  the  collar 
with  finer  crochet  cotton  : — 1st  row  :  I  double  in  the 
foundation  chain  at  the  upper  corner  of  the  frill,  3 
times  alternately  1 2  chain,  l  double  into  the  next  foun¬ 
dation  chain  but  4,  1 2  chain,  2  double  divided  by  12 
chain  into  the  stitches  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  frill, 
then  always  alternately  12  chain,  I  double  in  the  sel¬ 
vedge  stitch  underneath  the  next  box  pleat,  and  .so  on. 
2nd  row  :  On  every  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  preceding 
row  times  alternately  2  double,  5  chain,  missing  no 
btitche.s  under  the  latter  ;  then  again  2  double  -,  the 
separate  double  stitch  between  2  chain  stitch  scallops  of 
the  preceding  row  is  always  missed.  3'"'-^  ^ 

double  on  the  middle  purl  of  every  scallop,  then  always 
I  c  chain.  4th  row -,  Alwavs  altern.itcly  2  slip  stitches 
on  the  2  next  stitches  of  the  preceding  row,  3  chain, 
missing  no  stitches  under  the  latter  -,  the  separate  double 
stitches  of  the  preceding  row  remain  unnoticed.  'Fhe 
lace  is  then  completed.  On  the  selvedge  stitch  round 


the  neck  work  the  following  2  rows  : — ist  row  :  With 
tatting  cotton  always  I  double  between  2  box  pleats, 
then  1  chain  stitch.  2nd  row:  With  crochet  cotton, 
always  alternately  l  treble  on  tlie  next  chain  stitch  of 
the  preceding  row,  then  I  chain  stitch. 

No.  37. —  I'his  frill  i;  worked  with  fine  cotton  in  the 
cros.s-way  in  the  following  manner  : — xilake  a  foundation 
chain  of  2 1  stitches,  miss  the  last  stitch  and  work  back 
on  the  others  12  double,  then  4  times  alternately  l 
chain,  I  treble  in  every  other  stitch  of  the  foundation 
chain.  *  'Furn  the  work,  work  1 2  chain,  then  l  treble 
stitch  on  every  sep.'.rate  chain  stitch  of  the  preceding 
row,  I  chain  after  every  treble  stitch,  then  12  double 
on  the  12  double  of  the  preceding  row,  always  inserting 
the  needle  into  the  back  chain  of  ev  ery  stitch.  Then 
work  I  chain,  turn  the  work  and  worlt  backwards  and 
forwards  2  rows  of  double  stitch  ;  each  of  these  rows 
must  count  20  stitches  ;  the  scallop  of  12  chain  on  one 
side  of  the  work  remains  thus  unnoticed.  Then  work 
I  chain,  turn  the  work,  work  12  double  on  the  next 
12  double  of  the  preceding  row,  4  times  alternately  1 
chain,  I  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  and  repeat  from  *  till  the  frill  is  sufficiently 
wide.  Then  work  all  round  the  collar  I  purl  row  as 
follows  : — Begin  at  the  upper  corner  on  one  side  of  the 
frill,  and  work  *  I  double  in  the  next  selvedge  stitch,  then 
I  purl  of  5  chain  and  I  double  in  the  preceding  double 
stitch,  I  double  in  the  next  selvedge  stitch  but  one ; 
repeat  from  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  frill  work 
round  every  chain  stitch  scallop  5  timc,s  alternately  I 
double,  I  purl  ;  lastly,  I  double;  work  always  l  chain 
between  2  scallops,  i  double  on  the  selvedge  stitch  of 
the  thick  strip  between  the  open-work  strip  and  I 
chain. 

38  and  39. — Point  L.-vce  Fan. 

The  frame  of  this  fan  is  of  ivory,  and  is  covered  on 
both  sides  with  blue  silk.  On  one  side  the  silk  is 
covered  with  point  lace  embroidery.  No.  39  shows  part 
of  the  latter  full  size.  The  pattern  is  traced  on  cloth, 
and  the  braid  is  sewn  on  round  the  outlines  ;  the  patterns 
arc  filled  up  with  different  kinds  of  lace  stitch,  as  can 
be  seen  in  illustration. 


BOOKS. 


ClauEa,  a  Tale.  By  A.  L.  O.  F.  (Nelson  and  Sons.) 
The  aim  of  the  accomplished  writer  of  this  admirable 
story  is  to  “  show  the  distinction  between  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  the  spiritual,  and  the  insufficiency  of  mental 
powers,  even  though  they  be  of  a  high  order,  cither  to 
render  their  possessor  wise  unto  salvation  or  to  make 
him  a  fit  instrument  to  accomplish  a  lofty  mission  .among 
men.’’  ^'he  design  is  very  fairly  carried  out,  and  the 
book  is  thoroughly  interesting.  I'he  character  of  the 
heroine,  Claudia  Hartswood,  i.i  cleverly  drawn.  Her 
high  standard  as  to  what  a  friend  should  be — her  utter 
detestation  of  what  is  mean,  crafty,  or  deceitful ;  her 
own  rash  impetuosity  in  the  hour  of  trial — all  arc 
broadly  sketched,  and  not  without  a  sense  of  quiet 
humour.  It  is  a  tale  that  may  safely  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  ladies. 


We  have  received  some  very  pretty  books  for  young 
people  from  the  same  publishers,  Messrs.  Nelson  and 
Sons.  Among  them  ii  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  well- 
illustrated  volume,  entitled  Who  iverc  the  Fint  Weavers  ? 
It  treats  of  the  spider  and  its  web,  and  the  silkworm 
and  its  history :  told  in  a  ple.ising  and  familiar  style. 

The  volume  on  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  is 
admirably  written  and  full  of  illustrations.  Three  story¬ 
books  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  George  Cupples  will  be 
welcome  to  the  young  folk.  We  have  Hi/gh  IVcIkvood's 
Success,  cr  Where  thirds  a  Will  there's  a  Way;  Alice 
Leighton,  cr  a  Good  Nan::  rather  to  he  Chosen  than  Great 
Riches;  and  Carry's  Rose,  cr  the  Alagic  of  Kindness. 
The  tales  are  sweetly  told,  and  the  volumes  are  neatly 
illustrated  and  tastefully  hound.  Walter  at  the  Seaside 
i;')  a  capital  book  for  boys. 
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weather  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  for  wheeling 
manure  on  the  vacant  ground.  All  refuse  should  be 
collected,  and  added  to  the  manure-heap.  All  refuse 
that  will  not  decompose  should  be  burned  or  charred, 
and  added  to  it. 

This  is  the  season  for  laying  down  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  year,  and  on  this  plan  much  of  the  success 
of  the  garden  depends.  If  too  much  ground  is  covered 
with  early  crops  in  January,  I'ebruary,  and  March,  not 
only  will  there  be  great  waste,  but  the  space  required 
for  the  main  crops  will  be  taken  up. 

The  crops  to  be  got  into  the  ground  this  month  arc 
peas  and  beans,  in  the  open  ground  or  in  cold  frames  ; 
also  radishes,  cos-lettuce,  early  Cape  broccoli,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  in  frames.  On  a  slight  hotbed,  early  horsc- 


GARDENING.— JANUARY. 

Dieffenbachia  Pearcci  which  is  here  depicted 
JL  was  introduced  from  Ecuador  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pearce,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons’  collector.  It 
is  a  very  striking,  distinct,  and  free-growing  stove 
plant.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  bright  green  colour  ; 
the  midrib  has  a  novel  creamy  white  lining.  The  leaf 
itself  is  thickly  marked  and  spotted,  rendering  it  a  most 
attractive  plant.  It  requires  a  rich  soil  and  stove 
culture. 

The  Panicum  variegatum  is  a  beautiful  variegated 
grass.  The  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  is  bright  green  ; 
the  variegations  are  pure  white,  tinged  with  pink,  thus 
forming  a  striking  contrast.  This  plant  is  of  easy  cul- 
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carrot  and  potatoes.  These  will  be  earlier  and  better  it 
grown  in  a  slight  hotbed  of  two  feet  or  so  in  height. 
Parsley  sown  now  is  useful  for  planting  out  early. 
Celery  and  cabbage  should  be  sown  to  rill  up  losses  in 
the  main  crop,  too  often  thinned  by  severe  frost  in  this 
climate.  Early  peas  may  be  got  in  this  month.  The 
best  kind  are  Sangster’s  improved  No.  I. 

Where  the  ground  is  tolerably  porous  and  well 
drained,  and  a  narrow  border,  well  sheltered  from  the 
north,  is  available,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
sow  in  rows  five  or  si.\  feet  apart,  the  rows  running 
north  and  south  ;  for  dwarf  peas  rive  feet  apart  will 
suffice.  Near  London  it  is  customary  to  sow  spinach 
between  the  rows,  replacing  with  broccoli  as  soon  as  the 
spinach  is  cleared  ;  but,  where  space  permits,  spinach  is 


tare,  and  forms  a  beautiful  object  when  grown  in  a 
pan  or  basket. 

Variegated  grasses  are  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent.  Some  of  these  grasses  form  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens,  growing  in  favourable  situations  to  the  height  of 
six  feet.  The  pampas  grass,  for  example — both  the 
yellow  and  rose-coloured  varieties — form  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  on  a  lawn,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  Howcr-bed. 

Having  described  our  illustrations,  we  now  turn  to 
the  gardening  for  the  month. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  work  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen  garden  in 
January  depends  altogether  on  the  weather.  In  frosty 
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pletcly  in  the  soil.  Another  way  is  to  prepare  shallow 
boxes,  about  six  inches  deep,  filled  with  adhesive  soil. 
This  soil  is  drilled  or  grooved,  and  in  the  grooves  the 
peas  are  planted,  the  boxes  placed,  as  before,  in  a  frame 
or  under  the  greenhouse  stage.  When  fully  up,  the 
soil  must  be  cut  into  portions,  each  part  containing  a 
single  row  of  peas.  Plant  the  whole  in  the  open 
ground,  burying  the  whole  of  the  soil  containing  the 
peas. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  mulch  early  peas,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  light.  It  protects  the  young  roots 
from  frost,  and  saves  watering  and  manuring  the  ground 
for  the  next  crop,  as  well  as  causing  it  to  produce  a 
better  and  much  earlier  crop  of  peas. 

Peas  should  be  sown  either  in  double  rows  or  in 


give  them  support  above,  and  leave  them  without  the 
means  of  getting  up  to  it. 

litam  are  best  raised  in  a  pit  or  frame  by  now  sowing 
three  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and  planting  out  in  March  ;  but 
if  the  soil  is  cold,  and  no  conveniences  are  at  hand  for 
starting  in  pots,  they  may  be  treated  as  follows  : — Let 
the  ground  be  laid  in  ridges  three  feet  wide  and  sixteen 
inches  high,  ranging  east  and  west.  On  the  south  side 
of  each  ridge  draw  a  drill  half  way  between  the  top  and 
bottom,  in  which  sow  the  beans,  about  three  inches 
.apart  ;  by  this  means  they  will  be  above  the  wet,  catch 
every  ray  of  sunshine,  and  will  be  stronger  than  if 
raised  under  glass  and  planted  out.  When  about  ten 
inches  high,  level  the  top  of  each  ridge  to  the  row  of 
beans  behind  it.  They  will  not  require  earthing  up 


best  sown  apart,  and  the  ground  left  clear  till  the  time 
for  planting  potatoes,  French  beans,  and  other  open 
ground  crops,  taking  care  to  leave  sufficient  spaces  for 
the  main  crops.  As  soon  as  the  peas  appear  cover 
them  with  light  litter  if  frosty,  removing  this  protection 
in  mild  weather ;  this  will  bring  them  on  rapidly. 
Another  mode  employed  by  gardeners  is  to  have  some 
turf  cut  very  thick,  about  eight  inches  wide,  as  long  as 
convenient,  make  a  groove  along  the  centre,  and  sow 
the  peas  moderately  thickly  in  it,  cover  them  with  rich 
light  soil,  and  place  the  turfs  .so  planted  under  the  stage 
of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a  pit  or  frame.  Towards  the 
end  of  March  plant  them  out,  burying  the  turfs  corn- 


broad  drills  of  not  less  than  six  inches  wide.  They 
should  be  sc.'ittered  evenly  at  regular  distances  apart,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  crowding.  When  three  inches 
high  they  should  be  earthed  up,  the  sticks  put  to  them 
before  they  begin  to  be  taller  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  though  not  before  they  really  require  sticking,  as 
sticks  are  likely  to  draw  them  up  and  make  them 
weakly,  especially  if  they  are  sown  too  thickly.  After 
sticking  they  should  be  mulched,  spreading  the  dung 
over  a  clear  space  of  eighteen  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
row  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  In  sticking  peas 
plenty  of  small  brush  should  be  placed  near  the  ground, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  peas  upwards.  It  is  useless  to 
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again.  ThoJ^e  sown  on  level  ground  should  have  some 
earth  drawn  up  to  the  roots  when  three  or  four  inches 
high  :  this  induces  them  to  emit  fresh  roots.  On  light 
soils  the  usual  plan  is  to  stretch  a  line  along  where  they 
h;ive  to  be  sown,  and  to  dib  holes  four  inches  deep, 
planting  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  line,  four  inches 
apart,  in  zigzags ;  but  in  wet  soils  it  is  better  to  drill 
them  in,  laying  boards  along  the  row  to  stand  on,  so  as 
to  avoid  clodding  the  ground  by  treading  on  it.  The 
sort  usually  grown  for  first  crop  is  the  early  hangdown 
and  IMazagan  bean. 

Ldluces  may  be  sown  this  month  in  a  warm  border 
under  a  south  w.ill  or  fence,  but  they  are  better  sown 
in  a  frame  at  this  season,  if  one  can  be  spared,  or  grown 
“  French  fashion”  as  described  below.  In  default  of 
cither  glass  or  frame,  cover  the  seed  when  sown  with 
straw  or  light  litter,  taking  it  off  occasionally  to  give  a 
dusting  with  lime,  in  case  any  slugs  may  be  harboured. 
Tire  ground  should  be  well  dug  one  spit  deep,  a  dressing 
of  manure  being  turned  in,  as  this  salad  reejuires  a  rich 
soil  to  grow  it  to  advantage.  I.cttucc  is  a  surface-crop, 
and  does  not  draw  largely  from  the  soil,  consequently 
by  giving  plenty  of  manure  we  not  only  insure  good 
lettuces,  but  prepare  the  ground  for  a  grosscr-feeding 
crop,  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  and  treading  it  in  if  on 
light  soil.  The  quantity  to  be  sown  depends  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  lettuces  required  for  table,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  required  throughout  the  year,  therefore 
sow  once  a  month  till  March,  alter  that  once  a  fortnight 


until  August,  and  then  again  once  a  month  to  the  close 
of  the  yciir. 

The  French  system  of  growing  lettuce  and  other 
salading  is  as  follows : — Large  glasses,  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  called  chehes,  must  be  procured.  I'or  the 
winter  work  they  are  placed  in  a  sunny  aspect  over  the 
young  lettuces,  or  the  ground  is  thrown  into  beds,  each 
capable  of  holding  three  lines  of  glasses.  The  ground 
chosen  is  light,  rich,  and  deeply  dug.  The  lettuces  are 
sown  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  so  as  to  secure  a 
succession,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  various 
kinds.  Directly  growth  is  checked  by  the  weather  at 
the  end  of  October,  then  the  crop  to  be  cut  next  must 
be  closely  covered,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  takes  hold 
of  the  ground  the  glasses  must  be  firmly  pressed  down, 
and  a  deposit  of  leaves  and  litter  placed  round  them. 
Of  course,  as  the  severity  of  the  weather  increases  more 
covering  is  required,  but  straw,  mats,  or  litter  elFectually 
secures  the  growth  from  frost.  'I'he  bell-glasses,  or  (Ac/vr, 
act  as  a  Wardian  case,  preserving  the  lettuce-plants  not 
only  from  frost,  but  from  splashings  of  dirt  and  rain. 
'Fhe  full  light  obtained  by  the  plants  at  all  times  pre¬ 
vents  any  “  drawing”  up  of  the  young  plant,'. 

Early  Potatoes  and  Carrots  must  be  sown  on  a  hotbed. 
There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  best  time  lor  malving 
hotbeds,  but  about  three  months  before  you  want  the 
vegetable ;  thus,  if  cucumbers  are  required  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  bed  must  be  made  early  in  October ;  and 
potatoes  now  sown  may  be  drawn  early  in  INIay. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  tcc. 


rPIIE  supplementary  season  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
J  came  to  a  close,  the  second  week  in  December, 
with  Donizetti’s  tragic  opera  of  Lucrezda  Borgia.  Since 
Grisi’.-;  time  P  Idlle.  Tietjens  has  been  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  ol  the  famou.-;  Italian  heroine.  Signor  hlongini 
is  the  Gennaro,  but  it  is  difiicult  for  hahiiues  to  accept 
him  as  a  substitute  for  hlario,  the  most  dehonnair  and 
picturesque  of  cavaliers.  As  MJllc.  Christine  Nilsson, 
like  her  tamous  countrywoman  and  predecessor,  Jenny 
Lind,  has  been  since  her  provincial  tour  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  devoting  her  talents  to  oratorio  singing,  her 
parts  of  last  season,  such  as  hlarta  in  Flotow’s  opera, 
and  her  original  role  of  Ophelia  in  Andeto,  have  been 
impersonated  by  Mdlle.  lima  di  hiurska  with  striking 
talent  and  originality. 

At  Drury  Lane,  hlr.  Boucicault’s  much-criticised  play 
of  Formosa,  having  exceeded  a  run  of  a  hundred  nights, 
is  at  length  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  the  “grand 
comic  Christmas  annual”  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast;  or, 
Harlejidn  and  Old  Mother  Bunch,  hir.  E.  L.  Blancharcl 
is,  as  usual,  the  author,  and  the  famous  Dykwynkyn  the 
dc'dgner  of  the  grotesque  masks  and  properties.  The 
talented  Yokes  Family  have  parts  in  the  opening,  and 
the  Messrs,  lloleno  and  Rowella  in  the  harlequinade. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Mr.  Fcchter  appeared  to  good 
houses  in  three  of  his  favourite  impersonations — Hamlet, 
Ruy  Bias,  and  Claude  Melnctte  the  two  former  un- 


exccptionably  good,  the  latter  by  no  means  so — prior  to 
his  departure  for  New  York,  where  he  is  announced  to 
appear  at  Niblo’s  Theatre  on  the  icth  of  January.  'I'he 
Streets  of  London  revived  re-introduced  the  favourite 
actor  and  ex-manager  INIr.  George  Vining  in  his  popular 
impersonation  of  the  London  ftiineur  Badger.  'Fhe 
part  of  Dan,  originally  sustained  by  Mr.  Dominick 
JMurray,  is  now  allotted  to  hlis.  Alfred  hicllon. 

At  the  Olympic,  the  dramatised  version  of  Da.eid 
Copperfield  proves  so  attractive  that  it  is  likely  to  run  over 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  It  will  be  strengthened 
by  a  burlesque  on  Tennyson’s  Princess,  the  author  of 
which  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Covent  Garden  reopens  for  the  winter  season,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  with  a  panto- 
mimical  extravaganza  on  the  story  of  the  Tclloiv  Dzvarf. 
The  clever  Payne  Family  will,  as  usual,  be  the  prcoiding 
geniuses  of  the  harlequinade. 

d'he  Queen’s  produced  a  drama,  by  hlr.  Bnrnand, 
entitled  Morden  Grange,  but,  in  spite  of  the  advertised 
splendour  of  the  new  and  fashionable  dresses,  it  wxis 
far  from  successful,  the  story  being  dull  and  intricate  to 
a  degree.  The  Turn  of  the  Tide  has  replaced  it. 

At  the  Gaiety,  the  exciting  drama  of  A  Life  Chase  has 
made  way  for  a  new  piece,  by  Mr.  1 1.  J.  Byron,  entitled 
Uncle  Dick's  Darling,  the  principa’  parts  in  which  are 
sustained  by  hlr.  Toole  and  hliss  Neiison. 
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At  tl'c  Sr.  James’s,  the  nn'ivctl  comedy  of  S/.r  S/sops 
to  Conquer  has  rot.tined  its  attraction.  Placed  on  the 
.st.ige  witli  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  correct  cos¬ 
tumes  and  appointments,  the  sterling  merit  of  CJoId- 
cmith’s  lire  old  play'  has  been  triumpliantly  asserted. 
Another  burlesque  adaptation  of  the  story  of  the 
Princess  P  ciihm'as,  under  the  title  La  Belle  Sanver'r, 
has  also  proved  a  great  success.  The  captivating  heroine 
i  ;  impersoiv.ted  by  the  manageress,  Mrs.  John  AVood. 

At  the  llolborn,  Mr.  Harry  Sullivan  still  nails  his 
colours  to  ihe  mast  of  the  legitimate.  To  the  School  for 
Scandal,  the  Gamester,  it  hoc  ^enns  omnes,  has  succeeded 
l-ovell’s  fine  plav  of  Loch's  Saerifee.  hir.  Sullivan  and 
l\Irs.  Ilcrmmn  Ve/in  are  both  singularly  felicitous  in 
their  rend  ting  of  the  parts  of  hlattliew  Llmore  and  his 
daughter  iMarparet. 

The  I.yceum,  after  somewhat  disa.strotis  campaign, 
and  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Allerton,  will  open  on  the  22nd  instant, 
under  the  direction  of  the  brothers  INIan  ell,  with  the 
last  new  production,  Chilperie,  of  M.  flevve,  who  will 
h.imself  appear  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  actor  and 
comprser.  1  le  is  already  favourably  known  in  this 
ciruntry  througli  his  opera  boufte,  L'dotl  Crevh,  an 
English  adaptation  of  which  was  produced  some  seasons 
ago  at  the  Olympic,  under  the  title  of  Hit  or  J\Iiss. 
Report  speaks  highly  of  M.  Herve’s  histrionic  capacity, 
and  his  mastery  over  the  English  language,  which  he 
has  acquired  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  is  said  to  be 
something  marvellous. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  continues  in 
th.e  ascendant  with  The  Lon"  Strike  and  Lost  at  Sea. 

At  the  Olobe,  Not  such  a  Fool  as  He  Looks,  greatly 
pruned  and  altered  since  its  first  production,  with  the 
author  in  the  part  of  Sir  Simon  Simple,  increases  in 
attraction.  'I'he  new  Oriental  burlesque,  Lord  Batenmn, 
(.;•  the  Proud  Youwt  Po'-tcr  and  the  Fair  Sophia,  is  also 
from  the  witty  pen  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron. 

'I'lie  Royalty  finds  crowded  houses  and  full  exchequer 
result  from  the  continued  performance  of  the  burlesque 
of  the  Fldrnr  Dutchman,  preceded  by  Andrew  Ilalliday’s 
lively  comedy  of  Check maic. 

Burlesque  is  also  still  in  vogue  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Theatre,  though  of  the  last  production  in  that  line,  Abon 
Hassan,  the  less  said  the  better. 

Sadler’s  Wells  has  for  some  time  past  revived  its 
former  pre  tige  and  association  with  the  legitimate 
drama,  hlr.  Edmund  Phelps  has  been  playing  there  a 
round  of  Shaksperean  parts  in  a  manner  that  proved 
liim  worthy  of  his  name.  To  him  succeeded  hlr.  Pen¬ 
nington,  a  gentlemanly  voting  actor,  but  who  needs 
more  experience  to  enable  him  to  sustain  with  credit  such 
arduous  impersonations  as  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  The  Christmas  pantomime,  produced  on 
the  scale  of  splendour  customary  at  this  house,  bears 
the  appropriate  Itjcal  title  of  Te  Faire  Maide  of  Islington, 
or  Harlequin  \e  CruJ  Prior  of  Canonhury  and  the  Chival¬ 
rous  Knights  f  St.  'John. 


At  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed  continue  to  draw  crowded  houses,  in  their  agree- 
,able  entertainment  of  Age:  Ago,  with  the  delightful 
music  composed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Clay,  and  Arthur 
Sullivan’s  capital  triumviretta  of  Cox  and  Box. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  an  oratorio,  by  this  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  young  as  he  is,  holds  first  rank  among  our 
English  composers,  was  produced  the  second  week  in 
December.  An  accurate  judgment  could  not  be  formed 
of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  on  a  first  hearing.  It 
was  the  first  performance  in  town  of  The  Prodigcil  Son, 
which  was  originally  produced  at  the  Worcester  lestival, 
for  which  it  was  expressly  composed  in  the  summer. 
'Fhcre  were,  be-ides,  other  disadvantages  attending  the 
performance,  chiefly  the  non-attendance  of  Ivir.  Sims 
Reeve;,  “  indisposed  at  his  hotel,  at  Birmingham”  {vide 
programme)  and  the  substitution,  “  at  two  hours’  notice,” 
of  hir.  George  Perren,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  owing  to  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  concert- 
room,  the  same  afternoon  having  (we  think  inju¬ 
diciously)  been  selected  for  its  production  as  that  on 
vrhich  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  distributed  prizes  to  the 
London  Rifle  Brigade.  We  hope  soon  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  listening  to  a  work  which  affords  in 
many  of  its  numbers  evidence  of  Ingh  musical  genius. 
'Fhe  other  principal  soloists  were  hlesdames  A'anzini 
and  Patey-Whytock,  and  IMr.  Santley,  who  exerted 
themselves  most  earnestly  and  successfully.  Some 
recent  productions  of  English  composers  hold  out 
great  hope  for  the  champions  of  the  cause  of  native 
music. 

The  delightful  Saturday  afternoon  performances  of 
standard  classical  music  have  now  come  to  a  temporary 
close,  as  well  as  the  series  of  English  operas  which  has 
been  attended  with  so  much  success.  The  reign  of 
pantomime  has  commenced,  and  Dick  IFhittington  and 
his  IFcndcrful  Cat,  with  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  the 
“  Butterflies’  Ball  and  Grasshoppers’  Feast,”  replace  Tl'i? 
Bohemian  Girl  and  her  sister-gipsy  Alaritana. 

"Fhe  Oratorio  Concerts,  under  the  direction  of  i*Ir. 
Joseph  Barnby,  have  made  a  good  beginning  with  the 
works  of  Handel,  which  this  celebrated  band  (composed 
of  the  L-lite  of  instrutnentalists)  and  chorus  know  well 
hov/  to  interpret.  The  opening  performance  consisted 
of  the  famous  Te  Deurn,  which  Flandel  composed  in 
1 74'^  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
Engfr.h  forces  at  Dettingen,  and  the  melodious  screnata 
of  Acis  and  Galatea,  the  execution  of  which  by  both 
band  and  chorus  left  positively  nothing  to  desire.  The 
Messiah,  that  unrivalled  masterpiece,  drew,  as  usual, 
a  crowded  audience  to  the  Christmas  performance. 
Mesdames  I.emmens- Sherrington,  Rudersdorft’,  .and 
Drasdil ;  and  IMessrs.  Vernon  Rigby,  Alontcm  Smith, 
and  Carl  Stepan  have  appeared  as  the  soloists. 

^'he  IMonday  Popular  Concerts  have  come  to  a 
temporary  end.  Tire  bright  particular  star  of  tiro 
ante-Christmas  season  was  the  wonderfully  talented 
lady-violinist,  Madlle.  Noiman-Ncruda. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  LACE  PATTERNS. 


I. — Initial  in  Point  Lace  and  Kubeoidfuv. 
Matcriah :  Fine  cambric;  Me,tsrx.  Waller  Frans  and  Co.'s  Em- 
broidery  Cotlon  So.  10,  and  Meckdenburg  thread  So.  16. 

Tliis  boautiful  initial  aiul  iiaino,  “  Ciicilio,”  is  (.lonnan,  aiul  ran  Ih? 
used  as  an  initial  letter  alone,  by  leavin"  the  siiaee  inclosin<;  the 
letter  plain ;  or  Ceeilia,  Caroline,  Constance,  or  Catherine  may  l>c 
vorki’d  in  place  of  the  lettei's  {riven.  The  initials  used  are  point  de 
sable,  raised  satin,  overcast,  and  jHiint  hiee  stitches,  which  are  fully 
described  on  this  page. 

s. — Coronet  in  Emdroidert. 

JIaterials ;  Cambric;  Messrs.  Walter  Frans'  Embroiderg  Cottons 
Sos.  16  and  lo. 

Tliis  coronet  is  worked  in  iK)int  dc  sable,  with  satin  stiteh,  the  balls 
and  outliues  in  overcast  stiteh,  worked  with  Xo.  so  cotton. 

3. — Coronet  in  Emuroidery. 

Materials:  Cambric;  Messrs.  Walter  Frans'  Embroiderg  Cottons 
Sos.  18  and  iO. 

This  coronet  is  worked  in  raised  and  vi'inrl  satin  stitch,  the  out¬ 
lines  and  small  dots  l)cing  workisl  with  Xo.  :o  cotton,  the  dots  iu 
satin  stitch,  the  outliues  iu  ovemst. 

4. — llANDKERCniEF  IN  POINT  LaCE  AND  EmDROIDERT. 
Materials :  Frenrh  cambric;  Messrs.  Waller  Frans'  Embroiderg 
Cotton  So.  20,  and  lace  thread  So.  18. 

Tliis  beautiful  handkerchief  is  embroidered  in  raiseil  and  vciiUHl 
satin  stitch;  the  flowers  are  worktsl  round  eyelet-holes.  The  islge 
is  workisl  in  scallo]H“d  button-hole  stitch.  The  spaces  fillwl  by  lace 
stitches  are  fii'st  workrl  in  overcast,  then  the  cambric  is  cut  away, 
and  the  centre  lilkal  by  spottcsl  lace  and  by  Mi'chlin  laci“  wheels, 
which  arc  thus  workisl : — Work  a  numlier  of  diagonal  bars  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch  on  a  single  thread  in  one  direction,  then  Wgin  in  the 
opjaisitc  side  the  same  way,  and  work  5  or  6  stiti'hcs  past  the  spot 
where  the  two  lines  cross,  pass  the  thread  round  the  cross  twice 
under  and  over  the  thread  to  form  a  circle.  Work  in  bution-hole 
stitch  half  one  quarter,  make  a  dot  by  jiutting  a  tine  jun  in  the  loop 
instead  of  drawing  the  thread  tight,  and  work  3  button-hole  stitches 
in  the  hsip  held  ojaai  by  the  pin,  then  take  it  out,  and  continue  us 
iK'fore.  Ihginners  will  do  well  to  omit  the  dot,  leaving  the  loop  only 
on  the  wheel. 

Spottcsl  lace  is  worked  as  follows : — Work  two  button-lmle  stitches 
close  together,  miss  the  space  of  six,  rejieat.  In  the  next  row  the 
two  close  stitches  are  workwl  in  the  centre  of  each  hsip ;  the  loop  is 
worked  iu  between  the  two  close  stitches. 

5. — Initial  in  Embroidered  Oval. 

Materials ;  Cambric;  Messrs.  Walter  Frans'  Embroiderg  Cotton 
So.  1 6. 

Tlic  letter  H  is  here  worked  in  veined  and  highly-raised  satin 
stitch  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  of  overcast  and  forget-me-nots,  worked 
in  veiuc-d  satin  stitch  round  a  small  eyelet-hole. 

6. — IlANDKmrillEF  IlORDER  IN  POINT  LaCE  AND  EMBROIDERY. 
Materials :  Messrs.  Walter  Frans  and  Co.'s  Embroiderg  Cotton 
So.  18,  and  Mecklenburg  thread  So.  24. 

Tliis  handkerchief  is  exceislingly  handsome  and  cfli“ctivc  when  rari'- 
fully  worked.  The  edge  of  the  deep  hem  is  entindy  workixl  in  raised 
satin  stitch.  Tlic  liorder  consists  of  flowers,  crossing  a  band  of  lace 
insertion.  Tliis  insertion  is  intendeil  to  Ik-  worked  in  ojien  English 
lace,  but  petit  jKiiiit  de  Venise  may  lx?  substituteil.  The  lace  is  edgetl 
by  a  line  of  overcust  and  satin  stiteh  leaves.  The  whole  pattern 
must  lx?  worked  Ixd'orc  the  lace  stitches  arc  put  in.  The  flowers  are 
worked  in  overcast  and  jxiint  de  jxiste,  the  veinings  in  raised  satin 
stitch,  leaves  are  worked  iu  the  same,  gnidnatisl  eyelet-holes  fill  the 
centre  of  these  leavc-s  but  lacc  stitches  may  be  inserteil  in  place  of 
these. 

7. — IloRDER  IN  Point  Lace. 

Materials;  Fine  lace  braid;  Messrs.  Walter  Frans'  Mecklenburg 
thread  So.  24. 

Tliis  Ixirder  is  suited  for  a  handkerchief  or  for  trimming  a  square 
liodice.  The  br.iid  is  not  tucked  on  by  stitches  running  through  the 
centre,  as  is  usual  in  jxiint  luce  braids,  but  sewn  on  by  passing  a 
thread  from  underneath  over  the  braid  and  out  through  the  same  hole, 
as  is  done  by  lacc-workers  with  a  thick  thread  or  cord ;  this  forms 
the  design.  The  stitches  employed  in  this  pattcni  arc  llalcigh  liars, 
which  connect  the  work  ;  Sorrento  edging,  which  finishes  the  whole 
outline;  English  rosette  filling  the  open  siiaccs. 


Bryssels  L.ace,  Open  English  Lace,  Escalier  Lace  and 
Venice  Bars,  and  Point  de  Venise  Stitches. 

Point  de  Bruxelles,  or  Brussels  lace,  is  excwdingly  simple ;  a 
succession  of  button-hole  stitches  aiv  made ;  these  should  be  about 
the  sixti“enth  part  of  an  inch  apart ;  this  stitch  is  workeel  backwards 
and  forwarils.  Great  c~are  must  lx?  taken  to  keep  the  loops  of  c-qual 
size. 

Point  de  Venise  is  workctl  in  the  same  way,  the  loop  Ix'ing  formed 
by  a  button-hole  stitch,  but  instead  of  ]iassing  on  to  work  the  next 
button-hole  stitch,  work  tlirix?  button-hole  stitches  in  the  hxip  just 
formcil;  then  make  another  button-hole  stitch,  and  work  three 
stitches  in  that,  and  rejx'at.  This  stitch  isworkeil  from  left  to  right, 
and  in  returning  plain  scallops  only  are  made,  the  three  stitches  in 
one  being  omitted. 

Escalier  lace  is  made  by  working  nine  button-hole  stitches  close 
together;  then  miss  three— that  i.s,  work  none  in  the  s])ace  that  3 
stitches  would  occupy,  work  9,  miss  3  as  before  to  the  end  of  row, 
liegin  the  2nd  row  3  stitches  from  the  end,  to  cause  the  ojK'n  sixices 
to  fall  in  diagonal  lines — a  siuwssion  of  steps  or  stairs  (escalier), 
which  gives  name  to  this  stitch. 

Venetian  liars  aix?  workid  by  placing  a  thread  across  the  space  to 
lie  filled,  and  working  a  succession  of  close  button-hole  stitches  on 
this. 

8. — CotTVRETTE  FOR  MANTELPIECE  OR  BRACKET  IN  SWIS.S 
Work. 

Materials;  Frussels  net;  fine  muslin;  Messrs.  Walter  Frans' 

Embroiderg  Colton  I'erfieclionne  So.  16,  and  Mecklenburg 

thread  So.  18. 

This  design  is  intendeil  for  a  mantelpiece  couvrettc  to  protect  deli¬ 
cate  needlework  from  the  dust  oceasioiuHl  by  winter  fires. 

The  jiattcrn  is  traced  iqxm  the  muslin  and  taekid  iqxm  the  net, 
lx)th  materials  Ix'ing  basted  on  a  piece  of  toile  circe.  All  the  outlines 
are  worked  in  scalloixd  stitch  embroidery.  The  dots  on  the  leaves 
and  inner  Ixirder  are  of  satin  stitch  ;  the  centre  of  the  rose  is  filled 
by  the  same  dots.  When  conipleteil  the  muslin  is  carefully  cut  away 
from  the  embroidery,  leaving  the  net  Ixdow. 

The  graduated  dots  on  the  net  ground  may  be  worked  in  satin 
stitch  or  overcast  on  the  muslin. 

Xo.s.  9  and  ii. — Insertions. 

Materials;  Fine  jaconet  muslin;  Messrs.  Walter  Frans'  Fmbroi- 
derg  Perfectionne  Cotton  So.  18. 

The  pretty  insertion,  Xo.  9,  is  workid  in  raisid  and  graduated  satin 
stitch,  the  stems  and  veins  in  overcast  stiti-h. 

Xo.  II  consists  of  regular  lines  of  overcast  stitch,  forming  siiuarcs 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  workid  an  ojicn  circle  in  thick  overcast 
stitch;  r.iisid  dots  connect  the  lines,  and  forget-me-nots  in  raised  satin 
ari'  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  outer  edges  of  both  sides  of  this 
insertion. 

IO. — Design  in  Point  Lace  for  Collar,  L.appet,  &c. 
Materials;  Linen  braid ;  Messrs.  Walter  Frans  and  Co.'s  Meck¬ 
lenburg  thread  Sos.  10  and  16. 

This  design  may  lx?  used  for  a  varictj’  of  purjioses,  and  is  extremely 
ellective.  The  princiixil  stitches  required  are  given  at  the  sides  of 
the  pattern,  a  is  Antwcqi  lace,  b  Brussids  net,  c  Venetian  spotted,  d 
Simmto  edging,  e  Mechlin  whecl,y  English  rosette,  g  Baleigh  bars. 

12. — Cravat  End  in  Drawn  Work  and  Embroidery. 
Materials;  Cambric;  Valenciennes  lace  edging;  Messrs.  Walter 

Frans'  Embroiderg  Cotton  So.  16,  and  Mecklenburg  thread 

So.  14. 

This  cnivat  end  is  workctl  in  overcast  and  in  r.iiseil  satin  stitch  and 
in  button-hole  scallops.  Tlie  dots  are  worked  in  point  dc  jxistc ;  an 
islging  in  jileated  Valenciennes  lace  is  sewn  on  to  the  hem-stitched 
idge  of  the  cravat. 

The  centre  of  the  cravat  is  worked  in  reticelln,  or  drawn  work. 
Tliis  new  style  of  work  is  easy,  and  requires  only  paticnee  iu  drawing 
the  threads.  The  threads  are  drawn  out  so  ns  to  leave  si>vcn  threads 
each  way,  with  an  intciwal  of  three  threads.  To  do  this,  begin  by 
drawing  out  threi'  threads,  leave  si'ven,  draw  three,  then  turn  the 
work  and  repeat,  drawing  out  three  and  leaving  seven  of  the  crossway 
threads ;  then,  with  needle  and  fine  linen  thread,  work  a  button-hole 
stitch  over  where  the  threads  cross,  so  as  to  connect  them,  forming 
the  jiattcm  as  you  proceed ;  the  thn-ad  is  passed  Irom  one  pattern  to 
the  next  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work. 
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OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

CAROLS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

These  carols  are  intended  for  Cliristma-s,  and  full  accompaniments 
are  ffivon  with  the  words.  The  book  is  published  by  Metsler  and  Co., 
(Jreat  Marlborou>{h-streot.  Forty-four  carols  aro  here  arranijed  and 
compiled.  Amonjj  them  wo  recoRniso  many  old  familiar  friends.  All 
the  more  dear  and  welcome  are  these.  There  is  an  index  of  first  lines 
to  the  carols,  which  aro  numljcred.  The  whole  work  is  beautifully 
printc'd,  and  the  clearness  of  the  music  is  not  the  least  charm  of  tliis 
exceedingly  appropriate  Christmas  gift. 

77ie  iraij^/iirer.  Tlie  verse  by  G.  T.  Metzler ;  music  by  Jules  Bene¬ 
dict.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marltorough-street).  This  song  is 
sure  to  please.  The  verso  is  excellent,  and  the  music  in  the  happiest 
stylo  of  this  comjwscr. 

Exeter  Hall,  No.  21  (Motzlcr  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborough- 
strect),  contains  a  beautiful  song  by  J.  L.  Hatton,  “  The  Legend  of 
the  Crossbill a  Christmas  Hymn  by  John  Hullah ;  a  song  by  Spohr, 
“O  Zion,  when  I  think  on  Thee besides  two  tiiorceaux  for  i)iano 
and  harmonium. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the  ]Hnsical  Library  consists  of  twelve 
popular  dances,  iiuadrilles,  waltzes,  &c.,  and  wdll  be  exceedingly  useful 
for  children’s  ))arties  and  carpet  dances.  The  pages  aro  of  a  good 
size,  and  avoid  the  usual  faults  of  “  compressed  music.”  They  arc 
clear,  and  very  legible. 

The  Musical  liijoii  Christmas  Number  contains  fifteen  new  and 
popular  comic  songs.  Among  these  is  “  Guy  Fawkes,”  a  very  popular 
song  with  young  jicoplo.  Both  tho  Musical  Library  and  the  Musical 
Bijou  are  published  by  Messrs.  Metzler  aud  Co. 

Birds  ill  the  Eight.  Song.  Words  by  Lionel  II.  Lewin.  Music 
by  Arthur  Sullivan.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Ilolles-strcet.) — A  very 
pretty  and  melodious  lullaby.  Tho  words  aro  pleasing,  and  the  air  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Sullivan’s  charming  operetta  of  La.  Coatrabaudista. 

Aiigelica.  Morceau  dc  Salon.  Par  A.  T.  Scanlan.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry.) — A  very  showy  and  brilliant  piece  that  cannot  fail  to  please. 
It  is  written  in  tho  key  of  C,  2-4  time,  and  is  within  tho  reach  of 
pianoforte  players  of  average  capability. 

Fleeting  Joys.  Ballad.  Composed  for,  and  sung  by,  Fleming 
Norton.  Words  by  Joseph  J.  Dilley.  Music  by  J.  Heinriebssohn. 
(Uuncan  Davison  and  Co.,  244,  Regent-street.) — A  very  pretty,  pleasing 
ballad,  both  words  and  music,  sung  nightly  with  great  applause  by  the 
clever  monologuist  in  his  attractive  entertainment,  Mr.  Perkins’s 
Picnic.  Tho  well-written  accompaniment  shows  the  musical  science 
of  tho  composer. 

Dancing  Blossom.  Capriccietto  for  tho  Pianoforte.  By  Francese  i 
Berger.  (Lamboni  Cock  and  Co.) — A  very  pretty  drawing-room  piece 
in  F,  2-4  time,  tuneful,  and  sure  to  please. 

The  Gondola.  A  romanee  for  the  Piano.  By  Walter  Macfarren. 
(Lamborn  Cock  and  Co.) — Very  agreeably  written  in  the  cantabile 
style — (luito  a  “romance”  without  words. 

Fairy  Floicers.  Morceau  do  Salon.  By  Frederic  II.  Cowen. 
(Lamborn  Cock  and  Co.) — .V  brilliant  and  effective  pianoforte  solo, 
composed  by  one  of  our  most  rising  young  pianists. 

Le  Sijour  do  Eereide.  By  W.  Chalmers  Masters.  (Lamborn  Cock 
and  Co.) — This  piece  is  a  very  chanictcristic  and  scientilic  composi¬ 
tion,  suitable  for  performers  of  high  attainments.  Tho  aria,  heard 
throughout  eii  sostenuto,  is  well  relieved  by  the  adminibly -harmonised 
running  accomi>animent. 

Summer  Come.  Song.  Composed  by  J.  llallett  Shoppanl.  (Lam- 
bom  Cock  and  Co.) — A  very  pretty  composition,  suitable  for  a 
contralto  or  mezzo-soprano.  'The  poetry,  by  Mr.  Charles  Swain,  is 
ehamiing. 

The  Secret.  Brazilian  Modinha.  (Lamborn  Cock  and  Co.) — A 
delicious  little  gem  of  original  melody.  'I'lie  words  aro  given  in  the 
original  Brazilian,  with  a  translation  by  an  anonymous  writer.  Th 
modernised  accompaniments  are  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Cox. 

The  Maiden’s  Flower  Song.  Ciro  Pinsuti.  (Lamborn  Cock  and 
Co.) — A  really  beautiful  and  brilliant  cavatina,  full  of  grace  and 
expression  combined.  It  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  renowned 
Swedish  vocalist,  Mdllc.  Christine  Nilsson. 

Golden  Dreams.  Song.  Words  by  E.  C.  D.  Music  by  Francesco 
Bergor.  Tho  words  aro  conceived  in  tho  spirit  of  tmo  poetry,  and 
the  music  shows  tho  genius  of  tho  skilled  musician.  It  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  and  suited  to  a  contralto  voice 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

E.nglisiiwom.vx’s  Domestic  M.voazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Tlv’-, 
(^Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.V. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
tho  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  tile  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  would  bo  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4-  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  tho  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  Tho  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  E.NoLisinvoM.v-N’s  Domestic  M.vgazixe, 
at  so  much  jier  yard.” 

6.  Tho  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  bo  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  a.s,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  sioiii- 
dc-idume,  and  tho  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

791.  Clau.v  Verb  lias  a  very  handsome  pair  of  opera-glasses  s’le 
wishes  to  dispose  of,  quite  new,  very  cheap.  Oiieu  to  offers. 

792.  Calk  has  three  stripes  of  worsted  work :  two  aro  S  inches  wide 
and  50  long,  and  one  8  inches  wide  and  41  long ;  also  a  tortoisesheU 
comb  twisted  at  tho  top.  Open  to  offers.  [Please  send  address.] 

793.  Alim  XE  wants  some  pencil -drawings  to  copy,  correctly  done, 
and  in  good  condition.  Open  to  offers. 

794.  A  DEL  A  has  a  liandsome  double-breasted  cloth  jacket,  made 
last  winter,  but  hardly  ever  worn.  Wants  a  ring — turquoise  preferred. 
Open  to  offers. 

795.  Etta  has  a  handsome  piece  of  modern  guipure,  for  aprons  and 
pockeds,  19  inches  long,  5  wide,  value  ilz.  Offers  requested.  Also 
4  yards  of  braiding  for  petticoats  3  inches  wide,  and  4  yards  4  inches 
wide. 

796.  Tixv  has  a  quantity  of  music,  bound  and  unbound;  also  songs. 
Would  send  list  on  apiilication.  Also  two  jiretty  patterns  of  baby’s 
shoes  (knitted).  Open  to  offers.  Wants  a  metronome  in  good  repair, 
also  good  crests. 

797.  May  has  for  exchange  modem  point  apron  trimming,  blue 
Venetian  heads,  iioint  lace  sampler,  handsome  and  good  lace  patterns, 
necklet  with  three  pendants  (French'),  music  by  good  composers,  two 
dozen  yards  laeo  braid.  Open  to  offers.  [Send  eight  stamps.  See 
Rules.] 

798.  A.  I.  M.  has  to  exchange  a  bridesmaid’s  hat  of  rich  white  satin, 
Paris  sliape,  cost  zis.,  has  never  been  worn.  Wishes  3  yards  of  good 
black  silk,  or  open  to  offers. 

799.  Edith  has  a  sealskin  hat,  Tyrolese  shape,  never  worn  ;  also  a 
pheasant’s  hreast  and  wing  for  a  hat,  quite  perfect  and  fresh,  cost  163. ; 
also  an  electro  Loyscl  coffee-pot,  used  twice  only,  cost  253.  Would 
take  in  exchange  new  l.dack  silk,  modem  point  lace,  wide  black  sash, 
embroidered  in  white,  or  real  jet  necklet  with  pendants.  Oxxju  to 
offers. 

800.  Edith  U.  has  a  handsome  iioint  lace  chemlsctlo  pattern 
(square),  for  which  she  has  just  given  Ss.  fid.  Would  take  half. 
Open  to  offers. 

801.  A.mv  has  a  pair  of  steel  eardrops,  star  pattern.  She  will 
exchange  them  for  a  jet  cross. 

802.  Maude  jhas  a  very  handsomely-worked  chair  not  made  np, 
fashionable  shape ;  the  flowers  aro  water-lilies,  gloxiunias,  and  apple- 
blossom,  grounded  in  magenta.  A  Cleopatra  sewing-machine,  in 
perfect  condition,  or  2J  guineas,  is  what  she  retjuires.  Open  to  offers. 

803.  M.  S.  has  a  Grover  and  Baker  Cabinet  Sowing  Machine  to 
dispose  of ;  it  is  in  perfect  order,  and  very  easy  to  work. 

804.  Margaret  transposes  songs  to  a  higher  or  lower  key  to  S' 
voioes.  Open  to  offers. 
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THE  ENGLTSinVOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Ora  CoxvEi’.SAZioNE. — CnrresponJcnts  arc  reijuosted  to  forward 
real  nanio  and  address  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

AtL  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
EniToa  or  THE  Exclishwom  ax’s  Domestic  Maoazixe. 

To  CoitiiEsi'OXDEXTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
mast  be  sent  Ijcforc  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

VIRGINIAN  LADY,  whose  name  snrgests  that  she  comes  of  ono 
of  the  best  old  EnelL-h  families,  and  who  declares  that  she  adores 
ti  e  English  char.’.cter  and  manners,  and  detests  those  of  America,  quotes 
at  grc-'.t  length  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  States  in  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  present  style  and  march  of  intellect  and  civilisation.  She 
Jei  lores  Avith  him  the  loss  of  the  o'.d  landmarks  in  society,  and  feavA 
one  general  low  level  of  sentiments  and  manners.  Put  into  Lngli-h 
form,  this  is  the  burden  of  the  plaint  from  Virginia,  where,  we  may 
add  for  tho  instniciion  of  those  who  do  not  know,  the  society  is 
charming,  and  is  Hire  nothing  so  much  as  the  quiet  old  English  homes 
which  the  Virginians  love  so  much.  In  fonner  times,  when  a  man 
mounted  his  horse  for  a  jour.’.oy,  he  faced  the  weather,  and 
spent  time  and  money  on  the  road,  but  the  air  Avas  pure ;  ho 
saw  the  country,  and  gathered  a  new  stock  of  ideas  and  health. 
Noav  Ave  buy  our  tickets,  are  shot  to  our  journey's  end  like  a.  package. 
We  lu'.A'C  exchanged  onr  point  of  departure  for  that  of  arrival,  and  that 
is  all.  We  sit  in  ."11  atmosi'here  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  tobacco  fumes, 
vest.a  smells,  amid  the  unAvashing  and  unwashed,  and  alight  at  our 
terminus  all  the  AVurso  for  foul  air,  din,  and  dust.  .  .  <>ur  jiresent 
society  is  antagoni.stic  to  old  prejndicos  and  feelings.  Scieece  has  out- 
ran  judgment,  inquiry  has  uprooted  dogmas,  wealth  groAvn  faster  than 
civilisation,  and  the  governing  jicople  abjure  wisdom  and  experience. 
Our  mind  is  a  jumble  of  past  andpre.sent;  then*  are  no  detined  and 
fixed  opinions  on  any  subject  but  physieal  comfort  and  mechanics.  The 
excitements  of  modern  city  life  are  cliampagne,  the  Divon o-  Court, 
money-making  by  any  moans,  and  an  occasional  murder  that  Avill  not 
out.  Formerly  (them  is  a  touch  of  irony  in  this)  they  had  incessant 
Avar,  rapine,  pestilence,  witehemft,  religions  persecution,  the  cruelty  of 
arbitrary  judges,  the  tyTaniiy  of  nobles,  and  thr-se  things  kept  the 
f.acnltie.s  on  the  stix'tch.  Tia'o  centuries  ago  hearts  beat  higher,  and 
brains  high-blooded  ticked  faster.  .  .  EAorylxxly  goes  to  school  iioav, 
and  the  newspapers  famish  mankind  with  their  daily  proA-ision  or 
thought  and  smtiment,  an  iutclloctnal  manna  very  worthless  after  it 
has  been  gathered. 

‘■’All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  11:0 
.\rp  quite  cutani'ous,” 

Dr.  Yonng  sang,  but  now  they  are  not  even  so  murh  as  skin-deep. 
This  is  the  era  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  ITarry.  No  rank,  hut  social  .as  well 
as  political  equality  The  gentleman  is  pretty  iie.arly  extinct— the 
educated  man  iacapahlo  of  anything  low  in  feelings,  actions,  manners, 
or  dress.  Descend  into  Rrighton.  visit  the  New  .lerusalem,  as  they 
call  a  large  building  there,  and  yon  see  those  AA-hom  avc  cal!  gentlemen 
noA.-.a-days.  Good  graciom  !  Are  they  not  horrihie  ?  Setting  a-ide 
those  most  obnoxious  probo.sces  (avouII  they  could  set  them  aside  !),  did 
you  over  see  anything  so  Aulgar,  so  common,  so  arrogant  ?  The  sight 
almost  sicki'ns  or.e ;  and  that  odious  stmt  and  swagger,  the  plebeian 
AVay  of  mouthing  their  cigar,  their  bearing  and  their  lioarishness,  tluit 
unA.diolesorao  odour  and  r.avour  altogether— are  not  these  enough  to 
make  those  thankful  who  ara  sufiielontly  iwvir  not  to  be  obliged  to  keep 
tlwm  convAany  ?  Those  men  Icnow  no  distinction  bet  ween  A'irtuo  and 
vice,  except  in  the  profits.  llyTincrlsy  cA’cn  can  be  dispensed  with  — 
the  tribute  A'iee  pays  to  viituc — for  imldie  opinion  lias  long  ceased  to 
loathe  cr  pity  any  kind  of  Avrjng,  so  long  as  the  foul  knaves  have  Idled 
their  pockets.  .  .  Respect  for  age,  Avhere  is  it  ?  .\nd  docs  it  respect 
itself  ?  Young  men  look  upon  the  fathers  of  the  girls  with  whom  tlioy 
dance  and  flirt  as  inirsers  and  butlers.  “  Honoured  sir,”  AA'as  the 
adirers  that  a  sou  made  to  his  father  two  generations  ago.  Noav  a 
father  is  an  old  fogy,  apat''r'‘amiliiisAvithout  paternal  power  or  prestige, 
.‘.nd  is  it  surprising  that  the  former  system  of  family  life  is  fading 
awi.y  ?  Jlarriagc  is  tiX)  exponsiA'C,  it  is  .avoAA-cd,  and  reverend  gentle¬ 
men  admit  that  there  is  a  growing  aversion  to  children.  .  .  Money 
I'.akca  the  man,  you  think— will  make  any  man  ;  with  money  you  can 

ly  golden  opinions.  But  money  is  losing  its  distinction  (and  this  i.s 
best  thing  that  can  happen).  Fortune,  within  the  last  twenty 


years,  harlod  men  Avith  frightful  rapidity  into  a  sphere  of  society 
diiferent  from  that  in  Avliich  they  had  bot'ii  horn,  and  sent  them  among 
Avell-edueateJ,  well-bred  iK'ople,  unwaslied,  untaught,  unmaunered,  ur- 
tailored,  Avith  all  their  imperfections  and  disagreeable  jieeuliaritics  on 
their  lieads.  Even  the  wretched  Bivaal  position  of  the  rich  Avns  conse¬ 
quently  lowered,  and  Plutus  himself  discredited.  When  millionaire.-; 
arc  met  at  ovory  comer,  the  distinguished  man  is  he  who  has  kept  hi-i 
honour,  although  he  may  have  lost  his  money.  IIoav  often  is  it  that 
the  only  difference  Avhieh  exists  hetAA-eeu  the  master  in  the  eh.air  and 
the  footman  behind  him,  is  the  dilferenea  of  capital !  When  avo  con¬ 
sider,  indeed,  Iioav  little  the  mei'cly  rich  get  for  their  money  besides 
trouble,  begging-letters,  tax-papers,  and  us-scssments,  they  should  b  > 
regarded  as  a  snfVcring  class ;  and  a  society  for  the  amelioration  of  tlieir 
condition  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist.  The 
spread  of  information  you  vaunt;  sjiread  !— that  is  just  AA-hat  it  is,  a, 
thin  supcriicial  e  iveriug,  a  mere  varnish.  ?lnch  cramming  in  many 
schools,  hut  little  training  towards  Avisdom— held  in  .lob’s  time  more 
precious  than  rubies.  Ilut  who  Avould  ha\'e  Avisd  im  now?  Who 
i-ould  have  rabies?  Why,  the  (luestien  is  absurd!  .  .  .  Material 
prosperity  is  ruining  character  and  r.iising  folly.  The  self-.satisfactiuu 
of  the  pursy  tribes  is  vulgarising,  hopcles.s,  despairful.  If  one  knows 
one’s  ignorance,  one  can  tlo  something  to  repair  tlio  fault.  But  if  avc 
think  AA’o  kuoAv,  and  do  not,  what  chance  of  oar  improving  ?  Oh,  th  * 
crass,  heavy  weight  of  this  money-bagged  intolerable  stupidity— if  it 
AA'orenot  that  it  can  be  laughed  at,  there  would  he  no  .safety- Aalve,  but 
a  general  concurrence  of  ilecent  people  to  aA'tiid  these  terrible  mon.sters, 
spaAvn  of  the  muil  men  call  prosperity.  .  .  As  for  soundness,  then;  is 
none,  phy.«ieal  or  moral.  Plausible  error  deceives  the  foolish  penpleall 
round,  and  ns  for  reading  good  books — firatly,  then;  are  few  to  read, 
and  lastly,  there  is  no  desire  to  rend  them.  NcAvspapers  were  admi¬ 
rable  im-eutions  for  the  idle,  and  soon  laziness  Aviil  got  too  much  for 
them,  and  only  be  erjual  to  looking  at  the  A\'ood"uts  in  the  illustrated 
journals.  Your  mol)  of  gentlemen  aa-Iio  AA-rito  Avith  e.ise  hav-e  mined 
the  standard  of  literature,  tmtil,  as  in  the  theatre,  a  l;ick  or  a  grimace 
draAVS  more  than  a  point  of  wit  or  character.  B,'auty  of  stylo  — 
main  matter  in  Avritiug  —  you  knoAv  not,  and  IcnoAving  not,  eannni 
enjoy.  Appreciation  of  the  exact  word,  u;i  1  its  skilful  use,  there  i.s 
none;  and  there  llourishos  a  republic  of  loiters  A\-hi  h  has  extin¬ 
guished  the  aristocracy  of  genius . IVealth  Avithout  Avork  i.s 

the  aim  of  all — a  longing  after  luxuries,  hut  no  labour ;  in  other 

Av.orJs,  a  desire  to  steal,  limited  only  by  the  frar  of  prison . 

For  the  AA-omon  housekeeping  i.s  too  great  an  exertion,  and  children 
arc  too  much  trouble,  so  rises  a  clamour  for  rights  and  trousers.  ( )ur 
anee.stor.s  looked  on  this  Avorld  as  a  place  of  iiniialim,  AA’here  duty 
was  I  o  rule  and  self  indulgence  be  curbed ;  th:s  generation  regards  it, 
as  an  hotel,  where  good  rooms,  attentive  servants  are  to  Iw  had  with¬ 
out  any  worry,  and  where  easy,  cAmfortuble  vieos  nr*  1 1  1h*  preferred 
before  tight -iiinching  virtues.  Religion  Avas  a  living  faith,  noAv  a 
mere  habit;  Sunday  is  kept  for  lip  serA-ice  as  Jloud.iy  for  Avashing.  or 
Friday  for  cod-fish.  ConA-ersi'in  to  Romanism,  in  so  ith  !  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  a  few  silly  women,  giA-cn  to  cxeitemoiit  and  millinery, 
know  anything  about  tho  doctrinal  differences  bi'^'.-eeu  the  two 
Churches?  Form,  ceremony,  shoAv,  no  individual  th  mght, — these  are 
Avhat  people  like  hotter  than  tho  bracing  Pr.itestanti-m  Avhieh  induce.l 
reilcction  and  taught  reliance.  Tho  middle  ckisses  turn  all  they  tnneh 
iuto  eoramonidaee— they  p.vss  weary,  flat,  stale  lives,  and  pr.ifitahle 
only  as  regards  money-making  and  subscription  lisi  iii  g — dea  l  to  art, 
good  literature,  and  tho  melody  of  music,  except  for  ostentation  or 
tho  exciting  of  their  fatted  souls.  What  do  the  artists  paint  for 
them  ?  What  Jo  novelists  AAiite  for  them  ?  Wliit  do  musicians 
comiKJso  for  them  ?  There  are  furnishing  pieture.s-  novels  consisting 
of  celebrated  crimes  and  broken  marriages —lasciAv  Avaltzes  and  bad 
character-songs.  And  tho  stage;  AA-hat  a1,  10s  it  ?  No  longer  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  but  to  jiwn.s  natumlib’'s.  .  .  .  Let  us  sum 
upthcA-ulgar  throng: — it  has  a  material,  practi-al,  selling  mind;  it 
makes  money,  and  Av.uits  t  >  be  amused ;  it  makes  h’g  engines  and 
iligs  big  ditches ;  it  is  not  “  more  life  and  fuller”  th-it  it  wants,  hut 
convenient  houses,  cheap  gas,  and  chimneys  that  don’t  smoke. 
Chromo-lithogr.iphy,  mock  gold,  false  gem.s,  and  pa  ocr  collars— thes. 
tyjiify  this  age  to  a  tee.  Seience  and-Avatcr  jl*  bits  even  grand 
truths;  and  real  men  are  aslmmel  to  describe  in  tho  face  of  inane 
yawns  the  glories  of  hard-won  discoveries.  Eubstanco  gives  the  jio.s 
to  .shoAV — the  Qgo  of  pinchbeck  is  come.  In  the  end  there  will  k-e 
found  an  or.Ier  of  larger  bees,  with  hives  scicnflic  and  cheap,  stored 
Avith  common  and  numerous  comforts ;  they  will  visit  tho  flowers  of 
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life,  not  for  tlioir  fragrance  or  their  colour,  hut  for  profit  an J  eaiii ; 
and  tlicy  will  all  buiz  in  the  saino  drowsy  monotone. 

A  Kkctou  writc.s— “  1  am  (jlad  to  seo  that  the  subject  of  the  Punish, 
meat  of  Children  is  aijain  alluded  to  in  your  ‘  Conversazione.’  I  think 
it  wxs  dropped  too  soc  n.  Surely  it  is  a.s  important  and  as  intcrcstins- 
a  subject  to  Englishwomen  as  tight-lacing  or  the  use  of  a  spur  in 
riding,  which  have  occupied  more  time  and  space  than  this  thoroughly 
practical  and  dome.stic  question.  Although  I  am  only  in  early  middle 
life,  I  am  ‘old-fashioned’  enough  to  regret  the  disuse  of  corporal 
punishment  both  at  homo  and  at  school ;  ami,  with  many  others,  I 
believe  that  the  loss  of  parental  authority,  and  the  precocious  inde¬ 
pendence  and  lawlessness  of  young  jicrsons,  nri'  duo  in  no  small  degree 
to  this  fact.  Xo  longer  ago  than  my  own  childhood  it  was  otherwise. 

I  and  my  brothers  were  whipped,  and  I  believe  wo  are  all  the  better 
for  it.  At  any  rate,  wo  never  doubted  thou  or  since  that  our  good 
mother  was  right ;  1  have  never  loved  orrespected  her  the  less  for  our 
well-de.served  punishment.  Nor  was  the  use  of  the  rod  conlined  to 
boys.  (  remember  wo  used  to  look  with  a  sort  of  awe  up.in  a  lady  w  ho 
lived  near  us,  and  attended  the  same  church  with  a  family  of  girl.s, 
l)ecause  it  was  the  cun'ent  report  that  she  was  a  very  strict  discipli¬ 
narian,  and  used  the  birch-rod  unsparingly.  Xor  could  I  ever 
understand  why  girls  should  nf)t  bo  wliiiipoil  just  as  much  as  boys,  if 
they  deserved  it.  If  the  good  old  custom  had  not  been  allowed  to  go 
out,  there  would  not  have  Iwen  so  many  ‘girls  of  the  iK'riod’  at  the 
l)r('.sont  day.  A  dignitary  of  the  Clumdi  wdnun  I  knew  was  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  this,  that  when  he  lost  his  wife  ho  still  occasiomilly  used  the 
rod  him.-:elf  while  his  daughters  were  still  children.  In  former  times 
both  home  governesses  and  schoolmistresses  used  the  rod,  both  with 
girls  and  boys,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  couhl  quote  instances  in 
abundance  in  proof  of  this;  but  ‘ /io»s  n  cons  r/mii.'/d  iovt  cela,’ and 
changed  for  the  worse,  too.  The  birch  is  happily  still  used  at  all  the 
older  grammar-schoi'ls  for  boys,  but  I  fear  that  in  girls’  schools  it  i.s 
seldom  heard  of— at  least,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it  if  your 
correspondents  can  report  otherwise.  1  remember,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  boy  told  it  mo  as  a  rather  wonderful  thing  that  at  the  schoid 
where  his  sister  was  ‘  they  birched  the  girls  just  like  boys.’  Aldiether 
they  do  so  still  I  do  not  know.  I  shall  bo  glad  to  say  a  few  words 
more  on  this  topic  on  a  future  occasion.” 

T I XV  agrees  with  the  remarks  made  by  Ax  Exci.isn  L.vnv  on  the 
l!irch-rod  (juestion.  There  is  something  in  it  jx'rfectly  revolting  to 
any  relined  female  mind.  If  children  are  proiwrly  brought  up,  with 
a  clear  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  their  education  being  b.ascd 
upon  sound  religions  teaching,  depend  upon  it  at  lifteen  years  of  age 
they  will  not  require  such  a  degrading  imnishment.  Tixv  is  a  mother, 
and  she  would  never  punish  her  child  in  any  such  way,  and  were  she 
positively  compelled  to  do  so  tho  pain  and  grief  to  herself  would  1h< 
far  greater  than  any  the  child  could  feed ;  and  most  certainly  Tiny 
would  never  boast  of  tho  punishment  as  AUiTHEU  does.  Children 
are  gifted  with  reasoning  powcr.s,  and  should  be  taught  that  their 
first  duty  is  strict  obedience— tho  nmiuestioning  obedience  which  is 
(dieerfully  given,  because  they  know  no  one  can  have  their  welfare  so 
much  at  heart  as  their  parents.  And  mothers  should  so  act  as  to 
win  tho  resiiect  of  their  children,  llow'  can  an  intelligent  girl  of 
lifteen  respect  the  mother  who  chastises  her  as  she  would  an  unruly 
spaniel?  AVhcrc  such  correction  is  needed,  depend  upon  it  the 
bringing  up  of  tho  child  is  at  fault .  Teach  a  child  that  her  mother 
is  her  best  friend,  enter  into  all  her  childish  pleasures  and  sorrows, 
and  at  lifteen  sho  will  be  a  comiwnion,  not  a  plague.  Tiny  wishes 
that  all  mothers  (and  fathers)  would  remember  that  there  is  a  never- 
ending  life  when  this  is  at  an  end,  and  by  so  acting  themselves  teach 
their  childnm  to  redeet  that  the  eye  of  (lod  is  ever  upon  them, 
beholding  all  they  do,  and  by  education  of  this  kind  they  will  lx;  a 
blessing  in  after  years  to  all  around  them.  Why  have  wo  tho  “girls 
of  the  period,”  of  whom  all  sensible  people  make  fun  ?  Because 
their  minds  have  not  been  carefully  cultivated  in  their  childhood. 
Should  they  have  the  blessing  to  be  under  tho  care  of  a  religious 
governess,  the  good  she  does  is  fux'cdily  obliterated  from  the  mind  by 
tho  conduct  of  tho  fasliionablo  mother  of  the  day.  May  tho  days 
«oon  come  when  Euglishwomcn  will  learn  to  act  us  “seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible,”  and  then  they  will  deeply  rcix;nt  tho  neglect  or  harsh 
usago  of  their  children,  and  bo  heartily  ashamed  of  their  false  hair 
and  teeth,  made-up  complexions,  peg-top  heels,”  Ac.,  and  tho  time  and 
money  uselessly  spent  which  ought  to  bo  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  and  welfare  of  their  fellow-crcaturcs !  Perhaps  Tiny  is  some¬ 
what  severe  in  her  remarks,  but  sho  so  deeply  deplores  the  state  of 


Englishwomen  of  the  period,  especially  amongst  the  aristocracy,  that 
sho  is  obliged  to  say  all  she  thinks. — Ti.ny  wishes  .some  patterns  of 
baby’s  clothes  (esix;cially  nightgowns)  might  be  given  next  month 
suitable  for  children  of  six  to  eighteen  months  idd. — The  red  and 
swollen  hands  of  which  lI.vRitiOTTE  writes  may  bo  caused  by  cul¬ 
tivating  a  waist  of  tho  period  1 

A  Scotch  Moiiir.u  (Dundee)  says — “It  appears  from  tho  letters 
in  your  Magazine  that  some  corre.spondcnt  wishes  further  information 
on  tho  subject  of  Whipping  Children.  Xow,  before  the  subject  closes, 
I  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  lady  correspondents  who 
would  give  me  information  through  your  columns  on  the  following 
points  :—AVhet her  a  whipping  has  more  good  effect  on  boys  than 
girls— that  is  to  say,  which  requires  tho  rod  to  be  used  most  seldom  ; 
and  also  at  what  ago  can  boys  t)e  whipped  by  ladies,  my  opinion  Ix'ing 
that  except  at  a  very  early  age  few  ladies  can  inflict  a  chastisement  on 
boys  sufficiently  severe  to  bo  long  remembered.” 

M.vxchestek. — Agostina,  kindly  send  real  name  and  address. 

Lexes  writes : — “  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  mo  of  a  place, 
within  easy  access  of  England,  suitable  for  one  threatened  with  con¬ 
sumption  ?  It  must  1x3  dry  and  warm,  and  also  cheap ;  for  as  my 
husband  has  only  a  small  ix;nsion,  ,Cioo  per  .annum,  the  celebrated 
places  for  that  complaint  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  any  could  and 
would  inform  me  of  such  I  should  feel  deeply  gia.teful.” 

.\x  Er.DEKLY  Mother  and  Scrscrider  writes : — “  Your  Magazine, 
so  valuable  as  a  means  of  elegant  and  useful  employment,  presents 
also  to  mothers  an  opp(.>rt unity  of  oxclmnging  their  experiences  for  the 
hmefit  of  their  daughters  and  themselves.  If  so,  one  serious  question 
m.iy  bo  asked  of ‘The  Mother  of  Xixe’ — daughters,  we  presume. 
When  the  ago  has  andv('d  that  rods  can  no  more  be  used,  what  means 
of  correction  will  sho  have  recourse  to  r” 

S.  F.  K. — We  cannot  grant  your  request,  as  the  p.attem  would  bo 
useless  to  the  majority  of  our  subscribers. 

IsoLiXE  writes: — ‘‘Can  any  one  tell  me  if  a  description  of  some 
gymnastic  exorcises,  similar  to  Madame  Brenner’s,  and  suitable  for 
self-instruction,  could  be  anywhere  obtained?  I  .should  be  glad  to 
attend  .Madame  Brenner's  gymnasium  if  I  were  at  :ill  within  reach  of 
it;  but  as  this  is  impos.^^iiile,  owing  to  distance  from  London,  I  am 
desirou.s  of  doing  what  1  can  by  myself.  Any  advice  on  the  subject 
will  be  tlmukfnlly  received,  i .  Whore  can  chest-expanders  be  obtained, 
and  what  is  their  price?  2.  AVhero  can  the  Excelsior  Trimming  bo 
bought,  and  is  it  expensive  ?  [^Madame  Goubaud  supplies  this  cheap.] 
3.  Will  Jerry  forwanl  me  her  address,  under  cover  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Exr.LisiiwoMAX’s  Domestic  Maoazixe,  if  she  still  continues  to 
make  tho  che.st-expanding  braces  mentioneJ  in  the  October,  1868,  and 
February,  1S69,  numbers  of  this  5Ia,gazine,  as  I  am  desirous  of  having 
a  iiair  ?  Also,  will  she  tell  me  if  any  measurement  is  required  ?” 

Will  tho  Silkworm  bo  kind  enough  to  tell  Betty  whore  some 
wonderful  sewing  needles  arc  to  bo  procuix'd  ?  A  description  of  tho 
kind  which  Beity  means  was  given  in  the  Exclishwomax’s  Domestic 
Magazine  about  a  year  ago,  and  a  sample  was  sent  to  subscribers,  but 
hors  were  unfortunately  lost  [Tho  easy  sewing  needle  of  llaycs, 
Crossley,  and  Co.,  Cheapside,  Ls  the  one  you  mean.  Price  is.  ix;r  100.] 

Will  sume  of  your  kind  correspondents  give  MSS.  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  treatment  of  those  interesting  little  biivls  called  “  Busb.e- 
regars,”  obVi.s  "  Budriaarirs.”  alias  the  “  singing  parrot  of  Austrah'a,” 
alias  the  “  shell  or  grass  parrot  ?”  MSS  is  told  they  build  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Ilow  is  she  to  manage  them  and  their  young  ones,  should  the 
pair  sho  has  produce  any  ?  What  food,  &c.  ?  The  pre.sent  couple  like 
nothing  but  canary  and  millet  .seed,  and  care  for  no  little  treat  or  deli¬ 
cacy,  as  “  Polly  ”  the  given  paiTot  does ;  they  treat  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
Ac.,  with  silent  contempt,  never  touching  any  nice  morsel,  wliicli 
*■  Polly  ”  would  gobble  up  and  enjoy  directly.  Perliaps  some  kind 
correspondent  can  recommend  a  book  ta  enlighten  AISS.  on  the  subject, 
and  sho  begs  to  express  how  useful  she  finds  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  in  her  family,  and  how  valuable  to  country 
residents  are  the  bright  and  cheerful  Spinnings  in  Town.  [We  find 
little  information  n'speeting  your  singing  parrots.  It  is  known  as  tho 
grass  parrakect,  and  abounds  over  tho  vast  central  plains  of  Australia. 
They  should  possess  a  soft  pleasant  warbling  note ;  the  parrot  hatches 
three  or  four  eggs  at  a  time,  lives  entirely  upon  grain,  and  dies  if 
deprived  of  its  companion.] 

Qi;e  Ferais-je  ?  writes  to  the  Editor “  Had  I  any  unbiassed 
friend  in  whom  to  confide,  I  b.ad  not  troubled  you  with  this  letter.  1 
am  Rondy  puzzled  as  to  my  duty  under  particularly  delicate  circum- 
stanec.s.  I  am  engaged  to  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  not  only  a 
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prf>at  respect,  but  an  intense  love.  I  feel  that  he  is  the  ‘  world’s  one 
inan  ’  to  me,  and  up  to  a  short  date  I  believed  that  I  was  to  him  the 
‘  world’s  one  woman.’  I  am  not  a  silly  love-sick  girl,  but  a  practical 
woman,  nearly  twenty-six,  and  well  off  in  every  sense— in  position,  in 
friends,  and  in  iwcuniary  wealth.  I  may  therefore  state  that  my 
reasons  for  entering  ujx)!!  this  engagement  are  pure  love  for  the  man 
himscli,  for  his  talents,  for  his  goodness,  for  his  noble  nature.  A  short 
time  since,  a  trifle — a  straw  on  the  water — showed  me  that  my  idol  did 
iiot  idolise  me — my  lover  did  not  love  me  as  I  deseia-e  to  bo  loved.  I 
have  lavished  on  him  the  whole  wealth  of  my  woman’s  heart ;  I  have 
given  him  the  beautiful  love  of  my  life ;  I  have  devoted  every  thought, 
wish,  and  prayer  of  my  whole  existence  since  I  knew  liim,  on  my  idol 
of  clay,  and  1  arise  one  morning  and  lind  my  hopes,  my  dreams,  my 
vision  of  happiness  gone.  Unluckily  for  myself,  the  shock  given  by 
my  love,  my  pride,  my  vanity,  is  too  severe  for  me  to  try  even  to  delude 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  am  mistaken — that  I  a;a  loved.  My 
friend  has  the  greatest  respect  for  me ;  I  am  necessary  to  his  happiness 
in  many  ways — indeed,  to  his  advance  in  life,  our  pecuniary  interests 
being  closely  connected  ;  without  vanity  I  may  say  that  mine  is  the 
hand  to  help  him  on  in  life,  and  mine  the  support  of  his  projects — bvt 
he  does  not  love  me.  tVere  it  otherwise  my  course  is  clear,  but  I 
really  wrong  him  if  I  do  not  carry  out  my  engagement ;  and  if  I  do 
is  it  not  equally  a  sin  on  my  part  to  unite  myself  to  a  man  who  does 
not  love  ioe,  although  1  liave  not  the  slightest  cause  to  think  ho  loves 
any  one  else  ?  A  life  without  him  is  indeed  a  dreary  waste ;  even  now 
all  the  sunshine  has  gone  out  of  my  life,  loving  as  I  do,  and  I  almost 
feel  as  if  1  will  run  all  risks.  But  I  fear  lost  I  si,i  in  a  union  which 
has  love  on  one  side  only ;  I  fear  lest  ho  break  my  heart  by  neglect  and 
coldness;  I  fear  everything,  and  have  nothing  to  hope  for.  Pray 
answer  me  yes  or  no  as  to  the  right  course  to  take,  in  your  next.  Your 
answer  will  be  seen  by  me  alone,  as  ho  never  glances  at  ‘  women’s 
literature,’  and  1  slmll  destroy  my  copy  of  the  ExGLisiiwott.vx.”  [We 
really  do  not  know  how  to  advise  you.  You  should  decidedly  come  to 
an  explanation  before  marriage,  as  you  may  be  mistaken,  and  be  truly 
loved,  as  you  evidently  deserve  to  be.  In  justice  to  your  friend,  do 
this ;  perhaps  all  may  go  well  yet.  Women  often  mistake  men  Ix-causo 
they  do  not  understand  them.  I  f  you  love  your/a  iicc  still,  ho  cannot 
Ihj  very  unworthy  of  that  love,  and  your  conduct  as  a  wife  may  win  a 
far  deeper  love  from  him  than  you  have  even  dreamed.  Wo  should 
like  some  ladies’  opinions.  “  Woman’s  instincts  arc  often  better  than 
man’s  reasons.” 

Ix  reply  to  Bertii.v  Loxg,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  try  Mr.  Douglas’s 
Hair  Restorer,  writing  to  him  and  explaining  the  exact  state  of  your 
liair;  or,  better  still,  consulting  him,  for  which  he  makes  no  cliarge. 
He  has  restored  so  many  heads  of  hair,  and  improved  others,  that  1 
feel  confident  he  will  be  of  service  to  you. — Silkworm. 

Adelaide. — Autephelic  3Iilk  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
Tcloutine ;  this  powder,  while  lieautifying,  is  not  percei)til>le,  and 
adheres  closely  to  the  skin.  The  powder  may  1)0  worn  with  any  dark 
dress  ;  it  does  not  even  come  off  on  the  close-fitting  roihttes.  Both 
these  articles  of  fa-diionaUe  luxury  may  be  procured  of  JIadamc 
Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-strcct,  Covent  Garden. 

Louisax  wishes  to  purchase  at  a  reasonable  price  scraps  of  bright- 
coloured  silk,  satin,  and  black  velvet  for  patchwork.  Her  address  is 
V,  i:h  the  Editor. 

Lilian.  We  regret  that  your  letter  arrived  too  late  for  us  to 
comply  with  >  our  request. 

Bekliv  \k’e  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request  at  this 
moment,  but  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

Mari  axita. — Mr.  Douglas,  of  Bond  street,  has  hair  washes  to  suit 
every  shade  of  hair.  'Tlio  best  complexion  lotion  is  the  Antejdielia 
Milk  of  Messrs.  Candes,  Paris,  sold  in  bottles,  6s.,  carriage  free,  by 
Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-street. 

Red  Rose  asks— “  Will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  the  price  of  tho 
chains  sold  by  Stiofbold  and  Cory  in  the  numlier  for  next  month— 1 
mean  the  long  gold  cliains  with  pendant  ?  -\lso  your  opinion  of  my 
handwriting  ?  ,  Writing  good.  Price  of  chains,  with  pendants,  los. ; 

watch-guards,  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.] 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Exglisiiwomax’s  Domestic  M.ag.azixd 
please  tell  Filvxces  Violet  what  ho  thinks  of  her  handwriting,  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Maga;:ino  ?  [Unformed.]  Will  the  Editor  also 
be  kind  enough  to  inquire  in  the  Magazine  if  any  one  can  tell  Frances 
Violet  the  composer  and  publisher  of  the  “Only  Just  Once  More” 
waltz  or  galop  ? 

Chrysalis  will  be  happy  to  tell  Swelled  Face  of  a  tlioroughly  safe 


and  simple  treatmenc  for  her  very  painful  and  troublesome  case  if 
Swelled  Face  will  forward  her  address  through  the  Editor,  from 
whom  she  can  also  obtain  Chrysalis’s.  [Wo  have  not  the  address; 
please  forward.] 

J ENXIE.  We  tliank  you  for  your  letter.  'The  best  mode  of  washing 
the  lace  you  describe  is  to  wind  it  round  a  bottle  and  wash  it  in  soap¬ 
suds  made  with  sapoline  and  wann  water;  then  rinse  the  bottle 
thoroughly,  and  lay  it  on  an  ironing-blanket,  ironing  it  on  the  wrong 
side  as  you  unwind  it  from  the  bottle. 

K. — Gentlemen’s  corsets  are  supplied  by  most  of  the  largo  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Silkworm  cannot  discuss  the  subject. 

Addresses  Wanted.— F.  C.  W.,  No.  730,  “Exchange;”  No.  681, 
“Exchange;”  Constance,  No.  666,  “Exchange;”  Calf,  No.  792, 
“  E.xchangc.”  These  ladies  are  requested,  in  sending  their  addresses,  to 
state  their  number  in  the  “  Exchange,”  as  well  as  thoir  noM-dc-^ilwnc. 

KEY  TO  “BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL.” 

THE  KEY  TO  KLEPTO  MANIA. 

“  Entirely  New  AND  Original.”  “Awful!”  “Old  and 
Esteemed.”  “Disgr.vceful!” 


Dickens’  Christmas  Carol. 
Sliakespeare. 

Dickens’  Nicholas  Nicklcby. 
Dibdin’s  Sea-Songs. 
Shake3ix.>are’8  Hamlet. 

Bulwer’s  Student. 

Dickens’  Christmas  Carol. 

Robert  Burns. 

Daniel  Defoe’s  Crusoe. 
Shakespeare’s  Hamlet. 

Dickens’  David  Copperfield. 
Bulwer’s  Student,  Knebworth. 
(Joldsmith’s  Wakefield. 

Burns’  Songs. 

Shakespeare’s  Julius  Cnesar. 

John  Milton’s  Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

Thomas  Hood’s  Kilmansegg. 
Pickens’  Nicholas  Nicklcby. 
Walter  Scott’s  introduction  to 
Kenilworth. 

Foung’s  Night  Thought.-!. 
Pickens'— slightly  altered. 
Bulwer’s  Student. 

Dickens’  Nickleby. 

Sheridan’s  Rivals. 

Marryat’s  Midshipman  Easy. 
Shakesiieare’s  As  You  Like  It. 
Uncle  ’I'om’s  Cabin. 

Boots  at  the  Swan. 

Dickens’  Oliver  Twist. 

Dickens’  Chimes. 

Shakespeare. 

Scott’s  Ki'iiilworth. 
llickcns’  Barnaby  Rudge. 
Goldsmith’s  Vicar. 

Southey’s  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Paul  Bedford,  “  Green  Bushes.” 
Dickens’  OUver  Twist. 

Miss  Braddon — in  all  her  works ! 
Dr.  Johnson  in  “  Tlio  Rambler.” 
Hood’s  Poem  of  “  Young  Ben.” 
Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy. 
Dickens’  Great  Exiiectations. 

“  Ruth.” 

Brougham’s  introduction  to 
Paley’s  Natunil  Theology. 

Dr.  Simon’s  Sermons. 

Popular  Ballads— thirty  years  ago 
Calamy. 

Tennyson. 

Hood’s  Miscellaneou.'.  Poems. 
Dickens’  Dombey  and  Son. 
Alderman  Dakin. 

Alexander  Pope’s  Vital  Spark. 
Homo’s  Douglas. 

Dickons’  Chimes. 

Shakespeare. 

Drdinary  observat  ion. 

Robert  Burns’  Grace. 

Captain  Marryat. 

Dickens’  Nicholas  Nicklcby. 
Dickens’  Pickwick  Papers. 
Dickens’  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Old  Philosopher. 

One  of  last  year’s  Pantomimes. 
Anon — but  sure  it  aiut  his  own. 


Sam  Slick  the  Clockmakcr. 
Richter. 

Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Captain  Marryat  s  Peter  Simple. 
Dr.  Watts’  Moral  Songs. 
Marryat’s  Simple  again. 

Jeremy  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and 
Dying. 

Bulwer  Lytton’s  Student. 
Popular  advertisement. 

Bulwer  Lytton  again. 

Cervantes’  Don  Quixote. 

A  common  occurrence. 

Negro  melody. 

Solomon. 

Bulwer  Lytton. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Rabelais. 

William  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth. 
Bulwer  Lytton. 

Cowper. 

Dickens’  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

G.  P.  K.  James — or  very  like  him. 
Burke’s  Speeches. 

Gay’s  Beggar’s  Opera. 

Stevens’  Lecture  on  Hoads. 
Dickens’  Ohver  Twist. 

Home’s  Douglas. 

“  Harry  Bluff,”  nautical  ballad. 

“  The  Sea,”  nautical  ballad. 

“  Ben  Backstay,”  nautical  ballad. 
Hood’s  “  Lost  Child.” 
tV'atts’  Moral  and  Divine  Songs. 
Shakespeare. 

Old  Ballad. 

Irish  song,  quoted  by  the  author 
of  “  Humphry  Clinker.” 

Old  romance. 

Little  hymn. 

Popular  song— to  be  heard  at  St. 

James’s  Hall. 

Sliakespeare. 

Oliver  ’I'wLst. 

Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sir  John 
Moore. 

Shakespeare’s  Julius  Cxsar. 
Shakspeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Shalcespearo’s  Othello. 

Bulwer  Lyttcn. 

Sliakespcaro’s  Merchant  of  V enico 
The  Duchess  of  Multi. 

Oliver  Twist— sprinkled  with  the 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

An  old  rhyme — slightly  altered. 
Bacon’s  ^iisccllancous  Essays. 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Gbtho. 

Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Shakcsiioarc’s  Henry  VIII. 
Oliver  Twist. 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice 
Old  song. 

Addison’s  Spectator. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Dibdin’s  Songs. 

Dickens’  Battle  of  Life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FETE  AT  LORD  LAURISTOn’s. 

TEIE  admiral  would  like  you  to  go  to  Silvio’s 
about  your  outfit  this  morning,”  said  Mrs,  Vian 
to  Jack  next  day,  as  he  strolled  into  their  morning- 
room  after  breakfast. 

“  All  right  !”  he  exclaimed  gaily,  and  then  he  turned 
to  his  cousin.  “  Are  you  good  for  a  four-mile  walk, 
Meg  ?” 

She  was  just  going  to  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
when  Mrs.  Vian  hastened  to  interpose. 

“  Nonsense,  Jack  !  there  are  all  kinds  of  men  in  and 
out  at  Silvio’s.  You  know  Meg  could  not  be  seen 
there.” 

Jack’s  face  fell  an  inch  at  least,  and  he  twirled  the 
edge  of  his  blonde  moustache  uneasily.  But  Meg’s 
society  was  too  pleasant  to  be  easily  resigned.  He 
made  one  more  effort  to  obtain  the  coveted  privilege, 
although  he  divined,  from  the  obstinate  fold  of  his 
mother’s  lips,  that  it  was  not  to  be. 

“  There  is  sure  to  be  some  place  where  Meg  can 
sit  down  and  wait,  out  of  the  way,”  said  Jack,  “  and 
of  course  I’ll  take  care  of  Meg.” 

“  Nonsense,”  repeated  Mrs.  Vian,  still  more  decidedly 
— and  she  was  capable  of  some  decision  in  defence  of 
her  opinions  when  the  admiral  was  not  her  opponent — 
“  it  wouldn’t  do  at  all ;  and  besides,  I  want  Meg  to  go 
with  me  to  Madame  Mode’s.  She  must  have  a  new 
bonnet  for  Lord  Lauriston’s  fete,  and  Mrs.  Vian  has 
given  me  carW  blanche  to  get  her  what  I  please.” 

All  girls  of  sixteen  like  a  new  bonnet,  and  a  good 
many  women  of  sixty  too.  Meg’s  face  flushed  into 
sudden  bloom  and  brightness  as  she  turned  to  her  aunt, 
forgetting  poor  Jack,  who  waited  still,  hoping  that  Meg 
would  pronounce  in  his  favour,  or,  at  least,  express 
some  regret.  But  when,  instead  of  either,  her  red  lips 
opened  eagerly  to  ask  what  kind  of  a  bonnet  it  was  to 
be.  Jack  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 
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“  My  love  is  but  a  lassie  yet,”  he  murmured  to 
himself,  in  his  booming  bass,  as  he  went  downstairs ; 
but  somehow,  though  the  line  suggested  itself  to  him, 
and  sounded  like  a  consolation,  analysed  closely  it  was 
not  so  satisfactory  as  it  seemed. 

“  The  merest  lassie  in  the  world  may  have  a  heart,” 
grumbled  Jack  to  himself  sotto  voce,  “  and  what  the 
deuce  do  /  care  about  a  new  hat  ?” 

He  banged  the  deer-stalker  rather  viciously  against 
the  wall  as  he  spoke,  but  as  he  walked  along  across  the 
square,  he  happened  to  turn,  and  there  was  Meg  standing 
at  the  window  watching  him.  All  his  ill-humour 
vanished  instantly.  That  which  should  have  discouraged 
him  was  an  occasion  of  triumph,  for,  of  course,  if  Meg 
had  loved  him  she  would  not  have  appeared  openly  in 
sight,  but  would  have  peeped  at  him  furtively  from 
behind  the  curtains,  darting  away  scared  if  he  showed 
the  least  inclination  to  turn. 

Poor  Jack’s  passion  for  Meg  was  honest  and  true,  if 
recent,  but  he  was  such  a  neophyte  that  he  might  be 
p.ardoned  for  blundering  where  so  many  wiser  men  have 
failed.  He  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  hurried 
through  his  business  at  Silvio’s,  in  order  to  be  back  by 
luncheon.  However,  when  he  got  home,  just  as  two 
o’clock  was  striking,  he  he.ard  from  the  butler  that  the 
ladies  had  already  lunched,  and  had  just  gone  out. 

“  Where  is  the  admiral  ?”  inquired  Jack  rather  testily, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  piece  of  information  just 
obtained  had  given  Jack’s  temper  a  new  twist. 

“He  is  in  the  library,  sir.” 

“  And  the  captain  ?” 

“  Is  gone  out  with  the  ladies.” 

Then  it  was  all  a  trick  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  was 
Jack’s  first  passionate  thought,  but  he  soon  recognised 
its  injustice,  so  far  as  Meg  was  concerned.  She,  at 
least,  was  incapable  of  deception.  Gus  he  did  not 
e.xonerate  until  after  a  long  struggle.  Mrs.  Vian  he 
could  not  cxoner.ate  .at  all.  It  was  quite  clear  to  him 
that  this  blow  came  from  her.  But  what  her  tactics 
might  be,  and  why  she  made  such  strenuous  efforts  to 
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separate  him  from  ^Icg,  he  could  not  for  one  moment 
divine,  but  he  promised  himself  to  Knd  out. 

Jack  got  through  the  afternoon  somehow.  He  found 
in  the  smoking-room  a  box  of  havannahs  the  captain 
had  brought  home  over-night,  and  consoled  himself 
with  them  as  best  he  was  able.  Twice  he  rushed  into 
the  hall,  hearing  carriage-wheels  stop  at  the  door,  but 
each  time  it  was  visitors,  and  he  returned  disappointed. 

On  the  third  occasion  he  would  not  move  until  he 
heard  Meg’s  voice,  bright  and  earnest  and  sweet,  making 
careless  words  sound  precious,  as  it  seemed  to  Jack. 

“  I  hope  I  am  not  very  vain,  aunt  Alice,  but  some¬ 
how  I  want  to  look  my  very  best  to-morrow,  and  I 
have  doubts  about  the  bonnet.” 

“  The  bonnet  again !”  sighed  Jack,  and  yet  still  he 
listened. 

“  And,  aunt  Alice,  why  is  Captain  Vian  so  fond  of 
scarlet  geraniums  ?” 

Jack  could  have  told  her,  if  he  had  not  been  too  honest 
to  turn  traitor.  But  as  her  fresh  young  voice  faded, 
dying  away  in  faint  music  up  the  staircase.  Jack  scouted 
the  very  thought  ol  betraying  Gus — Gus,  his  brother, 
whom  he  had  worshipped  for  a  hero,  when  Meg  was  a 
wild  little  creature  with  a  torn  frock  and  scratched  legs, 
and  no  special  charm  with  which  to  attract  his  crude 
fancy.  No  ;  whatever  might  happen,  if  fate  had  ordained 
that  Gus  should  be  his  rival,  and  preferred  to  himself, 
they  would  still  be  brothers.  Jack  took  a  silent,  solemn 
oath  to  that,  Gus  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  would 
understand  what  it  was  right  Meg  should  know  if  he 
won  her  love. 

Jack  shook  himself  admonishingly,  as  if  to  stir  up  his 
good  resolutions,  and  then  tossed  away  the  fiery  edge 
of  his  fifth  cigar  with  a  kind  of  disgust. 

“  Why  make  a  chimney  of  my  mouth  ?”  he  muttered 
to  himself  ruefully,  “  as  somebody  once  said,  although 
I  can’t  remember  for  the  life  of  me  who  it  was. 
Luckily,  though,  Meg  doesn’t  mind  the  smell  of  smoke. 
I  heard  her  tell  Gus  so  last  night.” 

However,  Jack  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  carry 
the  stale  odour  of  a  cigar  into  his  mother’s  drawing- 
room,  even  though  it  might  be  havannah  pur  et  simple. 
He  changed  his  clothes,  and  sponged  the  scent  out  of 
his  hair  and  moustache,  before  he  ventured  to  follow 
Meg,  w'ho  was  sipping  her  tea  daintily  at  the  centre 
table,  with  her  bonnet-strings  untied,  and  her  cheeks 
vying  in  colour  with  the  bunch  of  scarlet  geraniums  she 
was  holding  carefully  in  one  hand. 

A  jealous  pang  went  through  Jack,  and  he  felt  him¬ 
self  turn  pale,  l  laving  heard  Meg’s  speech  in  the  hall, 
it  was  easy  to  guess  how  she  had  obtained  her  flowers, 
and  the  tight  grasp  of  her  slender  fingers  as  they  closed 
round  them  showed  to  Jack’s  quickened  senses  that  she 
valued  the  gilt. 

“  Oh,  Jack  !”  she  said  gaily  and  frankly,  as  she  put 
down  the  cup,  still,  however,  keeping  fast  hold  of  her 
geraniums,  “  we  have  had  such  a  delightful  afternoon  ! 
I  wish  you  ha.l  been  with  us.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  a 
bonnet-shop,”  he  answered  rather  coldly.  “  I  am  only 
able  to  judge  of  the  effect  when  a  bonnet  is  on,  not  of 
the  taste  or  skill  expended  in  its  manufiteture.” 


“  You  know  pretty  things  from  ugly  things,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“  I  fancy  I  do,”  replied  J.ack. 

And  somehow  his  manner,  if  not  his  words,  made 
Meg  shame-faced.  She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  for 
the  first  time  felt  herself  embarrassed  in  Jack’s  presence 
But  she  rallied  presently,  and  looked  up  at  him  calmly 

“  How  odd  you  are  to-day,.  Jack  !” 

“  Odd  !  How  ?” 

“  You  are  as  grave  as  a  judge.” 

She  was  talking  nonsense  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
recover  herself,  but  this  Jack  did  not  know,  and  her 
gaiety  jarred  upon  him  somehow.  He  answered  her 
almost  irritably. 

“  I  suppose,  then,  I  am  never  to  be  grave  ?” 

“  As  often  as  you  like  ;  but  please.  Jack,  not  until  I 
am  gone.  If  you  only  knew  w'hat  bad  times  I  have  at 
school - ” 

Jack  could  not  resist  the  entreaty  in  her  tone.  How 
desperately  he  longed  to  catch  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
kiss  those  sweet,  petulant  lips,  and  wide-open  eyes,  if 
he  h.ad  only  dared  !  But  there  was  something  so 
genuine  and  unimpeachable  in  Meg’s  innocence,  that, 
although  it  might  tempt  men,  it  never  misled  them. 
Meg  would  be  a  princess  to  the  world  in  general, 
although  they  might  not  see  a  royal  robe  in  her  simple 
skirt,  unless  she  made  them.  Jack  did,  however,  for 
his  love  made  him  wise. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  humbly  ;  “  you  must 
think  me  quite  a  bear,  Meg ;  but  I  have  had  something 
to  worry  me.” 

“  Poor  old  Jack  !  I  am  so  sorry.” 

“  Never  mind  me,  Meg.  I  wouldn’t  have  my  black 
looks  spoil  your  holiday,  for  all  the  world.  Where  is 
Gus 

“We  put  him  down  at  his  club  as  we  passed;  but 
he  will  be  back  presently.” 

“  To  dinner,  I  suppose  ?  I  w’onder  who  we  are  to 
have  to-night  ?” 

“  Miss  Langley  for  one.” 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  ?” 

“  I  hc.ard  aunt  Alice  say  so.  And,  Jack - ?” 

Here  Meg  hesitated,  and  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

“  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  about  Duchess 
Ann.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  of  her  just  now,  Meg  ? 
Did  you  meet  her  to-day  ?” 

“  Just  for  a  minute,  and  she  is  so  lovely — the  very 
loveliest  woman  I  ever  saw  !” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  There  is  a  want  of  candour  in 
her  face  that  repels  me;  but  then,  I  have  seen  her 
oftener  than  you  have,  and  I  know  her  life.” 

“  What  is  her  life  ?”  said  Meg  quietly. 

“  She  married  an  old  man  for  his  money,”  replied 
Jack  contemptuously;  “doesn’t  that  say  all  that  need 
be  said  ?” 

Meg  fingered  her  geraniums  with  a  very  wistful 
face,  and  was  silent  for  a  minute.  Presently  she  spoke 
again,  and  her  speech  showed  rare  penetration  and 
keenness. 

“It  is  odd,”  she  said  softly,  “but  Captain  VLan 
evidently  despises  her  too,  as  much  if  not  more,  than 
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yon  do ;  and  yet  he  likes  her  as  well,  it  may  be  in  spite 
of  himself.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  that  ?” 

Meg  lifted  the  bunch  of  dowers  against  her  lips, 
perhaps  to  hide  a  little  tremor  that  stirred  amongst  the 
dimples. 

“  Observation,  cousin  Jack.” 

“  But  you  have  not  had  time  for  observation.” 

Meg  laughed  lightly,  and  there  was  a  flush  on  her 
face  which  Jack  did  not  like  now,  beautiful  as  he  would 
have  thought  it  at  any  other  time. 

“  The  truth  is,  cousin  Jack,  you  only  realise  in  me 
the  Meg  of  former  days.  Y ou  forget  that  I  am  growing 
wise  and  big.” 

He  might  have  said  too  much  if  he  had  spoken  at  all, 
and  so  instead  he  took  up  the  bunch  of  geraniums  Meg 
had  laid  on  the  table  for  a  minute  whilst  she  finished 
her  tea. 

“  Don’t  touch  those,”  said  Meg  almost  sharply,  and 
she  held  out  a  tremulous  hand  for  them  to  be  restored. 
Jack  looked  at  her  gravely,  put  them  back  from  whence 
he  had  taken  them,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  walked 
suddenly  out  of  the  room. 

He  fancied  now  that  he  knew  his  fate.  He  did  not 
guess  through  how  many  alternations  of  hope  and 
despair  he  was  yet  to  pass  before  this  was  finally  deter¬ 
mined,  and  doubt  and  dread  were  alike  gone.  In  the 
hot  impatience  of  his  youth  he  almost  coveted  the 
certainty  which,  a  little  later,  he  would  try  to  avert  by 
every  art  and  artifice. 

The  captain  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  that  evening, 
in  spite  of  Meg’s  assertion  that  he  would  be  back  to 
dinner,  and  so  Jack  had  his  cousin  all  to  himself.  But 
somehow  the  evening  was  not  satisfactory.  Meg  was 
out  of  spirits  for  one  thing,  and  Mrs.  Vian  interposed 
between  them  in  a  way  that  nearly  drove  Jack  frantic. 
He  fimeied  Meg  must  notice  it,  and  gather  an  inference 
from  the  fact  which  would  not  be  favourable  to  him. 
Apparently  it  was  a  relief  to  all  when  the  clock  struck 
eleven,  and  the  admiral  threw  down  his  paper, 
yawning. 

“  Miss  Langley  didn’t  come  after  all,”  he  said,  turning 
to  his  wife.  “  I  wonder  how  it  was.” 

“  Didn’t  you  see  her  note  ?” 

“  By  Jove !  yes — though  I  had  quite  forgotten. 
She  caught  cold  at  the  opera  last  night ;  wasn’t 
that  it  ?” 

“  Something  of  the  kind,”  answered  his  wife  indiffe¬ 
rently.  She  was  losing  her  interest  in  the  heiress  now, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  herself. 

Then  Jack  lighted  Meg  her  candle,  and  opened  the 
door  for  her,  winning  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  as 
she  bade  him  softly  “  Good  night.” 

Meg  lay  awake  until  midnight,  and  her  weary  eyes 
were  just  closing  when  she  heard  Captain  Augustus 
come  up  the  stairs,  hushing  his  step,  a  little  uncon¬ 
sciously  perhaps,  as  he  passed  her  room,  and  after  this 
she  fell  asleep,  smiling. 

Before  Love’s  Sorrows  come  heavily  upon  us,  it  is 
some  compensation  that  we  feel  Love’s  Joys.  Smiles 
now.  Softly — Tears  will  come  in  due  time. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

LORD  LAURISTOn’s  FETE. 

“  T  ORD  LAURISTON’S  fe/e  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow — school,”  said  Meg,  at  breakfast,  and 
her  face  showed  that  the  contrast  was  not  pleasing. 

“  ‘  Sufficient  unto  the  day,’  &c.,”  replied  Captain  Vian 
sententiously.  “  I  believe  it  is  our  fatal  habit  of  anti¬ 
cipating  evils  which  makes  the  world  such  a  dismal 
place.” 

“  Is  it  a  dismal  place  ?”  said  Meg. 

“  Don’t  you  think  so 

“  No,  I  am  very  happy  in  it,”  replied  Meg,  flushing. 
“  Of  course  I  don’t  know  what  it  may  seem  to 
others.” 

“  And  will  you  be  happy  to-morrow  ?” 

Meg’s  eyes  clouded  over,  but  she  answered  reso¬ 
lutely — 

“  I  mean  to  try.” 

“  That’s  a  brave  girl !”  put  in  the  admiral,  who 
liked  Meg  immensely  now,  and  admired  her  fine  spirit; 
“  there  is  nothing  like  trying.” 

“  Pardon  me,  father,”  remarked  Gus,  “  succeeding  is 
better.” 

“  And  how  are  you  to  succeed  without  trying  ?” 

“  Some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them,”  said  the 
young  officer  jauntily. 

“  I  wish  that  might  be  your  fate,  for  I  don’t  much 
think  you’ll  ever  achieve  greatness.” 

“lam  afraid  not,”  was  the  quiet  reply,  though  there 
was  a  certain  regret  in  Captain  Vian’s  tone  which 
showed  he  was  not  so  indifferent  as  he  pretended  to  be. 
“  But  if  you’ll  tell  me  how  it  is  to  be  done,  sir.  I’ll 
echo  cousin  Meg’s  sentiment  cordially,  and,  moreover, 
put  it  into  practice.” 

His  eye  fired  a  little  as  he  spoke,  but  when  the 
admiral  said  frankly,  “  I  can’t  tell  you  what  I  don’t 
know,”  Captain  Vian’s  answer  came  cool  and  clear: — 

“  Then  I  am  hardly  to  be  blamed,  sir,  for  not  finding 
out  what  all  your  experience  cannot  teach  me.” 

“  I  don’t  remember  blaming  you,”  said  the  admiral, 
and  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Vian  began  to  talk  very  eagerly  about  the  feie 
in  order  to  turn  the  subject,  and  Meg — to  whom  her 
cousin,  with  this  glimmer  of  suppressed  wrath  in  his 
blue  eyes,  was  fascinating,  and  yet  terrible  too — helped 
her  aunt  to  effect  a  diversion  by  drawing  the  admiral’s 
attention  to  a  hurdy-gurdy  in  the  square,  and  inciting 
him  to  a  raid  against  the  unoffending  owner. 

The  admiral,  whose  own  ambition  had  ended  for  lack 
of  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  was  anxious  above  all 
things  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  success  vicariously  through 
his  son.  Secretly,  Captain  Vian’s  aspirations  answered 
to  his  father’s,  but  he  hardly  cared  to  confess  this  whilst 
the  hopelessness  of  the  chance  might  have  made  it 
sound  like  a  boast.  If  the  proper  time  ever  came  he 
would  show  them  that  he  was  no  carpet  knight,  and 
meanwhile  it  hardly  seemed  fair  that  the  admiral,  in  his 
impatience,  should  make  him  responsible  for  the  “  inglo¬ 
rious  ease”  which,  after  all,  was  as  little  to  his  taste  as 
it  was  to  the  other’s. 

However,  the  admiral  returned  from  his  little  expe- 
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dition  quite  elated,  and  the  storm  passed  over,  but  Meg 
noticed  that  Captain  Vian  pushed  aside  his  plate  and  ate 
no  more. 

The  day  was  so  bright  and  fair  that  Meg  could  not 
help  fancying  it  had  been  sent  as  a  special  favour  to  her 
— this  last  day  of  liberty  and  pleasant  ease.  As  she 
entered  Lord  Lauriston’s  grounds,  leaning  on  Captain 
Vian’s  arm,  and  with  Jack  in  close  attendance,  there 
went  a  little  murmur  through  the  groups  they  passed. 

“  Who  is  the  new  beauty,  I  wonder  ?”  “  What  a 

lovely  face  !”  “  So  like  Vian  to  be  first  in  the  field  !” 

And  so  on. 

In  the  centre  of  one  of  these  groups,  languid  and 
elegant,  and  with  a  peculiar  disdain  in  her  pale  beauty, 
stood  Duchess  Ann,  and  she  looked  at  Meg  steadily 
through  the  fringe  of  her  white  parasol,  as  she  drew 
near.  Captain  Vian  lifted  his  hat,  but  he  did  not  stop, 
as  Meg  had  expected  him  to  do ;  but  Meg  felt  rather 
than  saw  that  Duchess  Ann’s  splendid  eyes  followed 
them  until  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  that  she  had  had 
a  little  triumph  others  recognised  as  well  as  herself. 
Captain  Vian  kept  by  her  side  all  through  the  afternoon, 
and  though  a  great  many  people  asked  to  be  introduced 
to  Meg,  he  managed  to  monopolise  her  so  entirely  that 
not  one  of  the  men  ventured  to  stay  long  by  her  chair. 

Meg  wondered  a  little  how  it  was,  but  she  was  too 
happy  to  question  his  right  to  exercise  this  authority 
over  her,  though  in  Jack  she  would  have  resented  it 
mightily,  and  made  him  feel  that  she  did.  However, 
just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  a  little,  making  a  co<d  green 
sh.adow  under  the  trees,  Meg,  sheltered  under  her 
parasol,  caught  the  rustle  of  a  silk  train,  and  felt  an 
odd  little  thrill  of  pain  run  through  her,  even  before 
her  fear  had  time  to  develop  into  a  fact. 

Duchess  Ann  had  come  with  her  irresistible  beauty 
to  take  Gus  from  her.  She  was  so  sure  of  it  that 
she  hardly  listened,  though  she  looked  up  at  Gus  with 
dumb,  wistful  entreaty,  quite  unconscious  that  she  was 
betraying  herself  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  proud, 
worldly  woman  near  her. 

“  If  you  can  be  spared,”  said  Duchess  Ann,  with  a 
significant  smile,  which  made  Meg  redden  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair.  “  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,  of  course ;  but  you  have  always  allowed  me  to 
count  upon  you  as  an  ally,  and  we  have  a  very  strong 
party  against  us.” 

“  Is  it  croquet  ?”  inquired  Captain  Vian,  courteous, 
but  indolent.  “  You  know  I  am  always  at  your 
commands.” 

“  Colonel  Vane  is  against  us,  and  I  hate  to  be 
beaten.” 

“You  mustn’t  trust  too  much  to  me,  but  I’ll  do  my 
best.  Will  you  excuse  me,  cousin  Meg  ?” 

“  By  all  means,”  replied  Meg  haughtily,  though  she 
felt  ready  to  cry,  and  then  she  turned  to  Jack,  who 
stood  behind  her  chair,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
walk  about  a  little  while.  They  went  off  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction  to  that  which  Captain  Vian  had  led  his 
companion,  and  yet  they  had  not  gone  many  yards 
before  they  came  to  an  open  lawn,  and  caught  sight 
of  Gus’s  tall  figure  as  he  leant  above  Duchess  Ann, 
fitnning  her  pale  soft  cheek  and  languid  lids  with  a 


great  branch  of  acacia  leaves  he  had  plucked  from  the 
tree  under  which  she  stood. 

Meg  just  caught  her  tender,  triumphant  whisper, 
“  I  knew  you  would  come  if  I  fetched  you,”  and 
Captain  Vian's  murmured  response,  “  When  was  I  ever 
known  to  disobey  the  behests  of  beauty  ?” 

It  was  a  speech  any  man  of  the  world  would  have 
made  under  the  circumstances,  but  to  Meg’s  inex¬ 
perience  it  sounded  like  a  declaration  of  love ;  and, 
moreover,  of  such  love  as  should  have  found  no  voice, 
even  if  it  existed.  She  felt  herself  choking  with  sup¬ 
pressed  rage  and  pain. 

“  Let  us  go,”  she  said  faintly,  and  dragged  Jack 
away.  “  Oh  !  cousin  Jack,  I  am  so  tired  !  I  wish  it 
were  time  for  us  to  leave.” 

“  Shall  I  find  the  admiral,  and  see  if  he  is  ready  ?” 

“  I  wish  you  would,”  replied  Meg,  who  had  grown 
all  of  a  sudden  weary  and  dispirited.  “I  am  not 
accustomed  to  these  gaieties.” 

“  No,  but  I  thought  you  liked  them.” 

“  All  the  while  the  sun  shines,”  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment  that  was  almost  pathetic. 
“  I  wish  I  had  gone  back  to  school  yesterday.” 

Jack’s  heart  was  bleeding  for  her,  and  for  himself, 
but  he  gave  no  sign.  There  were  two  big  round  tears 
in  Meg’s  April  eyes,  and  her  under-lip  quivered,  but 
she  was  evidently  making  a  great  effort  to  control  her¬ 
self,  an  effort  which  Jack  respected  with  all  his  honest 
soul.  He  pretended  to  examine  the  flowers  ;  he  looked 
everywhere  but  at  her,  and  he  so  managed  that  the 
admiral  was  not  found  until  Meg  could  face  him. 

But  when  he  was  found  he  was  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  get  home. 

“  Only  about  Gus  ?”  said  Mrs.  Vian  uneasily. 

“  He  hasn’t  broken  his  legs,  then  ?” 

“  He  won’t  be  pleased  if  we  leave  him  behind,’ 
answered  Mrs.  Vian. 

“Fudge!”  exclaimed  the  admiral  testily,  “though, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  Jack  may  go  and  tell  him  if  he 
likes.” 

Jack  would  have  declined,  but  for  the  passionate 
entreaty  in  Meg’s  eyes.  It  was  almost  cruel  of  her 
to  expect  him  to  do  her  mute  bidding,  and  a  selfish 
lover  would  have  rebelled,  but  Jack  thought  only  of 
Meg,  not  of  himself,  and  to  have  given  her* a  moment’s 
ease  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  pleasure  without 
a  murmur.  i 

He  went,  followed  by  Meg’s  wistful  glance,  and 
came  back  after  a  minute’s  delay,  saying  that  Gus 
could  not  be  spared.  However,  just  as  they  were 
starting.  Captain  Vian  shouted  out  to  them  from  the 
end  of  one  of  the  walks  that  he  was  coming,  if  they 
would  wait  a  second,  and  Jack  had  to  resign  his  seat 
opposite  Meg,  out  of  respect  to  the  laws  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  without  even  having  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  his  cousin  regretted  the  exchange. 

The  evening  passed  like  a  dream  to  Meg — a  beau¬ 
tiful  dream  of  fairyland — with  Gus  for  the  enchanted 
prince.  She  trembled  at  her  own  exceeding  happiness. 
How  was  it  possible  that  her  cousin  should  love  her 
when  Duchess  Ann  was  so  beautiful  ?  And  yet  it 
seemed  to  Meg,  in  her  supreme  ignorance  and  pas- 
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sionate  yearning,  that  his  eyes  softened  upon  her  as 
the  eyes  of  a  man  soften  towards  the  woman  he  loves, 
and  that  once,  when  his  hand  touched  hers  accidentally, 
it  longed  to  linger. 

She  was  such  a  child,  poor  Meg  !  and  a  cruel  fate 
had  given  her  one  of  those  impetuous  natures  which 
hurry  into  maturity,  instead  of  waiting  quiescent  for 
maturity  to  come.  Gus  was  usually  taciturn  enough, 
but  this  evening  he  seemed  a  little  excited,  and  very 
talkative.  And  Meg  sat  back  on  her  chair  and  listened 
delightedly,  soothed  by  the  deep  music  of  his  voice  at 
her  ear. 

For,  be  it  said,  Gus  talked  only  to  her,  and  Jack, 
too  proud  to  interpose  between  them,  seeing  that  he 
was  not  wanted,  pretended  to  be  occupied  by  a  book. 
The  admiral  dozed  behind  his  Times;  Mrs.  Vian 
having  satisfied  herself  that  all  was  well,  retired  for  the 
night,  with  a  thousand  apologies  to  Meg,  whom  she 
kissed  in  a  kind  of  possessive  way  which  made  the 
girl  redden  consciously,  and  left  two  specks  of  sombre 
fire  in  both  of  her  dark  eyes. 

When  Meg  got  to  her  own  room,  the  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  walk  straight  to  the  glass,  and  survey  herself 
leisurely.  Why  was  she  dark  ?  She  hated  to  be  dark. 
She  took  up  the  sweeping  masses  of  her  hair  disdain¬ 
fully,  and  as  she  did  so  there  rose  up  before  her  a  vision 
of  Duchess  Ann  in  her  golden  fairness,  and  she  went 
and  hid  her  head  in  the  bedclothes,  and  sobbed.  She 
should  never  win  Gus  .all  the  time  she  had  such  a  rival. 
There  was  no  patience  in  Meg’s  youth.  She  must  have 
all  his  love,  and  have  it  immediately.  She  would  not 
yield  a  fraction  of  it  to  Duchess  Ann,  this  wicked 
white  woman  who  had  a  husband  of  her  own,  and  yet 
struggled  with  Meg  for  this  one  conquest,  which,  as  it 
would  seem,  was  as  precious  to  one  as  the  other. 

“  I  will  win  him,”  said  Meg  to  herself,  “  even  from 
Duchess  Ann  %'  and  her  whisper,  stified  as  it  was, 
sounded  to  herself  fierce  and  defiant.  “  He  shall 
love  me  some  day  as  he  never  loved  her,  and  I’ll 
make  his  heart  so  full  of  care  and  longing  that  nothing 
shall  quiet  it  until  I  lay  my  head  on  his  breast  to 
listen.  They  say  if  you  will  a  thing  with  all  your 
might  and  power,  it  must  come  to  pass,  but  that  often 
a  curse  comes  also,  some  cruel  blight  that  spoils  your 
triumph  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  penalty,  I  wish  it — 
I  w'ant  it — I  pray  for  it,  with  all  «iy  heart,  with  every 
thought,  and  if  the  blessing  and  the  curse  are  to  go 
hand  in  hand,  I  will  take  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  without  a  murmur.”  And  then  Meg  began  to 
sob  again,  and  sobbing,  undressed,  and  still  sobbing, 
though  faintly,  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  she  went  back  to  school. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  SKIRMISH  AND  A  STRAIGHT  SHOT. 

The  brown,  rebellious  Meg  of  the  first  days  was  a 
very  different  person  to  the  pale,  quiet  girl  who 
came  back  to  Miss  Bellamy’s  in  September.  Maud 
Dacre,  sullen  and  resentful  because  she  had  not  been 
asked  to  Vian  Hall  in  the  holidays,  but  ready  to  be 


propitiated,  could  make  nothing  of  her.  Her  resolute 
mouth  and  calm,  grave  eyes  took  no  note  of  Maud’s 
sleek  cynicism,  and  gave  neither  word  nor  glance  in 
recognition.  She  seemed  to  be  wrapped  away  from 
them  all  somehow,  and  Miss  Martha,  who  in  her  mean, 
pitiful  soul  had  always  hated  Meg  because  she  was 
beautiful,  found  that  she  had  no  longer  the  power  to 
sting  her,  let  her  try  as  she  might.  And  all  this  while 
Meg  studied  desperately.  She  wanted  to  be  clever 
now  beyond  everything.  She  would  not  have  gone 
back  to  her  old  life  for  the  world,  because  her  old  life 
would  have  separated  her  from  Captain  Vian,  and  made 
it  impossible  that  she  should  satisfy  his  fastidious  in¬ 
stincts.  And  Meg  was  determined  to  satisfy  him  fully, 
to  win  him  through  his  intellect  as  well  as  by  his  heart, 
to  please  his  eye,  and  also  his  pride. 

And  so  she  worked  and  worked,  until  she  won 
grudging  praise  even  from  Miss  Martha. 

“  She’ll  do  us  credit  yet,”  said  Miss  Bellamy. 

“  I  think  she  will,”  replied  Miss  Martha,  snapping 
her  little  sharp  teeth  together ;  “  but  all  the  same  I  hate 
her.” 

“You  always  hate  the  handsome  pupils,  I  notice,” 
said  Miss  Bellamy,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  had  no 
vanity,  and  cared  very  little  about  the  girls’  personal 
appearance  if  they  paid  well,  and  had  any  talent  that 
would  help  her  on  at  the  prizes.  “  hlargaret  Vian 
sings  splendidly.” 

“  Ugh  !”  exclaimed  Miss  hlartha  disdainfully,  “  her 
high  notes  go  through  me.” 

“  I  wonder  they  do,  for  you  are  getting  horridly 
deaf,  Martha.” 

“  That’s  not  so  bad  as  being  blind,  though,”  replied 
Miss  Martha  significantly. 

Miss  Bellamy  slipped  her  spectacles  into  her  pocket, 
and  blinked  nervously  at  her  sister  through  her  pale 
eyelashes. 

“  Really,  Martha,  I  must  say  that  your  language  is 
very  unsparing,  I  might  say  indelicate.  If  I  were  short¬ 
sighted,  which  I  deny - ” 

“  Then  why  do  you  wear  spectacles  ?”  interrupted 
Miss  Martha  quickly. 

“  Why  do  I  wear  spectacles  ?”  returned  her  sister 
with  a  certain  deliberation  that  showed  her  at  a  loss  for 
an  excuse,  “  because  it  is  more  dignified,  of  course.” 

Miss  Martha  burst  out  laughing. 

“  And  that’s  the  reason  I  don’t  ahvays  pretend  to 
hear  directly,”  she  said  ;  “  besides,  it  gets  girls  into  good 
habits  when  they  are  obliged  to  reflect  before  they 
speak.  A  thing  sounds  very  different  when  it  is 
repeated  to  what  it  does  when  spoken  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.” 

“  One  excuse  is  as  good  as  another,”  said  Miss 
Bellamy  sharply,  “  and  I  do  thank  goodness  that  1 
am  not  jealous  of  Margaret  Vian,  or  indeed  any  one 
else.” 

“  Who  is  jealous,  then  ?” 

Miss  Bellamy  shut  fast  her  thin  lips,  as  much  as  to 
indicate  that  she  did  not  intend  to  explain,  and  her  sister 
did  not  care  to  press  the  question.  However,  it  was 
Miss  Martha’s  pleasure  to  be  specially  unapproachable 
and  sullen  for  the  next  few  days,  and  Meg  wondered  a 
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little  why  she  was  chosen  as  a  particular  butt  for  the 
other’s  feeble  sarcasms. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  never  offered  itself  to 
Meg’s  mind  until  Maud  Dacre  suggested  it  one  day, 
meaning  to  (latter  the  other,  and  thereby  gain  the  long- 
coveted  invitation  to  Vian  Hall.  To  Maud’s  surprise 
Meg  turned  on  her  in  hot  indignation. 

“  I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  keep  such 
things  to  yourself,”  she  said  haughtily.  “  I  can  never 
understand  one  woman  betraying  another.” 

“  Oh  !  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know,”  stammered 
Maud,  who  was  really  taken  aback  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life. 

“You  must  know  that  if  it  were  so  it  would  be  very 
pitiful,”  replied  Meg,  with  a  face  of  such  weary  re¬ 
pulsion  that  Maud  lost  hope  from  that  hour,  and, 
finding  she  could  not  win  her,  hated  her  instead  most 
cordially. 

Meg  perceived  this,  but  her  heart  was  too  full  of 
her  grand  purpose  to  care  what  troubles  she  might 
meet  on  her  way  to  its  accomplishment.  Mrs.  Vian 
had  made  her  promise  that  she  would  come  to  them  in 
the  Michaelmas  holidays,  and  on  this  prospect  Meg 
lived.  Mrs.  Vian  fancied  that  Jack  would  be  gone  ere 
this,  and  that  the  field  would  be  clear  for  Gus.  But 
some  delay  occurred  in  his  appointment,  and  he  was 
kept  at  home  beyond  the  time  he  had  expected.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  day  at  last  came,  in  answer  to  Meg’s 
passionate  longing,  when  she  found  herself  once  more 
in  RIerrion-square,  it  was  Jack  who  helped  her  out  of 
the  carriage.  Jack  who  gave  her  the  greeting  she  had 
been  picturing  to  herself  all  these  last  days. 

Captain  Vian’s  name  was  not  even  once  mentioned 
through  the  evening,  and  Meg  dared  not  trust  herself 
to  ask  where  he  was.  ITiere  were  three  or  four 
strangers  at  dinner,  but  there  was  no  place  kept  vacant, 
and  the  soup  was  sent  off  without  warning.  Meg’s 
heart  sank  lower  and  lower.  Jack  was  on  one  side  of 
her,  an  ex-M.P.  on  the  other,  who  talked  politics  per¬ 
petually — through  his  nose.  Pcx)r  Jack  did  not  talk 
politics,  assuredly,  but  he  might  as  well  for  all  the 
attention  he  got  from  her. 

Once  in  the  drawing-room.  Meg  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  She  kept  her  crimson  face  well  in  the  shadow, 
whilst  she  managed  to  say  in  a  tolerably  steady  voice — 

“  Oh !  by-thc-bye,  aunt,  is  Captain  Vian  still  at 
Windsor  ?” 

“  Hasn’t  Jack  told  you,  then  ?” 

“  He  has  told  me  nothing,”  replied  Meg  rather  resent¬ 
fully  ;  “  he  never  docs.” 

“  I  am  sorry  you  shouldn’t  have  known  that  Gus 
was  at  Torquay.” 

Meg  remembered  at  once,  but  she  only  said,  “  In¬ 
deed  !”  faintly  and  coldly. 

“  However,  I  expect  him  home  to-morrow  night,” 
continued  Mrs.  Vian,  stroking  her  satin  dress  with  a 
complacent  air.  “  He  wouldn’t  have  gone  upon  any 
account,  only  that  Duchess  Ann  telegraphed  up  to  him 
this  morning  that  if  he  didn’t  come  she  should  put  off 
her  ball.” 

“  Indeed !”  repeated  Meg  mechanically,  and  there 
was  sometning  strange  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  for 


Mrs.  Vian  turned  suddenly  round  and  tried  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  face.  At  first  hleg  evaded  her  glance, 
then  she  met  it  with  a  sort  of  defiance.  She  summoned 
all  her  pride  to  guard  her  secret  from  Mrs.  Vian’s 
eager,  prying  eyes.  At  least  she  would  suffer  silently, 
and  without  the  pity  which  was  another  word  for  con¬ 
tempt.  Every  line  of  her  face  was  c]uiet  and  rigid 
under  her  aunt’s  gaze,  and  the  other  was  baffled,  if  not 
convinced.  If  hleg  was  little  beyond  a  child  in  years, 
in  learning  to  love  like  a  woman  she  had  also  learned  to 
hide  her  pangs  jealously,  as  women  do. 

She  spoke  presently  in  her  usual  tone  on  some  indif¬ 
ferent  subject,  and  Mrs.  Vian,  who  was  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  blunder  she  had  committed  in  her  allusion 
to  Duchess  Ann,  began  to  fear  that  after  all  Gus’s 
chances  were  not  so  good  as  she  had  once  dared  to 
hope. 

All  the  next  day  Meg  was  trying  to  settle  in  her  own 
mind  what  she  should  say  and  how  she  should  act 
when  Gus  came,  and  yet,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  in 
the  hall,  the  very  recollection  of  her  plans  vanished. 
She  had  intended  to  be  cold  and  haughty,  but  when  he 
held  out  his  hand,  with  that  rare,  sweet  smile  of  his, 
and  seemed  so  glad  to  see  her,  Meg’s  grievance  shared 
the  fate  of  her  former  resolutions,  and  she  drooped  her 
shy  lashes  over  her  burning  eyes  to  hide  her  eager  de- 
light. 

“  Did  you  enjoy  the  ball  ?”  said  hleg  after  a  while, 
and  perhaps  Captain  Vian  noticed  some  kind  of  resent¬ 
ment  in  her  tone,  for  he  smiled  again,  and  held  her  hand 
a  little  closer  in  his  warm  palm — 

“Nay;  it  was  a  terrific  bore.  I  was  sorry  I  went.” 

“  Duchess  Ann  must  have  looked  so  very  lovely,” 
sighed  Meg. 

“  She  will  wear  so  many  jewels,”  replied  Oxptain 
Vian,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  discon¬ 
tented  with  what  he  has  seen,  “  and  there  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  greater  mistake.  Duchess  Ann’s  golden  hair 
is  ornament  enough  without  anything  else,  and  it  annoys 
one  to  see  such  bad  taste.” 

He  dropped  Meg’s  hand,  and  sank  languidly  into  a 
chair. 

“  I  hate  balls  !”  he  said  quite  crossly.  “  I  wonder 
what  on  earth  made  me  go  ?” 

“  Duchess  Ann  insisted - ” 

“  But  I  am  a  free  fgent,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  replied  Meg,  “  only  that  you  have 
your  reputation  to  keep  up.” 

“  My  reputation.^” 

He  turned  upon  her  quickly,  and  Meg  felt  the  hot 
blood  ffy  to  her  face  in  a  torrent. 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  he  added  presently  in  a  cooler 
tone.  “  What  has  my  reputation  to  do  with  Duchess 
Ann  ?” 

Meg  was  frightened  at  his  earnestness,  and  surprised 
to  see  how  her  simple  remark  had  moved  him.  She 
had  spoken  from  a  kind  of  playful  malice,  not  desiring 
to  be  questioned  ;  but  she  had  to  answer  him  now,  for 
his  eyes  said  plainly  that  she  would  not  be  excused. 

“  I  was  speaking  of  your  reputation  for  gallantry - ” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  he  said,  with  an  ironical  bow. 
“  I’ll  leave  that  to  take  care  of  itself.” 
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It  must  iiave  been  some  demon  at  INIeg’s  elbow, 
some  imp  of  mischief,  that  dictated  her  next  words : — 

“  Duchess  Ann  seems  inclined  to  follow  your  ex¬ 
ample.  I  suppose  it  is  because  she  has  such  a  great 
regard  for  you  personally.” 

Captain  Viaii  flushed  to  the  edge  of  his  blonde  hair, 
and  bleg,  listening  with  all  her  heart,  felt  the  thrill  of 
.stifled  rage  in  his  voice,  though  she  dared  not  look  for 
it  in  his  eyes. 

“  g‘’od  cousin,  do  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  speak 
about  things  you  do  not  understand.” 

It  was  quite  a  small  vengeance  after  all,  and  yet, 
somehow,  Meg  would  rather  he  had  knocked  her  down. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  LITTLE  EXPLANATION. 

HERE  was  not  much  sleep  in  Meg’s  eyes  that  night. 
Wonderful  eyes.  Jack  called  them,  and  wonderful 
they  were  now  in  their  wakeful  weariness — their  burn¬ 
ing  brightness.  She  had  certainly  earned  her  rebuff 
from  Captain  Vian,  for  a  school-girl  of  sixteen  had  no 
right  to  imagine  that  a  man  of  the  world  would  submit 
to  her  sarcasms  patiently,  and  yet  Meg’s  pride  told  her 
that  his  reproof  should  have  been  differently  worded  to 
a  guest  in  his  mother’s  house.  She  was  sorry  now  that 
she  had  net  asserted  herself  more  strongly,  and  taught 
him  to  tre.at  her  with  respect.  She  had  an  odd  kind  of 
consciousness,  too,  that  there  had  been  something  more 
than  resentment  in  his  manner,  and  that  she  might  have 
spoken  far  more  severely  without  wounding  him  half  so 
much.  Could  it  be  possible  that  her  whole  offence  was 
the  allusion  to  Duchess  Ann,  and  that  her  sarcasm  had 
bordered  sufficiently  on  the  truth  to  give  it  a  special  sting  ? 

Meg  conned  the  matter  over,  and  wondered  and 
wondered,  until  her  mind  actually  ached.  When,  at 
last,  Meg  fell  asleep  it  was  to  dream  of  Captain  Vian, 
and  to  picture  him  standing  over  her,  fierce  and  terrible, 
defying  her  ever  to  mention  the  name  of  Duchess  Ann  in 
his  presence  again.  Meg  could  j  ust  remember  promising, 
and  then  his  lion  eyes  softened,  and  a  smile  broke  across 
his  lips.  She  had  only  time  to  hear  him  say — “  My  love, 
my  love,  how  sweet  it  is  to  have  peace  with  you  again  !” 
when  her  dream  faded,  and  she  found  herself  between 
Miss  Martha  Bellamy  and  Maud  Dacre  in  the  school¬ 
room  at  I  larley  House.  Maud  kept  her  nails  sharp  ; 
Miss  Martha  always  carried  a  pin  in  her  bodice,  hleg 
was  beginning  to  realise  the  meaning  of  these  precautions, 
and  to  regret  her  own  lack  of  defences,  when  a  carriage 
passed  in  the  squ.are  and  she  awoke. 

She  had  a  miserable  headache  by  this  time,  and  was 
glad  to  find,  by  certain  himiliar  sounds  in  the  house,  that 
it  was  late  morning,  and  the  servants  were  about.  Meg 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  refreshed  her  burning  face  with 
a  shower  of  cold  water  in  her  ewer.  'I'hen  there  came 
a  we.iry  interval  of  an  hour  before  the  butler  took  up 
the  admiral’s  shaving-water,  and  gave  the  signal  for  all 
the  rest  to  rise  by  sounding  the  gong  in  the  hall. 

Then  IMeg  dared  hope  the  breakfast-room  would  be 
vacant,  and  ventured  downstairs.  One  of  the  maids 
was  dusting,  and  she  lengthened  her  service  somewhat 


in  order  to  indulge  her  admiration  for  Meg,  who  looked 
very  magnificent  to  poor  Molly,  and  greatly  to  be 
envied. 

If  she  had  only  known  how  hleg’s  heart  was  aching, 
and  what  a  brave  effort  she  was  making  to  keep  back 
her  tears,  Molly  would  have  admired  her  still  more,  and 
envied  her  much  less.  As  it  was  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  inward  struggle  th.at  sent  a  little  spasm  of  pain  across 
the  pale,  proud  lips  now  and  then,  and  made  the  won¬ 
derful  eyes  dark  and  dim.  Meg  was  not  one  to  make 
open  complaint  even  of  a  wound  that  gave  her  her  death, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  to  have  got  at  her  secret  now 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  break  into  her  heart 
and  take  it  from  her  by  force. 

Meg  held  her  head  high  until  Molly  was  gone,  and 
then  it  drooped  on  to  her  breast  in  a  very  humble 
attitude.  But  she  lifted  it  again  as  haughtily  as  ever  at 
the  faintest  sound  of  a  step  in  the  passage,  and  when 
Gus  sauntered  in  presently,  humming  an  opera  air  with 
the  edge  of  his  lips,  Meg  looked  entirely  unapproach¬ 
able.  As  he  came  towards  the  fire,  she  swept  him  a 
little  curtsey,  and  took  refuge  in  a  distant  corner,  leaving 
him  her  armchair,  and  also  the  newspaper  she  had  been 
pretending  to  read. 

The  guardsman  did  not  seem  to  care  for  either, 
though.  He  took  up  the  newspaper,  but  soon  dropped 
it  again,  and  watched  Meg.  She  noticed  his  scrutiny, 
and  secretly  it  troubled  her,  but  her  pride  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  even  her  tremors  within  bound,  for  she 
gave  no  sign.  She  was  a  little  paler  than  usual,  but 
that  was  all,  and  the  change  was  not  sufficiently  marked 
to  be  any  revelation. 

It  is  just  probable  that  Captain  Vian  would  have  been 
glad  to  make  peace  if  Meg  had  given  him  any  opening, 
but  that  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing.  However, 
when  Jack  came  in  presently,  expecting  a  poor  welcome, 
perhaps,  Meg  had  a  gracious  smile  ready  for  him,  and 
a  corner  of  her  couch  to  boot. 

A  shadow  passed  over  Captain  Vian’s  face,  and  a 
sudden  gleam  of  anger  came  into  his  eyes.  If  any  one 
had  told  him  that  he  was  jealous  he  w'ould  have  denied 
the  accusation  vehemently.  At  the  same  time  his  feelings 
were  not  of  the  pleasantest  when  he  saw  Jack  enthrone 
himself  on  Meg’s  sofa,  after  having  satisfied  his  lips 
with  the  snow  of  her  hand,  eti prince. 

He  watched  them  uneasily  whilst  they  talked  and 
whispered  together,  and  seemed  relieved  when  the 
admiral  came  in  and  their  tete-a-tetc  was  broken  up.  If 
Meg  had  been  a  coquette  she  would  have  pursued  her 
advantage,  and  punished  Gus  so  completely  that  he 
would  have  cried  out  for  quarter,  but  she  was  too  young 
to  know  her  power,  and  having  flirted  a  little  with 
Jack,  against  the  grain  and  in  pure  defiance,  she  turned 
from  him  wearily  after  a  while,  and  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear  him  when  he  spoke. 

It  was  hard  upon  poor  Jack,  of  course.  He  was 
very  humble  as  far  as  Meg  was  concerned,  but  he  did 
not  fancy  being  made  a  convenience  of,  and  used,  as  it 
were,  against  his  own  brother.  It  Meg  and  Gus  were 
to  quarrel,  it  was  only  fair  to  leave  him  out  of  the 
question,  and  not  to  raise  his  hopes  or  delight  him  with 
favours  he  dared  not  trust. 
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He  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  little  explanation  with 
Gus.  There  was  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  house  which 
Mrs.Vian  always  gave  up  to  her  sons,  when  they  were 
at  home,  for  a  smoking-room,  and  here  Jack  followed 
his  brother  directly  after  breakfast. 

Gus  was  lighting  his  cigar  with  a  peculiarly  indolent 
air.  Perhaps  he  suspected  what  was  coming,  and  did 
not  choose  to  give  Jack  any  encouragement.  He  set 
tire  to  the  edge  of  his  cigar,  took  a  few  leisurely  puffs, 
and  then  went  and  leaned  out  of  the  window,  although 
the  prospect  was  not  certainly  inviting. 

Jack  cleared  his  voice  two  or  three  times  rather 
nervously,  and  then  he  spoke. 

“  Gus,”  he  said,  “  I  hope  you  won’t  be  offended  at 
what  I  am  going  to  say.” 

“  All  right,  old  fellow,”  answ'cred  Gus,  sending  a 
long,  thin  curl  of  smoke  skyward.  “  Make  a  clean 
breast  of  it ;  you  know^  I  am  not  tetchy.” 

“  I  wanted  to  speak  about  Meg.” 

“  I  don't  know  any  subject  I  should  like  better.  I 
can’t  understand  exactly  why,  but  having  a  pretty  cousin 
raises  one  in  one’s  own  estimation  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  good  management  on  one’s  own  part.  I 
admire  Meg  immensely.” 

“  But  perhaps  you  don’t  exactly  realise  that  your 
admiration  may  be  taken  for  something  beyond.’’ 

“  By  Meg  herself,  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  It  strikes  me  so.” 

“  It  strikes  me  that  she  is  able  to  hold  her  own  against 
a  much  more  redoubtable  foe  than  I.” 

“  She  is  so  young.” 

“  I'he  world  is  changed.  Jack.  Girl-babies  flirt  in 
their  cradles  now'-a-days,  and  are  arrant  coquettes  at 
fifteen.  I  don’t  think  you  need  be  the  least  anxious 
about  Meg.” 

“  I  am  sure  you  misjudge  her,  Gus.  She  is  not  an 
ordinary  girl,  and  therefore  your  admiration  might  injure 
her,  when  it  would  be  quite  safe  elsewhere.” 

“  But  who  w’ants  to  injure  the  child  ?  I  had  no 
notion  you  were  such  a  prig.  Jack.” 

There  was  a  lump  in  Jack’s  throat  he  had  to  gulp 
down  before  he  could  answer. 

“  I  ahvays  fancied  that  you  and  I  thought  alike  upon 
such  subjects.” 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  we  had  ever  discussed  cousin 
Meg  together  before.” 

“  You  know  what  I  mean,”  said  Jack  impatiently, 
for  Gus’s  air  of  innocence  began  to  irritate  him,  “  but 
your  fatal  infatuation  for  Duchess  Ann  has  changed  you, 
it  seems  to  me,  or  you  would  never  excuse  the  slightest 
deception.  ” 

“  When  have  I  excused  it,  then  ?” 

“  You  more  than  excuse  it  when  you  practise  it.” 

“  Now  look  here.  Jack,”  said  Gus  decidedly,  “  I 
like  cousin  Meg  extremely,  but  I  have  no  intentions  as 
regards  her  either  good  or  bad.  She  is  quaint  and 
original,  and  she  amuses  me — vai/a  tout.  Now  do  you 
understand  r” 

“  I  understand  that  you  are  trifling  with  her,”  said 
Jack  sternly,  “  and  moreover  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you 
that  1  mean  to  warn  her.  I  w'ill  not  forget  w'hat  I  ow^e 
to  you  as  my  brother,  but.  Heaven  helping  me,  I  will 


save  that  poor  child  from  the  torture  of  unrequited 
love.” 

“  Who  says  that  she  loves  me  ?”  murmured  Captain 
Vian  in  a  stifled  voice. 

“  I  don’t  assert  it  as  a  fact,  but  I  almost  fear  so.” 

“She  is  a  nice  little  thing,”  said  Gus  reflectively, 
“  and  she’ll  make  a  beautiful  w’oman  some  of  these  days  ; 
but  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  raw  material  myself.” 

“  There  is  nothing  raw  about  Meg,”  was  Jack’s 
indignant  response. 

CJus  turned  and  confronted  his  brother. 

“  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  are  in  love  with  her 
yourself,  if  you  don’t  take  care.” 

Jack  turned  very  pale,  and  seeing  liim  so  distressed. 
Captain  Vian  reached  out  his  hand,  smiling. 

“  Come,  old  fellow',”  he  said  quietly,  “  was  there 
ever  a  woman  in  this  world  worth  quarrelling  over  ? 
I’ll  admit  that  cousin  Meg  is  the  most  charming  creature 
under  the  sun,  that  she  has  a  fine  bloom,  and  wonderful 
eyes,  but  w'cre  she  as  stately  as  Juno,  and  as  beautiful 
as  Venus,  why  need  she  part  us  two 

Jack  w'as  touched,  but  before  he  put  his  palm  to 
Gus’s  w'ith  the  veriest  frankness  of  his  nature,  he  said 
softly,  “  'I'here  is  only  one  thing  shall  part  us.  If  you 
break  Meg’s  heart  you  are  no  brother  of  mine.” 

“  All  right,  old  fellow,”  said  Gus  languidly,  “  and 
now',  for  mercy’s  sake,  change  the  subject,  and  take  a 
cigar.” 

But  the  w'orst  of  it  was  that  poor  Meg,  leaning  out 
of  her  window  just  above,  had  heard  it  all. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CRUEL  BONDS. 

O  words  can  describe  Meg’s  burning  shame  and 
indignation  when,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  Captain 
Vian’s  cigar,  she  drew  near  the  w'indow,  and  hearing 
her  own  name,  listened  motionless  and  fascinated  to  the 
whole  conversation  between  her  two  cousins.  Strange 
to  say,  her  strongest  feeling  w'as  against  Jack — Jack, 
who  had  exposed  her  to  this  humiliation.  It  was  no 
justification  in  her  sight  that  he  had  meant  well.  She 
was  much  too  angry  to  be  just.  If  Jack  had  bungled, 
his  motives  had  been  of  the  best,  assuredly,  and  she 
might  have  given  him  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose, 
but  she  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  claimed  Cap¬ 
tain  Vian’s  indulgence  for  her,  as  if  she  were  some  poor 
lovesick  girl,  who  might  be  an  inconvenient  conquest 
from  her  lack  of  pride  and  self-control. 

Meg  cried  from  shame  and  misery  until  her  eyes  had 
a  red  rim  round  them,  and  her  cheeks  were  like  peonies, 
and  then,  having  wept  all  her  tears  away,  her  mood  grew 
sterner,  and  she  began  to  cast  about  in  her  own  mind 
for  some  way  of  punishing  her  two  cousins  -,  the  one 
for  his  officious  interference  in  her  affliirs,  the  other  for 
his  disdain.  If  Jack’s  venture  had  extorted  a  confession 
of  love  from  Gus,  Meg  might  have  been  more  forgiving ; 
as  it  was,  she  felt  as  if  she  hated  the  latter  only  one 
degree  less  than  the  former. 

If  scorn  could  kill,  there  would  not  have  been  much 
chance  for  either,  assuredly.  Meg  hardly  knew  her 
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own  face  as  she  lcx)ked  at  It  in  the  glass  :  the  eyes  were 
all  fire,  the  lips  in  one  long  thin  curve,  like  a  crimson 
thread.  But  at  least  she  had  her  pride  left  her,  and  she 
would  take  good  care  Jack  should  not  think  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  his  brother’s  feelings  again  in  her  behalf. 
"Whatever  she  might  suffer  secretly,  she  would  take  care 
that  they  were  both  deceived. 

Having  made  this  wise  resolution,  Meg  fingered  the 
rich,  heavy  masses  of  her  hair  until  they  had  settled 
down  into  their  usual  order  ;  then  she  bathed  her  eyes, 
and  went  downstairs.  She  met  Mrs.  Vian  in  the  hall 
coming  to  fetch  her. 

“  Gus  is  going  to  read  us  one  of  the  ‘  Idylls  of  the 
King,’  ”  she  said,  “  and  he  reads  splendidly.  We  have 
been  waiting  for  you  this  last  ht:lf-kour.” 

“  But  why  ?”  said  Meg,  coldly  ;  “I  could  have  read 
it  for  myself,  and  Captain  Vian’s  time  must  be  very 
precious.” 

Mrs.  Vian  was  conscious  of  Meg’s  sneer,  and  it 
troubled  her  ;  and  though  she  miglv.  not  be  very  pene¬ 
trating,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  the  alteration  in  her 
niece’s  manner.  There  was  an  angry  speck  of  fire  in 
INIeg’s  sombre  eyes,  and  a  certain  defiant  state  in  her 
manner  which  betokened  some  conflict  of  feeling  or 
excess  of  pride.  Mrs.  Vian  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the 
former  view  of  the  matter,  because,  though  Meg  could 
be  a  very  queen  when  it  pleased  her,  she  was  amongst 
her  own  here,  and  had  hitherto  shown  them  all  the 
most  gracious  favour. 

But  that  this  was  not  to  continue  Mrs.  Vian  soon 
perceived.  Jack  and  Gus  both  rose  as  usual  when 
!Meg  entered,  and  each  offered  her  a  chair ;  but  Meg 
took  neither,  sweeping  past  them  haughtily  to  one  of 
her  own  choosing,  which  having  settled  into,  and  turned 
into  a  throne  through  the  state  of  her  occupancy,  Meg 
remained  mute. 

Not  that  Meg  refused  to  talk  when  she  was  actually 
addressed.  She  answered  them  all  if  they  spoke  to  her, 
but  her  voice  was  so  cold  and  unsympathetic,  her  phrases 
so  formal,  that  Jack  had  more  than  a  pang  of  disap¬ 
pointment  as  he  listened  to  her,  for  he  recognised  only 
too  truly  that  the  bright  Meg  of  old  days  had  learned 
some  sad  lesson  which  would  change  her  for  good  and 
all ;  and  that  though  the  first  bitterness  of  the  lesson 
might  fade  later,  she  would  never  be  quite  the  same  again 
as  long  as  she  lived. 

He  watched  her  furtively,  but  steadily,  and  there 
might  have  been  some  new  fiiscination  to  Gus  in  her 
coldness,  Mue  as  he  was  with  woman’s  smiles,  for  he, 
too,  watched  her,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that 
a  word  from  him  would  melt  his  cousin  in  a  moment. 
He  certainly  earned  his  rebuff.  Meg  had  a  book  in  her 
lap  she  was  pretending  to  read  :  Gus  put  out  his  hand 
and  possessed  himself  of  it  coolly. 

“  That  is  mine,”  he  said,  “  and  as  we  do  not  want  to 
be  defrauded  of  your  conversation,  I  won’t  lend  it  to 
you.” 

Meg’s  face  was  so  still  and  white  that  at  first  he 
fancied  she  could  not  have  heard.  He  was  about  to 
repeat  his  words  when  she  turned  slightly  towards  him 
and  spoke. 

“  I  will  take  care  for  the  future  to  respect  everything 


that  belongs  to  you,”  she  said,  and  lifted  her  head  like  a 
young  stag  scenting  the  wind. 

Captain  Vian  had  not  intended  to  be  taken  so  literally, 
we  may  be  sure,  and  the  sting  of  it  all  was  in  Meg’s 
utter  disdain.  Although  he  did  not  love  her  just  yet,  it 
froze  him,  and,  moreover,  lowered  him  in  his  own  esti¬ 
mation.  Captain  Vian  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
snubbed,  and  especially  by  school-girls  of  sixteen.  He 
went  back  to  his  seat  piqued,  a  little  fascinated,  and 
very  much  surprised. 

Meg  vouchsafed  him  no  kind  of  notice  after  this, 
though  presently  she  said,  in  a  clear,  quiet  voice, 
which,  to  an  acute  observer,  would  have  betrayed  the 
hidden  feeling  which  she  was  trying  to  school  so 
patiently — 

“  Aunt  Alice,  I  think,  if  you  will  not  be  hurt,  I 
should  like  to  go  home  to-morrow.  I  hear  from  Miss 
Joyce  that  mamma  is  not  quite  well,  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  even  these  few  days.  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  this  before  I  settled  to  come 
to  you ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  put  you  to  any 
inconvenience.” 

Mrs.  Vian  stared  incontinent. 

“  Why,  Meg,  I  fancied  you  were  going  to  stay  with 
us  all  the  holidays.” 

“  Thank  you  but  mamma  wants  me,  aunt  Alice.” 

Mrs.  Vian  sighed.  Here  was  her  castle  crumbling, 
as  castles  built  on  air  are  apt  to  do.  And  the  worst  of 
it  was  that  she  had  built  it  up  by  patient  stages  until  she 
had  learnt  to  love  her  own  work,  and  to  believe  in  its 
solidity.  Meg,  with  her  fine  spirit,  would  be  the  very 
wife  for  Gus,  and  Gus  might  come  to  see  this  in  time, 
if  only  Meg  would  be  patient. 

The  sole  stumbling-block  before  had  been  Duchess 
Ann,  whose  influence  Mrs.  Vian  had  agonised  over 
often  and  often,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself.  But 
now  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  another  impediment 
more  serious  still — as  if  Meg  would  rebel  against  the 
destiny  her  aunt  had  designed  for  her,  and  imperiously 
demand  to  choose  for  herself.  However,  she  made  a 
new  effort  to  combat  the  other’s  resolution. 

“  My  dear  Meg,”  she  said  persuasively,  “  it  wouldn’t 
be  fair  to  disappoint  us  so  cruelly.  You  know  we 
counted  upon  having  you  the  whole  week,  and  had 
planned  all  kinds  of  amusements.” 

Unconsciously  Meg’s  resentment  included  her  aunt, 
and  she  answered  more  coldly  than  she  should  have 
done — 

“  You  are  very  kind,  aunt,  but  I’ve  a  notion  that 
even  Brownie  is  longing  for  me  to  go  back  and  have  a 
scamper  with  him  over  the  moor,  and  I  am  sure  mamma 
will  be  th.ankful.  Miss  Joyce  is  very  conscientious,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  she  is  no  companion,  and  the 
evenings  are  getting  long  now.” 

There  was  a  touch  of  pathos  in  her  tone,  a  fliint 
reflex  on  her  face  of  the  sadness  within.  Jack  looked 
at  her  with  yearning  sympathy.  Gus  watched  her  more 
persistently  than  ever.  Meg  coloured  under  the  fire  of 
these  two  pair  of  eyes,  and  presently  rose  to  hide  her 
embarrassment,  and  took  up  a  newspaper  from  the  table. 
Before  unfolding  it,  however,  she  turned  to  Capt.ain  Vian. 

“  Is  this  yours  ?”  she  said  haughtily. 
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“  No.” 

Without  another  word  she  took  it  hack  to  her  chair, 
but  the  inference  was  clear.  If  it  had  been  she  would 
have  left  it.  This  scorn  would  well-nigh  have  killed 
Jack,  but  in  his  brother’s  eyes  it  was  a  temptation  and 
a  charm.  1  le  had  never  cared  for  the  fruit  that  hung 
ready  to  his  grasp,  let  it  be  ever  so  ripe  and  luscious. 
It  was  the  coy,  just  ripening,  apple  on  the  topmost  bough, 
which  seemed  to  elude  his  grasp,  that  he  coveted. 

Meg  was  trying  to  sting  him  with  all  her  might, 
instead  of  that  she  merelv  fascinated  him.  At  first  he 
had  watched  her  from  curiosity  and  pique,  but  now  his 
interest  began  to  deepen,  and  his  eyes  to  soften.  Meg 
saw  it  all,  rejoicing,  but  implacable.  It  was  her  one 
great  prayer  now  to  win  Gus,  just  for  the  sake  of 
denying  him — to  make  him  sutler  some  of  the  pangs 
she  was  suffering  now.  I'or  this  triumph  she  would 
have  sacrificed  gladly  ten  years  of  her  life — for  this 
triumph  she  wa.  willing  to  wait,  and  possess  her  soul 
in  patience. 

The  next  day  Meg  went  home.  Jack  stood  on  the 
platform,  disconsolate,  and  watched  the  train  move  off, 
with  a  sense  of  pain  at  the  heart  no  words  can  describe. 
In  a  few  days  he  should  be  off  for  Vienna,  and  it  might 
be  a  good  time  before  he  saw  Meg  again  ;  and  mean¬ 
while  she  was  angry  with  him,  though  for  the  life  of 


him  he  could  not  tell  whj’.  He  was  not  conscious 
of  any  offence ;  and  yet  Meg,  even  in  parting,  would 
not  so  much  as  look  at  him,  and  responded  to  his 
tremulous  good-bye  by  just  giving  him  the  tips  of  her 
cold  fingers.  And  when  Jack  pleaded  piteously  to  be 
allowed  to  write  to  her,  Meg  turned  on  him  in  inexo¬ 
rable  disdain,  and  her  voice  was  almost  smothered  in 
the  shriek  of  the  engine  as  the  train  moved  off. 

“  You  may  say  1  am  only  a  child,  cousin  Jack,  but 
there  arc  some  things  a  woman-child  would  not  forget 
or  forgive.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  mean  some  day.  Mean¬ 
while  do  not  ask  me  to  write  to  you,  for  I  never  will.” 

Jack  went  home  puzzled  as  well  as  pained,  and  on 
referring  to  Captain  Vian’s  experience  of  the  world 
as  a  possible  guide,  found  that  he  could  give  no  clue  to 
the  enigma. 

“Meg’s  a  witch,  that  is  all,”  said  Gus  tranquilly; 
“  but  I’ll  bring  her  to  her  bearings  yet.  She  is  not  half 
so  handsome  as  Duchess  Ann,  and  she  gives  herself 
twice  as  many  airs,  and - ” 

But  here  Gus  went  off  into  a  reverie,  leaving  Jack 
waiting  hopelessly  for  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It 
came  like  a  bomb-shell — swift,  sudden,  and  over¬ 
whelming. 

“  By  Jove !  it  never  struck  me.  I’ll  go  down  to 
Vian  Hall  to-morrow.” 


TO  A  WOULD-BE  LADY  DOCTOR. 

A  REMONSTRANCE. 


OLADY  fair  !  what  next,  and  next  ? 

So  varied  grows  your  knowledge, 
Y’ou  will  fulfil  the  Laureate’s  text. 

And  help  to  make  that  college 
Where  dowagers  will  act  as  deans. 

And  prudes  will  pass  for  proctors 
They  tell  me,  too,  your  fancy  leans 
To  having  lady  doctors  ! 

Just  fancy  laughing  girls  M.D.’s  ! 

And  noisy  Ifirts  physicians  ! 

Fair  maidens  studying  for  degrees. 

And  taking  high  positions  ! 

Brass  plates  and  broughams  in  Saville-row 
I'or  clever  little  matrons  ! 

While  lady  surgeons  famous  grow. 

With  peeresses  for  patrons  ! 

But  think  a  moment,  lady  fair. 

Ere  you  your  studies  urge  on  ; 

Don’t  quickly  for  the  “  Hall”  prepare. 

Nor  rush  to  be  a  surgeon. 

“  Your  little  hands  were  never  made” — 
That  line’s  from  Watts,  the  poet — 

For  cutting  limbs  -,  that  horrid  trade 
You  cannot  like,  you  know  it. 

Your  pretty  lips  were  never  meant 
To  talk  that  jargon  Latin  ; 

Y'ou  won’t.  1  think,  howe’er  intent. 

That  “  lingo”  get  quite  “  pat”  in. 


Proficiency  you  ought  to  show 
In  things  that  can  be  eaten  ; 

The  recipes  you  ought  to  know 
Should  be  in  Mrs.  Beetou. 

All  love’s  sweet  mysteries  ’twould  end. 

If  you  took  to  dissecting  ; 

The  heart  cut  open  would  not  tend 
To  thoughts  that  are  affecting. 

Y^ou  will  not  kiss  with  pleasure  when 
The  labial  nerves  you’ve  studied. 

And  Cupid  will  be  powerless  when 
With  surgery  you’re  flooded. 

Then,  how  a  sick  man’s  face  would  glow. 
If  you  should  o’er  him  linger ! 

’Twould  not  do  me  much  good,  I  know, 
To  feel  your  soft  white  finger — 

’Twould  make  yet  more  my  fever  burn, 
And  feed  it  like  a  tonic ; 

Y^ou  gone,  I  should  but  toss  and  turn — 
Excitement  would  be  chronic. 

So,  lady  fair,  do  not,  I  pray. 

Take  up  the  phial  and  lancet ; 

Do  not  turn  doctorc:>s  to-day. 

Nor  fmey  limbs  you  can  set. 

If  you  must  act  the  surgeon’s  part. 

And  have  one  bit  of  feeling. 

Then  come  and  use  upon  my  heart 
Y'our  sweetest  powers  of  healing. 

A.  A.  D 
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» 

MY  TIIREK  WIVES  AND  I. 

AN  A  U  TO  D  I  O  G  R  A  P  II  I  C  A  L  CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MY  FIRST  ENTANGLEMENT. 

UMEROUS  experiments  were  made  with  me  after 
my  failure  as  a  City  clerk,  but  all  turned  out  equally 
amiss.  I  got  older,  but  not  wiser  or  more  practical,  and 
I  acquired  sundry  vices  which  do  not  usually  help  a 
young  man  forward  in  the  world.  As  a  last  resource, 
my  mother  had  made  up  her  mind  to  ship  me  off  to  the 
colonies,  when  one  of  my  godfathers  considerately 
retired  from  the  world’s  shadowy  stage  and  left  me 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

I  now  began  to  open  my  eyes,  but  only  one  at  a 
time.  Notwithstanding,  or  rather  in  consequence  of,  my 
desultory  reading,  there  was  not  a  more  thoroughly  in¬ 
experienced  youth  in  London.  Disappointments  awaited 
me  at  every  turn,  partly  through  a  natural  impatience 
and  irascibility,  but  chiefly  because  I  would  not,  or 
could  not,  look  at  things  in  their  true  light.  Essentially 
selfish,  I  was  nevertheless  capable  of  generous  sacrifices 
and  surprises,  but  as  these  took  their  rise  from  emotion 
rather  than  judgment,  they  were  generally  misdirected, 
and  brought  me  a  harvest  of  chaff  instead  of  plump 
grain,  hly  godfather’s  bequest  seemed  to  me  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fortune.  I  lent  money  to  any  one  who  asked 
foi  a  lo.an,  and  pressed  it  upon  those  who  did  not  par¬ 
ticularly  want  it.  Every  loan  lost  me  a  friend,  because, 
though  dreadfully  irregular  myself,  I  could  not  endure 
irregularity  in  another  ;  and  whenever  a  creditor  “  cuts 
up  rough,”  a  debtor  fancies  himself  absolved  from  the 
bother  of  repayment.  As  a  bachelor  I  was  in  a  position 
to  allow  myself  every  gentlemanly  indulgence,  and  might 
soon  have  obtained  access  to  the  highest  circles  of  society, 
as  I  belonged  to  an  old  county  family  still  in  affluent 
circumstances,  though  not  so  wealthy  as  in  former  times. 
Still,  there  are  clear  and  well-defined  limits  to  an  income 
of  one  thousand  a  year,  and  those  limits  are  easily 
transgressed.  At  least,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  living 
beyond  it,  between  Paris  and  London,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  I  had  succeeded  in  shaking  my  constitution, 
in  seriously  injuring  my  character,  and  in  reducing  my 
capital  by  one-half. 

Jaded  in  mind  and  body,  I  gladly  accepted  a  friend’s 
invitation  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his  father’s  house 
near  a  small  country  town  in  Inverness-shire.  It  was  a 
very  dull,  unaccentuated  life,  but  at  first  the  repose  was 
a  great  relief,  and  the  over-wrought  nervous  system 
gratefully  hailed  the  subsidence  of  the  storm  into  an 
unruffled  calm;  The  change,  however,  was  too  sudden. 
There  was  no  play  for  the  imagination.  The  days  not 
only  succeeded  each  other,  but  possessed  a  very 
commonplace  family  resemblance.  I  used  to  wonder 
how  long  it  would  take  to  turn  into  a  statue  or  be 
overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens.  The  latter  conceit 
got  such  hold  of  me,  that  whenever  I  was  caught  in  a 
shower  of  rain,  no  unfrequent  occurrence  in  these 


parts,  I  dried  myself  very  carefully  lest  the  moisture 
should  produce  a  parasitical  covering. 

After  an  early  breakfast  my  companion  and  I  sauntered 
about  the  garden  and  smoked  cigars.  Then  we  strolled 
into  the  town,  toolc  a  glass  of  ale  or  a  dram  at  the  Golden 
Lion,  and  talked  nonsense  to  the  barmaid.  Then  we 
adjourned  to  the  confectioner’s  and  promoted  indiges¬ 
tion  by  bolting  fragments  of  bun,  while  we  talked  more 
nonsense  with  the  highly-decorated  young  lady  behind 
the  counter.  It  was  then  time  to  go  home  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  ladies  in  a  drive  four  miles  out  and  four  miles 
hack,  or  escort  them  into  the  town  for  shopping  pur¬ 
poses.  The  dinner  was  the  event  of  the  day,  and, 
though  plain,  was  good,  substantial,  and  abundant. 
The  claret,  too,  was  excellent,  for  I  am  speaking  of 
people  who,  with  all  their  faults,  knew  something  of 
the  bouquet  of  Bordeaux.  In  the  evening  the  doctor, 
or  mcfiiister,  or  a  half-pay  captain,  or  a  small  laird  in 
the  neighbourhood  would  drop  in,  with  or  without 
their  female  belongings,  and  in  such  cases  a  rubber  of 
whist  (of  which  I  knew  nothing  beyond  revoking),  a 
round  game,  a  reel  or  a  country  dance,  and  a  “  little 
music  ”  brought  round  the  hour  at  which  the  tray  made 
its  appearance. 

The  ladies  of  the  flimily  were  a  mother  and  daughter. 
The  former  hailed  from  Aberdeen,  and  spoke  the  abo¬ 
minable  patois  of  that  city,  of  which  her  father  had  been 
a  baillie,  as  we  were  often  reminded.  The  daughter 
had  bright  red  hair — need  I  say  more  ?  Well,  she  was 
very  obliging,  and  would  sing  Scotch  ballads  by  the 
hour,  screeching  at  the  top  of  a  very  shrill  voice,  and 
quavering  over  pathetic  passages  until  the  room  and  all 
that  was  therein  seemed  to  quake  with  sympathy.  She 
was  also  fond  of  discussing  minute  points  in  theology,  and 
believed  with  great  satisfaction  that  all  Jews,  Turks, 
infidels,  and  heretics'  (which  last  denomination  included 
all  Christians  not  of  her  own  sect)  would  be  tortured 
for  ever  in  the  flames  of  Gehenna.  She  was  likewise 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  bony,  angular,  and  long- 
striding,  and  whenever  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  her. 
stockings  in  getting  over  a  stile  or  stepping  over  a 
puddle,  they  were  always  hanging  in  bags,  not  too 
clean,  and  generally  ventilated  through  a  hole  or  two. 

The  father  was  of  a  bucolic  turn  of  mind,  and  spoke 
broad  Scotch,  an  unusual  thing  in  those  parts.  I  saw 
very  little  of  him  until  dinner-time,  but  the  house  smelt 
of  his  highlows  at  odd  times  between  8  a.m.  and 
5  p.m.,  at  which  hour  he  became  metamorphosed  into  a 
silent  and  somewhat  sleepy  gentleman.  Of  my  friend 
and  special  entertainer  I  need  say  very  little.  He  was 
not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  lie  would  smoke  any  number 
of  your  cigars.  He  was,  besides,  sympathetically  athirst 
whenever  a  stimulant  was  suggested,  but  never  had  any 
change  ready.  He  had  another  good  quality.  If  two 
lively  girls  were  together,  and  you  wanted  to  flirt  with 
only  one,  he  would  always  take  the  other  off  youi  hands. 
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no  matter  how  plain  she  might  be,  and  would  after¬ 
wards  thank  you  for  having  come  to  }:is  rescue.  He 
never  opened  a  book,  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  literature,  but  he  dressed  neatly, 
was  courteous  in  his  cups,  and  never  refused  to  put  his 
name  to  a  bill.  He  had  chambers — that  is,  a  bedroom 
— in  the  Temple,  and  was  supposed  to  he  practising  at 
the  English  bar.  His  father,  I  ought  to  say,  allowed 
him  1 50  a  year,  and  occasionally  sent  him  a  bag  of  oat¬ 
meal,  carriage  unpaid. 

Clearly  there  was  only  one  thing  to  he  done  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  and  1  did  it.  No,  I  did  not  cut  my 
throat:  I  only  fell  in  love.  It  happened  in  this  wise. 

About  midway  between  my  friend’s  farm — or  “  pl^ce,” 
as  the  ladies  called  it — and  the  country -town,  which 
served  as  the  Tadmor  ot  this  wilderness,  there  stood,  a 
little  wav  off  the  high  road,  a  charming  cottage,  pic¬ 
turesquely  appointed  in  every  way,  and  surrounded  by 
lovely  grounds  of  no  great  extent.  In  this  pleasant 
retreat  dwelt  two  maiden  ladies,  aunt  and  niece,  who 
appeared  to  possess  a  sufficiency  of  this  world’s  goods, 
and  to  be  at  peace  with  themselves,  and  consequently 
with  their  neighbours.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  a 
sedate,  svstematic,  but  sociably-minded  spinster,  fast 
fading  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  The  cottage,  I 
then  understood,  was  her  own  property,  and  as  she 
kept  a  very  neat  phaeton,  drawn  by  a  horse  of  some 
breeding,  and  driven  by  a  respectable-looking  man  in 
livery,  who  also  waited  at  table  with  a  slightly  horsey 
aroma,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Campbell 
might  be  worth  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  a  year. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  matter  to  which  I  gave  much 
attention.  The  financial  status  of  the  inmates  of  ^lyrtle- 
berry  Lodge  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  my  calcu¬ 
lations.  I  verily  believe  that  it  would  have  made  no 
difference  to  me  had  they  been  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  instead  of  enjoying  a  competency  ;  at  one  time  I 
should  almost  have  preferred  it.  The  fact  was,  that  I 
was  so  enthralled  by  the  spell  of  beauty,  that  what  little 
common  sense  had  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  was  completely 
paralysed.  A  more  lovely  face  than  Rose  Campbell’s 
had  never  flitted  across  my  fairest  visions.  Her  features 
were  even  too  faultless,  for  their  perfect  svmmetry  indi¬ 
cated  want  of  power.  The  expression  of  her  soft  blue 
melting  eyes  seemed  to  ask  for  love,  protection,  and 
forbearance.  She  belonged  to  the  order  of  climbing 
plants,  and  needed  the  support  of  a  firm  trunk.  The 
fascination  she  exercised  over  my  susceptible  imagination 
was  little  short  of  magical.  Not  a  day  passed  without 
some  excuse  being  found  for  looking  in  at  the  Lodge,  if 
only  for  five  minutes.  I  was  suddenly  smitten  with  an 
absorbing  passion  for  flowers  and  gardening,  and  had  all 
sorts  of  rare  plants  sent  from  Edinburgh,  some  of  which, 
at  least,  common  politeness  would  have  waylaid  for  my 
hostess,  but  that  good  lady  had  ceased  to  exist  in  my 
eyes  except  as  the  mechanical  purveyor  of  my  daily 
wants.  At  other  times  books  of  engravings  and  illus¬ 
trated  editions  of  the  poets  would  arrive — quite  unex¬ 
pectedly,  of  course — from  London,  and  were  naturally 
conveyed  to  the  Lodge  and  left  there.  When  all  other 
excuses  failed  me,  the  heat  would  overpower  me,  or  I 
had  twisted  my  ankle,  or  was  seized  with  giddiness. 


IMy  apologies  were  always  received  with  a  winning 
smile,  and  I  would  sit  at  the  open  window  hour  after 
hour,  inhaling  the  mephitic  vapour  ot  love,  more  be¬ 
numbing,  more  enervating,  than  “  eating  the  lotos  day 
by  day.” 

The  old  lady  seemed  to  become  unconscious  of  my 
presence,  after  exchanging  a  few  conventional  remarks 
upon  the  weather,  the  health  of  my  hostess  and  her 
red-haired  daughter,  and  such-like  commonplace  topics. 
She  had  evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  non-intervention.  She  never  once  looked  up  from 
her  embroidery-frame,  if  she  happened  to  be  in  the 
room,  or  took  the  slightest  interest  in  our  conversation, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  conducted  in  low  and  nearly 
inaudible  tones.  If  we  went  into  the  garden  to  work 
— which  chiefly  consisted  in  cutting  off  dead  blossoms, 
and  in  presenting  each  other  with  a  rosebud  or  sprig 
of  verbena  or  heliotrope,  emblems  of  sensibility  and 
devotion — she  never,  by  any  chance,  offered  to  accom¬ 
pany  us.  The  only  inference  I  could  draw  from  such 
conduct  was  that  she  was  pleased  to  see  me  with  her 
niece.  That  annoyed  and  disappointed  me.  The 
course  of  true  love  should  never  run  too  smoothly. 
There  should  be  at  least  some  pebbles  in  the  channel  to 
bring  a  smiling  ripple  upon  the  surface,  and  create  a 
murmur  that  predisposes  to  tenderness.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  all  plain  sailing.  A  blind  man  might  have 
stood  at  the  helm,  and  steered  the  barque  into  the 
desired  haven — at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  married  life. 
I  was  fast  becoming  cloyed  with  sweets  so  entirely  free 
from  any  touch  of  acidity.  At  times  I  would  try  to  get 
up  a  misunderstanding,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a 
little  scene  that  should  end  as  befits  the  fallings-out  of 
faithful  friends.  But  it  takes  two  persons  to  quarrel,  even 
fictitiously,  and  Rose  would  only  smile  more  softly  than 
before.  It  was  impossible  to  disturb  the  even  current 
of  her  sentiments.  The  reason  I  discovered  when  too 
late.  She  had  no  passions,  not  much  heart,  and  no 
more  brains  than  would  have  half  filled  her  thimble. 

It  was  not  until  after  our  wedding  tour  that  I  became 
fully  aware  that  I  had  married  a  pretty  doll.  Before 
that  there  was  something  very  engaging  in  the  admira¬ 
tion  she  expressed  for  my  superior  acquirements.  I 
was  so  clever,  she  would  say,  and  knew  so  much,  that 
she  felt  ashamed  of  her  own  ignorance — she  was  afraid 
to  open  her  lips  before  me  lest  toads  and  vipers  should 
come  hopping  and  wriggling  out  of  her  mouth,  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale.  “  Speak  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes,”  I  would  gently  murmur,  and 
then  she  would  look  down  and  blush,  and  smile  at  her 
finger-tips,  which  were  particularly  shapely  and  always 
conspicuous.  The  deference  she  showed  to  me  on  all 
occasions  was  decidedly  flattering,  and  I  complacently 
reasoned  that,  although  the  driver  of  fat  oxen  need  not 
himself  be  remarkably  corpulent,  such  a  sound  critic 
could  not  very  well  he  a  fool.  Her  appreciation  of  my 
talents  indicated  in  itself  no  ordinary  penetration,  while  her 
marked  enjoyment  of  my  society  sufficiently  attested  the 
correctness  of  her  taste.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
love  affairs  in  which  I  have  been  incessantly  involved, 
this  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  succeeded  in  kindling 
a  corresponding  flame.  True,  the  flame  might  not  be 
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a  very  brilliant  or  scorching  coruscation,  still,  it  you 
cannot  bum  down  a  house,  it  is  something  to  light  a 
taper.  And  then  one  makes  many  allowances  before 
matrimony  which  would  not  be  listened  to  afterwards. 
Before  that  tiny  gold  ring  is  placed  on  the  third  finger, 

“  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever a  month  after¬ 
wards,  “  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,”  and  “  Handsome  is 
that  handsome  docs.” 

One  illustration  is  as  good  as  a  thousand.  One 
beautiful  moonlight  evening  in  the  month  of  September 
I  was  escorting  Rose  to  Myrtleberry  Lodge,  while  my 
fidus  Achates  trudged  on  in  front  with  her  aunt. 
Stopping  abruptly,  and  raising  my  right  hand  on  high, 

I  began  mouthing : — 

“  ‘  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 

That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops - ’  ” 

“  Go  on,  Mr.  Oliphant,  pray  go  on.  I  dote  so  on 
Byron.” 

“Shakspe.are  you  mean,”  said  I,  smiling  fondly  into 
her  eyes,  and  pressing  her  arm  to  my  side.  “  How 
that  man  must  have  loved — at  least,  in  his  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  !” 

“  Did  he  marry?”  she  asked. 

“  Ay,  marry  did  he,”  quoth  I,  and  went  on 
mouthing : — 

“  ‘  The  moon  shines  bright ;  in  such  a  nipht  as  this, 

AVhen  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 

And  they  did  make  no  noise - ’  ” 

“  Oh,  the  wind  makes  such  a  dreadful  noise  here  in 
the  winter-time.  I  sometimes  think  that  Ossian’s 
ghosts  are  coming  down  the  chimney,  and  I  get  so 
frightened.” 

“  Pretty  trembler  !”  again  squeezing  the  arm.  “  The 
ghosts  love  a  warm  nook  and  the  smiles  of  Venus,” 
and  again  I  broke  out : — 

“  ‘  The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky. 

Silvered  the  walla  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.’  ” 

“  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  oaks  don’t  grow  well  here?  If 
King  Charles  had  wanted  to  hide  himself  hereabouts,  he 
would  have  had  to  get  up  a  pine-tree.  Don’t  you  think 
it  was  very  wrong  to  cut  off  his  head  for  dissolving  par¬ 
liament  ?  It  is  done  constantly  now,  and  nobody  thinks 
anything  of  it.” 

This  led  to  an  historical  disquisition  that  brought  us 
to  the  outer  gates  of  Myrtleberry  Lodge,  where  we 
parted  with  much  pressure  of  the  fingers  and  many  a 
tender  moonlit  glance.  That  was  September,  mind. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  moon  w.as  again 
shining  in  her  fullest  splendour-,  the  st.ars  were  winking 
and  blinking,  and  enjoying  the  fun  of  being  out  with 
no  sun  to  put  them  out  of  conceit  with  themselves ;  and 
the  sea  was  lazily  playing  with  the  pebbles  on  the  shingly 
beach  at  Brighton.  On  a  balcony  might  have  been  seen 
a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  the  man  leaning 
listlessly  .against  the  house  and  smoking  a  cigar,  the 
woman  with  her  hands  on  the  rail  and  her  face  upturned 
to  the  starry  host. 

“Oh,  Harry!”  she  exclaimed  with  mock  rapture, 
“  what  a  lovely  night !  Do  look  at  the  moon — so  soft, 
so  silvery,  so  chaste  I” 


“  Chaste  !  Yes,  she  has  to  thank  her  yellow  face  for 
that.  For  all  that,  she  would  do  better  not  to  gad  about 
so  much  by  gaslight.” 

“But  the  stars,  Harry!  Only  think  that  all  those 
millions — are  there  millions,  dear  ? — all  those  millions 
of  worlds  were  created  to  give  us  light  after  the  sun  goes 
down.” 

“  All  very  fine  I  dare  say.  For  my  part,  I  would 
r.ather  trust  to  a  couple  of  carriage-lamps.” 

“  But  the  poetry,  Harry — think  of  the  poetry  of  the 
thing !” 

“  Oh,  bother  the  poetry  !  Let  us  go  in.  I  am  awfully 
sleepy.  This  is  terribly  dull,  this  place.  It  never  used 
to  be.  By-the-bye,  I  must  run  up  to  town  to-morrow.” 

It  was  the  same  couple,  but,  you  see,  they  had  been 
married  a  month. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MY  FIRST  PRIZE. 

I  SAID  just  now  that  I  was  becoming  cloyed  with  the 
unacidulated  sweets  of  Myrtleberry  Lodge.  Such 
was  the  lamentable  fact,  I  had  exhausted  all  my  para¬ 
doxes — had  repeated  more  than  once  all  the  appropriate 
quotations  entered  in  the  lesser  commonplace  book  which 
accompanied  me  on  my  travels,  and  had  got  to  the  end 
of  my  alphabet  on  every  conceivable  topic,  personal  or 
metaphysical,  literary  or  religious,  mor.al  or  political, 
social  or  nonsensical.  The  Long  Vac.ition,  too,  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  my  friend 
would  have  to  go  through  the  annual  farce  of  returning 
to  his  chambers  in  the  vague  hope  of  a  foredoomed  client 
turning  up.  Besides,  such  very  still  life  is  apt  to  lead  to 
general  stagnation  of  mind  and  body,  and  I  already 
felt  the  duckweed  choking  my  imagination.  Evidently 
the  hour  had  come  to  pack  up  and  be  off  as  soon  as  I 
had  said  farewell  to  the  ladies  at  the  Lodge. 

“  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye.  Miss  Campbell,  and 
to  thank  you  for  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  spent 
beneath  your  roof  in  the  society  of  your  charming  niece.” 

It  W.1S  not  a  very  complimentary  speech,  but  the  se¬ 
date  spinster  was  averse  from  compliments — so  she  said, 
at  least.  Rose,  however,  changed  colour,  and  her  aunt 
replied  with  some  surprise  and  a  good  deal  of  asperity — 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Where  arc  you  going  ?  When 
do  you  return  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  London,”  I  answered,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  trepidation,  for  I  was  afnaid  of  the  silent  but 
self-possessed  old  lady.  “  I  don’t  know  that  I  shall 
ever  return  to  these  parts,  but  we  may  perhaps  meet  in 
town.  I  am  sure  I  hope  so.” 

Miss  Campbell  took  off  her  spcct.icles,  wiped  them, 
and  put  them  into  their  case. 

“  Sit  down,”  she  said;  “  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
to  you.” 

I  took  a  chair,  as  far  off  as  I  could,  and  tried  not  to 
look  nervous,  while  Rose  walked  to  the  window,  and 
pretended  to  enjoy  the  perfume  of  some  scentless 
flowers. 

“  You  have  been  here  very  nearly  three  months,  I 
think.  Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Oliphant  ?” 
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I  bowed. 

“  During  those  three  months,  how  often  have  you 
called  at  IMyrtleberrv  Lodge  ?” 

“  Well,  really,  bliss  Campbell,”  I  replied,  with  a 
feeble  laugh,  and  lidgeting  in  my  chair,  “  I  never 
thought  of  keeping  an  account.  I  have  passed  some 
very  pleasant  hours  in  your  company,  and  that  is  all  I 
care  to  remember.” 

“  'I'hat  is  all  sou  care  for,  I  dare  say.  The  happiness 
of  my  niece — her  good  name,  even — may  be  nothing  to 
you.  but  they  are  something  to  me,  and  I  shall  not 
permit  them  to  he  trifled  with.  We  are  lone  women, 
and  have  no  male  protectors,  but  we  are  not  utterly 
powerless.  I  am  not  a  talker,  but  you  will  find  that  I 
can  act.” 

“  You  are  angry  with  me,  bliss  Campbell.  If  I  have 
offended  you,  it  is  quite  unconsciously.  There  are  no 
ladies  in  the  world  for  whom  I  entertain  a  more  sincere 
esteem  than  for  yourself  and  Miss  Rose.  If  you  ever 
need  a  protector,  my  right  arm  is  at  your  service.” 

“  I  had  formed  a  better  opinion  of  you,  bir.  Oli- 
phant,  than  you  appear  to  deserve.  Of  course,  I  was 
aware  that  you  had  not  much  judgment  or  common 
sense,  and  that  your  acquirements  were  entirely  super¬ 
ficial,  but  I  fancied  you  were  a  man  of  honour,  and  that 
you  were  sincerely  attached  to  my  niece.” 

At  this  pointed  allusion.  Rose  sank  into  an  easy 
chair,  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  began 
to  sob  spasmodically.  The  situation  was  growing  un¬ 
pleasant.  Impossible  to  misunderstand  the  old  lady’s 
meaning — equally  impossible  to  resist  the  young  lady’s 
grief.  Besides,  I  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  tears. 
They  make  the  nose  and  eyes  red,  impart  an  unhealthy 
hue  to  the  chc'eks,  and  are  apt  to  induce  a  headache. 
Hastily  rising  from  my  scat,  I  strode  across  the  room, 
and  gently  withdrawing  her  hands  from  her  face,  I 
murmured — 

“  Rose,  my  own  Rose,  can  this  be  ?  Can  Heaven 
really  have  such  happiness  in  store  for  me  ^  Can  I 
believe  my  senses  ?  I  am  not,  then,  indifferent  to 
you  V' 

The  lovely  girl  raised  her  beautiful  countenance  and 
gazed  at  me  fondly  through  her  soft  blue  eyes,  which 
must  have  dried  up  very  rapidly,  for,  though  red  from 
rubbing,  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  a  tear  in 
either.  I  had  gone  too  far,  however,  to  recede ;  be¬ 
sides,  the  next  step  to  be  taken  was  rather  agreeable 
than  otherwise.  Anyhow,  I  leant  tenderly  over  my 
“  priceless  treasure,”  and  imprinted  a  long  rapturous 
kiss — love’s  choicest,  wittiest  epigram — on  her  dewy  lips. 
The  old  lady,  who  had  been  watching  my  proceedings 
with  a  grim  smile,  now  approached,  and  offered  me  her 
lean  leathery  cheek  to  salute,  a  ceremony  that  was  per¬ 
formed  with  becoming  reverence  and  resignation.  She 
then  took  her  spectacles  out  of  their  case,  and,  carefully 
adjusting  them,  resumed  her  usual  occupation  at  her 
embroidery-frame.  While  arranging  her  wools  she 
quietly  remarked — 

“I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  deceived  in  you,  bIr. 
Oliphant.  But  if  I  had  not  spoken  to  you  as  I  did,  I 
do  believe  you  would  have  gone  away  without  making 
a  sign.” 


“  My  dear  aunt,”  I  said — “  you  will  let  me  call  you 
aunt — to  be  candid  with  you,  I  should  have  spoken  to 
you  long  ago,  but  I  feared  you  would  banish  me  from 
the  house.  I  felt  sure  that  when  I  told  you  I  had 
only  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  you  would  forbid  my 
suit,  and  so  I  went  on,  like  the  silly  moth,  hovering 
around  the  flame,  singeing  my  wings  more  and  more, 
until  flight  was  out  of  my  power.” 

“  And  yet  you  were  on  the  point  of  taking  flight  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,”  said  I,  with  an  assumed  air  of 
subtlety.  “  Are  you  quite  certain,  dear  aunt,  that  the 
announcement  of  my  departure  w.as  not  a  ruse  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  I  only  wanted  to  see  how  the  land  lay  ?” 

“  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  anything  of  the 
kind,”  sharply  replied  the  she  dragon.  “  However,  you 
are  quite  right.  If  I  had  known  at  first  that  your  income 
was  so  limited,  I  should  very  soon  have  put  an  end  to 
your  visits.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  that. 
You  can’t  live  in  London  upon  five  hundred  a  year,  and 
I  am  too  old  to  change  my  habits  you  must  live  here 
with  me,  and  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  you  can  please 
yourselves.  Now  go  on  with  your  love-making,  and 
leave  me  to  myself.” 

It  was  dreadfully  up-hill  work.  The  zest  of  un¬ 
certainty  was  lost ;  there  was  no  excitement,  no  motive 
for  exertion  ;  the  reaction  of  success  had  set  in.  After 
your  greyhound  has  pulled  down  the  hare,  what  do  you 
care  for  poor  puss  ?  A  feeling  of  doubt,  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  even,  comes  over  every  man,  not  a  born  idiot, 
after  his  suit  has  been  accepted.  'Lhe  victory  appears 
to  have  been  too  easily  won.  You  wonder  if  Jane  Anna 
Maria  really  loves  you  for  yourself ;  if  she  has  ever 
loved  another  ;  if  she  will  go  on  loving  you  for  ever, 
after  realism  has  succeeded  to  idealism  and  she  knows 
you  as  you  are  ;  if  you  yourself  are  in  earnest,  or  have 
only  been  loving  yourself  all  the  time  by  proxy,  without 
being  aware  of  the  fact.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  never 
more  bored  in  my  life.  Rose  did  nothing  but  smile  and 
press  my  hand.  We  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other, 
and  “  making  babies  in  each  other’s  eyes  ”  is  a  mono¬ 
tonous  pastime  if  you  don’t  quite  mean  it.  I  did  the 
only  thing  I  could  do — I  passed  my  arm  round  the 
waist  of  my  betrothed  and  imprinted  some  sixty  kisses 
in  the  hour — minute  guns  of  love  and  laziness. 

In  this  manner  the  day  was  got  through  taut  Hen  que 
mal.  Luckily  I  had  promised  to  dine  “  at  home,”  so 
that  I  was  allowed  to  escape  when  darkness  came  down. 
Rose  bidding  me  take  care  of  myself  for  her  sake,  and 
not  catch  cold — as  if  for  my  own  sake  I  should  not 
keep  clear  of  such  a  nuisance  as  long  as  I  could.  As¬ 
suming  that  I  was  her  “  first  love,”  as  she  rather  fre¬ 
quently  protested,  just  as  I  did,  she  took  to  the  ordinary 
symbolism  as  naturally  as  a  duckling  raised  by  a  hen 
does  to  water.  In  short,  we  were  nearly  half  an  houi 
in  the  hall  saying  good-bye,  which  compelled  me  to  put 
the  best  foot  foremost  as  I  hurried  to  my  temporary 
quarters,  for  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  morrow  I 
should  remove  to  the  Golden  Lion,  and  spend  the  day 
always  at  the  Lodge. 

Half  walking,  half  trotting,  I  stumbled  against  a  man 
who  turned  out  to  be  my  bucolic  host. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  hoo’s  a’  wi’  ye  the  day  ?” 
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“  Splendidly,”  I  exclaimed  ;  “  I  am  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  I  want  you  to  give  her  away.” 

“  The  Lord  guide  us  and  save  us  !  You  are  no’  going 
to  do  that  at  your  age  !  Wee!,  a-weel  !  one  never  kens 
what’s  best  for  onesel’.” 

“  But,  Mr.  McDougal,”  I  continued,  “  I’m  going  to 
marry  Rose  Campbell ;  1  thought  you  had  a  high  opinion 
ot  her  ?” 

“  Rose  Caumel !  Going  to  marry  Rose  Caumel ! 
^ly  certie,  ye’re  no  blate,  inon  !  She’s  a  toothsome  bit 
lassie,  Meester  Oliphaunt,  and  I’ll  no’  mind  telling  ye, 
here  in  the  dark,  that  I  hae  whiles  thocht  that  if  it 
pleased  the  A’mighty  to  tak’  Mecstress  McDougal  from 
this  wearifu’  warld.  I’d  jist  speer  at  Meestress  Rose,  it 
she’d  no’  share  my  bed  and  my  brose.  But  it’s  ill 
waiting  for  dead  wives’  shoon,  Meester  Oliphaunt.  I’m 
thinking  she’ll  maybe  tire  me  oot  after  a’.  I’ll  no’ 
need  to  be  looking  for  anither  pairtner.” 

I  should  hiive  very  much  liked  to  punch  his  head, 
but  I  constrained  myself  to  say — 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  approve  of  my 
choice.” 

We  had  hardly  entered  the  house,  however,  when 
the  wretch  began  to  bawl  aloud  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

“  Come  doon,  Jean ;  come  doon,  Jessie.  Here’s 
Meester  Oliphaunt  ganging  awa’  wi’  Rose  Caumel.  The 
deil  be  lickit,”  he  muttered  in  a  lower  tone. 

“  Fat’s  that  ?”  cried  Jean,  videlicet  Mistress  McDougal. 
<<  Weel,  I’m  glad  the  lassie  has  hookit  a  fish  at  last, 
though  it’s  no’  a  saumon.” 

“  Rose  Campbell  going  to  be  married!”  giggled  Jessie 
Rufina.  “  Well,  it’s  not  her  fault  that  she  has  waited 
so  long.  I  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Oliphant.  I  have  remarked 
that  you  were  looking  depressed  and  unhappy,  but  I 
never  dreamt  that  you  were  engaged  to  dear  Rose.” 

“  Hullo,  old  fellow  !”  cried  my  friend  in  his  turn. 
“  So  you  are  in  for  it,  are  you  ?  I  saw  you  were  hit, 
but  thought  you  were  only  winged,  and  would  get  away 
into  the  brushwood.  She’s  a  doosid  pretty  lass,  I  will 
say,  and  always  reminds  me  of  that  girl  at  the  Golden 
Fountain  that  you  and  I  used  to  chaff,  you  know.” 

Next  morning  I  took  leave  of  the  IVlcDougals,  who 
affected  to  pity  me,  and  to  sympathise  with  me  as  if  I 
had  been  a  victim  or  a  dupe.  I  cursed  them  in  my 
heart,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  that  the  least  in 
the  world.  Rufina  was  especially  demonstrative,  but 
the  reason  was  obvious,  and  flattered  my  vanity. 

Our  wedding  was  naturally  a  very  quiet  affair.  Old 
McDougal  gave  away  the  bride,  and  proposed  the 
health  of  the  newly-married  couple  in  a  speech  intended 
to  be  humorous,  but  which  was  only  coarse  and  familiar. 
He  capped  his  facetiousness  with  a  kiss  that  resounded 
through  the  room  like  the  crack  of  a  carter’s  whip,  and 
poking  his  mutton  fist  into  my  ribs  he  shouted  out,  with 
a  loud  guffaw — 

“  Here’s  wishing  ye  a  nine-months  olive-branch, 
Meester  Oliphaunt,  and  mony  mair  to  follow.” 

Rose  blushed  and  looked  uncomfortable,  as  well  she 
might. 

“  Let  us  go,  dear,”  I  whispered.  “  That  brute  is 
fuddled  already.” 

Staouneriug  out  a  few  words  of  thanks,  I  hurried  off 


my  trembling  bride,  who  showed  more  genuine  emotion 
in  parting  from  her  aunt  than  I  had  given  her  credit  for. 
We  had  intended  to  go  no  farther  than  Edinburgh,  but 
we  soon  wearied  of  Prince’s-street,  and  the  castle  frowned 
so  grimly  on  our  new  career  that  it  depressed  my  spirits 
and  conjured  up  the  ugliest  visions.  My  family,  too, 
were  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  my  wife,  and  my 
mother  insisted  upon  our  spending  a  month  in  Berkshire. 

To  Berkshire  we  accordingly  directed  our  steps,  but 
did  not  remain  a  month  under  the  maternal  roof.  The 
good  lady,  unfortunately,  made  the  discovery  that  Rose, 
however  beautiful  to  look  at,  was  utterly  devoid  of 
brains,  and  could  do  nothing  but  smile.  She  was  easily 
pleased,  it  is  true,  and  assented  to  everything  proposed 
by  my  mother  and  sisters.  The  latter,  I  think,  were 
envious,  in  a  ladylike  way,  of  her  personal  charms,  and 
were  always  speaking  in  praise  of  plain  people.  Whether 
Rose  detected  or  not  the  hollowness  of  her  welcome  I 
cannot  say,  but  on  my  suggesting  a  trip  to  Brighton  for 
a  week,  she  expressed  quite  unusual  satishiction.  No 
objections  were  opposed  to  our  departure,  though,  of 
course,  we  were  pressed  to  write  frequently,  and  to 
consider  Beechtree  Hall  as  our  English  home.  We 
never  wrote,  and  never  again  visited  Berkshire. 

At  Brighton  I  became  thoroughly  disillusioned.  My 
wife  w.as  “  beautiful  exceedingly,”  and  she  dressed  well 
without  being  extravagant.  She  was  likewise  good- 
natured,  and  quite  as  fond  of  me  as  I  deserved,  perhaps 
a  little  more  so.  But  a  husband  wants  something  more 
than  good  looks  and  good-nature.  Rose  was  no  com¬ 
panion  to  me.  The  stir  of  Brighton  was  a  revelation, 
but  not  a  celestial  one.  The  men  stared  at  her  as  they 
passed,  and  would  turn  and  stare  again,  and  I  noticed, 
with  rage  at  my  heart,  that  she  rather  liked  this  insulting 
admiration.  She  would  stop  to  look  out  to  seaward 
just  where  the  throng  of  saunterers  was  the  greatest, 
and  if  I  displayed  any  impatience  she  smiled  and  looked 
more  lovely  than  ever. 

We  did  not  go  up  to  London,  but  started,  the  very 
d.ay  after  the  balcony  scene,  for  the  chilly  north,  and  I 
actually  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  found  myself 
under  the  roof  of  Myrtleberry  Lodge.  The  old  lady 
received  us  very  cordially,  and  certainly  did  all  she 
could  to  make  us  feel  quite  at  home.  But  it  would  not 
do.  Rose  would  sit  or  stand  the  whole  blessed  day  at 
the  window,  and  watch  the  few  carts  and  carriages  that 
at  long  intervals  passed  along  the  road.  As  each  came 
in  sight  she  uttered  a  little  exclamation  of  surprise  or 
delight. 

“  Oh,  Harry  !  do  look  here.  There’s  the  Macleods’ 
carriage.  No,  it  isn’t ;  yes,  it  is — no,  it’s  the  Mac- 
whirters’ !  Think  of  my  mistaking  the  one  for  the 
other  !  There’s  Baker  Sharp.  He’s  looking  this  way. 
It’s  the  son,  aunt.  They  say  he  is  going  to  be  married 
to  Annie  Williams,  the  English  butcher’s  daughter.  I 
declare  there’s  the  McDougals’  phaeton.  Do  you  know, 
Harry,  I  think  Jessie  had  set  her  cap  at  you.  Didn’t 
you  fancy  her,  dear  ?”  and  so  on  ad  museavt. 

Her  Brighton  experiences  had  done  my  wife  no 
good.  She  was  devoured  by  an  unquench.able  thirst  for 
admiration.  No  matter  how  lowly  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  came,  it  was  greedily  swallowed.  She  would 
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even  condescend  to  show  off  before  the  tradespeople’s 
assistants  in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  would  stand 
before  her  glass  almost  as  long  as  at  the  drawing-room 
windows. 

The  change  did  not  escape  the  observant  eye  of  her 
shrewd  old  aunt.  Often  and  often  have  I  seen  her  take 
olF  her  spectacles  and  gaze  steadily  at  her  niece,  and 
then  direct  a  hasty  inquiring  glance  at  myself,  as  I 
rocked  to  and  fro  in  an  American  chair,  with  a  book  in 
my  lap,  and  apparently  quite  absorbed  in  its  perusal. 
Shaking  her  head  sadly  and  doubtingly  she  would  re¬ 
adjust  her  spectacles,  and,  sighing  almost  inaudibly,  go 
on  cultivating  her  full-blown  roses. 

For  myself,  I  began  to  spend  much  of  my  time  at  the 
institute,  where  there  was  a  tolerable  billiard-table. 
Consequently  I  was  not  always  punctual  to  the  dinner- 
hour,  and  sometimes  had  the  air  of  one  who  had  dined 
already,  if  not  wisely  at  least  too  well.  Rose  never 
asked  me  any  questions  as  to  where  I  had  been,  or 
what  I  had  been  doing,  and  seemed  quite  as  well 
satisfied  with  my  absence  as  with  my  presence.  Myrtle- 
berry  Lodge  and  its  inmates  gradually  and  rapidly  be¬ 
came  hateful  to  my  alter  ego — myself,  and  not  myself. 
As  Henry  Oliphant  sat  by  the  glowing  fire,  with  the 
unturned  page  before  him,  visions  upon  visions  would 
glide  before  his  mind’s  eye,  like  the  slides  in  a  magic- 
lantern.  In  these  no  outline  was  ever  to  be  traced  of 
aunt  or  niece,  unless  in  connection  with  some  sinister 
accident  or  fatal  illness.  Clearly  “  He  ”  would  not 
regard  as  an  irreparable  loss  the  removal  of  either,  or 
both,  of  these  ladies  from  this  sublunary  stage.  The 
Lodge  and  the  double  income,  without  these  incum¬ 
brances,  were  not  to  be  despised,  for  the  former  could 
be  let  or  sold,  and  the  latter  implied  London  and  Paris 
with  the  benefit  of  experience. 

Time  crawled  on,  and  winter  closed  in  around  us. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  snow, 
and  the  road  into  the  town  being  mostly  downhill,  was 
dangerous  for  man  and  beast.  There  were  no  billiards 
now,  for  I  had  a  trick  of  tumbling  down  whenever  a 
chance  presented  itself,  and  soon  got  disgusted  with 
the  bruises  and  ignominy  that  accompany  such  dis¬ 
asters.  Neither  was  there  any  shopping  or  visiting,  for 
Miss  Campbell  would  not  allow  her  valuable  quadruped 
to  risk  his  precious  knees  on  the  icebound  road.  My 
wife  and  I  yawned  in  concert.  Then  we  played  at 
spillikins,  or  at  draughts — we  even  essayed  ecarte.  But 
these  harmless  pastimes  failed  to  amuse  us.  Neither  cared 
nothing  for  the  idle  victory  over  an  opponent  who  had 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest. 

The  snow  fell  thick  and  fast.  It  was  bitter  cold. 
Rose  and  I  were  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  our  feet  on  the  fender,  my  wife  ever  and  anon 
turning  her  head  disconsolately  towards  the  window, 
though  no  more  was  to  be  seen  of  the  outer  world 
than  if  we  had  been  imprisoned  in  an  iceberg,  while  I 
stared  listlessly  into  the  fire,  and  watched  the  fantastic 
procession  of  faces  and  figures.  Not  a  .sound  broke 
the  deep,  still  silence,  save  the  crackling  of  the  flames 
as  they  “  worried”  the  hard  coal,  and  tore  it  into  ashy 
crumbs.  Evil  thoughts  came  crowding  into  my  mind. 
I  was  sick  unto  death  of  my  enthralment.  I  would  make 


some  excuse  to  go  up  to  London,  and  thence  be  off 
to  Australia,  or  America,  or  anywhere,  far  enough  away 
from  my  doll  wife  and  the  embroidery-frame  of  her  aunt, 
who  seemed,  like  the  Lady  of  Shalot,  to  have  “  heard 
a  whisper  say,  a  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay”  to  look 
about  her.  And  yet  that  aunt  was  growing  old  apace. 
She  had  aged  visibly  since  the  numbing  frost  had  set 
in.  Might  it  not  be  better  to  wait  a  fewv  months  longer  ? 
A  mild  spring  after  a  .severe  winter  works  wonders 
sometimes  in  the  w'ay  of  removing  obstructions. 

What  was  that  ?  A  low,  subdued  cry — a  shuffling, 
scrambling  sound — a  thud — a  moan — another,  and 
another.  We  sprang  to  our  feet,  flung  open  the  door, 
and  flew  into  the  hall.  There,  at  the  foot  of  the  stair¬ 
case,  lay  the  poor  old  lady,  huddled  up  in  a  heap,  and 
moaning  feebly,  plaintively.  It  is  sad  to  hear  the  cry 
of  pain  from  a  strong  man  or  a  woman  in  her  prime, 
it  is  yet  more  grievous  coming  from  a  little  child,  but 
the  piteous  wail  from  the  aged  and  infirm  is  the  most 
trying  of  all,  and  shakes  the  stoutest  nerves. 

I  lifted  her  as  gently  as  if  I  loved  her,  and  bore  her 
slowly  and  carefully  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  and  laid 
her  softly  upon  her  bed.  Then  giving  some  vague  and 
contradictory  instructions  to  her  “  maid” — the  latter  a 
hard-featured,  w'arm-hearted  woman  of  fifty,  who  had 
nursv  1  '.lo.se  in  her  infancy — I  hurried  off  in  search  of 
John,  ihc  man-servant.  That  worthy  was  seated  by 
the  kitchen-fire,  with  a  jug  of  purl  between  his  knees, 
wholly  unmoved  by  the  commotion  in  the  house,  and 
just  a  little  muzzy.  With  some  difficulty  I  made  him 
comprehend  that  he  must  go  off  at  once  for  a  doctor. 
Grumbling  about  the  “  snaw,”  and  that  it  was  not 
weather  to  turn  a  dog  into,  much  less  a  sober.  God¬ 
fearing  Christian,  he  moved  sulkily  towards  the  door, 
and  there  stopped,  looking  back  wistfully  at  the  steam- 
ing  jug  from  which  he  had  been  so  ruthlessly  torn.  It 
was  necessary  to  adopt  decisive  measures. 

“  If  you  don’t  start  this  instant,  John,  you  f  ’lall  leave 
this  house  in  a  month.  Your  mistress  has  1  oken  her 
leg,  and  is  insensible  from  having  struck  her  ead  in  the 
fall.  Tell  Dr.  Reid  to  come  immediately,  o  it  may  be 
too  late.  When  you  have  done  that  you  mr  '  go  to  the 
Golden  Lion  and  have  a  glass  of  something  lot.  Here’s 
a  shilling  for  you,  and  if  you  are  back  witl  n  the  hour, 
you  shall  have  half-a-crown  more.” 

It  was  wrong  to  give  him  the  shilling  beforehand,  and 
I  knew  it  was  when  I  saw  his  eyes  twink'e.  An  excel¬ 
lent  servant  in  other  respects.  Master  John  was  over¬ 
load  of  the  bottle,  and  hardly  ever  went  into  the  town 
that  he  did  not  return  “  a  wee  bit  fou.”  But  what  was 
to  be  done?  I  detest  going  out  in  the  snow.  Do  what 
you  will,  it  gets  down  your  neck,  and  clings  to  your 
hair,  and  creeps  into  your  boots,  and  makq^  your  feet 
cold,  wet,  and  prone  to  chilblains.  There  was  less  danger 
now  of  slipping  backwards  and  jarring  the  vertebral 
column  to  the  very  base  of  the  brain,  but  the  snow  was 
blinding,  and  if  there  was  a  drift  anywhere,  I  might  be 
in  up  to  my  middle  before  I  could  say  “Jack  Robinson” 
— though  why  people  should  repeat  that  gentleman’s 
unromantic  name  as  an  indication  of  the  flight  of  time, 
it  might  be  hard  to  determine. 

My  fears  respecting  John’s  punctuality  were  too  well 
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justified  by  the  event.  The  shilling  was  spent  before 
he  thought  of  delivering  his  message,  and  by  that  time 
he  had  so  completely  fuddled  himself  that  he  conveyed 
to  Dr.  Reid  the  impression  that  his  patient  was  dead, 
and  that  his  presence  was  only  needed  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Rose  and  myself. 

“  Meester  Oliphaunt,”  he  mumbled  out,  “  eentimated 
he  wud  be  mickle  obleeged  if  I  wud  gang  doon  into  the 
toon  wi’  a’  conveenient  despautch,  and  mak’  ye  acquentit 
wi’  a  wee  bit  accident  that’s  come  to  Meestress  Caumel.” 

“  Accident !  What  kind  of  accident?  Is  she  much 
hurt  ?  Go  on,  man,  can’t  you  ?” 

“  Weel,  she’ll  no’  be  much  hurt,  I’m  thinking.  She’s 
jest  fa’en  doon  the  stair  and  broken  her  ncek.” 

“  Good  heavens !  Broken  her  neck?  Do  you  mean 
that  the  old  lady  is  dead  ?” 

“  I  canna  jest  certify  that  she’s  deed;  but  wi’her  neek 
broken  she’ll  no’  be  verra  lang-lived.  I’m  thinking.”  And 
the  drunken  idiot  chuckled  at  his  small  humour. 

“  And  Miss  Rose — how  does  she  bear  this  loss?” 

“  Meestress  Rose  is  as  well  as  can  be  expecktit,  and 
Meester  Oliphaunt  is  free  o’  his  siller  the  day,  for  he 
gar’d  me  tak’  a  shilling.  ‘  John,’  says  he,  ‘  maybe  ye’ll 
find  it  cauld — it’s  snawing  sae  gaily — tak’  a  drap  o’  some¬ 
thing  warm  as  ye  gang  alang,  and  bid  the  doctor  no 
hurry  hissel.’  ” 

Under  these  circumstances  the  doctor  did  not  hurry 
himself,  but  disposed  of  his  town  patients  before  he 
breasted  the  hill  to  Myrtleberry  Lodge.  His  idea  was 
that  Rose  might  need  a  soothing  draught,  though  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  her  natural  coldness  of 
temperament  to  apprehend  any  violent  demonstrations 
of  sorrow  and  despair.  Fully  two  hours  had  elapsed 
before  Dr.  Reid  made  his  appearance,  and  a  glance 
satisfied  him  that,  for  all  he  could  do,  he  might  have 
stayed  away  altogether.  The  collar-bone  had  been 
dislocated,  the  right  leg  fractured  a  little  above  the 
ankle,  and  the  nervous  system  fatally  deranged  by  the 
shock.  For  upwards  of  half-an-hour  Miss  Campbell 
had  remained  apparently  unconscious,  though  incessantly 
moaning.  By  degrees,  however,  she  shook  off  this 
comatose  state,  and  thanked  Rose  and  myself  for  our 
attention  to  her.  She  was  very  patient,  and  complained 
very  little  of  the  pain  she  must  have  been  suffering. 


After  awhile  her  mind  began  to  wander,  and  she 
appeared  to  be  conversing  with  one  who  must  at  some 
period  or  another  have  been  very  dear  to  her.  She 
addressed  him  frequently  by  the  name  of  David,  and 
lavished  upon  him  the  most  affectionate  and  loving 
epithets.  That  fit  passed  away,  and  a  new  vision  flitted 
across  her  clouded  mind.  He  had  forsaken  her  for 
another.  He  had  been  trifling  with  her  girlish  feelings 
— idly  amusing  himself  at  the  price  of  her  life’s  happi¬ 
ness.  As  men  are  blinded  by  a  sheet  of  burning  copper 
held  before  their  eyes,  so  had  this  poor  lady’s  heart 
been  shrivelled  and  dried  up  by  the  flame  of  unrequited 
love.  My  wife  and  I  involuntarily  exchanged  glances. 
Here  was  the  secret  of  the  embroidery-frame,  of  those 
long  hours  of  silence  and  abstraction,  of  that  cold,  un¬ 
bending  gravity,  of  her  anxiety  with  regard  to  Rose. 

A  very  slight  e.xamination  satisfied  Dr.  Reid  that  any 
attempt  to  replace  the  collar-bone,  or  reset  the  leg, 
would  only  add  acute  anguish  to  the  dull  aching  pain 
under  which  his  patient  was  fast  sinking.  He  con¬ 
tented  himself,  therefore,  with  administering  a  narcotic, 
which  induced  a  light  refreshing  slumber  of  half-an- 
hour’s  duration  or  so.  When  she  again  opened  her 
eyes  she  was  composed  and  self-possessed,  and  with  a 
faint  smile  held  out  her  hands  to  us. 

“  I  am  going,”  she  said.  “  Try  to  love  each  other. 
Do  not  weep.  Rose.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  You  will  be 
happier  when  I  am  out  of  the  way.  !h.Ieiciful  heavens  !” 
she  exclaimed,  making  a  frantic  attempt  to  raise  herself 
to  a  sitting  posture.  “  My  will !  my  will !  Paper  ! 
Quick  !  quick  !  Bring  paper,  pens,  ink  !  Doctor, 
write — write!  Oh,  my  God  I  Rose — last  will — testa¬ 
ment — new  testament  I  I  give  !”  she  screamed — “  I  give 
and  bequeath - ’’ 

These  were  her  last  intelligible  utterances.  She  went 
on  raving,  indeed,  for  some  time  longer  ;  wringing  her 
hands,  clutching  at  the  bedclothes,  and  wailing  in  a  low, 
sad  key.  This  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  her  voice 
growing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  her  movements  feebler 
and  less  complete  ;  and  then  her  jaw  dropped,  her  eyes 
became  fixed,  but  void  of  all  expression,  a  change 
passed  over  her  face,  smoothing  out  many  a  wrinkle, 
the  lips  bent  into  a  smile,  but  life  had  passed  away,  the 
spirit  had  fled,  and  we  stood  in  the  presence  of  Death. 


SONNET  TO  “HER.” 


Thine  is  an  ever-changing  beauty  :  now. 

With  that  proud  look,  so  lofty,  yet  serene 
In  its  high  majesty,  thou  seem’st  a  queen. 

With  all  her  diamonds  blazing  on  her  brow  ! 

Anon  I  see — as  gentler  thoughts  arise 

And  mould  thy  features  in  their  sweet  control — 
The  pure  white  ray  that  lights  a  maiden’s  soul, 


And  struggles  outward  through  her  drooping  eyes : 
Anon  they  flash  I  and  now  a  golden  light 
Bursts  o’er  thy  beauty,  like  the  Orient’s  glow 
Bathing  thy  shoulders,  and  thy  bosom’s  snow, 
And  all  the  woman  beams  upon  my  sight ! 

I  kneel  unto  the  queen,  like  knight  of  yore — 
The  maid  I  love,  the  woman  I  adore. 

S. 
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THE  READING  OF  A  DREAM. 

A  Tale. 

There  dwelt  in  olden  time,  so  runs  my  tale, 

A  widow  full  of  years,  yet  still  as  hale 
And  hearty  in  her  age  as  if  her  strength 
Had  stayed  the  while  her  days  had  run  their  length; 
Buxom  she  was  and  active  still,  though  poor, 

And  lived  upon  the  margin  of  the  moor 

That  from  the  Dart  is  named ;  and  daughters  twain 

Abode  there  also  in  that  small  domain. 

Content  to  comfort  the  remaining  years 
Of  her  whose  aged  footstep  slowly  nears 
The  margin  of  that  vast  and  shoreless  sea 
Which  puzzled  mortals  call  Eternity. 

Of  one  of  these  two  maids  I  would  unfold 
A  tale  that  hath  not  heretofore  been  told. 

That  ye  may  gather  from  this  simple  page 
Some  golden  lesson  good  for  youth  or  age. 

A  rustic  cottage,  something  worse  for  time. 

But  o’er  whose  bareness  fragrant  roses  climb. 

Was  not  an  unapt  emblem  of  the  dame 
Whose  home  it  was,  for  whensoe’er  you  came 
And  with  her  talked,  though  learning  small  had  she. 
Her  godly  virtue  none  could  help  but  see  ; 

Not  forced  on  all  in  Puritanic  style. 

But  just  as  natural  as  her  peaceful  smile. 

The  Bible  was  her  school,  nor  had  she  thought 
But  that  .all  others  in  the  same  were  taught — 
Though  wiser  they — her  words  were  ever  free 
From  affectation  cr  hypocrisy. 

A  little  g.arden  led  up  to  the  door 
Wherein  sweet  marjoram  grew,  and  many  more 
Of  those  old-fashioned  llowers  our  grand.ames  prized. 
Before  the  world  so  much  had  botanised 
Tliat  they  have  now  become  .almost  as  rare 
As  tliose  that  drove  them  from  the  g.ay  parterre  ; 
Where  hcrl)s  were  g.athered  witli  religious  thought 
Of  .all  the  blessings  with  which  they  were  fraught 
To  ease  m.ankind  of  many  doleful  ills. 

Themselves  no  small  ones — ’tis  the  dose  that  kills, 

A  //owr-aopathy  known  I  wot 

Long  before  Hahnemann  his  fame  had  got! 

Behind  tlie  cottage  an  enclosure  small 
Contained  a  pig-stye  and  a  dovecot  tall ; 

A  fowl-house  and  a  shed  with  roof  of  furze 
Completed  this  small  tenement  ot  hers. 

This  was  her  farm\  ard  where  she  kept  two  sows, 

A  cock  .and  hens,  and  eke  two  brindled  cows 


That  all  day  long  upon  the  common  fed. 

But  c.ame  .at  even  home  to  their  own  shed. 

And  since  the  d.ay  that  she  waas  last  a  wife 
Here  had  she  led  a  p.atient,  simple  life  ; 

Few  her  possessions  and  as  few  her  cares, 

For  many  fears  attend  on  many  wares. 

By  culture  of  her  g.arden  she  essayed 
The  pangs  of  destitution  to  evade, 

And  added  yet  unto  her  little  store 
By  simple  husbandry'  a  trifle  more. 

Stout,  bonny  lasses  were  her  daughters  two. 

With  eyes  that  danced  with  laughter,  fair  to  view; 
Their  hair,  which  Nature  plenteously  supplied, 
W.as  with  a  little  dainty  ribbon  tied  ; 

No  wish  h.ad  they  to  seek  the  barber’s  aid 
To  spoil  what  Nature  h.ad  so  richly  made. 

Nor  sought  the  roses  on  their  cheeks  to  hide  ; — 
Theirs  was  a  simpler  art,  a  truer  pride, 

Th.at  would  with  horror  have  beheld  the  way 
Their  foolish  sisters  deck  themselves  to-day  ! 

Full  simple  w.as  their  life:  no  dainty  meals 
Upon  their  board  were  spre.ad,  no  languor  steals 
Their  appetite  away',  repletion  ne’er 
Brought  indigestion,  for  a  simple  fare 
Keeps  doctors  at  a  distance,  and  the  gout 
Ne’er  troubles  those  who  always  are  about 
In  open  air,  be  weather  wet  or  fine. 

Water  and  milk  was  all  their  drink,  no  wine 
Or  liquor  doubtful,  called  by  various  names. 

So  needful,  as  is  thought,  to  modern  dames ; 
Brown  bread  and  bacon,  and  some  eggs  beside. 
For  all  these  things  they  could  at  home  provide. 

J.inc  W.1S  the  fairer  of  these  maidens  deemed. 
Two  swains  at  le.ast  of  this  opinion  seemed  : — 
John  the  tall  miller’s  son,  beside  the  brook 
Where  stood  the  mill  to  which  she  oft  betook 
Her  w'.iy  to  purchase  sundry'  b.igs  of  meal. 

Had  felt  her  charms  upon  his  senses  steal ; 
Honest  the  lad  and  simple,  but  he  felt 
Afr.aid  to  speak  the  love  that  in  him  dwelt. 

Oft  tried  to  show  it  in  an  awkward  way. 

But  feared  to  hear  her  answer  him  with  Nay. 

She  was  a  d.ark-ey'ed  lass  and  something  pert. 
Though  in  her  heart  she  did  not  mean  to  flirt. 
Yet  there  was  th.at  about  her  which  inclined 
Some  folks  to  think  she  knew  not  her  own  mind. 
And  well  it  might  be,  for  she  knew  her  youth 
Would  pass  away,  and  so  she  thought  forsooth 
To  make  the  utmost  of  it,  .and  to  reap 
Wh.at  she  deemed  triumphs,  and  her  heart  to  keep 
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Until  she  thouglit  it  time  to  put  aside 
The  playfulness  of  life  and  be  a  bride  ; 

Not  thinking  they  who  will  not  when  they  may, 
Too  often  cannot,  when  they  would,  say  “  Yea  1  ” 

Mary,  the  other  daughter,  was  a  blonde. 

And,  like  unto  some  peaceful,  sunny  pond. 

Gentle  she  was  and  meek,  nor  would  intrude 
Herself  at  any  time.  Hers  was  the  mood 
That  listens  and  drinks  in':  “A  silent  tongue 
Makes  a  wise  head,”  hath  oftentimes  been  sung, 
Though,  as  1  take  it,  rather  ’tis  the  fruit 
Of  wisdom  there  already  than  the  root  : 

And  Mary’s  heart  no  lover  yet  desired. 

None  were  encouraged,  though  a  few  admired. 

Another  swain  there  was  in  neighbouring  town. 
Who  oft  on  Jane  had  cast  his  glances  dowii 
When  riding  past  that  way  he  stopped  to  drink 
The  widow’s  rich  new  milk,  although,  methink. 
His  thirst  was  deeper  fixed  within  his  heart 
Than  could  the  heat  of  summer’s  day  impart. 

A  life  of  idleness  had  not  inclined 
His  feet  in  virtue’s  path,  and  all  his  mind 
Was  bent  upon  his  clothes  ;  he  strove  to  gain 
A  reputation  by  his  follies  vain. 

Acted  the  beau  and  thought  it  fine  indeed 
To  gain  a  woman’s  he.art ;  but  gave  no  heed 
To  keep  the  love  dissimulation  woke. 

Nor  cared  he  if  that  loving  heart  he  broke. 

And  with  his  Haltering  speeches  and  pretence 
He  blinded  for  a  while  all  Jane’s  good  sense  ; 

She,  silly  moth!  so  fluttered  round  the  flame, 

She  very  nearly  to  destruction  came  ! 

Pleased  with  his  winning  way  and  dubious  talk. 
Oft  would  she  stroll  to  meet  him  in  his  walk. 

And  though  she  scarce  escaped  his  passion’s  will. 
Yet  fascinated  did  she  meet  him  still. 

And  was  almost  beguiled  one  moonlight  eve 
Her  mother’s  cottage  for  himself  to  leave. 

He  spoke  of  love,  and  clasped  her  to  his  side, 
And  asked  her  would  she  be  his  lovely  bride  ; 

And  drew  such  pictures  of  her  future  life 
As  made  her  long,  yet  fear,  to  be  his  wife  ; 

The  tempter  was  to  her  an  angel  white. 

And  sore  she  struggled  between  wrong  and  right ; 
While  the  true  Ministering  Spirit  stood 
Some  little  sp.ace  aside,  though  oft  he  would 
Approach  and  whisper  something  in  her  ear. 
Whereat  her  face  would  whiten  as  with  fear. 

She  heard  the  “  still  small  voice  ”  within  her  speak. 
Not  quite  unheeded  ;  and  she  went  to  seek 
Her  bed  and  think  it  over,  that  she  might 
Give  him  his  answer  on  the  morrow  night ; 

Where  soon  she  fell  asleep,  and  a  dream  dreamed. 
And  woke  with  fright,  so  horrible  it  seemed. 

And  at  her  erj-  her  sister  Mary  woke. 

And  gently  unto  her  to  soothe  her  spoke  : 

"  Wherefore,  O  my  sweet  sister  !  do  you  weep. 
And  what  hath  startled  so  your  peaceful  sleep  "i 
Now  tell  me  what  it  is,  that  you  may  take 
Such  remedy  as  needful  for  your  sake.” 

Whereon  she  opened  all  her  secret  heart. 

And  told  the  dream  that  so  had  made  her  start. 

“  Behold,  then  I  in  my  dream  I  chanced  to  stray 
Out  in  the  meadows  on  a  summer’s  day. 


The  lovely  verdure  of  the  grass  beguiled 
My  footsteps  onward,  for  all  nature  smiled  ; 

I  longed  to  gather  every  opening  flower 
That  blossomed  in  my  path  that  sunny  hour  ; 
When  gaily  o’er  my  head  a  butterlly 
Of  gorgeous  size  and  colour  flitted  by. 

Sure  never  had  I  seen  such  pretty  prize 
As  was  presented  to  my  gladdened  eyes. 

And  then  a  madness  seized  me  to  possess 
That  fairy  creature  in  its  loveliness  ; 

And  heeding  not  what  obstacles  then  lay 
Across  my  path,  1  followed  all  that  day 
O’er  hill  and  dale,  by  many  a  winding  brook. 
Nor  let  my  gaze  forsake  the  way  it  took. 

Until  at  last  it  flew  into  a  wood. 

Whither  1  followed  in  a  reckless  mood. 

And  not  until  its  shadows  thicker  grew 
Did  it  at  last  escape  from  my  lost  view. 

And  then  1  turned,  my  footsteps  to  retrace. 

But  that  1  missed  my  way  in  that  wild  place. 
When,  as  1  slowly  in  the  twilight  crept, 

A  gaunt,  grey  wolf  from  out  the  thicket  leapt, 
And  stood  before  me.  Stricken  dumb  with  fright, 
I  would  have  fled,  but  had  no  power  for  flight ; 
He  sprang  towards  me,  when,  from  hand  unseen. 
An  arrow  pierced  his  head,  and  on  the  green. 
Just  at  my  feet,  he  fell  with  sudden  stroke — 

My  speech  returned,  and  with  my  screams  I  woke.” 

Said  Mary,  “  I  have  always  been  inclined 
To  think  our  dreams  by  Providence  designed 
To  warn  of  danger  near,  or  point  our  way. 

When  we  from  lack  of  wisdom  go  astray ; 

Or  teach  the  mind  some  lesson  good  to  learn. 

If  we  have  but  the  wisdom  to  discern 
The  truth  that  is  concealed  in  such  a  guise — 

For  sooth  ’tis  not  revealed  to  careless  eyes  ; 

And  though  I  coulil  not  say  such  wisdom  mine, 
Yet  still,  methinks,  I  can  your  dream  divine. 

“The  butterfly  that  you  so  hot  pursued. 

Into  the  precincts  of  th.at  darksome  wood. 
Betokens  your  gay  lover.  Doth  he  care. 

So  he  enjoy  himself,  how  you  may  fare  "i 
A  heartless  creature,  frivolous  and  vain — 

When  you  have  won  him  what  will  be  your  gain  ? 
From  all  the  bright  and  sunny  paths  of  life 
He  will  entice  you  by  the  charm  of  Wife  ! 

(An  emjity  word,  ’twill  be  no  more  from  him  !) 

To  ways  wherein  the  light  of  heaven  is  dim. 

And  that  grim  wolf  is  emblem,  do  not  doubt. 

Of  some  great  danger  that  doth  lurk  about ; 

From  which,  if  you  escape,  ’twill  be  alone 
God’s  proviilence  to  you  directly  shown. 

As  may  be  gathered  in  that  you  saw  not 

The  unerring  hand  that  that  grim  wolf  had  shot ; 

Ncr  am  I  (piite  assured  but  it  may  mean 

That  God  would  s.ave  you  from  that  dreadful  scene 

By  taking  you  away  ;  you  were  asleep 

When  that  this  vision  did  your  senses  steep. 

But  now  are  safe  awake ;  so  it  may  be 
You’ll  wake  from  this  life  to  eternity  !  ” 

Whereat  was  Jane  all  woe-begone  and  sad. 
Wishing  that  she  such  dream  had  never  had. 

She  to  her  sister’s  voice  gave  present  heed. 

And  promised  that  no  longer  would  she  lead 
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Her  footsteps  in  the  way  that  now  they  ran  ; 

She  would  forswear  the  world,  and  chiefly  Man  ! 

And  when  the  morrow  dawned  she  would  dismiss 
Her  doubtful  lover  with  a  last  fond  kiss  ! 

Xay,  you  must  see  him  not,  to  kiss  or  speak, 

Your  will  is  willinjj,  but  your  flesh  is  weak, 

And  well  I  know  if  once  within  his  arms. 

You  straiijhtway  will  forget  all  these  alarms  ! 
Wherefore  be  ruled  by  me  and  send  him  word. 

That  his  departure  hence  be  not  deferred.” 

But  think  you  not,"  said  Jane,  “that  dreams  may  be 
The  product  of  our  mind's  infirmity  ? 

May  it  not  be  that  dreams  have  for  their  cause 
Our  disobedience  to  God’s  natural  laws  ? 

For  if  the  stomach  we  the  least  derange 
The  colour  of  our  thoughts  will  often  change  ; 
Perchance  to  this  1  owe  my  ugly  dream. 

Which  of  such  direful  consequence  you  deem  !  ” 

“  I  will  concede,”  said  Mary',  in  reply, 

“  That  many  phantasies  do  through  us  fly 
When  we  do  sleep,  most  curious  and  grotesque. 

Like  those  quaint  carvings  we  call  arabesque  ; 

So  in  a  room  where  is  but  little  light 
From  fitful  gleam  of  fire,  now  glimmering  bright. 
Now  dying  low,  what  figures  dim  and  weird 
Have  often  in  the  furniture  appeared! 

But  as  we  know  more  light  would  these  disperse 
So  do  we  know  such  dreams  are  nothing  worse  ; 

But  when  we  can  our  dreams  distinctly  trace. 

When  we  have  waked,  and  know  each  for.n  and  place. 
And  well  remembered  is  each  incident. 

We  rrtay  be  sure  the  vision  has  been  sent 
For  warning  or  for  guidance  ; — be  advised. 

Nor  let  this  gracious  warning  be  despised  ! 

“  Lo  !  do  you  not  from  Holy  Writ  recall 
The  dream  of  Jacob,  where  a  ladder  tall. 

Reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  angels  fair 
Went  up  and  down  upon  that  narrow  stair  ? 

Doubtless  that  was  to  show  to  Jacob’s  mind 
How  narrow  was  the  way  which  he  should  find. 

How  Joseph’s  dreams  his  wicked  brethren  save. 
Though  they  had  doomed  him  to  an  early  grave  ? 

And  Pharaoh  also,  was  he  not  so  taught 
That  through  a  famine  he  his  people  brought. 
Instructed  by  a  dream  ? — nor  be  forgot 
The  dreams  his  butler  and  his  baker  got. 

And  with  such  instances  the  Bible  teems — 

The  prophet  Daniel  chiefly  speaks  of  dreams 
And  their  interpretation  ;  I  could  cite 
Enough  to  occupy  the  live-long  night; 

But  not  to  keep  you  longer,  I  have  read. 

Within  an  author  who  hath  well  been  said 
To  write  with  Truth’s  own  pen,  a  marvellous  tale. 
Which  I  will  herewith  tell,  if  memory  fail 
Me  not  in  this  my  need. 

“  Far  in  the  West 

There  dwelt  a  man  whom  God  had  greatly  blest 
In  cattle,  and  in  houses,  and  in  land. 

And  money  without  end  he  could  command  ; 

Who  one  night  as  he  slept  a  vision  had 
Of  many  people  very  thinly  clad. 

Who  in  the  mountains  wandered  up  and  down. 

Lost  in  the  snow  and  far  from  any  town  ; 


And  gazing  more  intently  he  perceived 
This  caravan  would  starve  unless  relieved. 

He  noted  well  each  famished  countenance. 

And  how  the  mountains  round  them  did  advance 
Their  lofty  sides  ; — and  then  awoke  with  fear. 

So  frightful  did  the  dream  to  him  appear. 

Again  he  slept,  again  dreamt  as  before, 

A  third  time  dreamt,  then  woke  to  sleep  no  more. 

For  well-assured  was  he  the  dream  was  true. 

And  he  bethought  him  what  ’twas  best  to  do; 

When,  meeting  with  a  friend,  a  traveller  bold. 

He  straightway  did  to  him  the  whole  unfold. 

And  so  minutely  did  the  scenery  tr.ace 
His  friend  declared  he  knew  the  very  place. 

This  rich  man  then  resolved  to  send  a  band 

Of  men  unto  the  spot,  to  lend  a  hand 

To  save  these  people  ;  and  though  many  sneered. 

He  was  not  from  his  purpose  to  be  jeered. 

The  expedition  started,  and  they  found 
The  stall  ing  people  on  the  very  ground 
The  man  had  seen  in  vision.  God  h.ad  heard 
The  prayers  they  offered,  and  His  i)ity  stirred 
This  man  unto  their  rescue  by  a  dream. 

And  ever  after  was  his  fame  supreme. 

“The  other  instance  that  1  would  relate 
Is  from  an  author  whose  repute  is  great ; 

He  tells  how  one  Telano  de  Molise 

Was  married  to  a  wife  whom  nought  could  please  : 

So  cross-grained  and  fantastical  was  she. 

She  pleased  not  others  nor  would  humoured  be. 

It  chanced  one  night  he  dreamt  that  in  a  grove 
Whereto  she  often  walked,  he  saw  her  rove  ; 

A  pleasant  place  it  was, — when  unawares 
A  wolf  leaps  on  her  and  her  face  he  tears. 

So  loud  she  cried  for  help  the  wolf  then  fled. 

Though  she  was  left  almost  as  good  as  dead. 
Whereon  he  spake  next  morning,  ‘  O  my  wife ! 
Though  you  have  led  me  but  a  sorry  life 
I  should  be  grieved  if  any  evil  fell 
Upon  you,  for  in  truth  I  love  you  well  ; 

Therefore  be  ruled  by  me,  nor  go  this  day 
Into  that  grove  where  you  are  wont  to  stray.’ 

And  when  she  sought  his  reason,  he  displayed 
His  dream  unto  her  ;  but  she  answer  made, 

•  He  dreams  of  evil  who  would  evil  sec  !  ’ 

Said  he,  ‘  I  guessed  what  your  reply  would  be. 

But  that  you  go  not  I  entreat  you  still  I  ’ 

And  she,  for  once,  consented  to  his  will. 

But  afterwards  she  thought,  ‘  This  rogue  would  cheat 
Me  into  blindness :  doubtless  he  would  meet 
Some  mistress  that  he  hath,  and  thinks  to  fright 
Me  thence,  but  I  will  witness  the  whole  sight  I  ’ 

So  when  her  husband  had  departed,  she 
Set  off  to  watch  who  in  the  grove  might  be. 

When,  as  she  stood  unguarded,  with  a  bound 
The  wolf  had  seized  and  thrown  her  to  the  ground. 

But  hearing  her  loud  shouts  some  shepherds  came 
And  drove  the  beast  away  and  saved  the  dame  ; 

But  ever  after  till  her  death  she  showed 
The  marks  she  to  her  folly  richly  owed. 

From  these  you  see  that  dreams  are  not  in  vain. 

But  that  they  should  our  thoughtfulness  obtain  !” 

Again  the  evening  comes — the  sun  is  low. 

And  Jane  hath  made  her  mind  this  once  to  go 
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And  bid  her  lover  a  long,  long  farewell, — 

The  very  thoughts  of  meeting  him  dispel 
The  doubts  and  fears  that  all  day  long  have  dwelt 
Within  her  mind  ;  but  one  thing  now  she  felt, — 
That  she  must  see  him  once  again,  and  then — 
Well,  then  she  knew  not  what,  nor  cared  to  ken. 

They  wander  in  the  twilight,  in  her  ears 
He  all  his  passion  pours,  till  life  appears 
A  worthless  blank  to  Jane  from  him  apart  : 

She  yields  herself  where  she  has  given  her  heart. 
He  is  prepared  for  this  :  two  steeds  are  near. 

Away  they  ride,  northwards  their  course  they  steer. 
But  in  a  wood  through  which  they  slosvly  ride 
Upon  a  sudden  they  twelve  robbers  spied, 

Who  set  upon  them,  capturing  the  man  ; 

Jane’s  horse  took  fright,  and  with  her  off  he  ran. 
Her  lover  now  was  in  a  fearful  plight  : 

The  robbers  stripped  him  and  would  hang  outright ; 
The  rope  was  round  his  neck,  and  on  an  oak 
He  soon  would  lifeless  hang,  when  on  them  broke 
An  ambuscade  of  twenty-five,  who  cry 
“  Kill  every  man  !  Our  leader  shall  not  die  !” 

For  he  was  captain  of  this  robber  band 
That  with  their  crimes  so  long  had  filled  the  land. 
And  well  had  Jane  escaped  from  such  a  snare  ; — 
Sure  death  were  better  than  their  lot  to  share  ! 

Now  after  this  fell  deed  they  judged  it  good 
To  quickly  hasten  from  this  bloody  wood. 

Which  thing  they  do  ;  their  leader  sought  in  vain. 
So  had  them  search  the  wood  to  capture  Jane  ; 

And  he.  returning  at  a  later  day. 

Was  captured  as  he  rode  upon  his  way 
By  those  who  were  employed  to  find  the  gang. 

And  him  being  known  they  very  quickly  hang. 

Now  let  us  follow  her  capricious  fate 
Who  was  reduced  to  such  a  lonely  state. 

When  last  we  saw  her ;  after  many  a  mile. 

Her  horse  grew  tired  and  checked  his  speed  awhile. 
And  all  that  night  and  great  part  of  next  day 
She  wandered  up  and  down  to  find  a  way 
Out  of  that  dreadful  wood,  when  chance  revealed 
A  little  cottage  'neath  the  trees  concealed. 

Thither  her  horse  she  guided  that  she  might 
Obtain  some  food  and  lodging  for  the  night; 

For  what  with  fasting  long,  and  wounds  received 
From  thorns  and  brambles,  and  so  much  had  grieved 
For  loss  of  him  she  loved,  she  was  brought  low 
To  such  extent  she  could  no  farther  go. 

The  honest  woodman  dwelling  in  that  cot 
Asked  what  had  brought  her  to  that  lonely  spot. 
And  she  replying  told  her  piteous  tale. 

With  many  tears  and  sobs,  and  cheeks  all  pale. 

“  Daughter,”  he  answered,"  welcome  shall  you  be 
To  whatsoever  here  your  eye  may  see  ; 

Yet  would  I  warn  you  there  be  many  bands. 

Both  friends  and  foes,  who  on  us  lay  their  hands. 
As  they  are  passing  nigh  continually. 

Who  often  do  us  wanton  injury  ; 

So  that  if  such  a  band  this  night  appear 
We  cannot  shield  you  from  their  will,  I  fear — 
Though  I  have  seen  enough  of  them  I  trow.” 

She  answer  made,  “Yet  will  I  tarry  now. 

To  God  1  will  commit  myself  and  you. 

And  in  His  keeping  sleep  the  whole  night  through.” 
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She  following  then  the  woodman’s  wife  was  led 
Straight  to  the  place  where  stood  her  little  bed. 

While  he  put  up  her  horse  within  his  yard 
And  loosed  his  dog  to  keep  the  better  guard. 

But  when  the  night  into  the  morning  broke, 

’Midst  noise  of  many  voices  Jane  awoke  ; 

And  having  lain  herself  down  in  her  clothes. 

For  fear  of  danger,  she  at  once  arose 

And  went  down  to  the  yard,  where  she  espied 

A  haycock  under  which  she  fain  would  hide. 

And  hardly  is  she  hidden  when  the  thieves 
Come  flocking  in  the  yard  like  autumn  leaves; 

And  one  man  in  the  haycock  thrust  his  spear 
Where  she  was  hidden,  and  it  grazed  her  ear 
And  filled  her  with  alarm  :  yet  movetl  she  not. 

Nor  had  her  tongue  her  wise  behests  forgot. 

Now  having  found  her  horse  they  all  draw  near. 

And  questioned  the  old  man  whence  came  it  here? 

He  with  a  ready  wit  an  answer  made 

That  to  his  house  the  night  before  it  strayed  : 

Doubtless  his  owner  hath  by  wolves  been  slain. 

“  ’Tis  well.”  said  they,  “  his  loss  hath  been  our  gain.” 
And  then  they  ate  and  drank,  and  took  their  fill. 

And  after  leave,  and  all  the  place  is  still. 

And  then  the  woodman  said  unto  his  wife, 

“  I  fear  our  lodger  must  have  lost  her  life — 

She  is  not  in  the  house,  nor  have  I  seen 

Her  form  since  first  the  robbers  here  have  been  ; 

Her  horse  is  gone.  I  would  I  knew  her  fate, 

I  fear  me  she  hath  fled  by  the  back  gate 

Into  the  wood  for  safety,  and  will  find 

That  death  from  wolves  she  dreaded  from  mankind  !  ” 

“Then  let  your  fears  be  easy,”  she  replied. 

And  told  him  where  she  saw  the  lady  hide. 

They  go  and  lead  her  forth  half  dead  with  fear. 

And  with  the  blood  still  trickling  from  her  ear. 

Much  pleased  the  woodman  was  to  find  her  there. 
Though  grieved  to  see  what  ills  she  had  to  bear. 

And  having  used  such  remedies  as  lay 
Within  their  power,  she  rested  there  that  day 
To  heal  her  wound,  while  that  this  honest  two 
Bethought  them  what  ’twas  best  for  them  to  do  ; 

And  on  the  morrow  morn  this  worthy  man 
Revealed  to  Jane  what  seemed  a  fitting  plan  : 

Within  the  wood,  some  distance  from  their  cot. 

There  stood  a'  castle  in  a  lonesome  spot. 

Wherein  there  lived  a  great  and  powerful  lord 
Who  doubtless  would  to  her  his  help  afford. 

Thither  he  purposed  that  she  should  proceed. 

And  he  himself  her  footsteps  there  would  lead. 

To  this  she  gave  consent,  and  when  they  came 
Into  the  courtyard,  lo  !  the  knight’s  fair  dame 
There  wandered  with  her  maidens,  and  expressed 
^luch  pity  for  Jane’s  sorrows,  and  caressed 
Her  sorrow-stricken  face,  and  said  that  she 
Should  henceforth  one  of  her  fair  maidens  be  ; 

For  Jane  had  not  revealed  for  verj-  shame 
Her  actual  stor)’  and  her  proper  name. 

But  had  invented  as  she  came  along 
A  story  that  she  thought  would  hide  her  wrong. 

And  here  she  led  an  outward  peaceful  life 
Though  in  her  mind  there  worked  a  fearful  strife; 
And  alter  many  days  were  passed,  gave  birth 
Unto  a  son  who  lived  not  long  on  earth. 
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For  he  was  weak  and  sickly  ;  and  Jane  pined 
So  greatly  for  him  that  she  lost  her  mind, 

And  had  to  be  confined  within  her  room. 

And  years  passed  o’er  her  in  that  living  tomb, 

Till  she  with  grief  and  sorrow  seemed  so  old 
That  no  one  rightly  could  her  age  have  told. 

How  often  had  she  mourned  that  she  had  lent 
Her  ear  to  tlatterj' !  had  she  been  content 
With  his  true  love  who  knew  no  artful  ways. 

How  peaceful  and  how  blest  had  been  her  days  ! 
Andshe  could  witnessthat  somedreamscame  true — 

Would  that  such  warnings  she  had  kept  in  view. 

But  vain  regrets  will  not  undo  the  past. 

The  seed  will  bear  its  own  fruit  at  the  last ; 

Repenting  showers  ne’er  can  wash  us  clean. 

Nor  yet  renew  the  leaves  that  once  were  green  ; 

The  dust  of  the  world’s  highway  is  ingrained 
In  each  young  leaf,  and  life’s  fair  tree  is  stained  ; 

But  washed  by  such  a  shower  the  autumn  hues 
May  brighter  shine,  and  oft-descending  dews 
May  keep  it  fresh.  But  not  till  winter  drear 
Hath  come  and  gone,  and  spring  again  appear. 

Will  th.at  fair  tree  again  put  forth  its  green 
And  tender  leaves ;  for  death  must  touch  the  scene 
Before  the  sin-stained  soul  again  can  rise 
Free  from  all  stains  before  its  Maker's  eyes  ! 

At  last  it  happened  that  she  did  perceive 
A  way  by  which  she  could  her  prison  leave, 

And  one  dark  night  she  stole  the  castle  forth. 

And  fled  with  face  averted  from  the  north. 

Seized  with  .a  sudden  longing  to  return 
Unto  her  home,  and  of  its  inmates  learn. 

Soon  as  this  purpose  had  possessed  her  soul. 

Her  mind  was  eased,  and  reason  gained  control 
Where  long  it  had  unseated  been,  and  night 
Had  reigned  supreme  where  should  have  shone  the  light. 
And  guided  by  a  power  she  could  not  trace. 

She,  after  many  days,  regains  the  j)lace 
Where  stood  her  mother’s  cottage  on  the  heath. 

So  from  a  hill  she  views  it  all  beneath. 

And  a  strong  flood  of  feelings  filled  her  breast. 

She  sat  her  down  beneath  a  tree  to  rest. 

While  recollections  of  the  sunny  past. 

When  all  was  jicace,  crowd  in  her  memory  fast ; 

Her  tender  mother — should  she  find  her  still  ? 

What  changes  would  have  happened  at  the  mill? 

Where  was  her  sister  Mary  and  the  home 
Which  she  long  years  ago  had  left  to  roam 
Upon  her  self-willed  jiath  of  grief  and  shame? 

Oh,  might  she  think  that  they  were  still  the  same. 

And  thither  go  to  hide  her  weary  head. 

And  humbly  work  to  earn  her  daily  bread  ! 


Then  with  a  sigh  she  hastens  on  her  way 
To  solve  her  doubts  and  fears  without  d.elay. 
Though  every  step  she  took  along  the  lane 
Was  fraught  with  recollections  and  with  pain. 

At  last  she  nears  the  little  cottage  door. 

So  often  entered  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 

And,  looking  up,  her  heart  at  once  di.ined 
That  ’twas  no  more  what  she  had  hoped  to  find. 
The  garden  g.ate  stood  open,  but  the  place 
Looked  long-neglected  ;  nowhere  could  she  trace 
A  single  sign  of  life  ;  there  was  no  sound. 

Save  what  her  footsteps  made  uiton  the  ground. 

The  cottage  doors  were  locked,  the  windows  b.arred. 
And  weeds  were  thickly  grown  about  the  yard; 

No  longer  climbed  the  rose-vine  o’er  the  walls. 

No  longer  stood  the  cows  within  the  stalls  ; 

But  all  was  mouldering  slowly  to  decay, 

Just  like  some  body  when  the  soul’s  away. 

And  Jane,  o’ercome,  sat  down  and  sadly  wept. 

And  all  her  hopes  were  to  the  breezes  swi  pt. 

But  she  must  seek  her  mother — whither  gone  ? 

And  towards  the  mill  she  feels  her  footsteps  drawn ; 
And  passing  through  the  churchyard  on  her  way, 

A  humble  tombstone  near  her  path  there  lay. 

Which  she  remembered  not  in  days  of  old. 

And  felt  constrained  to  read  the  tale  it  told. 

“  Sacred  to  the  dear  memory'  of  one 
Who  lost  a  daughter,  but  who  found  a  son. 

Who  placed  this  tribute  of  her  value  here. 

Where  those  who  mourn  her  loss  may  shed  a  tear. 
Peaceful  she  sleeps  within  her  narrow  bed. 

And  waits  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.” 

Then  followed  name  and  date  ;  but  Jane  had  read 
Enough  to  know  she  whom  she  sought  was  dead. 
But  still  she  did  not  weep  ;  a  heavy  stone 
Seemed  o’er  her  well  of  tears  to  have  been  thrown. 
She  onward  bent  her  way,  and  in  her  mind 
Foreshadowed  wh.at  she  at  the  mill  should  find. 
That  stone  had  told  her  all — no  place  remained 
For  her  henceforth  to  fill ;  but  having  gained 
Her  home,  ’twas  home  no  more — her  mother  gone. 
And  Mary'  wed  to  her  old  lover,  John. 

Then  wherefore  stay  ?  all  earthly  ties  were  rent ; 
’Twas  thus  she  mused  as  towards  the  mill  she  went. 

Some  few  months  later,  in  the  churchyard  green. 
Another  little  tombstone  might  be  seen  ; 

Where  Jane  beside  her  mother  sleejts  in  peace. 

For  she  hath  gone  where  shame  and  sorrow  cease. 
And  John  and  Mary'  often  mourn  her  end, — 

Her  loving  sister  and  her  faithful  friend. 


“DIED  FROM  EXHAUSTION.” 

A  True  Tale  of  Melbourne  Life  in  1868. 


Yesterday  evening,  about  five  o’clock,  the 
body  of  an  unknown  man  was  found  in  the 
fields  by  the  Yarra,  above  Prince’s-bridge.  He  was 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  respectably  dressed. 
No  marks  of  violence  or  disease  were  found,  and  after 
a  satisfactory  medical  c\amination  the  jury  returned  a 
\  erdict  of  ‘  tIicJ  from  cshaustioti.'  " — Melbourne  Argus, 
.'\pril  23,  1868. 

'Phis  was  in  the  rich  and  populous  city  of  Melbourne, 
where  men  live  luxuriously,  make  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  build  magnificent  cathedrals,  libraries,  and 
po->t-olfice3.  This  was  in  the  flourishing  colony  of 
Victoria,  where  political  economists  assure  us  that  “  the 
great  house  of  Want  can  hold  its  own  .against  the  great 
house  of  Have.”  This  was  in  the  year  1868,  after  the 
“  dead-lock”  was  over,  when  there  were  railways  to  be 
built,  when  new  industries  were  springing  up,  new  gold¬ 
fields  being  discovered. 

Was  it  not  str.;nge  and  horrible.^  How  did  it  come 
to  happen,  and  whose  fault  was  it  ? 

Whose  fault  it  was  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  How  it 
happened  I  can  tell,  and  I  fear  there  are  many  other 
returned  colonists  who  could  tell  you  stories  equally 
true  and  only  too  similar. 

That  unknown  man  came  to  Australia  nearly  a  year 
before,  he  and  his  unknown  wife,  thinking  that  there 
would  be  room  for  them  and  work  enough  for  both. 
'El'.ey  came  to  work  together,  and  to  wed  into  one  two 
lives.  They  did  not  come  expecting  to  work  apart, 
nor  dreaming  that,  fiir  separated,  one  would  starv'c  alone 
in  those  Yarra  fields.  They  came  with  no  expectation 
of  making  a  fortune  and  going  back  to  England  to 
enjoy  it,  but  they  came  to  settle  there  and  pass  their 
lives  there,  to  help  us  make  of  the  wilderness  a  fruitful 
field,  of  the  bush-path  a  travelled  road,  and  of  the 
desert  place  a  peopled  one.  They  came  to  work 
amongst  us,  to  spend  amongst  us  whatever  they  made, 
to  live  amongst  us,  to  die  amongst  us  when  the  right 
time  came.  They  could  not  bo  expected  to  know  that 
they  would  not  be  welcome  workers  where  there  is 
still  so  much  to  be  done.  In  Australia,  where  men  die 
of  thirst  because  there  are  so  few  wells  dug,  and  of 
hunger  because  it  is  so  far  from  house  to  house,  and  are 
lost  in  the  bush  because  there  are  so  few  roads  made — 
why,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  need  any  man  die  of 
w.int  because  he  can  get  no  work  to  do  ?  Surely  any 
man  with  a  strong  right  arm  and  the  will  to  make 
it  useful  should  have  been  .able  to  find  occupation  in 
Melbourne  or  some  part  of  the  colony  r  Yet  this  un¬ 
known  man,  like  many  others,  sought  it  sorrowing,  and 
found  it  not. 

He  had  received  a  sufficiently  good  education  to  fit 
him  for  many  occupations  besides  the  trade  to  which  he 
belonged,  though  in  that  he  brought  excellent  testi¬ 
monials  of  ability.  He  might  have  filled  to  advantage 
th.e  position  of  clerk,  cashier,  general  agent,  subordi¬ 


nate  government  official,  or  common  schoolmaster,  for 
he  was  intelligent,  well  informed,  industrious,  and  steady. 

l.etters  of  recommendation  to  men  in  business  and 
master-workmen,  a  few  household  goods,  a  sers  iceable 
wardrobe,  and  fifty  pounds  in  cash  were  the  ca-  ital  of 
this  new  immigrant.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just 
the  very  kind  of  man  they  want  in  a  new  country. 
Now,  why  could  not  the  colony  give  him  a  living  ? 

It  happened  thus  : — 

On  delivering  his  letters  they  were  found  next  to 
useless.  In  one  instance  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  had  become  insolvent,  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  state  of  trade,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  assist 
any  one.  Another  had  died,  and  his  widow  and  family 
had  returned  to  England,.  A  ^third  had  sold  off  his 
business  and  gone  to  the  Gympie  diggings.  All  were 
scattered,  helpless,  or  indifTcrent,  and  he  found  himself 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Still  his  heart  did  not  misgive  him  for  the  future  ;  he 
had  fiith  in  himself,  faith  and  hope  in  the  new  country. 
He  resolved  to  make  himself  and  his  wants  known. 
But  how  ?  He  advertised  for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a 
month,  and  had  only  two  answers. 

The  first  was  from  a  lank,  hungry-cyed  man,  who 
described  himself  as  a  general  agent,  and  who  did  a 
mysterious  kind  of  business  in  a  small,  dark  spider-hole 
of  an  office  near  the  busiest  part  of  the  city.  Elere  all 
sorts  of  transactions  seemed  to  be  accomplished,  from 
making  transfers  of  lands  and  titles  to  receiving  answers 
to  advertisements  for  a  “  housekeeper  to  a  single  gentle- 
m.in.”  In  this  particular  instance  Mr,  Webb  Spinner 
desired  to  find  a  purchaser  for  a  lot  of  trumpery  which 
had  rem.ained  on  his  hands  rather  too  long,  and  was 
unfortunately  already  too  closely  associated  with  the 
illustrious  name  of  Spinner  to  be  brought  forward  by 
himself  personally.  A  fictitious  owner  was  therefore 
needed,  who,  with  the  qualifications  of  a  smart  agent — 
no  “  duffer”  would  do — would  entice  some  unsuspecting 
small  capitalist  into  the  purchase  of  the  whole  lot,  or  if 
that  proved  impossible,  would  himself  trade  off  the 
valueless  goods  for  here  a  pound,  there  five  pounds,  and 
there  five  shillings. 

“  Get  something  out  of  every  one  you  meet — your 
price,  if  you  can  ;  but  something — something  out  of 
every  one.  Never  let  any  one  go  until  you  get'  some¬ 
thing  out  of  him.”  This  with  greedy,  glittering  eyes, 
and  long,  lean  fingers  that  always  worked  and  clutched 
as  though  always  grasping  after  the  coveted  something. 

“  Or,  perhaps,  if  madame,  who  was  so  elegant,  would 
bo  willing  to  assist,  Mr,  Webb  Spinner  could  unfold  j 
plan  by  which  immense  advant.ages  would  accrue  to  al 
three.” 

“  Madame”  expressed  her  perfect  willingness  to  assis- 
her  husband  in  whatever  he  was  willing  to  undertake. 

Then  Mr.  Webb  Spinner  suggested  that  he  was  th( 
proprietor  or  agent  for  a  large  number  of  properties 
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situated  in  and  about  the  most  desirable  suburbs — St. 
Kilda,  Brighton,  I'ootscray,  for  example.  Persons  who 
intended  building,  they  were  the  purchasers  he  desired. 
He  had  many  such  offering,  but  they  remained  un¬ 
decided,  would  not  come  to  the  point ;  were  not  sure 
how  soon  the  neighbourhood  would  be  built  up,  nor  by 
what  class  of  persons.  A  fairly  satisfactory  prospect 
on  these  points  would  decide  many  who  were  still 
holding  back,  and  a  show  of  competition  would  bring 
others  up  to  his  terms.  Now  if  madame  would  go 
down — say  to-morrow — to  some  one  of  these  spots — 
Brighton,  for  instance — very  elegantly  dressed,  that  she 
might  represent  the  wife  of  a  lucky  miner  or  other 
successful  speculator  who  was  negotiating  for  a  building 
site  in  the  vicinity,  .and  if  madame  would  be  re.ady  for 
the  1 1  a.m.  train,  it  would  be  so  very  convenient,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Webb  Spinner  was  to  take  Mr.  D -  to 

Brighton  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  to  view  an 
allotment,  the  exact  position  of  which  should  be  indi¬ 
cated  to  madame,  so  that  she  could  not  possibly  miss  it. 
She  could  meet  them  there,  quite  acdiL'titall\\  of  course, 
make  some  general  inquiries  of  INIr.  Spinner,  as  of  a 
stranger,  announce  the  intention  of  her  husband  to  build 
in  that  neighbourhood,  mention  the  price — a  high  one — 
they  had  given  for  their  allotment,  and  state  incidentally 
that  an  acquaintance  was  also  about  to  build  a  villa  close 
by.  This,  managed  with  a  woman’s  tact,  Mr.  Webb 

Spinner  felt  sure  would  decide  Mr.  D - ,  and  bring 

him  to  terms.  The  next  day  a  similar  expedition  might 
be  planned  to  Footscray.  In  fact,  the  worthy  and 
energetic  estate  agent  felt  sure  that  occupation  of  this 
kind  might  almost  daily  be  found  for  madame,  and  he 
would  give  in  remuneration  a  handsome  percentage  on 
all  sales  thus  effected. 

These  enterprises  of  problematical  profit  and  less 
than  problematic.al  honesty  did  not  suit  our  advertiser, 
and  were  all  declined  both  for  himself  and  wife. 

The  second  person  who  answered  his  advertisement 
looked  at  his  testimonials,  thought  they  might  be  very 
good,  had  no  doubt  they  were,  but  knew  nothing  about 
the  parties  in  England — had  never  even  heard  of  them, 
in  fact — and  would  rather  have  to  do  with  some  one 
known  in  the  colony  ;  and  so  the  matter  dropped. 

Meantime  the  drain  of  continual  .advertising  began  to 
tell  on  the  slowly-diminishing  purse,  and  he  determined 
to  try  the  cheaper  plan  of  answering  advertisements. 
So  the  Argus  avas  had  recourse  to  at  an  early  hour  every 
morning,  and  its  columns  of  “Wants”  searched  with 
straining  eyes,  and  brains  that  racked  themselves  with 
vain  hopes  that  this  or  that  would  be  the  thing  for  one 
or  other  of  them — only  together,  please  Heaven 
together. 

They  loved  each  other  very  dearly,  and  were  willing 
to  work  for  one  another  very  hard,  and  to  live  on  very 
little,  so  that  it  might  be  tegeiher. 

When  a  man  has  but  little  to  beautify  and  adorn  his 
lot  in  life  he  clings  to  th.at  little  for  more  tenaciously 
than  when  the  same  good  or  beautiful  thing  is  only  part 
of  many  great  possessions.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason 
why  the  rich  and  great  so  often  go  to  distant  countries 
and  on  long  voyages,  leaving  behind  them  those  they 
love  ;  whilst  aged  paupers  shrink  from  the  brief,  stern 


separation  of  the  poor-house,  and  so  often  choose  death 
instead. 

Steadily  the  faint  hopes  of  work  together  faded  day 
by  day  ;  steadily  the  little  purse  shrank  ;  sickness,  too, 
set  in,  calling  for  a  doctor,  medicines,  or  at  le’st  a  few 
more  comforts  for  the  poor  harassed  wife,  which  the 
equally  harassed  husband  could  not  give.  Then  the 
daily  paper  was  discontinued,  and  morning  after  morn¬ 
ing  he  added  his  face  to  those  of  the  anxious  crowd 
that  gather  on  the  pavement  before  the  Argus  office  at 
six  in  the  morning,  peering  as  only  the  weary  and  the 
heartsick  can,  to  see  if  Fate  has  yet  one  more  chance 
for  them. 

Again  and  again  he  hurried  to  be  the  first  of  the 
little  army  who  are  always  ready  to  volunteer  their 
services  for  a  pound  or  so  a  week.  Again  and  again 
he  had  to  feel  the  disadvantage  of  being  friendless  and 
unknown.  Once  he  was  almost  engaged  for  a  position 
which  would  have  given  him  permanent  employment, 
and  a  chance  of  advancement  as  time  and  opportunity 
tried  his  talents.  The  employer  seemed  satisfied  with 
his  testimonials,  and  prepossessed  by  his  personal 
appearance. 

“  Well,  sir,  call  to-morrow  at  ten  o’clock,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  definite  answer.” 

In  going  out  he  passed  another  applicant  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  heard  him  say — 

“  A  letter  of  recommendation,  sir,  from  Mr.  B  ■ 

I  was  in  his  office  two  years.” 

“  Ah,  indeed  !”  in  the  employer’s  voice,  and  in  a 
tone  of  interest  that  argued  ill  for  the  next  morning’s 
decision. 

And  so  it  proved.  By  the  next  morning  the  place 
was  filled. 

***** 

The  wife’s  experience  was  much  the  same  as  the 
husband’s.  Circumstances  and  early  education  had 
fitted  her  for  a  teacher  rather  than  for  any  other  employ¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  resident  governess  she  might  perhaps 
have  found  a  situation.  But  that  would  have  been  to 
leave  her  husb.and — to  leave  him,  too,  in  the  midst  of 
his  trouble,  and  to  put  miles  of  desolate  bush  country 
and  days  of  silence  between  her  and  him  whose  lot 
she  had  vowed  to  share  for  better  or  for  worse.  This 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of. 

Schools  are  very  unlikely  to  be  engaging  new  teachers 
except  at  the  regular  half-yearly  periods.  Certificated 
teachers  only  are  employed  in  the  “  common”  schools, 
and  no  examination  for  conferring  certificates  took 
place  for  six  months  after  this  was  thought  of.  Gover¬ 
nesses  do  not  readily  obtain  engagements  unless  they 
have  friends  to  recommend  them.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  there  seemed  no  hope  in  that  direction. 

She  turned  to  humbler  employments.  A  fashionable 
dressmaker  advertised  for  assistants.  This  was  likely 
to  be  the  very  thing,  and  was  promptly  attended  to. 
The  address  given  was  a  fine  house  in  a  very  select 
quarter.  The  applicant  was  introduced  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  gorgeous  dame,  sumptuously  dressed,  but 
with  a  stony  look  in  her  eyes  that  spoke  ill  of  the  heart 
within.  This  stately  being  gazed  a  moment  in  haughty 
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r.ilencc  on  the  neat,  plain  figure  before  her,  too  plain  to 
be  a  cu.stomer  of  hers,  too  neat  to  be  a  beggar. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?”  spoken  with  lips  that  scarcely 
deigned  to  open. 

“  I  cc.ne  to  answer  your  advertisement  for  an  assis¬ 
tant.” 

“  Oh  !  Where  have  you  worked  ?” 

“  Nowhere  in  this  city,  but  I - ” 

“  No  use  saying  more.  I  want  young  girls  who 
have  worked  for  well-known  people  here.  You  can 

go” 

So  this  interview  closed. 

She  next  entered  a  shop  for  ladies’  and  children’s 
wearing  apparel,  where  in  the  window  a  written  notice 
announced  that  “  improvers”  were  wanted.  She  was 
told,  but  this  time  kindly,  that  “  two  had  just  been 
engaged,  and  no  more  were  wanted  at  present.” 

At  last  she  did  get  employment  as  a  “  tacker”  in  a 
clothing  manufactory,  but  having  no  friends  amongst  the 
girls,  she  was  often  left  unemployed,  waiting  for  work 
to  be  made  ready,  so  that  she  could  seldom  earn  more 
than  from  five  to  seven  shillings  a  week.  At  last  even 
this  little  revenue  failed,  for  when  she  fell  sick  she 
could  go  no  more  to  the  factory. 

Was  there  anything  to  complain  of  in  all  this  ?  Was 
there  any  injustice  in  it  ?  Perhaps  not.  lJut  it  is  very 
hard,  with  youth,  and  strength,  and  wit,  and  willingness 
to  work,  to  have  come  so  far — for  what  i  To  starve. 

They  had  removed  to  humbler  lodgings,  and  reduced 
themselves  to  the  poorest  fare.  Their  home  now  was 
a  room  six  feet  by  ten,  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  in  a 
dark  lane,  where  three  gutters  of  stagnant  slime  loaded 
the  air  with  noisome  smells.  The  only  furniture  was  a 
stretcher,  hardly  affording  accommodation  for  one 
sleeper.  Boxes  and  trunks,  now  almost  empty  of  their 
more  valuable  contents,  served  as  substitutes  for  tables 
and  chairs  ;  vermin  infested  every  crevice,  fever  breathed 
in  at  the  open  window,  and  Want  often  sat  with  them  at 
their  meagrely-furnished  board.  Still  the  little  purse 
shrank. 

Day  after  day  the  husband  went  out  into  the  pitiless 
streets  in  the  vain  quest  for  work,  hour  after  hour  she 
sat  there  in  the  stench  and  heat  of  the  narrow  room 
watching  for  his  return.  Their  hearts  grew  sick  with 
hope  so  long  deferred,  and  bodily  strength  began  to  fail 
under  the  influence  of  insufficient  and  innutritious  food. 
Starvation  coming  swiftly  and  surely  might  be  faced 
with  some  fortitude.  But  this  long-drawn-out  agony  of 
dying,  dying,  yet  not  dead.  Life  flickering  faint  and 
feeble,  yet  not  extinct  perhaps  for  many  months.  Oh, 
this  was  so  horrible  that  it  seemed  at  times  not  worth 
while  to  bear  it  any  longer. 

They  had  often  resolved  to  suffer  all  things  together, 
but  as  the  re.alltics  of  suffering  came  on  it  seemed  mad¬ 
ness  for  him  to  drag  her  into  deeper  and  yet  deeper 
depths  of  want  and  wretchedness,  from  which  he  could 
not  protect  her ;  madness  for  her  to  insist  on  sharing 
the  miserable  morsel  which  w'as  hardly  enough  for  one  ; 
so  at  length  it  was  reluctantly  decided  to  accept  for  her 
a  position  as  governess  up-country,  and  thus  the  husband 
and  wife  parted — to  meet  they  knew  not  when.  Who 
does  know  that  at  any  parting  ? 


A  few  lines  taken  at  random  from  his  letters  will 
show  better  than  the  most  vivid  imaginings  of  another 
person  how  the  days  went  on  with  him  : — 

*  o  *  #  * 

“  Dear  Wife, — I  set  out  to-day  to  look  for  a  meal  and 
something  to  do.  I  got  a  very  poor  dinner  for  six¬ 
pence,  and  then  went  on  to  make  f  urther  inquiries  about 
work,  but  without  success.  Things  are  looking  blue. 
I  got  very  hungry  towards  evening.” 

“  I  have  been  out  again  this  morning  to  look  about, 
but  things  seem  desperate.  At  M.  and  Co.’s,  where 
I  have  lately  had  a  few  days’  work,  even  the  regular 
hands  are  many  of  them  expecting  to  be  discharged  ne.xt 
week.” 

“  I  saw  S.  again  yesterday.  He  said  there  was  no 
opening  for  me  at  present,  but  that  he  would  keep  my 
name  in  remembrance.” 

*  *  *  «  c 

“  I  was  much  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  letter 
from  you  this  morning.  This  has  been  a  wearisome 
week  to  me,  and  one  calculated  to  daunt  the  strongest 
resolution.  I  told  you  about  going  into  the  picture- 
trade  last  Monday  and  laying  out  six  shillings,  all  I 
could  spare,  for  two  pictures.  I  travelled  from  house 
to  house  all  Monday  and  Tuesday  with  no  success 
whatever,  and  began  to  fear  the  pictures  (somewhat 
damaged  from  handling)  might  be  left  on  my  hands. 
On  Wednesday  I  started  out  with  a  determination  to 
get  rid  of  them  at  cost,  if  I  could  do  no  better.  I 
walked  through  Emerald  Hill  on  to  Sandridge,  all  about 
the  latter  place,  and  back  to  Emerald  Hill,  without 
success.  People  complain  as  much  of  hard  times  as 
before  the  ‘  dead-lock  ’  was  removed.  I  continued  my 
weary  tramp  around  the  hill  until  towards  evening, 
when  I  sold  one  of  the  pictures  for  a  shilling  less  than 
cost.  Footsore  I  then  trudged  back  to  town.  Next 
morning  I  went  to  a  man  in  Lonsdale-street,  who  had 
asked  me  to  call  again,  and  sold  him  the  remaining 
picture  at  sixpence  profit,  so  that  I  lost  sixpence  by  the 
speculation,  besides  three  days’  labour.  It  will  not  do 
of  course  to  continue  at  that,  even  for  the  sake  of  having 
an  ostensible  employment.  This  reminds  me  that  you 
wish  to  know  how  I  passed  the  week.  I  find  on  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  treasury  account  that  it  stands  thus  ; — 
Supper  (skipping  dinner),  6d.,  in  a  cheap  and  nasty 
eating-house  ;  some  biscuits  (not  quite  gone  yet),  qd., 
leaving  qs.  qd.  in  the  treasury  on  Monday  night.” 

“  Tl'esday. — Took  breakfast  in  another  cheap  place, 
6d.,  but  I  found  that  this  w’ould  not  do,  for  it  left  me 
hungry,  and  was  running  away  too  fast  with  my  money, 
so  I  bought  a  loaf  of  bread,  qd.,  and  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  6d.  This  is  better,  as  I  can  have  two  good 
meals  off  the  fourpenny  loaf,  and  the  butter  will  last 
for  seven  or  eight  meals.  I  munched  my  bread  and 
drank  my  ale  (Adam’s)  in  our  own  little  room.  Think¬ 
ing  of  writing  to  you,  I  have  bought  some  writing- 
paper,  2d.,  and  a  postage-stamp,  2d.  This  leaves  mi 
3s.  id.,  and  no  work  yet.” 

*  #  *  #  * 

Here  the  record  ends.  No  more  letters  came  to  the 
anxious  wife.  How  he  passed  those  after-days  ot 
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misery  and  despair;  how  he  wandered  about  the  streets, 
into  more  olhces ;  how  he  went  again  and  again  to 
“  LI.  and  Co.”  and  to  “  S.”;  how  the  luxury  of 
butter  was  given  up  as  too  costly,  and  there  was  not 
even  twopence  left  for  the  postage-stamp  to  send  the 
letter  which  should  say  “  Good-bye — I  die — the  end 
has  coiiie how  mutely  and  uncomplainingly  he  wallced 
the  streets — starving,  and  no  one  knew  it,  or  did  not 
heed  it ;  how  he  wanted  only  work,  yet  could  iind 
none,  for  was  he  not  unknown.^  How,  one  d.ay — a 
little  weaker,  a  little  wearier,  a  little  more  hopeless  tli..n 
ever  before — he  sat  down  to  rest  by  the  Yarra  side,  and 
how  t/.vre  the  last  great  struggle  came,  and  no  ear  heard 
his  cry,  and  no  eve  saw  his  anguish.  All  these  things 
we  cannot  tell.  AVe  can  only  dimly  fancy  the  sufFerings 
of  those  last  desperate  hours.  Nor  can  we  tell — what 
is  of  flrr  greater  importance — how^  many  more  just  as 
hopeless,  broken-hearted  w’andcrers  there  are,  deluded 
out  by  persuasive  emigration  agents  and  false  and  lying 
guide-books,  in  much  the  same  condition — wanderers 
wdio  seek,  but  do  not  find,  the  right  to  live,  to  w'ork,  to 
be  useful.  Their  number  is  greater  than  is  supposed 
even  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  such  matters 
dark ;  it  is  a  hundred  times  greater  than  English 
people  w'ould  credit.  All  may  not  die  of  hunger ; 
many  live,  and  are  living  nov/.  They  fill  the  colonial 
benevolent  asylums  and  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
prisons.  But  before  they  reach  those  sad  endings  of 
their  downw’ard  road  they  must  su.Tcr  fearfully,  and 
often  wrongfully,  for  many  weary  months — perhaps  for 
many  weary  years.  They  are  thronging  Bourkc-street 
now ;  they  are  haunting  the  wharves,  and  lingering 
about  the  great  centres  of  trade  or  new's.  They  are 
drifting  unheeded  and  iinhelped  down  the  current  of 
aijZrcu!  idleness  to  misery,  \ice,  and  crime.  A\'’hen 
they  reach  these,  and  not  till  then,  people  open  their 
eyes,  and  wonder  at  it  and  deplore  it.  But  it  is  then 
:oo  late.  It  cannot  be  mended  then.  Why  are  not 
ayes  opened  sooner  ?  Why  is  the  helping  hand  not 
stretched  out  quicker  to  save  from  the  idleness  which 
nakes  vicious — from  the  hunger  w’hich  makes  despe- 
■ate  ?  Why  are  they  left  to  drift,  drift,  drift  down¬ 
wards  until  Pentridge  Gaol  must  occupy  fourteen  acres 
of  ground,  and  provide  accommodation  for  5,000  of 
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them,  as  it  does  at  present  ?  AVhy  are  more,  and  yet 
more,  victims  systematically  deluded  out  to  a  country 
that  cannot  oiler  employment  to  more  than  three- 
quarters  or  so  of  her  present  population  ? 

#  *  #  # 

“Died  ekom  Exfiaestion— in  the  Fields  by 
THE  Yarka — AN  VNKNOWN  LIan  !’’  Who  was  that 
unknown  man  ?  The  paper  fell  from  my  hands,  and 
crie  loved  form  w^as  all  I  could  think  of  for  that  “  un¬ 
known  one.” 

“  Oh  God  !  LTy  God  !  wdiat  fearful  agony  wenr 
through  me  at  the  thought !  For  two  long  weeks  I  h..d 
received  no  letter.  Was  this - ? 

The  pretty  sitting-room  I  w'as  in  when  I  took  up  the 
paper  filled  as  with  a  black  darkness.  For  a  moinent 
I  saw'  nothing,  felt  nothing,  but  a  gre.at  sob  within  mo 
that  seemed  as  if  it  would  tear  my  soul  from  out  my 
body.  Then  before  my  mind  arose  those  Helds  by  the 
Y’arra  that  look  so  lonely  and  forsaken,  though  every 
minute  or  two  a  train  with  its  living  freight  goes  rushing 
through  them. 

That  unknown  man  —  methoug'.U  I  saw'  him  come 
slowly  down  the  steep  bank.  He  came  with  a  bowed 
head,  dimmed  eye,  and  tottering  step,  drew  the  shoes 
from  olF  Ins  feet,  and  sat  ga'/ing  at  the  still  river. 

’Twas  he — he  in  w'hose  eyes  I  had  seen  the  light  of 
bridal  fondness  ;  he  w'ho  had  stood  between  me  and 
trouble  so  long  and  so  manfully  ;  he  who  had  hung 
with  such  agonised  tenderness  over  what  miglit  have 
been  my  bed  of  death.  Why  had  I  ever  left  him,  even 
for  a  “  little  while,”  as  we  thought  then  ?  Why  had  I 
allowed  even  the  bitterest  poverty  to  drive  me  away  from 
him  to  ease  .and  abundance  in  the  house  of  strangers, 
whilst  ho  had  to  toil,  and  struggle,  and  pinch,  and  walk 
the  streets  and  Eg  fir  ivork,  and  be  rebuffed  of  rich 
men ;  had  to  go  without  food  and  light  in  his  unfur¬ 
nished  room } 

And  so  at  last  he  w'as  alone  w'hcn  the  day  came  that 
he  could  toil  and  struggle  no  more.  The  last  penny 
W'as  spent,  the  last  disposable  article  of  apparel  had 
been  pawned,  the  advertisements  of  the  day  had  been 
answered,  in  vain.  Tliere  was  nothing  more  to  do, 
nothing  more  to  hope  for,  and  in  his  utter  loneliness  he 
had  sat  down  and  DIED. 


A  NEW  TALE. 


VN  exquisite  story  hns  co:no  to  us  from  .Vmcrioa.  Dcsiiilo  tho 
wri-t.’lK'Jly  low  level  of  tlie  UTitiiiu  wliieli  is  priKlnooil  in 
the  Uiiit-’J  Slates,  wo  n'ceivo  at  niiei'rtaiii  jienods  a  real  c"'in  from  tbo 
tbor  side.  There  is  now  elairaefer,  so  far  lus  Tiiiolish  re:iders  are  eoii- 
erned,  to  he  iutir  Ted  iu.  'JTius  in  I’euaimore  Coojjer  wo  had  tho 
iidian;  and  riirs.  Stowe  introdueod  us  to  the  then  al-.imst  unlniown 
■  GTure,  in  a  uo\el,  the  nei;ro.  It  is  lolenihly  well  known  now  how' 
•.asperated  and  over-e.  domed  were  (he  laetures  of  these  raees  pro- 
Ciiteil  t.i  the  readi-r,  hut  the  writers  managed  to  amuse  us.  So.  in 
-tmeriea,  thort' are  veins  of  thought  not  common  with  us,  hut  all  tho 
lore  to  be  noted  hy  v.s.  One  of  the.se  veins  has  been  “.stnie'.;”  in 
tale  ju^t  writli-n  by  jlr.s.  I’hrl;  s  in  a  story  called  (iatvs  .V.TAit, 
hieh  has  heen  ho.'uii  in  The  Yi'i'.ny  EenliKhu'Oiiiitn.  It  is  a  very 
rikin;;  st-a-y.  to  whi.  h  the  in  its  review  of  .\meriean 

literature,  call  ’l  attention,  and  it  is  certain  to  arrive  at  preat  distinc- 
on.  a  very  larje  cireulatiou,  and  become  one  of  the  pcqiular  books  of 
10  day. 

A  lo\-ing  sister  is  the  princip-ol  fipiro  in  the  tale.  She  loses  in 


battle  her  only  brother,  and  is  despairinpf  and  full  of  a  prrief  that  may 
be  railed  savaue  iu  its  intensity.  Slie  comi'lains  of  her  fate,  and 
rebukes  all  kind  of  well-iiieniit  hut  stniiidly-applied  consolations.  Hut 
Aunt,  a  youns,  kindly,  su  '.'eriujc  wfiiiian,  who  has  lost  her  husband, 
comes  to  Ikt,  and  timeh.  s  at  last  the  ri^'lit  chord  throu,'h  a  symjiathotic 
spirit,  and  t<  aches  Mary  tho  secret  of  overcoming  her  sorrow.  Tlio 
ain.t  lias  her.'idf  the  stronse.st  bidief  that  those  loved  ones  of  ours  rvho 
liavc  Rono  lief  .re  us  are  in  no  wise  str.inRcrs  to  onr  duiiiRs  here,  hut 
intimately  know  our  ujirisinRs  aud  our  hiyiiiRS  doini,  and  follow  the 
c.mrsc  of  Our  ai'tions.  They,  knowiii"  the  end  aud  being  ivisor  than 
wo  jioor  groiKTs,  are  not  allliet.'.!  beyond  (eiduninceatonrsi.rrows  and 
Bull'eriii'.'s,  for  they  know  that  this  is  goisl  trainia-'  for  tho  mind  and 
heart  of  those  they  love.  Jt  is  a  sweet  aad  comfortincr  doctrine,  and 
Mary  o.opoused  the  hidief,  aud  was  happy  in  Iht  nuptials  with  tho 
hiiiling  aud  divine  spirit.  The  author  laps  handled  the  theme,  adillicult 
and  a  delicate*  one,  witli  great  feeling  and  very  considcrahlo  succes'. 
It  is  a  story,  altogTther,  of  the  most  unsullied  purity,  whilst  there  is 
not  an  uuii'itoresting  lino  from  title-iwgc  to  inipriut. 
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DIGESTION. 


ONCE,  and  only  once,  in  the  lifetime  of  man,  an 
intelligent  human  eye  has  l^ecn  able  to  look  into 
the  living  stomach  and  watch  the  process  of  digestion. 
In  lH22,.at  the  United  States  military  post  of  hlichili- 
mackinac,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  Cana.lian  of  French 
extraction,  received  accidentally  a  heavy  charge  of 
duck-shot  in  his  side,  while  he  was  standing  one  yard 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  wound  was  frightful. 
One  of  the  lungs  protruded,  and  from  an  enormous 
aperture  in  the  stomach  the  food  recently  eaten  was 
oozing.  Dr.  William  Beaumont,  U.S.A.,  the  surgeon 
of  the  post,  was  notified,  and  dressed  the  wound.  In 
exactly  one  year  from  that  day  the  young  man  was 
well  enough  to  get  out  of  doors  and  walk  about  the 
fort,  and  he  continued  to  improve  in  healtli  and  strength 
until  he  was  as  strong  and  hardy  as  most  of  his  race. 
He  married,  became  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and 
performed  for  many  years  the  laborious  duties  apper¬ 
taining  to  an  officer’s  servant  at  a  frontier  post.  But 
the  aperture  into  the  stomach  never  closed,  and  the 
patient  would  not  submit  to  the  painful  operation  by 
which  such  wounds  are  closed  artificially.  He  wore  a 
compress  arranged  by  the  doctor,  without  which  his 
dinner  was  not  safe  after  he  had  taken  it. 

By  a  most  blessed  chance  it  happened  that  this 
Dr.  William  Beaumont,  stationed  there  on  the  outskirts 
of  creation,  was  an  intelligent,  inquisitive  human  being, 
who  perceived  all  the  value  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  this  unique  event.  He  set  about  improving 
that  opportunity.  He  took  the  young  man  into  his 
service,  and  at  intervals,  for  eight  years,  he  experi¬ 
mented  upon  him.  He  alone  among  the  sons  of  men 
had  seen  liquid  flowing  into  the  stomach  of  a  living 
person  while  yet  the  vessel  was  at  the  drinker’s  lips. 
'I'hrough  the  aperture  (which  remained  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference)  he  could  watch  the  entire 
opcr.ation  of  digestion,  and  ho  did  so  hundreds  of  times. 
If  the  man’s  stomach  ached,  he  could  look  into  it  and 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and,  having  found  out,  he 
would  drop  a  rectifying  pill  into  the  aperture.  He 
ascertained  the  time  it  takes  to  digest  each  of  the 
articles  of  food  commonly  eaten,  and  the  effects  of  all 
the  usual  errors  in  eating  and  drinking. 

In  183;^  he  published  a  thin  volume,  at  Plattsburg, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  the  results  of  thousands 
of  experiments  and  observations  were  only  too  briefly 
stated.  He  appears  not  to  have  heard  of  tectotalism, 
and  hence  all  that  he  says  upon  the  eifects  of  alcoholic 
liquors  is  free  from  the  suspicion  which  the  arrogance 
and  extravagance  of  some  teetotalers  have  thrown  over 
much  that  has  been  published  on  this  subject.  With  a 
mind  unbi.issed.  Dr.  Beaumont,  peering  into  the  stomach 
of  this  stout  Canadian,  notices  that  a  glass  of  brandy 
causes  the  coats  of  that  organ  to  assume  the  same  in¬ 
flamed  appearance  as  when  he  had  been  angry  or  fright¬ 
ened,  or  had  overeaten,  or  had  had  the  flow  of  per¬ 
spiration  suddenly  checked.  In  other  words,  brandy 


played  the  part  of  a  fee  in  his  system,  not  that  of  a 
friend  ;  it  pro.iuecd  effects  which  were  morbid,  not 
healthy.  Nor  did  it  make  any  material  difference 
whether  St.  Martin  drank  brandy,  whi  ky,  wine,  cider, 
or  beer,  except  so  far  as  one  was  stronger  than  the 
other.  “  Simple  water,”  says  Dr.  Beaumont,  “  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  fluid  that  is  called  for  by  the  wants  of 
the  economy.  The  artificial  drinks  are  probably  all 
more  or  less  injurious  some  more  so  than  others,  but 
none  can  claim  exemption  from  the  general  charge. 
Even  tea  and  coffee,  the  common  beverages  of  all 
classes  of  people,  have  a  tendency  to  debilitate  the 
digestive  organs.  .  .  .  The  whole  class  of  alcoholic 
liquors  may  be  considered  as  narcotics,  producing  very 
little  difference  in  their  ultimate  effects  upon  the 
system.” 

He  ascertained  too  (not  guessed,  or  inferred,  but 
ascertained,  watch  in  hand)  that  such  things  as  mustard, 
horse-radish,  and  pepper  retard  digestion.  At  the  close 
of  his  invaluable  work  Dr.  Beaumont  appends  a  long 
list  of  “  Inferences,” among  which  are  the  following: — 
“  That  solid  food  of  a  certain  texture  is  easier  of  diges¬ 
tion  than  fluid  ;  that  stimulating  condiments  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  healthy  system  ;  that  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  always  produces  disease  of  the  stomach  if  per¬ 
sisted  in ;  that  water,  ardent  spirits,  and  most  other 
fluids,  arc  not  affected  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  pass 
from  the  stomach  soon  after  they  have  been  received.” 
One  thing  appears  to  have  much  surprised  Dr.  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  that  was  the  degree  to  which  St.  blartin’s 
system  could  be  disordered  without  his  being  much 
inconvenienced  by  it.  After  drinking  hard  every  day 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  stomach  would  show  alarming 
appearances  of  disease,  and  yet  the  man  would  only  feel 
a  slight  headache,  and  a  general  dulness  and  languor. 

If  there  is  no  comfort  for  drinkers  in  Dr.  Beaumont’s 
precious  little  volume,  it  must  be  afo  confessed  that 
neither  the  dissecting-knife  nor  the  microscope  affords 
us  the  least  countenance.  All  that  has  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  by  the  dissection  of  the 
body  favours  the  extreme  position  of  the  extreme  tee¬ 
totalers.  A  brain  alcoholised  the  microscope  proves  to 
be  a  brain  diseased.  Blood  which  has  absorbed  alcohol 
is  unhc.althy  blood — the  microscope  shows  it.  The 
liver,  the  heart,  and  other  organs,  which  have  been 
accustomed  to  absorb  alcohol,  all  give  testimony  under 
the  microscope  which  produces  discomfort  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  likes  a  glass  of  wine,  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  continue  the  enjoymeut  of  it.  I'he  dissecting-knife 
and  the  micro  cope  so  far  have  nothing  to  say  for  us — 
nothing  at  all :  they  are  dead  against  us. 

Of  all  the  experiments  which  have  yet  been  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  trace  the  course  of  alcohol 
through  the  human  system,  the  most  important  were 
those  made  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago  by  Professors 
Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  distinguished  physicians 
and  chemists.  Frenchmen  have  a  way  of  co-operating 
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with  one  another,  both  in  the  investigation  oi  scientific 
questions  and  the  production  of  literature,  which  is 
credit.ible  to  their  civilisation  and  beneficial  to  the 
world.  The  experiments  conducted  by  these  gentle¬ 
men  produced  the  remarkable  efi'ect  of  causing  the 
editor  of  a  leading  periodical  to  confess  to  the  public 
that  ho  was  not  infallible.  In  1H55  the  Westuiinsicr 
Review  contained  an  article  by  Mr.  Lewes,  in  which 
the  teetotal  side  of  these  questions  was  effectively  ridi¬ 
culed,  but,  in  1861,  the  same  periodical  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  French  professors  just  named,  and  honoured 
itself  by  appending  a  note  in  which  it  said — “  Since  the 
date  of  our  former  article,  scientific  research  has  brought 
to  light  important  facts  which  necessarily  modify  the 
opinions  we  then  expressed  concerning  the  role  of  alcohol 
in  the  animal  body.”  Those  facts  were  revealed  or  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  experiments  of  ^lessrs.  Lallemsnd,  Perrin, 
and  Duroy. 

Ether  and  chloroform — their  mode  of  operation  ; 
why  and  how  they  render  the  living  body  insensible  to 
pain  under  the  surgeon’s  knife  ;  what  becomes  of  them 
after  they  have  performed  that  office — these  were  the 
points  which  engaged  their  attention,  and  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  which  they  spent  several  years.  They  were 
rewarded,  at  length,  with  the  success  due  to  patience 
and  ingenuity.  13y  the  aid  of  ingenious  apparatus,  after 
experiments  almost  numberless,  they  felt  themselves  in 
a  position  to  demonstrate  that,  when  ether  is  inhaled,  it 
is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  by  the  blood 
is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  If  a  surgeon  were  to  commit 
such  a  breach  of  professional  etiquette  as  to  cut  off  a 
patient’s  head  at  the  moment  of  complete  insensibility, 
he  would  be  able  to  distil  from  the  brain  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  ether.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  take  that  liberty 
except  with  dogs.  The  inhalation,  therefore,  proceeds 
until  the  surgical  operation  is  finished,  when  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  is  withdrawn  from  the  patient’s  face,  and  he  is 
left  to  regain  his  senses.  What  happens  then  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  ether  ?  These  learned  Frenchmen  dis¬ 
covered  that  most  of  it  goes  out  of  the  body  by  the 
road  it  came  in  at — the  lungs.  It  was  breathed  in  ;  it 
is  breathed  out.  The  rest  escapes  by  other  channels 
of  egress  ;  it  all  escapes,  and  it  escapes  unchanged ! 
That  is  the  point — it  escapes  without  having  Uft  any¬ 
thing  in  the  system.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that 
it  entered  the  body,  created  morbid  conditions  in  the 
body,  and  then  left  the  body.  It  cost  these  patient  men 
years  to  arrive  at  this  result,  but  any  one  who  has  ever 
had  charge  of  a  patient  that  has  been  rendered  insensible 
by  ether  will  find  little  difficulty  in  believing  it. 


Having  reached  this  demonstration,  the  experimenters 
naturally  thought  of  applying  the  same  method  and 
similar  apparatus  to  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  which  is  the  fluid  nearest  resembling  ether  and 
chloroform.  Dogs  and  men  suflered  in  the  cause.  In 
the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  pores  of  a  drunken  dog’s 
skin  these  cunning  Frenchmen  detected  the  alcohol 
which  had  made  him  drunk.  They  proved  it  to  exist 
in  the  breath  of  a  man,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
who  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  claret  for  breakfast  at  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning.  I'hey  also  proved  that  at 
midnight  the  alcohol  of  that  bottle  of  wine  was  still 
availing  itself  of  other  avenues  of  escape.  They  proved 
that  when  alcohol  is  taken  into  die  system  in  any  of  its 
dilutions — wine,  cider,  spirits,  or  beer — the  whole 
animal  economy  speedily  busies  itself  with  its  expulsion, 
and  continues  to  do  so  until  it  has  expelled  it.  The 
lungs  exhale  it  -,  the  pores  of  the  skin  let  out  a  little  of 
it,  the  kidneys  do  their  part,  and  by  whatever  other 
road  an  enemy  can  escape  it  seeks  the  outer  air.  Like 
ether,  alcohol  enters  the  body,  makes  a  disturbance 
there,  and  goes  out  of  the  body,  leaving  it  no  richer 
than  it  found  it.  It  is  a  guest  that  departs,  after  giving 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  without  paying  his  bill  or 
“remembering”  the  servants.  Now,  to  make  the 
demonstration  complete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
some  unfortunate  man  or  dog,  give  him  a  certain 
quantity  of  alcohol — say  one  ounce — and  afterwards 
distil  from  his  breath,  perspiration,  &c.,  the  whole 
quantity  that  he  had  swallowed.  This  has  not  been 
done  ;  it  never  will  be  done  ;  it  is  obviously  impossible. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  justify  these  conscientious 
and  indefatigable  inquirers  in  announcing,  as  a  thing 
susceptible  of  all  but  demonstration,  that  alcohol  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  human  system  nothing  whatever,  but 
leaves  it  undigested  and  wholly  unchanged.  They 
are  fully  persuaded  (and  so  will  you  be,  reader,  if 
you  read  their  book)  that  if  you  take  into  your  system 
an  ounce  of  alcohol,  the  whole  ounce  leaves  the  system 
within  forty-eight  hours,  just  as  good  alcohol  as  it 
went  in. 

There  is  a  boy  in  Piehwieh  who  swallowed  a  farthing. 
“  Out  with  it,”  .said  the  father,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
— though  Mr.  Weller  docs  not  mention  the  fact — that 
the  boy  complied  with  a  request  so  reasonable.  Just  as 
much  nutrition  as  that  small  copper  coin  left  in  the 
system  of  that  boy — plus  a  small  lump  of  sugar — did 
the  claret  which  we  drank  yesterday  deposit  in  ours — 
so,  at  least,  we  must  infer  from  the  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy. 
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OI.D  NEWS  SHEETS. 


I  HAVE  a  volume  of  old  newspapers,  beginning  in 
January,  1760,  and  running  on  to  the  end  of  176J, 
and  which  show  a  few  curious  facts,  and  some  now  obso¬ 
lete  forms.  There  are  some  Auction  Notices,  ditferent 
from  those  now  inserted  in  our  journals.  I  lere  is  one  : — 
“  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  a  Survey  is  intended  to  be 

held  on - ,  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the 

sale  of  —  Closes  of  Land,  &c.  &c.”  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  usual  form  of  announcing,  at 
that  time,  the  sale  of  lands.  The  advertisements  of  the 
sal(?  of  Miscellaneous  Goods  are  prefaced  with  the 
\vords,  “  For  Sale  by  the  Candle,”  which  sound  oddly 
cnougli  to  our  unaccustomed  cars,  but  were  once  as 
familiar  as  the  commonest  household  phrases.  The 
words  “  By  Candle’’  had  reference  to  the  mode  of  sale, 
which  was  to  place  a  candle  on  a  table,  which  could  be 
seen  by  all  present,  and  during  the  time  the  candle 
burnt,  the  auctioneer  dilated  upon  the  merits  of  the 
property  he  had  for  sale,  and  intending  buyers  bid,  the 
person  who  last  bid  before  the  flame  of  the  candle 
expired  being  declared  the  purchaser.  It  was  a  legally- 
recognised  mode  of  sale,  as  appears  by  the  19th  Geo.  III., 
cap.  Ivi.,  sec.  5,  which  enacts — “  No  person  shall  act  as 
an  auctioneer  or  seller  by  commission  at  the  rate  of,  or 
shall  sell  any  estate,  goods,  or  effects  whatever,  by  out¬ 
cry,  knocking  down  of  hammer,  aiml/c,  lot,  parcel,  or 
other  mode  of  sale  by  auction,  &c.  &c.,  w'ithout  first 
taking  out  a  licence,”  &c.  The  practice  of  selling  by 
candle,  though  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  probably  from 
its  inconvenience,  is  still  perfectly  legal.  About  half  a 
century  ago  such  sales  seem  to  have  been  of  daily 
occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mincing-lane, 
Ixjndon.  A  piece  of  candle  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sale  was  lit  and  stuck  into  a  bottomless  socket. 
The  biddings  went  on  till  the  candle  was  consumed, 
and  the  wick  fell  to  the  ground,  when  the  last  bidder 
became  the  purchaser.  Sale  by  candle,  too,  is  the 
method  of  appraising  merchandise  in  Holland  and  its 
colonies.  An  inch  of  candle  is  lighted  at  the  upset  of 
each  article,  and  the  auctioneer  commences  with  the 
merchant’s  price,  say,  ‘‘£20.  No  advance  ?  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  a  bid,”  &c.  The  bidding  is  generally 
conducted  by  slips  of  paper,  and  the  highest  price  is 
only  announced,  so  that  the  buyer  is  not  known  to  the 
company. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  old  newspaper  page  the  reader’s 
attention  is  attracted  by  the  dark  red  impressed  halfpenny 
stamp.  It  bears  the  motto  of  Anne,  Semper  EaJem. 
This  stamp  is  of  an  oblong  form.  On  the  upper  part 
is  a  crown  surmounting  the  shamrock  and  thistle.  Im¬ 
mediately  beneath  is  the  motto,  and  below  that  again 
the  word  “  Halfpenny”  twice  repeated.  Underneath 
all  is  the  number. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  column  is  usually  occupied 
with  news  quoted  from  the  Gazette,  concluding  with 
the  words,  “  This  is  all  the  news  in  this  Day’s  Gazette,” 
but  sometimes  the  announcement  is  made  that  “  No 


mail  has  arrived.”  IVIany  interesting  details  are  given 
of  the  w'ar  in  I'landers,  where  the  army  swore  so 
terribly,  according  to  the  well-known  authority. 

The  winter  of  1759-60  must  have  been  a  most  severe 
one.  We  read  that  on  Dec.  5th  “  Petersburgh  has 
been  frozen  up  for  some  days.”  Gn  Dec.  28th,  “  Letters 
from  Leipsig  said  that  on  the  17th  it  wxis  so  cold  there 
that  ten  soldiers  who  were  centincls  upon  the  ramparts 
that  night  were  found  dead  in  their  boxes  by  the  guard 
which  came  to  relieve  them.”  And  again  from  Baireuth, 
on  Dec.  22nd,  we  learn,  “  On  the  14th  and  15th  the 
cold  in  these  parts  was  so  extraordinarily  violent  that  it 
was  scarcely  supportable.  The  thermometer  of  the 
famed  Reumer  was  fallen  to  the  15th  degree,  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  year  1709.  IMany  birds  in 
their  flight  dropped  down  dead,  so  sharp  was  the  air.” 
At  home  we  find  “  the  Thames  was  so  hard  frozen, 
even  so  low  as  Deptford,  that  several  persons  attempted 
to  walk  over  the  ice,  but  venturing  too  fitr,  it  broke 
under  them,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned  while 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  we  read  of  people 
being  frozen  to  death.  Yet  did  not  the  cold  put  a 
period  to  military  enterprise.  Under  date  of  Frankfoit, 
Dec.  25th,  the  day  of  peace  and  good-will,  it  is  written, 
“  Whilst  peace  is  talked  of  at  London  and  the  Hague, 
the  military  operations  are  carried  on  in  Saxony  with 
an  obstinacy  w'hich  regards  neither  the  season  nor  the 
cries  of  humanity  ;  the  Prussians  being  determined,  as 
they  say  themselves,  to  become  masters  of  Dresden,  in 
spite  of  the  season.’’  At  the  same  time  we  read  of 
shocks  of  earthquake  at  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and 
elsewhere ;  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  at 
home  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  comet  “  discovered  and 
astronomically  observed  by  Mr.  Dunn,  at  his  Academy 
at  Chelsea.” 

From  Madrid  we  learn  that  the  cock  of  a  hat,  as  the 
cut  of  the  hair,  indicated  loyalty.  “  Whether  it  be 
by  express  order  of  his  Majesty,  or  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  taste,  we  know  not,  but  our  hats  are  now  all 
cocked  up  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  Barce¬ 
lona,  Saragossa,  and  in  this  capital  the  fashion  has  taken 
w'ith  a  marvellous  celerity.  Those  who  know  how 
much  the  Spaniards  are  attached  to  their  customs,  infer 
that  the  new  king  has  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  will  do  everything  to  please  him.” 

Where,  and  oh  !  where  are  gone  the  “  Hypocondriac 
Melancholy  in  Men,  and  the  llysteric  Diseases  or  Va¬ 
pours  in  Women,”  that  can  only  be  cured,  if  I  am  to 
believe  my  eyes,  by  “  The  so-much-famed  Hypo- 
Drops,  which  in  a  few  days’  time  demonstrate  to  every 
one  w’ho  takes  ’em  (sle)  that  they  infiillibly  cure  those 
perplexing  indispositions,  even  in  the  highest  and  most 
grievous  degree,  where  nothing  but  Horror  reigns,  where 
Reasoning  is  interrupted  or  depraved,  and  where  the 
mind  is  confused  w'ith  terrible  Perturbations,  Anxieties, 
and  Despondencies,  even  to  Distraction.  The  Frequency 
and  Commonness  of  these  Diseases  are  not  more  re- 
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marlcnblc  rlian  tbe  prodigious  variety  of  its  symptoms, 
by  which  it  imitates  almost  all  the  Distempers  that 
wretched  mortals  are  plagued  with,  and  have  their 
rise,  &c.” 

"Where,  one  asks,  have  these  horrible  disorders  gone 
to  ?  Why  have  v/e  ceased  to  be  assailed  by  such  dis¬ 
tempers  ?  Or  is  it  only  that  the  names  are  changed  ? 
Among  a  very  large  number  of  acquaintances,  I  never 
heard  one  man  complain  of  Hypocondriac  Melancholy. 
After  dining  out  with  the  Ancient  I'ufFaloes,  Jack  Hazard 
does,  truly,  sometimes  say  he  feels  rather  queer,  and 
thinks  “  a  brandv  and  soda  ”  would  do  him  good 
and  poor  Tom  liasily,  who  went  to  the  dogs  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  used  to  talk  ominously  of  the  blues  ;  but  “  Hypo¬ 
condriac  hle’ancholv  in  hlcn  ”  seems  to  have  itself  com¬ 
mitted  that  self-destruction  to  which  it  had,  if  report  is 
true,  tempted  so  many  suirerers. 

And  the  "^aipours,  where  are  they  ?  I  have  read  in 
ancient  novels  of  Lady  Sophonisba  taking  Hungary 
water  for  the  a  apours  -,  but  what  lady,  young  or  old,  of 
our  acquaintance,  ever  says  she  has  the  vapours  now  ? 

Plow  one  is  struck  with  the  similarity — muiatis  vui- 
taiulis — of  quack  advertisements  in  1770  and  1870 !  The 
same  boasts,  the  same  attempt  at  frightening  readers 
into  becoming  customers  ;  the  same  sort  of  testimonial. 
Here,  “  a  gentleman  of  Bath  ” — the  old,  old  vagueness 
— who,  like  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  had  spent — 
futilely  spent — much  money  on  many  physicians,  hears 
of  these  “  So-much-fitmed  Plypo-Drops,”  and  is  cured 
after  taking  a  dose  or  two.  IPupes  will  never  cease  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  for  what  would  the  rogues  do 
without  them  r 

Strangely,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  these  lines 
read  : — “  The  number  of  I'rench  prisoners  in  this  king¬ 
dom  are  ascertained  at  2J,74>  ;  many  of  whom,  espe¬ 
cially  within  fifty  miles  of  this  metropolis,  have  been 
relieved  v.  ith  cloathing  in  this  inclement  season.”  Bad 
luck  for  poor  shivering  Johnny  Crapaud  who  happened 
to  be  located,  «av,  at  Frcnchay,  or  other  parts  not  “  espe¬ 
cially  within  llfty  miles  of  this  metropolis,”  who,  poor 
soul,  could  no  more  make  himself  warm  by  musing  on 
the  sunny  South  of  France,  whence  erstwhile  he  came, 
than  he  could  have  (harmlessly)  taken  a  burning  coal  in 
his  hand  by  thinking  on  the  lofty  Caucasus. 

Now  w  e  are  talking  about  France,  we  may  jot  dowm 
a  fact  that  in  one  view'  of  it  ought  to  be  w'rit  on  parch¬ 
ment  in  letters  of  gold,  instead  of  scribbled  on  this 
miserable  flimsy.  Those  w'ords  we  italicise.  “  They 
w'rite  from  Paris,  of  the  eBth  past  (Nov.)  that  19,148 
children  were  baptised,  4,34-  couple  married,  19,202 
died  in  that  metropolis  during  last  year ;  ami  that  5,082 
Fcimdlmgs  iviTi’  talr/i  into  their  FoumlHng  Hospital  in  the 
same  Tear."  How'  many  child  murders  prevented  does 
the  reception  of  that  5,082  foundlings  represent And 


w'hen  sh.all  we  remove  w'hat  is  now  a  blot  upon  the  fair 
fame  of  Fnglish  benevolence  by  th.e  establishment  of 
real  foundling  institutions  in  every  coii'idcrable  town  ^ 
The  one  in  Great  Coram-strect  is  but  a  sham — a 
gigantic  sham.  What  is  needed  is  a  reality.  It  would 
give  the  death-blow  to  baby-farming  and  all  its  horrors, 
and  there  would  then  be  fewer  lostlings,  in  w'hich 
phrase  may  be  included  both  the  souls  of  mothers  and 
the  lives  of  those  w'hom  the  Saviour,  whose  behests  we 
feign  to  obey,  commanded  us  to  receive. 

Is  this  episode  not  worth  quotation  ?  “  Salisbury, 
Jan.  21,  1760.  At  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  for  Wilts,  held  here  last  w'cek,  a  person  was 
tried  for  taking  away  by  violence  an  illegitimate  child, 
of  W'hich  he  w'as  the  reputed  father,  from  Jane  Wiltshire, 
its  mother,  and  sending  it,  against  her  will,  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  This  tender  young  woman,  fond 
of  her  infant,  followed  after  it  to  London,  even  to  the 
gates  of  the  Hospital,  w'here  the  Humane  Directors  of 
that  Noble  Charity  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  restored 
to  her,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  fellow',  w'ho  was,  on  clear  evidence,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  six  months’  Imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£\o,  and  to  remain  in  Prison  until  it  is  paid.”  Surely 
times  are  changed,  and  manners  too,  with  the  Great 
Coram-street  potentates. 

From  motherly  love  to  “  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  is  now 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  enjoys  as  good  health 
as  can  be  expected.  He  is  said  to  employ  his  serious 
hours  upon  his  History  of  Russia.  In  the  Spring  ( 1 760) 
he  proposes  to  get  up  some  dramatic  pieces  of  his  own 
composing,  at  his  country  seat  at  Townais,  three-quarters 
of  a  league  from  the  city.  In  the  meantime,  he  keeps  a 
noble  table  twice  a  w'eek  at  his  Pleasure-FIousc,  w'here 
he  spends  his  winter,  and  has  constantly  twenty  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  trained  up  in  their 
several  parts  by  himself  and  his  niece,  Madame 
Denis !” 

Here  is  a  phase  of  English  life  that  reads  oddly  now- 

a-days  ; — “Plymouth,  iAb.  1 3,  1760 . Many 

people  in  these  parts  are  China-mad.  They  don’t  only 
lay  out  all  the  money  that  they  are  owners  of,  but  even 
pawn  their  cloathes  to  go  on  board  the  China  Ships  to  buy 
Tea-Cups  and  Saucers.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  to 
the  w'elfare  of  this  Nation  than  the  China  trade.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Goods  are  chiefly  purchased  w'ith 
Treasure,  and  not  Traffick.  Secondly,  the  Importation 
of  China  prevents  the  Consumption  of  our  Stone  Ware; 
Tea,  the  Consumption  of  Malt  liquor-.  Wrought  Silk, 
the  Consumption  of  our  ow'n  Manufactures  ;  and  lastly, 
above  Two-Thirds  of  the  Poor’s  Labour  is  expended  in 
Tea  and  Sugar.” 

And  now  let  us  pause,  not  from  w'ant  of  material,  but 
from  lack  of  space. 
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T/'ERY  strong  feelings  arc  entertaineJ  in  famiiicr.  tl’.at 
V  the  peculiar  rrghiu’  nmicr  which  tlicy  have  been 
brought  up  is  exactly  the  riglit  thing  in  every  particular. 
Tradition,  feminine  decision,  and  nursing  prejudices  have 
settled  tltc  matter  one  way,  and  ncnc  other  is  proper. 
It  is  at  tlte  same  time  good  to  hear  the  opinions  of  intelli¬ 
gent  people,  even  if  they  differ  from  our  own.  Princi¬ 
pally  to  an  American  physician  the  following  is  due  : — 
The  proper  food  for  the  infant  is  its  mother’s  milk, 
but  when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  “  bring  it  up  by  hand.”  Now  the  usual  proportion 
of  milk  and  water  given  for  the  child’s  nourishment  is 
one-third  m.ilk  and  two-thirds  water,  the  reason  the 
water  is  added  being  that  cow’s  milk  is  considered  too 
strong  for  the  delicate  stomach  of  the  infant,  but  this 
diluted  milk  is  cpiite  insufficient  for  the  little  one’s 
support.  To  quote  the  physician  practically  : — “  Thirty- 
twt)  years  ago,  it  became  necessary  to  have  my  own 
child  reared  by  hand,  and  I  then  discovered  how 
ignorant  I  had  been  in  relation  to  the  qua?iitty  of  food 
necessary  for  an  infant,  and  was  also  enabled  to  observe 
the  effects  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  food.  Sub¬ 
sequent  observations  have  convinced  me  th.it  there  is 
not  one  woman  in  five,  and  perhaps  not  one  in  ten, 
who  knows  what  amount  of  milk  a  child  should  h.ive. 
Nor  is  there  one  physician  in  very  many  who  can  tell 
the  mother  or  nurse  what  quantity  it  would  need  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  mothers 
and  nurses,  and  it  has  been  rarely  that  they  h.ive  even 
approximated  the  truth.  One  would  say  a  tc;icupful, 
another  not  quite  so  much,  a  third  rather  more,  a 
fourth  h.ilf  a  pint,  and  some  even  as  high  as  a  pint, 
though  they  rarely  named  as  much.  And  then  on  being 
asked  if  they  put  water  in  the  milk,  they  invariably 
replied  one-half  water,  or  two-thirds  water  and  one- 
third  milk.  Now  scarcely  .iny  child  of  one  month  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  pint  daily,  many  will  take  a  quart ; 
the  average  is  between  them.  But  I  do  not  mean  that 
to  this  quantity  twice  as  much  water  should  be  added, 
thus  making  nearly  three  quarts  of  fluid,  for  no  child 
could  take  so  much.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  child  can 
only  take  three  half-pints  of  fluid  into  its  stomach  in  a 
d.ay,  and  two  h.alf-pint3  of  it  .are  water,  it  will  then 
only  get  eight  ounces  of  milk,  when  it  needs  twenty-four 
or  thirty-two  ounces  daily.  .  .  .  My  plan  is  to  direct 
as  much  milk  as  the  child  can  take,  and  as  often  as  it 
wants  it,  but  alw.ays  of  the  temperature  of  the  mother’s 
milk.  In  winter,  or  when  milk  is  kept  in  a  deep  c.ave, 
or  in  a  spring-house,  I  direct  that  as  much  boiling  water 
bo  added  to  it  as  will  bring  it  to  that  temperature.  It 
takes  but  very  little  w.ater,  and  is  more  convenient  than 
heating  it  over  the  fire.  To  a  pint  of  cool  milk  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water  should  bo  added,  the 
whole  then  sweetened.  A  healthy  child  of  one  month, 
or  between  one  and  two  months,  will  take  more  than 
a  quart  daily,  and  a  few  can  scarcely  take  so  much. 
.  .  .  Those  children  who  have  been  nursed  and 

fed  by  the  spoon  will  sometimes  w'holly  refuse  to  take 


the  bottle  in  lieu  of  the  breast,  and  the  mother  takes  it 
for  evidence  that  they  do  not  like  the  cow’s  milk,  and 
will  therefore  attempt  to  r.aise  them  on  some  of  the 
m  my  farinaceous  articles  recommended,  and  in  this  she 
will  be  likely  to  fail.  A  little  perseverance  wall  gene¬ 
rally  induce  tliem  to  take  the  bottle.  .  .  .  To 

believe  that  the  proper  substiuite  for  the  mother’s  milk 
is  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  milk, 
rather  let  us  be  instructed  that  the  higher  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  the  more  abundant  wnll  be  the 
nutritive  constituents  of  the  milk,  and  as  man  is  at  the 
head  of  the  animal  creation,  human  milk  is  more  highly 
organised  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  If,  then, 
you  wish  to  use  any  other  milk  as  a  substitute  for  the 
mother’s,  instead  of  diluting  it  with  water,  it  would 
seem  to  be  more  appropriate  to  add  to  it  some  nutritive 
substance.  Baron  Liebig’s  soup  is  very  good,  for  to 
five  ounces  of  good  milk  he  adds  half  an  ounce  of 
wheaten  flour,  half  an  ounce  of  malt  flour,  and  seven 
grains  and  a  quarter  of  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  water.  This  is  to  be  put  on  a  gentle 
fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  it  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  stirred  for  five  minutes,  heated  and  stirred 
again  until  it  becomes  quite  fluid,  and  finally  made  to 
boil.  ...  I  feel  that  some  physicians  practising 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society  will  regard  these 
observations  as  having  no  reference  to  thdr  patients, 
but  refer  wholly  to  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor. 
It  would  be  fortunate  if  it  w’ere  so ;  but  who  has  not 
seen  the  poor  little  emaciated  child  of  rich  parents, 
dragged  about  in  its  little  coach  by  the  nurse,  or  lying 
on  iier  lap  on  a  cushion,  as  the  carriage  rolled  along  to 
give  it  an  airing  by  direction  of  the  physician,  whose  very 
precise  directions  had  been  to  feed  it  every  four  hours 
with  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  milk  ?  Day  by 
day  has  he  not  visited  and  prescribed,  not  for  the 
starvation,  but  to  improve  its  nutrition,  to  relieve  its 
colics,  to  correct  its  sourness  of  stomach,  &c.  ?  Did  he 
succeed  ?  No. .  Under  the  impression  that  the  child’s 
stomach  was  weak,  not  able  to  take  much  food,  the 
quantity  of  food  was  diminished,  a  little  Hme-w.atcr,  mint- 
water,  or  some  other  ‘  corrective’  added,  and  the  little 
starving  sufferer,  never  ceasing  its  low  and  plaintive 
moan,  gradually  passed  .away  for  ever.  .  .  .  There 
is  little  difficulty  in  raising  children  by  hand  if  they 
arc  allowed  a  full  supply  of  good  milk.  A  grc.at  rhany 
struggle  along  on  even  half  the  proper  quantity.  Bur 
they  are  weak,  thin,  and  of  small  growth.  Children 
fed  on  the  water  and  milk  mixture  are  sometimes  saved 
by  a  habit  which  prevails  among  the  poor,  of  giving  it, 
w’hile  the  mother  is  eating,  small  bits  of  bread  or 
biscuit  soaked  in  coffee.” 

It  is  suggested  by  a  writer  on  the  subject  that  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  wheat  phosphates  should  be  put  into  the 
child’s  food  at  least  once  daily.  Also,  that  in  some 
cases  a  pinch  of  powdered  phosphate  of  soda  mixed  with 
each  meal  is  necessary,  acting  as  a  verv  mild  aperient, 
and  also  tending  to  strengthen  the  infant’s  bones. 
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I  HE  FEBRUARY  FASHIONS. 


republican  about  them,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Rochefort,  who  persists  in  annoying  the  Chambr^  dvs 
Deputes  by  wearing  red  gloves  in  token  of  his 


What  may  be  the  prevailing  political  opinions  in 
Paris  in  this  year  of  grace  1H70,  it  is  not  our  province 
here  to  examine,  but  certainly  our  fashions  have  nothing 
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irrecondltability,  everything  in  the  present  costumes  the  male  part  of  the  fashionable  attire  in  vogue  under 

savours  of  the  true  and  loyal  sentiments  of  the  ancient  the  Bourbons.  Not  content  to  wear  the  dresses  and 

regime.  coiffures  of  those  times,  they  also  sport  the  coats,  waist- 
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52. — Evening  Toilets. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  true,  do  not  follow  the  lead,  and  coats,  and  ruffles  which  formed  part  of  the  noblemen  ■> 

keep  to  their  uncompromising  black  cloth,  but  ladies  costume  at  the  same  period 

seem  determined  to  revive  not  only  the  female  but  also  At  our  Parisian  cj//r//r/c;vj’  most  in  vogue,  coats  in  the 
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Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XVL,  and  Dircctoire  style  arc  to  be 
seen.  I  noticed  the  jMcnIpenskr ,  Taublas,  and  Incroxable 
coat,  all  silk,  satin,  velvet,  and  embroidery,  and  thought 
they  would  befit  marquises  and  \  iscounts  better  than 
their  noble  spouses.  It  is  a  hict,  however,  that  ladies 
wear  coats  and  waistcoats,  even  if  they  do  not  adopt  the 
other  and  unmentionable  part  of  the  costume.  The 
most  elegant  coats  are  of  vehet  lined  with  coloured 
satin,  opening  with  rovers  piped  with  satin,  either  black 
or  of  the  colour  of  the  lining. 

The  Louis  XIV.  coats  have  large  basques  coming 
half-way  down  the  skirt. 

The  waistcoats  are  in  the  same  style,  and  resemble 
those  worn  by  the  pcrcs  mblcs  in  Moliere’s  comedies. 
These  are  frequently  worn  with  the  tunic  robe,  which 
remains  open  in  front,  and  forms  a  long  train,  or  else  is 
looped  up  into  puffs  at  the  baclt. 

A  toilet  in  this  style  is  composed  of  a  light  green 
satin  skirt,  trimmed  with  a  very  deep  pleated  flounce 
coming  half-way  up  the  skirt,  and  put  on  with  a  fluted 
heading  fastened  down  by  a  strip  of  dark  green  velvet. 
Strips  of  the  same  velvet,  of  unequal  length,  are  put  on 
in  the  shape  of  an  apron  upon  the  front  part  of  the 
dress.  A  tunic  robe  of  dark  green  velvet  comes  down 
as  far  as  the  heading  of  the  flounce  at  the  back,  and  is 
looped  up  into  puffs  on  cither  side  with  large  bows  of 
light  green  satin.  The  velvet  bodice  is  open  to  show 
the  Louis  XIV.  waistcoat  with  deep  basques,  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  satin  fluting  and  a  velvet  cross-strip.  A 
deep  frill  and  ruffles  of  blcchlin  lace  complete  this 
elegant  toilet. 

Another  toilet  is  of  black  velvet,  open  like  a  coat 
upon  a  waistcoat  of  rose-coloured  satin,  with  trimming 
of  Brussels  point.  The  demi-long  sleeves  arc  completed 
by  aigagcantes  of  the  same  lace,  put  on  with  a  rouleau  of 
rose-coloured  satin.  The  velvet  skirt  forms  a  train  with 
paniers,  looped  up  on  one  side  only  by  a  scarf  sash  of 
pink  satin  and  a  large  bow.  Llpon  the  waistcoat  of 
rose-coloured  satin  there  arc  three  satin  bows,  each 
fastened  with  a  diamond  stud.  This  reads  somewhat 
like  the  description  of  a  costume  for  a  fancy  ball,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  it  is  quite  the  style  of  toilet  now  worn  by 
our  elegantes. 

Again,  I  have  taken  note  of  a  toilet  of  black  gros- 
grain  silk,  with  a  skirt  trimmed  with  ruches  of  black 
satin,  piped  with  gold-coloured  satin,  placed  above  a 
high  fluting  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  which  completes 
the  skirt.  The  puffed  tournure,  also  of  grosgrain  silk, 
is  trimmed  all  round  with  a  handsome  border  of  Vene¬ 
tian  point,  and  a  sash  fastened  at  the  back  in  loops  of 
gold-coloured  satin.  The  bodice  is  cut  low  and  .square 
m  Iionx.  a  Ij  Brelcmie ;  it  is  ornamented  with  Venetian 
point  and  rouleaux  of  gold-coloured  satin.  The  sleeves 
are  finished  off  at  the  elbow  by  ruches  of  black  satin 
edged  with  gold  colour. 

And  another  train-shaped  dress  of  black  velvet,  with 
a  charming  Louis  XV.  coat  of  cerise-coloured  satin. 
This  coat  opens  in  front,  and  is  rounded  ofF  at 
the  back.  It  i  pu fled  out  at  the  sides,  and  trimmed 
with  a  double  btadcr  of  Iloniton  lace,  and  a  large  satin 
bow.  ,Jabu  frill  of  the  same  lace  in  front,  and  ruflics 
to  match 


A  simpler  dress,  very  tasteful  and  becoming,  is  of 
pearl-grey  faille  silk,  trimmed  with  three  flutings  of 
white  tarlatan,  put  on  so  as  to  simulate  the  shape  of  an 
apron,  and  each  divided  from  the  other  by  a  strip  of 
garnet-coloured  velvet.  The  front  part  of  the  bodice, 
which  is  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  is  of  garnet- 
coloured  velvet,  and  simulates  a  waistcoat.  Inside  the 
bodice  there  is  a  tarlatan  chemisette,  cros.sed  like  a  fichu, 
and  edged  with  Mechlin  lace.  The  sleeves  have 
engageantes  of  Mechlin  lace,  ornamented  with  a  large  bow 
of  garnet-coloured  velvet. 

For  a  young  lady’s  evening  toilet,  one  of  the  prettiest 
w'e  have  seen  is  a  dress  of  white  glace  silk,  the  skirt 
covered  nearly  up  to  the  waist  with  narrow  pinked-out 
flounces  of  the  same  material,  and  a  low  bodice  of  blue, 
pink,  or  cerise  coloured  silk,  open  in  front  upon  a 
plastron  of  tulle  and  lace,  and  lengthened  at  the  back 
into  slightly  puffed  out  ba.sque,  trimmed  with  ruches. 

The  ample  train  of  velvet,  satin,  or  grosgrain  silk, 
certainly  gives  much  elegance  and  dignity  to  the  female 
figure,  but  is  not  very  suitable  for  dancing,  unless  we 
should  come  back  to  the  minuet  and  other  stately  dances 
of  the  times  from  which  we  borrow  our  toilets. 

To  conciliate  all  things,  many  ladies  loop  up  their 
train,  which  then  forms  a  limp  puff,  caught  up  with 
enormous  bows  of  satin.  The  under-skirt,  of  some 
very  light  material,  is  elaborately  trimmed  w'ith  flounces, 
flutings,  ruches,  lace,  and  flow'ers  ;  there  are  often, 
indeed,  two  or  three  of  these  light  skirts  over  a  slip  of 
silk  or  satin.  The  low  bodice,  of  the  same  material, 
opens  in  front  over  a  plastron  or  .stomacher  of  lace. 
This  is  the  usual  .style,  but  there  is  abundant  variety  in 
the  pattern  and  trimming  of  different  ball  dresses. 

The  two  following  are  real  ball  dresses,  lit  for  the 
modern  waltz  and  galop  :  — 

One  is  of  a  pale  blue  silk  shot  w'ith  white,  of  the 
softest  azure  tint.  The  skirt  is  longer  behind  than  in 
front,  but  has  no  train,  and  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  lace  flounce,  headed  with  a  ruche  ol  the 
same. 

A  second  skirt,  of  blue  crepe  de  chine,  is  rounded 
off  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  slit  open  on 
cither  side  nearly  up  to  the  waist.  It  forms  a  short 
round  apron  in  front,  and  is  rather  longer  at  the  back. 
Both  parts  of  this  skirt  arc  edged  round  with  a  lace 
flounce  and  ruche,  and  they  arc  joined  together  on  both 
sides  with  three  large  bowes  of  light  blue  satin  ribbon. 
The  low  bodice  has  a  berthe  of  white  lace,  trimmed 
with  smaller  satin  bows.  A  bouquet  and  coiffure  of 
white  roses  complete  this  very  tasteful  toilet. 

The  other  is  of  rose-coloured  satin  and  white  tarla¬ 
tan.  The  satin  petticoat  shows  a  little  under  the  first 
skirt  of  tarlatan,  which  is  edged  with  a  pretty  knotted 
fringe  of  rose-coloured  silk,  and  with  a  satin  fluting  of 
the  same  colour  ;  it  is  also  draped  and  twice  looped  up 
on  each  side  with  satin  bows.  It  is  plain  in  front,  and 
fully  gathered  at  the  back.  A  second  tarlatan  skirt 
forms  wing-shaped  lappets  in  front  and  a  full  puft'  at 
the  back.  Both  lappets  and  pulF  are  edged  with  a 
narrow  rose-coloured  satin  fluting  and  with  a  deep 
white  lace  border.  The  low  bodice  is  of  rose-coloured 
satin,  trimmed  with  a  lace  berthe  and  satin  bows.  A 
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wide  satin  sash  is  fastened  with  short  and  wide  fringed 
lappets  above  the  tarlatan  puff.  The  coitlure  is  a 
Louis  XV.  chaperon  of  roses,  with  a  white  feather 
thrown  back  over  the  hair. 

Last  year  we  spoke  ol  the  coiffure  of  plaits  as  both 
very  simple  and  very  elegant.  'I'his  coiffure  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  but  the  prettiest  coiffure  in  the  world 
becomes  common  when  it  is  seen  upon  all  heads, 
without  distinction  of  persons — when  it  becomes  ubi- 
ejuitous,  and  is  seen  at  Trouvillc  and  Ilombourg, 
Iliarritz  and  Brighton,  Suez  and  Port  Said.  It  is  then 
time  to  change  it  ami  adopt  a  new  one.  And  this  is 
what  the  llower  of  our  Hegantes  are  doing  this  winter. 
No  more  plaits  !  A  has  Ics  p.ittesl  The  hair  is  now 
raised  off  the  forehead,  with  a  few  softening  curls 
drooping  over  the  temples  ;  the  head  keeps  its  well- 
defined  n.atural  outline,  without  being  disfigured  by  any 
chignon;  long  curls  fiill  over  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
A  light  sprinkling  of  powder  is  sometimes  added  to 
give  a  refined  finish  to  this  most  becoming  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  coiffure.  Tor,  with  so  many  other  fashions  of 
the  same  period,  powder  is  coming  in  again  among  the 
tlUc  of  our  I'aubourg  St.  Germain  society — powder  so 
flatteringly  becoming  both  to  the  young  and  to  those 
no  longer  so. 

Of  course  no  small  degree  of  taste  and  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  to  dress  the  hair  in  this  way,  to  give  the  coiffure 
a  poetical,  cloud-like  halo,  and  not  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  graceful  elegance.  To  arrange  a  powdered  coiffure 
according  to  the  old  traditions  in  the  Fontanges,  Du- 
barry,  or  Pompadour  style,  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
for  the  headdress  we  mean  must  be  fit  to  wear  in  the 
daytime,  as  well  as  in  the  evening.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  lady  of  fashion  to  go  out  in  a  powdered  wig,  as  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.  -,  it  would  be  simply  absurd,  and  a 
certain  tact  is  required  to  know  exactly  in  what  should 
consist  that  acH  dc pziulrc  which  was  the  trimming  of  our 
great-grandmothers.  The  modern  coiflure  must  be 
only  just  -softened  by  the  light  sprinkling  of  powder, 
so  as  to  render  all  ladies  fair  and  delicate. 

The  lace  capulet  seems  made  on  purpose  to  set  off  to 
advantage  the  pretty  snenvy  coiffures.  With  the  hair 
raised  off  very  high  from  tlie  forehead,  the  plain  velvet 
bandeau  is  no  longer  required,  A  flower  or  bow  of 
ribbon  is  first  placed  on  one  side  of  the  head,  the  veil 
is  then  arranged  so  as  to  fall  over  the  front  hair  a  little, 
and  to  cover  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders. 

The  capulet  will  never  become  common,  or  even 
generally  worn,  like  the  bonnet  or  hat,  simply  because 
it  requires  handsome  lace,  and  is  therefore  very  expen- 
-sive ;  and  besides,  it  is  an  essentially  aristocratic  style 
of  headdress,  which  none  but  a  real  grande  dame  will 
ever  know  how  to  wear. 

But  of  course  there  are  and  must  be  more  or  less 
happy  imitations  of  the  original  capulet. 

Some  are  made  of  the  dcntelle  des  hides  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  now  t.'.king  the  pl.rce  of  Chantilly  for  all 
those  people  who  think  the  latter  too  expensive.  The 
capulet  of  black  dciitclle  des  hides,  fastened  on  with  large 
jet-headed  pins,  and  ornamented  with  one  bright  red 
ro  .e  or  carnation,  or  pomegranate  blossom,  is  not  with¬ 
out  distinction. 


The  Navarais,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  beautiful 
hlarguerite  of  Navarre,  is  also  a  tasteful  model,  coming 
forward  into  a  point  over  the  forehead,  and  falling  in 
a  square  veil  at  the  back  down  to  the  waist,  while  it  is 
draped  over  the  bosom  in  front.  A  coloured  camellia 
is  placed  on  one  side,  within  the  folds  of  the  lace. 

Bonnets  are,  in  fact,  frequently  replaced  by  a  number 
of  coiffures.  Or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  modern 
bonnet  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  what  would  have 
been  called  a  coiffure  formerly. 

The  Isabeatt  bonnet  is  a  high  velvet  bandeau,  orna¬ 
mented  with  roses  and  a  feather  aigrette.  Above  this 
plain  velvet  bandeau  there  is  a  black  lace  ruche,  and  a 
black  lace  veil  falls  at  the  back. 

This  style  of  diadem  does  not  look  well  with  plain 
bandeaux,  and  ladies  who  wear  their  hair  simply 
braided  in  front,  had  better  adopt  the  velvet  ruche  or 
quilling  instead. 

The  Isabeau  bandeau  of  black  velvet  is  also  worn 
with  a  scarf-veil  of  white,  pink,  or  light  blue  crape  de 
chine,  which  fastens  in  lappets  under  the  chin,  and 
protects  the  neck  and  shoulders.  On  one  side  there  is 
a  tuft  of  curled  feathers,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
crape.  The  scarf-veil  is  edged  round  with  narrow 
silk  fringe.  This  is  a  somewhat  fanciful  coiffure  -,  it  is 
still  more  so  when  the  bandeau  of  black  velvet  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  formed  of  three  crape  bouillons,  whilst 
instead  of  the  scarf  there  is  a  square  veil  in  the  shape 
of  a  capulet,  and  the  ornament  consists  of  a  beautiful 
lily  of  the  Nile  placed  on  one  side.  It  then  becomes  a 
Valide  coiffure,  quite  in  the  Oriental  style. 

Bonnets  of  a  less  fanciful  description  arc,  neverthe¬ 
less,  more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  afford  but  little 
protection  from  the  cold, 

A  visiting  bonnet  is  of  white  velvet ;  it  has  a  high 
fluted  diadem,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  plain  space  has 
been  left  and  filled  up  with  a  bunch  of  tea-roses.  A 
white  lace  veil,  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  diadem,  is 
divided  into  two  wide  lappets,  which  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  again  and  joined  together  upon  the  bosom  with  a 
fringed  bow  of  white  satin. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  is  of  grey  velvet, 
trimmed  with  pink  roses,  black  lace,  and  pink  satin 
ribbon. 

A  round-shaped  bonnet,  forming  a  sort  of  little  toquet 
of  plain  green  velvet  on  the  top  of  the  head,  is  orna¬ 
mented  in  front  with  a  smooth  black  green  and  gold 
tinted  feather.  Veil  and  lappets  of  black  lace,  and 
bow  of  green  satin  with  fringed  ends. 

Again,  models  of  another  style  are  made  in  the  Direc- 
toire  shape,  with  small  puffed  crown,  and  quilling  in 
front.  A  chapeau  of  this  description  was  of  ruby- 
coloured  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin,  ornamented  with 
white  roses  and  black  lace.  The  lining  showed  in  the 
hollow  parts  of  the  quilling.  A  necklet  of  velvet  was 
fastened  at  the  side  by  a  jet  buckle. 

Young  ladles  wear  tiny  little  hats,  with  bo.a-veils  of 
silk  gauze.  The  velvet  hats  are  trimmed  with  feathers, 
cither  standing  up  as  an  aigrette  or  thrown  back  over 
the  hair.  Little  girls  wear  the  very  small  toquet  with 
tuft  of  feathers,  but  no  veil. 

Walking  toilets  arc  at  this  season  exceptionally 


I 


worn  by  the  Princess  of  M - ,  Ambassadress  of 

Austria.  The  velvet  skirt  was  ornamented  round  the 
bottom  with  a  handsome  fur  border,  and  looped  up  at 
the  sides  with  gimp  ornament.  The  under-skirt  was 


middle  of  the  back  the  sleeves  were  long  and  flowing, 
lined,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  paletot,  with  quilted  blue 
satin. 

In  very  much  the  same  style  we  noticed  a  costume  of 
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elegant,  being  made  chiefly  for  visits  of  ceiemony  or 
drives  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 

Among  others  we  must  mention,  as  a  novelty  of  the 
month,  a  costume  of  deep  blue  velvet  and  black  satin. 


trimmed  with  narrow  satin  flutings.  The  under-bodice 
was  also  of  black  satin,  richly  embroidered  with  jet. 

A  short  loose  paletot  of  blue  velvet  was  edged  all 
round  with  fur.  It  was  slit  open  at  the  sides  and 
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^recn  satin  and  black  faille  silk,  trimmed  with  Russian 
tiir.  The  satin  skirt  was  pleated  all  the  way  down. 
'I'he  upper  silk  skirt  was  draped  in  natural  and  graceful 


deeply  trimmed  with  fur.  It  is  tight-fitting  at  the  back, 
being  pinched  in  at  the  waist  with  gimp  ornaments  ;  in 
front  it  is  loose  and  turned  down  with  fur  revers. 


54. — Morning  and  Indoor  Toilets. 


folds,  with  handsome  gimp  ornaments  ;  it  was  trimmed  showing  an  under-bodice  of  green  satin.  The  open 
with  a  deep  fur  border.  The  toilet  was  completed  by  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  correspond, 
a  j.acket  of  faiUe  silk,  lined  with  quilted  satin,  and  Again,  an  elegant  toilet  is  of  violet  and  black  silk. 
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tarlatan,  gauze,  or  light  foulard.  These  sasher.  with 
brctelles  are  made  of  velvet,  silk,  or  satin  of  any  colour 
to  match  or  make  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  dress. 
Tliey  arc  also  sometimes  black,  to  wear  with  bright 
pink  or  cerise-coloured  silk  or  gauze. 

For  little  girls,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  the 
following  are  very  tastef  ul  and  becoming  toilets  : — 

First,  a  dress  of  grey  poplin,  with  a  t’.mic,  is  trimmed 
with  a  scallopeJ-out  border  of  blue  velvet,  edged  with 


-Visiting  Toilets. 


spond.  The  long  sleeves  are  gathered  into  bouillons  all 
the  way  down,  and  between  the  bouillons  there  arc 
creves  of  violet  silk  veiled  over  with  black  lace. 

Other  evening  toilets  are  made  with  Medici  bodices 
completed  by  a  deep  /raise  of  point  lace,  which  seems 
copied  from  portraits  of  the  time  of  Henri  II. 

Young  ladies  do  not  wear  these.  For  demi-toilct 
evening  dress  they  have  very  pretty  bodices  of  clear 
muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  and  insertion,  over  which 
there  are  pretty  bretelles  of  ribbon,  forming  part  of  a 
wide  sash,  which  are  a  very  pretty  finish  to  a  dress  of 


a  double  lace  border,  white  and  black,  above  which 
there  are  three  strips  of  velvet.  The  tunic  is  very 
short.  It  is  cut  out  into  several  pointed  lappets,  with 
a  velvet  sash  edged  with  very  small  gimp  grelots.  The 
tunic  is  trimmed  round  with  velvet,  and  a  double 
edging  of  white  and  black  lace.  The  bodice  is  made 
with  points,  low  in  front,  and  ornamented  to  corre¬ 
spond.  The  sleeves  arc  trimmed  with  a  velvet  bouillon 
and  a  fringe  of  grelots,  to  match  with  the  sash. 

Then  another  little  toilet  of  blue  silk  rep,  with 
narrow  velvet  stripes  of  a  darker  colour.  The  skirt  has 
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no  ornament  but  a  small  aumoniere  edged  with  swans- 
down.  'I'he  low  square  bodice.is  edged  with  a  border 
of  swansdown  also.  A  circular  cape,  trimmed  to  cor¬ 
respond,  completes  the  toilet. 

And  a  third  toilet  of  coral-red  poplin,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  and  upon  the  pocket  on  either  side  with 
spikes  of  black  velvet.  The  low  bodice  and  wide  open 
sleeves  are  trimmed  in  the  same  style. 

I'or  young  girls  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  3’ears  old 
very  pretty  out-of-dcx)r  jackets  are  made  ot  cloth  or 
velvet.  They  are  double-breasted,  open  with  revers, 
half-Htting,  and  with  small  square  basques  at  the  back. 
'I'he  cloth  jackets  are  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  the 
velvet  jackets  with  fur,  or  with  quilted  satin.  'I'liere  is 
a  double  row  of  large  buttons  in  front. 

DESCRIPTION'  OF  OVR  COLOURED' FASHION  PLATE. 

Visiting  Toilet  of  Satin  and  Velvet. — The 
under-skirt  is  of  satin  quilted  round  the  bottom.  Over 
this  is  a  double  skirt  of  velvet ;  the  tipper  one,  forming  a 
basque  to  the  bodice^  is  open  behind,  and  rounded  in 
front.  'I'hese  skirts  -are  edged  wi^h  fur  and  trimmed 
with  cross-strips  of  satin  the  same  shade  as  the  under¬ 
skirt  ;  waistband'  fastened  under  a  large  bow  paletot 
short  in  Iront  and  Ijehind,  with  sleeves  formed  by  a 
large  pleat.  Diadem  velvet  bonnet  fastened  behind  by  a 
bow  trimmed  with  late'.  "A  tuft  of  leathers  ornaments 
the  front  and  (lows  behind. 

Evening  Toilet* of  Rose-Coloured  Silk  and 
Black  Velvet. — Long  train  skirt  of  silk,  trimmed  with 
cross-strips  of  black  velvet.  The  upper-skirt  is  cut  square, 
and  forms  a  tunic  behind.  It  is  trimmed  with  cross¬ 
strips  of  black  velvet  and  white  -gimp  low  square 
bodice ;  double  waistbands;  the  first  forms  a  large  bow, 


the  second  rounded  in  front  and  tied  in  a  loose  knot 
under  the  other,  with  flowing  ends.  Coiffure  composed 
of  .satin  bows  and  diamond  stars. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  between  9  and  Io 
Years  Old,  in  poplin  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of 
velvet ;  the  lirst  skirt  is  plain,  the  upper  one  is  pleated 
behind  and  looped  up  on  each  side  ;  velvet  waistband. 
Paletot  with  large  sleeves,  and  open  behind.  Velvet 
hat  to  match  the  trimming  of  the  costume,  adorned  with 
a  tuft  of  feathers. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN 
THE  GOLDEN  CROSS  BAND. 

Materuils  fir  q  putter  us :  Three-quarters  of  canvas  ; 
q  steins  y  ihiv  ivool ;  9  skeins  light  green ;  I  stein  dart 
green  8  steins  scarlet  ;  IO  steins  black. 

This  handsome  though  simple  pattern  is  most  effective 
in  colour  and  design,  especially  when  worked  in  well- 
chosen  Berlin  wool,  with  bright  gold  yellow  filoselle  for 
the  crosses.  It  is  most  useful  either  as  a  border  forwindow 
and  door  ciu  t.iins,  or  for  ornamenting  rep  on  velvet  chairs 
and  settees,  in  which  case  the  band  is  placed  lengthways 
in  the  centre  of  tb.e  seat,  as  also  of  the  back  in  the  case 
of  chairs.  It  will  be  well  to  work  all  the  outlines  in 
black  first,  and  then  fill  up  with  red,  blue,  leaf  green, 
and  very  light  green.  The  outer  borders  simulate  gimp 
torsades,  and  the  yellow  should  be  worked  in  with 
filoselle  for  these  borders  as  well  as  for  the  crosses. 
'Phis  part  is  of  course  put  in  last.  The  pattern  is  also 
extremely  pretty  for  a  fender-stool. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  JJo,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  foi¬ 
es.  6d.  ;  yellow  in  filoselle,  6d.  extra  -,  postage,  ed.  ; 
commencing  pattern,  is. 


A  NEW  GIFT  BOOK. 


The  HoiischohL  Treasury  efi  English  Song.  (London  : 
T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Paternoster-raw,  Edinburgh,  and 
New  York.)  This  gift-book  is  one  of  the  very  nicest 
presents  for  a  young  lady.  It  contains  specimens  of  the 
English  poets  chronolggically  arranged,  with  biographical 
and  explanatory  notes  and  marginal  quotations.  'Fhese 
quotations  are  arranged  upon  the  four  sides  of  each 
page,  a  plan  we  cannot  approve,  as  it  necessitates  turning 

A  CItOSS  IN  KACII  ONE’S  LOT. 

A  wilful  hciiJlun,!;  river, 

That  tunieJ  not  to  left  or  ri;.;!!!, 

You  mifflit  hoar  the  pa-saionato  rushing 
Far  in  the  bilent  night. 

'Where  was  it  hastiii!;,  the  river, 

Flowing  HO  btraight  and  true? 

1  eannot  tell  you.  my  darling, 
i-'or  only  the  river  knew. 

Nay,  do  not  smile;  to  the  river 
It  was  7nalter  of  life  and  death; 

To  have  watched  it  hurrying  onwards, 

Had  taken  away  your  breath. 

I’erehaneo  in  depths  of  a  far  blue  lake 
The  watiTs  yearned  to  rest; 

I’lTchanco  the  many-voiei'd  sea  had  called 
The  river  homo  to  his  brea-t. 


the  book  constantly,  but  this  is  a  slight  defect  only  in  a 
work  of  much  beauty  and  usefulness.  The  selections 
are  excellent,  the  mo.'-t  beautiful  gems  of  each  poet  being 
chosen  to  adorn  this  household  treasurv.  Fhe  book  is 
profusely  illustrated;  explanatory  notes  are  added  to  point 
the  moral  where  the  publishers  have  deemed  this  neces¬ 
sary.  V^'e  quote  a  minor  poem  that  has  much  pleased 
us.  It  is  by  Eli'/abeth  Davis  ^Mrs.  Bullock)  : — 

Whatever  the  dream,  it  might  not  be. 

For  they  laid  great  stones  and  hard 
In  the  In'd  of  the  shining  river. 

And  all  its  purpose  marred. 

And  if  yon  liad  heard  the  sobbing 
_<>f  waters,  the  passionate  moan, 

You  would  have  thought  a  human  heart 
Was  breaking  against  the  stoiu>. 

^  f  t  now,  in  the  thirsty  meadows 
I  s  water  enough  and  to  spare ; 

The  drooping  tlowers  in  the  g-ardeu 
iJaise  faces  bo  fresh  and  fair ! 

^Vell — was  it  well  for  the  river? 

You  think  “  It  was  better  far.” 

I  cannot  tell ;  is  the  trailing  light 
Sweet  to  the  falling  star? 

Hut  if  you  had  heard  the  sobbing 
Of  waters,  the  passionate  moan, 

Yt>u  would  have  thought  a  human  heart 
^V'as  breaking  against  the  stone. 
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welcome  to  those  who,  during  the  long  winter  montks 
have  grown  weary  of  sealskin,  astrachan,  and  beaver 


The  Loose  Jackets  of  the  present  month,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive  on  examining  the  illustration 


Tin:  i:x(:insiiir(jM.L\'s  domestic  Mjcnzixr: 


hint  from  our  French  neighbours  that  no  pain 
considered  too  great  when  the  children  are  t 


CnjLnRnNS  Fanxy  Balls  are  becoming  popular  in 
England  as  well  as  in  France,  where,  perhaps,  the 


57, — Children’s  Fancy  Costumes. 


“little  people”  receive  more  attention  with  regard  to  pleased,  and  that  ease  and  grace  arc  to  be  acquired  by 

dress  and  deportment  than  they  meet  here,  where  health  the  study  of  the  old-fashioned  but  ever- pleasing  vi  'muct 

r.nd  “  book  learning”  are  studied.  But  we  may  take  a  de  la  cour. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

‘‘Tkit  1  blci)t  uiuler  the  tsiuiJow  of  !jl.  r;iul’.'\” 


“  TTNDPR  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul’s,”  beneath  the 

vJ  wing  of  that  noble  cathedral,  which,  whenever  I 
i'ass  it,  seems  to  calm  anxious  thoughts,  to  st)othe  a 
tired  brain,  to  heal  a  mind  a  little  “  day-weary.”  I  do 
not  know  whether  other  fellow-workers,  whether  men 
or  women,  feel  this  sudden  calm,  this  soothing  power, 
as  I  do  when  passing  “  St.  Paul’s,”  but  I  fancy  that  many 
must  feel  its  inlluence.  Of  course  much  depends  upon 
which  side  one  passes,  for  if  my  path  lies  on  the  right- 
hand  side  going  “  West,”  I  feel  but  little  of  this  in¬ 
fluence,  and  own  to  the  shockingly  feminine  weakness 
of  glancing  at  the  gaily-decorated  windows,  at  the 
prettv  things  which  are  there  displat  cd.  So,  when  I 
feel  disinclined  for  shops  and  shopping,  I  pass  by  on 
the  other  side,  and  admire  the  noble  “nest”  of  the 
great  Wren,  and  am  thankful  for  its  beaut}. 

'I'he  houses  in  St.  Paul’s  Chuixhvard  are  well 
worthy  of  remark,  diii’ering  from  other  bii  .iness  places 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  at  least  to  my  eye.  l.et  us  take 
one  noted  house  a.s  the  subject  of  our  Spinning  this 
month  ;  I  believe  lae.ies  will  be  as  much  interested  as  I 
am  in  ttis  “City  hon  e.”  It  i-  that  of  hlessrs.  D. 
Nicholson  and  Co.,  “silk,  woollen,  and  IManchester 
warehousemen,”  a  house  well  known  in  India  and  the 
colonics  lor  above  twenty-five  years.  Besides  the  usual 
articles  kept  by  large  linendrapers,  Messrs.  Nicholsim 
iiave  specialities  for  warm  climates  alone  ;  they  forward 
immense  quantities  of  light  woollen  fabrics  for  the  use 
(jf  the  native  chiefs  of  India  and  for  the  clothing  of 
their  household.  'I'he  brilliant  hues  of  these  woollen 
goods  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  I  thought  while 
examining  them,  how  very  pretty  they  would  look  for 
jupons,  children’s  costumes,  ^c.  ;  the  width  is  great, 
and  the  price  from  3s.  per  card. 

A  speciality  also  worthy  of  notice  are  the  ven  cheap 
silks  for  ladies  and  children’s  wear,  either  in  this  or  a 
warmer  climate.  Imagine,  dear  ladies,  a  plain  coloured 
silk,  eighteen  inches  wide,  of  good  even  quality,  for  less 
titan  2  ..  per  yard.  I  must  really  explain  the  reason  why 
these  silks  aie  so  cheap.  Some  yean;  ago,  when  bonnets, 
not  coiffures,  were  worn,  bonnet  .silk  was  specially  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up  into  bonnets 
and  bonnet  curtains.  However  funny  it  seems  now  to 
talk  of  bonnet  curtains,  the  loss  of  these,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  tendency  of  the  bonnet  to  become  small  “  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less,”  has  ruined  many  a  manufacturer  of 
bonnet  silk  and  bonnet  ribbon,  and  starved  the  trade  of 
Luton,  Dunstable,  and  Bedford.  So  thousands  of  yards 
of  bonnet  silks  remain  on  hand  and  are  sold  at  this  low 
price.  Silk  of  this  description  is  useful  for  all  trimming 
purposes,  for  sashes,  for  the  narrow  pinked-out  flounces 
so  much  worn.  I  saw  a  verv  pretty  dress  made  entirely 
of  this  silk,  arranged  upon  an  olJ  black  silk  dress  ;  the 
flounce;  came  up  to  the  waiit,  and  were  put  on  with 
a  pinked-(nit  heading.  The  bodice  was  trimmed  to 
match,  and  had  deep  basque-j  of  the  cheap  silk  and  a 
large  .saah  bow  at  the  b.’c!:.  This  made  a  very  pretty 


Life  tf  Charlutte  Iieonf  '. 
at-home  dinner  dress,  'fhe  cheap  silk  is  also  ser\  ice.ible 
for  under-skirts  for  ball  dresses  ;  it  is  made  in  all  colours, 
and  looks  adminible  under  tulle,  tarlatan,  or  lace. 

Besides  these  notable  cheap  silks,  this  house  pos- 
ses.ses  a  speciality  in  plain  every-day  silks  in  all  colours, 
from  3s.  per  yard,  and  costume  dresses  of  I'rench 
“  .satinne”  cloth  in  all  colours,  and  bhick  at  39s.  Many 
of  my  readers  know  how  v  ery  useful  and  comfortable  is 
a  black  costume  in  this  material,  warm,  yet  light,  and 
if  made  with  two  skirts,  most  useful  for  wearing  over 
coloured  flounced  petticoats.  Then  there  are  mantles 
and  waterproof  costumes  ;  cloth  and  velvet  cloaks  can 
be  had  made  to  e\  ery  model  in  this  aiui  other  fashion 
journals.  Under-clothing  and  baby-linen  are  not  for¬ 
gotten  here  ;  an  e.xcellent  display  of  every  kind  of  requi¬ 
site  for  mamma  and  baby  occupies  an  entire  department. 

hlessrs.  U.  Nicholson  and  Co.  forward  any  article 
for  dress  or  toilet  requisite  for  both  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  to  India  and  the  colonies — a  gre.it  convenience  to 
those  re  dding  “  up  country.” 

At  this  season  one  naturally  sees  a  great  many  diaries 
and  note-books  for  the  year  1870.  The  best  of  these,  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  di.iries  of  Letts,  and  particularly 
the  smaller  series,  adapted  especially  for  ladies.  Letts’s 
“  Housekeeper”  is  also  a  most  useful  book,  confining 
a  ruled  space  for  accounts  to  butcher,  baker,  Stc., 
engagement  and  dismi.ssal  of  servants,  their  wages,  &c., 
and  a  page  devoted  to  tnxes — landlord,  government, 
parochial,  and  “  private” — under  which  last  heading  gas 
and  water  rates,  insurance  and  income-tax  are  included. 
There  Christmas,  Lady  Day,  Midsummer,  and  Michael¬ 
mas  quarters  are  plainly  set  forth,  and  the  mysteries  of 
tax  collecting,  with  the  wondrous  power  of  collecting 
for  a  Jlfth  quarter,  which  prevails  in  some  parishes,  may 
be  det.uled  in  full,  and  even  the  most  “  periodical” 
among  us  may  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
when  her  lord  demands,  “  When  did  we  last  pay  the 
taxes  r”  To  conclude  this  most  useful  little  book,  there 
is  au  annual  balance-page  for  receipts  and  p.tyments, 
and  most  useful  tables  of  weights  and  measuref;,  &:c. 

The  latest  novelty  brought  out  by  Messrs,  Letts  and 
Son  is  the  “  Portable  Secretaire.”  It  is  a  combined 
book-case  and  writing-desk,  and  contains  a  revolving 
stationery-case,  pen-tray,  ink,  drawers,  and  receptacle 
for  foolscap  and  quarto  papers.  It  is  made  in  various 
kinds  of  wood — plain  birch,  oak,  mahogany,  and  wal¬ 
nut — and  finished  with  inlaid  work,  brass  sunk  handles, 
brass  bound,  with  engraved  gilt  fittings.  The  price 
varies  from  one  to  five  guineas. 

Another  article  of  great  usefulness  is  the  “  Burford 
I.ock  Buckle.”  I  must  own  to  a  certain  feminine 
curiosity  to  sec  a  ‘Hiucklc  that  locks.”  Tl;c  lock  it.self 
is  beautifully  made,  very  ne.it  and  strong,  and  a  separate 
key  is  made  for  every  buckle.  'I'he  lock  buckle  is 
attached  to  higgage  straps  or  to  portmanteaus.  'I'he 
great  advantage  of  the  lock  buckle  is  that  it  allows  for 
expansion  ;  a  portmanteau  may  be  locked  in  an  instant. 
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without  the  unpleasant  ceremony  which  we  all  know, 
of  kneeling  on  one’s  too-full  portmanteau,  trying  to  be 
heavy,  and  locking  it  at  the  same  time.  'I'hen  comes  the 
supreme  instant  when  the  superiority  of  (usually)  “  too- 
solid  Hesh”  is  felt,  and  a  slight  little  woman  feels  dis¬ 
gusted  that  she  is  so  little  and  weighs  so  little  ;  in  sore 
haste  to  catch  the  train,  in  the  absence  of  “  boots,”  the 
Silkworm  and  the  wee  Silkworms,  laudably  anxious  to 
“  help  mamma,”  have  all  mounted  the  portmanteau,  and, 
coming  to  grief  in  their  struggles  to  close  it,  have  rolled 
otF,  laughing  until  ciuite  helpless  at  the  endeavour,  but 
when  the  recreant  boots  appears,  calmly  kneels  upon 
one  knee  only,  the  lock  obediently  enters,  the  key  turns 
triumphantlv,  and  superior  weight  carries  the  day. 
Xow,  had  1  not  “  Aladdin’s  lamp,”  but  a  lock  buckle, 
th.is  feat  loukl  have  been  accomplished  with  case  and 
dignity,  ami  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  little  ones, 
who  look  down  upon  mamma  as  not  being  “  scrong,” 
and  admire  “  boots”  immensely.  I'his  buckle  is  a  godsend 
to  tourists  for  knapsacks  and  travellers  will  heartily 
appreciate  its  service  in  keeping  small  parcels  together, 
and  for  passing  round  travelling-bags,  boxes,  &c.  The 
tongue  of  this  buckle  locks  into  the  frame  at  will, 
but  it  is  not  ihurssary  to  lock  it ;  it  can  be  used  as  a 
■•-iinplc  buckle  only.  The  lock  buckle  can  be  cxasily 
placed  on  old  portmanteaus.  They  are  sold  with  or 
without  straps,  at  prices  ranging  from  3s.  to  6s.  6d.,  at 
23,  'I'av istock-street,  Co\ent  (Jardeii. 

hlessrs.  Stiefbold  and  Corv,  r)f  London  Wall,  the 
inventors  of  the  “  Clold  of  the  Period,”  have  produced  a 
capital  watch  hrr  young  people  at  so  clrcap  a  r.ate  that 
I  am  sure  many  will  gladly  purchase  it  for  their  children 
as  a  birthday  gilt,  or  as  a  “  valentine."  'i'he  watch  is 
in  a  crystal  case,  with  a  band  of  “the  gold,”  and  the 
works  arc  (Icneva,  and  such  as  are  placcxl  in  ordinary 
watches.  The  si/cs  vary,  and  are  made  for  ladies’  or 
gentlemen’s  use.  llcsides  these  pretty,  useful  watches, 
which  cost  23s.  only,  the  new  earrings  claim  a  word. 
They  arc  really  beautiful,  so  well  made,  and  of  such 
pretty,  fashionable  forms.  The  modes  change  so  fast 
in  jewellerv  that  it  is  impossible  for  ordinary  purse¬ 
strings  to  follow  the  changes.  Those  who  liave  f'or- 
tunatus’s  cap  may,  indeed,  have  enough  of  the  precious 
metal,  but  we  ordinary  beings  must  be  content  with  a 
good  substitute,  and  we  find  this  su'ostitute  in  the  Gold 
of  the  Period.  The  patterns  are  varied  ;  some  earrings 
have  turquoise  or  enamel  pendants,  others  are  made  with 
gold  fringes.  Some  cjiiestion  has  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  iiriif  of  substitutes  for  gold.  No  lady  can  suppose 
that  any  other  metal  can  wear  as  long  as  real  gold,  and 
be  bought  for  a  few  shillings  ;  but  Gold  of  the  Period 
will  wear  very  well,  and  outlast  the  fashion  of  its  style. 
All  the  earrings  shown  me  are  under  seven  shillings 
in  cost. 

I  have  seen  great  improvements  in  a  well-known 
sewing-machine,  the  Little  Wanzer.  This  machine, 
which  is  an  excellent  hand  lock-stitch  machine,  is  sold 
screwed  to  a  heavy  white  marble  slab,  very  neat,  pretty, 
and  effective  in  keeping  the  machine  steady.  A  hand¬ 
some  stand  is  now  made,  into  which  this  Little  "Wanzer 
drops,  a  band  is  passed  over  the  wheel,  and  in  a  moment 
the  l.ittle  "Wanzer  is  a  treadle-machine  working  at  high 


speed.  When  the  worker  is  tired  of  the  treadle  move¬ 
ment  she  has  only  to  remove  the  band  and  work  the 
machine  by  hand,  while  sitting  at  the  stand,  or  else  may 
carry  the  hand-machine  into  another  room,  leaving  the 
stand  as  a  table.  A  box  for  containing  all  the  utensils 
used  in  work  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  worker — a 
convenient  arrangement.  'I'he  Little  AVanzer  machine, 
so  deservedly  popular,  is  scon,  by  this  excellent  arrange¬ 
ment,  made  a  hand-and-foot  machine  with  no  trouble  to 
the  operator.  'Llie  price  of  the  machine  complete  ii 
seven  guineas  ;  the  hand-machine  alone  is  four  guineas. 

At  the  same  place  (q.  Great  Portland-street)  I  saw 
the  Climax  Knitting  Machine,  a  pretty  little  machine, 
sold  at  five  guineas,  for  knitting  stockings  ;  this  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine,  and  is  lihelv 
to  become  an  honoured  inmate  in  every  household  where 
the  quiver  is  pretty  full  of  little  ones.  'I’he  machine 
knits  by  simply  turning  a  crank.  It  rec]uires  no  casting 
on  of  stitche>,  and  h.is  but  one  needle.  It  begins  at  the 
top  of  the  stocking  as  in  hand-knitting,  makes  the  old- 
fashioned  knitting-needle  stitch,  turns  the  heel,  and 
makes  a  good  toe.  'I'he  widening  and  narrowing  is 
performed  by  the  tension,  which  is  increased  in  narrow¬ 
ing.  I  have  not  knitted  with  this  machine,  therefore  1 
cannot  speak  from  pr.ictical  experience,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  child  of  twelve  could  knit  his  own  socks 
with  this  simple  machine.  'Phe  work  is  rapidlv  exe¬ 
cuted,  a  man’s  sock  being  completed  in  thirt\  minutes, 
'fhe  work  executed  by  the  Climax  Knitting  M.ichine 
exactly  resembles  hand-knitting. 

Again  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  respecting  Messrs. 
Bollen  and  'ridswcll’s  Excelsior  'Primming  <jblige  me  to 
refer  my  readers  to  back  numbers  for  detailed  accounts 
of  this  extraordinarily  cheap  trimming.  I'he  Excelsior 
trimming  is  now  to  be  procured  of  all  drapers,  and  of 
IMadame  (Joubaud,  on  cards  containing  twelve  yards  of 
every  width.  'Phe  insertion  matches  the  edging,  and  i ; 
of  \arious  widths.  Some  of  this  trimming  is  made  wit'n 
hem-stitching,  and  looks  very  elegant  when  made  up. 
It  forms  capit.il  frills  and  tuckers  for  children,  and  is 
unrivalled  as  a  trimming  for  under-linen.  The  price 
runs  from  twopence  per  yard,  and  the  wear  is  unending. 

As  Usual,  I  have,  seen  many  valentines.  'Phe  modern 
mode  of  showing  remembrance,  affection,  or  love  is 
certainly  a  sensible  one,  in  spite  of  all  the  jokes  las.t  year 
about  sulstiiut'uil  offerings  of  legs  of  mutton,  rounds  of 
beef,  ^c'c.  Mons.  Rimmel,  to  whose  endeavours  in 
perfecting  valentines  we  owe  much  of  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  modern  valentines,  iiaturaliy  is  head  of  the  list. 
'Phe  novelty  is  the  “  Dream  of  Fair  Women  valentine," 
a  series  of  “  lovely  women,”  most  beautifully  mounted 
in  various  styles,  the  Girl  of  the  Period  valentine  being 
modern  beauties,  beautifully  dressed  a  Li  mode  de  Paris, 
with  saucy  mottoes.  The  I'loral  valentine  illustrates 
the  language  of  flowers.  The  Souvenir  valentine  is  a 
bijou,  a  love  carol,  elegantly  mounted  with  satin  flowers 
on  rice-paper,  “  so  light,  so  light,”  that  it  can  be  sent 
by  foreign  post.  'Phe  Shakspearean  valentine  represents 
the  heroines  of  our  great  dramatist.  'Phe  hledia-val 
valentine  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  is  most  original. 
“  A  sweetheart  for  one  shilling”  is  cheap  enough,  one 
would  think;  a  heart-shaped  sachet  —  a  sivjrt  heart 
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trulv,  anil  sweet  enough  for  any  damsel,  is  this  cheap 
s\\  eetheart.  This  sweetheart  can  be  forwarded  by  post 
for  fourteen  stamps,  but  being  a  heart,  should  be  labelled 
“ and  taken  extra  care  of.  Love's  t)freiing  is 
an  elegant  valentine,  a  richly-quilted  satin  cushion,  with 
painted  flowers,  and  scented.  The  Marine  valentine 
is  composed  of  coral,  shells,  pearls,  and  seaweed,  and 
is  a  fitting  offering  from  a  sailor  laddie,  flora's  Keep¬ 
sake  is  a  prettv  sachet,  with  a  centre  of  flowers  painted 
on  silk.  The  comic  valentines  of  M.  Rimmel  are 
cntirclv  free  from  vulgarity,  and  are  funny  without 
coarse  joking,  and  really  comical  valentines.  Sentiment 
ivrsi/s  Realitv  they  are  called,  and  are  most  amusing. 
If  I  tell  the  jokes  I  shall  “  spoil  sport,”  so  will  retrain 
from  following  the  example  of  the  reviewers,  who  tell 
the  end  of  the  novel  to  the  would-be  reader.  The 
Language  of  Flowers  valentine  is  superb.  It  is  printed 
on  moire  antique,  and  framed  in  silver  lace.  The 
'I'ropical  valentine  is  a  humming-bird  on  a  nest,  sur¬ 
rounded  bv  trupiial  insects  and  leaves,  'fhe  Watteau 
c.'.'entines  of  this  year  are  great  improvements  upon 
tho^e  of  last  season.  These  elegeait  valentines  are 
mounted  with  quilted  satin  back,  thus  forming  a  hand- 
.•■ome  scented  sachet  for  gloves  or  moueboirs. 

in  pretty  boxes,  too,  may  be  found  the  new  lorgnette 
dor.ble  smelling-bottle,  or  it  is  arranged  upon  a  scented 
sa,’'.et.  'fhe  to]'s  of  these  bottles  arc  jewelled  or  of 
cliased  gold.  Then  the  fans  make  charming  yalentincs, 
in  jircttN  boxes,  arranged  expressly.  The  \  alentinc  fan 
is  not  only  appropriate  to  the  fourteenth  of  February. 
'Fite  musical  valentines  arc  really  lo\ely — wltite  moire- 
boxes,  which,  upon  being  opened,  pla\  carious  tunes, 
the  musical-box  being  concealed  bv  masses  of  beautiful 
flowers,  scented  and  lifelike  in  appearance.  Some  of 
the  e  boxes  are  made  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  as  a 
pocket-handkerchief  case,  and  even  the  smallest  sizes 
lorm  handsome  presents.  Next  on  the  listof  St.  Valen- 
■  ine's  subjoits  comes  the  King  of  Tovs,  Lord  of  Liliput, 
and  M.l).  in  ordinary  to  the  genus  Dollikins,  Cremer, 
o,  Regent-street.  Here  we  hat  e  plenty  of  coquettish 
\alentines  to  choose  from.  Do  \ou  siipitose  that  ordi¬ 
nary  attractions  of  lace  and  flowers,  pearls  and  feathers, 
are  to  be  seen  here?  No  ;  charming  boxes,  \  el  vet  and 
gold,  form  IMr.  Cremer's.  valentines,  and  the  great  jov, 
the  wonder,  is  to  guess  the  contents.  Open  this  coffer 
of  richly-painted  satin.  Is  it  bonbons?  is  it? — Oh,  it 
i^  full  of  knickknacks — all  kinds  of  pretty  things.  See 
this  full  of  work-table  requisites.  It  is  composed  of 
green  morocco,  and  the  scissors,  thimble,  K'c.,  are  of 
gold  or  gilt.  Other  boxes  contain  fans,  scent-bottles, 
portemonnaie  note-lrooks,  almanac,  and  pencil  ;  others, 
again,  Isold  materials  for  needlework,  ;ts  poitit  hue, 
guipure,  knitting,  netting,  crochet,  tatting,  ore.  Sachets 
for  jewellery,  too,  containing  mouchoirs,  glo\  es,  paniers, 
chatelaines,  Jci.  'Fhe  boxes  are  wonderfully  beau¬ 
tiful,  are  mounted  in  ormolu,  and  painted  in  satin, 
silk,  .aid  veb.et.  Oners  of  straw  and  gold  cord  arc- 
very  handsome.  \'crv  prettv  are  the  children's  wilen- 
tiac,  boxes  con'  dming  doll-;,  b.ills,  ships,  velocipede-, 
and  \  ariou-.  articic-s  likely  to  deligb.t  even  an  <  nfunt  tirr'.l!:, 
be  ide  \  aleminc;  lor  the  young  foiks  to  send  to  each  other, 
subjects  suitable  to  little  people,  groups  of  animals,  N’c. 


There  are  plenty  of  pretty  articles  for  valentines,  and 
Lavinia’s  onyx  ornaments  are  among  the  number.  I  have 
already  mentioned  this  lady’s  coral  ornaments  ;  they  are 
prettier, ac/w;  mon  idee,  than  the  onyx,  which  arc, however, 
very  handsome  and  effective  ornaments.  Crosses,  wrist- 
links,  bracelets,  and  necklets  are  among  the  articles 
I  saw. 

One  of  the  largest  valentine  manufacturers,  Mr.  Robert 
Canton,  of  Aldcrsgatc-street,  invited  the  Silkworm  to 
inspect  his  numerous  stock  of  very  pretty  valentines  ; 
these  arc  of  all  kinds,  from  half  penny  valentines  to  those 
costing  pounds.  Many  of  these  are  tasteful  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  cards  for  sending  as  compliments  at 
Christmas,  New  Ye.ar,  birthday,  and  valentines  are 
exceedingly  pretty. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  valentines,  engrossing  though 
it  be,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
very  useful  and  novel  panache  wools  now  kept  by 
hladamc  Goubaud.  This  new  wool  is  .sold  ready  wound 
in  neat  balls,  and  is  made  in  the  following  colours : — 
Black  and  magenta,  black  and  scarlet,  black  and  violet, 
black  and  grey,  grey  and  scarlet,  grey  and  violet,  brown 
and  shaded  magenta.  It  is  used  for  knitting  socks  and 
stockings  and  for  a  variety  of  fancy  articles.  The  rabbit 
wool  in  white  and  in  grey  is  also  a  novelty ;  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  soft,  and  resembles  fur  in  character  ;  it  is  snow- 
white  or  cle.tr  grey  in  colour,  soft  and  “  fluffy,”  and 
knits  most  pleasantly.  It  ii  used  for  crochet  a  tricoter, 
.uid  is  useful  when  warmth  and  extreme  softness  are 
de^irable.  Madame  Goubaud  has  a  delightful  assortment 
of  paper  models,  the  changing  modes  being  all  illus¬ 
trated  by  Iter  clever  artistes.  'Fhe  Irma  evening  bodice 
is  so  particularly  useful  that  the  patterns  are  bought  as 
soon  as  made,  and  ladies  must  not  be  too  impatient  if 
they  do  not  receive  their  orders  by  return  of  post,  the 
altered  skirt-,  the  new  basque  and  pointed  bodice,  and 
the  chaiming  berthes,  and  parure  de  lingerie  being  so 
much  in  demand  that  it  is  difficult,  even  with  all  dili¬ 
gence,  to  supply  the  models  quickly  enough.  I'or  ladies, 
fully  aware  of  the  economy  of  their  sewing-machines, 
when  worked  properly,  make  up  with  little  trouble 
entire  costumes  and  ball  dresses,  now  the  bugbear  of 
“  home  dressmaking,”  the  cutting  out,  is  rendered  so 
easy  by  the  flat  pattern  given  w’ith  every  made-up  and 
trimmed  model ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  easy  work  to  make 
a  charming  and  economical  walking  dress  and  what 
pleasure  to  feel  one  has  “done  it  all,”  for  we  do  not 
give  much  credit  to  our  patient  iron  seamstress. 

Madame  Goubaud  keeps  a  v.irietyof  needle-threaders, 
the  newe-it  of  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  well- 
known  needle-maker,  of  qy,  Gresham-street,  London. 
'I'his  threader  is  gilt,  and  forms  a  pretty  addition  to  the 
chatelaine.  The  needle  is  placed  in  a  groove,  and  the 
thread  passed  through  a  large  hole,  and  in  passing  goes 
through  the  needle-eye.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  needle- 
threaders  yet  produced.  I  have  threaded  a  needle  twice 
with  mv  eves  shut — a  pretty  good  test  for  the  simplicity 
of  its  actii.n. 

I  r.ither  object  to  going  to  sales  as  a  rule,  but  at 
certain  seasons  at  certain  houses  there  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  one  enjoying  the  excitement  of  securing  good 
articles  a  little  below  the  usual  price. 
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For  instance,  the  houses  of  Alison  and  Jay,  of 
Regent-street,  I’eter  Robinson,  of  Oxford  and  Regent- 
streets,  Hailing,  Fearce,  and  Stone,  of  Waterloo-place, 
and  many  other  well-known  firms,  have  periodical 
sales  to  clear  their  premises  of  last  season’s  stock,  and 
at  these  times  ladies  who  don’t  object  to  last  year’s 
p  "••ns  or  to  last  season’s  goods  may  select  dresses, 
es,  &c.,  very  considerably  under  the  real  value  of 
.1.11  goods.  And  this  applies  also  to  articles  of  lin¬ 
gerie  and  underclothing,  easily  soiled  and  then  not  easily 
sold,  so  a  clearance  is  really  more  necessary  with  out¬ 
fitters  than  with  drapers.  'Fhis  month  I  visited  one  of 
these  sales,  which  has  onlyjust  begun,  at  Mrs.  Young’s, 
of  I  "H,  Oxford-street.  In  addition  to  the  usual  spring 
clearance,  Mrs.  Young  has  purchased  a  large  manufac¬ 
turer’s  stock ;  this  sale,  therefore,  olfers  unusual  attrac¬ 
tions.  Without  being  at  all  an  advocate  of  cheap 
under-linen,  believing  firmly  in  llorrocks’  longcloth 
and  Madeira  work,  utterly  scorning  cheap  “  neeclling,” 
as  my  little  one  calls  the  art  of  sewing,  I  cannot  help 
calling  attention  to  the  wonderfully  cheap  articles  sub¬ 
mitted  to  my  inspection.  Imprimis,  all  llorrocks’  long- 
cloths,  but  naturally  some  of  the  lowest  priced  cloths. 

1  will  r  un  over  a  list  of  a  few  articles  as  specimens,  pre¬ 
mising  that  the  needlework  was  strong  and  neat  in  all 
articles  shown  me,  and  executed  in  first-class  style  in  all 
the  better  and  more  expensive  articles,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  above  the  average  run  of  first-class  out¬ 
fitting  prices. 

i  .ongcloth  chemises  trimmed  with  frills,  of  full  si-/,e 
and  pretty  shape;  these  are  as.  each,  or  lls.  6d.  the 
h.ilf-do'/.en.  Chemises  trimmed  with  insertion  and  frills 
at  :^s.,  .^s.,  and  5s.  each.  The  last-named,  at  5s.,  are 
well  made,  well  cut,  of  excellent  longcloth,  and  nicely 
trimmed.  Nightgowns  of  Horrocks’  longcloth,  trimmed 
witli  insertions  and  frills,  at  4s.;  others  handsomely 
trimmed  with  insertion  and  frills,  at  ;s.,  others,  of  still 
better  quality,  at  6s.  each.  Drawers  and  knickerbockers, 
neatly  tucked  and  strongly  made  (for,  cnire  nous,  I  gave 
the  tucks  a  “good”  pull);  others,  with  tucks  and  in¬ 
sertion,  at  qs.  and  5s.  Flannel  petticoats,  scarlet  or 
white,  with  tuck  and  stitched  hem,  all  h.and-made,  and 
of  capital  flannel,  6s.  each.  I  thought  these  remarkably 
re;isonable,  as  are  the  white  jupons,  of  gored  shapes, 
tucked,  and  with  bands  put  on  ready  for  wearing,  at  Js. 
each.  Mrs.  Young  has  a  famous  assortment  of  these 
of  all  kinds  and  qualities,  but  all  neat  and  ladylike. 
Some  specially  cheap  petticoats  are  tho  .e  with  two  fluted 
flounces  and  rows  of  insertion  ;  others  ha\  e  tucks  and 
insertions,  with  made  vandyked  edgings.  The  flannel 
dressing-gowns  for  one  guinea  are  very  pretty.  'Fhey 
are  made  of  Hue  twilied  flannel  in  all  colours,  as  pink, 
l''lue,  violet,  brown,  and  plaid.  A  few  of  these  are 
charged  t6s.,  on  account  of  being  slightly  soiled. 
Dressing-gowns  of  thicker  flannel  and  superior  quality 
are  about  Jos.  Dressing-jackets  of  coloured  flannel 
are  from  5s.  to  6s.  The  pocket-handkerchiefs,  some 
of  which  are  very  beautiful ,  are  absurdly  cheap.  Madeira 
handkerchiefs,  embroidered  beautifully  with  graceful 
and  artistic  designs,  are  I  2s.  6d.  the  dozen  ;  and  initial 
embroidered  handkerchiefs  are  equally  reasonable  ;  also 


the  plain  hem-stitched,  of  pure  Irish  linen,  and  the 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  of  I'rench  cambric  (real), 
arc  beautiful.  Although  so  cheap,  I  must,  in  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  these  mourhoirs,  highly  recommend  them, 
as  I  do  the  beautiful  Swiss  work  shown  me.  'Fhis 
work  is  finished  with  hand-worked  scalloped  edges, 
and  forms  a  great  contrast  to  machine-finished  edges. 
All  embroiderers  know  the  importance  of  a  well-finished, 
well-worked  edge,  and  here,  even  in  the  work  sold 
at  threepence  per  yard,  we  have  this  good  finish.  I 
observe  that  in  all  the  new  embroidery  lace  stitches 
are  introduced.  'Fhis  gives  an  agreeable  novelty  and 
lightness  to  the  work. 

Mrs.  Young  evidently  possesses  the  art  of  selecting 
ladylike  and  graceful  designs,  whether  in  embroiderv- 
work  or  in  underclothing  patterns.  Thoroughly  good 
stockings,  Balbriggan,  with  silk  clocks,  arc  only^I  Is. 
the  dozen.  'Fhe  same  quality  and  price  can  be  had  in 
thread  and  open  lace  stockings. 

As  this  visit  is  the  fir- 1  time  of  introducing  Mrs. 
Young  to  m\-  readers,  I  must  explain  that,  although  the 
articles  1  have  mentioned  are  exceedingly  cheap  from 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  yet  hlrs.  Young  has 
decided  upon  always  keeping  in  stock  very  low-priced 
goods,  in  order  to  suit  those  ladies  whose  slender  pur.  c  :, 
or  whose  large  families,  enforce  a  strict  economy  upon 
them  ;  but  that  her  stock  also  includes  first-rate  articles 
in  underclothing  of  the  best  materials  and  make.  Ladies 
can  therefore  select  their  under-garments  at  all  price-, 
as  in  chemises,  for  instance,  from  as.  up  to  £\  Is.  each. 
Those  who  thus  purchase  must  remember  that  quality 
of  material,  first-rate  emimoidery.  and  exqui'-ite  needle¬ 
work  must  be  paid  for,  and  those  who  pay  little  cannot 
expect  to  receive  the  same  quality  of  goods  as  their  luckier 
sisters.  But  one  feature  well  worthy  of  remark  in  this 
house  is  that  there  is  er  idence  of  quiet,  ladylike  taste 
in  the  shape  and  style  of  the  very  cheape-:t  article.  "Fhe 
personal  attention  of  Mrs.  Young  is  given  to  the  under¬ 
clothing  department. 

In  reply  to  the  queries  respecting  “  Coats’ Cotton  ” 
and  the  “  Star  of  India  Silk,’’  I  beg  to  inform  my 
readers  that  both  these  articles  can  be  had  of  all  good 
drapers,  and  that  it  is  true  that  Coats’  cotton  will  work 
on  the  most  troublesome  and  “  ill-tempered  ”  m.achine 
vet  invented.  Coats’  cotton  is  fine,  strong,  and  admi¬ 
rably  even  in  texture  ;  it  is  u“ed  upon  all  machinery  of 
any  repute,  and  preferred,  by  manufacturers  and  lad}' 
workers  to  .any  other.  For  many  years  I  have  never 
bought  any  other  kind,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  better  kind  of  cotton.  It  runs  smoothly  and  evenly 
to  the  very  end,  never  causing  the  stoppage  of  a 
machine,  hut  “  working  out”  perfectly.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
credit  to  the  manufacturer,  the  reels  containing  their  full 
amount,  and  the  last  inch  equally  good  with  the  fir--t. 
The  .Star  of  India  silk  is  delightful  to  use.  It  is  made 
in  all  colours,  is  cyen,  strong,  and  beautiful  in  quality. 
It  is  adapted  for  embroidery,  and  the  finer  numbers  for 
point  Russe  and  the  Breton  embroidery  now  so  fashion¬ 
able  ;  it  is  adapted  for  machine,  fancy,  and  plain  work, 
and,  as  it  is  made  in  every  shade  of  colour,  is  mo  r 
useful  in  dressmaking. 
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74. — Fmbroidfry  for  Foot  Muff  (75). 
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81.— Border  for  Couvrette  in  Point  Russe. 


82.— Border  for  Coutoette. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


51.  — Walking  Toii.lts. 

1.  Costuinc'  of  violet  velvet.  The  first  skirt  is  of  silk,  Irimmod 
with  a  dec'i)  jileatinl  Houiice,  [nit  on  with  a  eross-eut  hand  of  violet 
velvet.  Seeond  skirt  of  violet  velvet,  inl^ed  all  iimiid  witlr  a  Imotted 
fringe  of  the  same  shade.  Short  hwise  velvet  jialetot,  nnth  revers  of 
silk.  Chatelaine  sliN-ves  edgi-d  with  knottiil  fringe  to  mnteli  the 
paletot.  I’outl'  iHiunet  of  violet  velvet  w  ith  feathers  plnecil  at  the 
baek. 

2.  Toilet  of  maroon  faille.  The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  to  simnlate 
a  tunie,  with  a  tinting  of  ilarker  marinm  satin,  and  two  thiek  I'ouleaux. 
The  u]>iKT  tunie  skirt  is  ent  in  jioints  on  eaeh  side,  and  triinnu'd 
with  three  rows  of  satin  fluting,  headed  with  two  ronleanx  of  satin 
to  maleh  the  under-skirt.  Large  hows  of  satin  ornament  the  hollow 
formed  hy  the  points.  Plain  high  h<Klie«‘,  with  satin  collar  edginl 
with  fluting,  ^’elvet  Ixmnet  of  tlie  same  shade,  trimmed  with  bUek 
lace  and  white  flowers  at  the  side. 

52.  — Evening  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  light  blue  jioult-de-soie,  trimmed  with  three  ruelu's  of 
satin  to  simulate  a  tunie,  and  forming  three  flounees  hehind.  Smalt 
bows  oniament  the  ruehes  and  heading  of  llounees.  Sipi  ire  low 
bodice  edged  with  a  ruehe  of  satin,  and  chemisette  of  jileated  muslin. 
New-shaj>ed  sltvve,  forming  three  pleats,  fastened  at  the  elbow  hy  a 
bow  of  satin ;  white  dahlia  in  the  hair. 

2.  Dress  of  tarlatan  with  long  ti-.iin,  trimmed  at  the  IsAtoni  with 
a  very  wide  houilloniKh  Tunie  edged  with  a  flounce,  hi’aded  hy  a 
bouillonne  ami  Anting;  this  tunie  is  rounded  at  the  sides  and  looj.ed 
up  with  spr.iys  of  roses.  Low  bodice,  with  Ik'rthe  eominisisl  of  a 
bouillonne  and  flutings.  Hoses  in  the  hair ;  neeklaee  of  pearl  heads. 

53. — Visiting  and  Walking  Toilets. 

T.  Plain  dress,  with  tr.iin  of  rich  black  satin.  Metternieh  mantle 
made  of  an  clearant  Indian  cashmere  shawl,  forming  pleats  lK‘hind, 
and  littid  to  the  waist  hy  a  hand  of  s;itln,  ornamented  with  a  clasi. 
of  passementerie.  Diadem  iMUinet,  trimmed  with  feathers,  flowers, 
and  lace. 

2.  Walking  costume  of  jiearl-grey  pojdin.  I’nder-skirt  trimmed 
with  a  di-ep  flounce,  scalloped  and  hound  with  black  velvet.  Fpper 
tunic  skirt  cn  <svd  in  front,  looiH'd  nj)  on  each  side,  so  as  to  ojk'h  in 
front  and  fonn  a  j)ulf  hehind.  This  tunic  is  seallo]>ed  and  hound 
with  velvet.  Plain  high  hikliee  and  coat  sleeves  trimmed  to  match 
the  dress.  Cross  fichu  with  has(]ue  fastened  under  the  waisthiind. 
Toquet  of  Hack  velvet,  adorned  with  cock’s  feathers.  Gabrielle 
colhiretto. 

34. — Morning  and  Indoor  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  pearl-grey  cashmere.  It  forms  a  paletot  in  front,  train 
liehind,  and  Wtittcau  pulf  supjiorted  by  a  cross-cut  hand  of  caslimeri' 
jfqxHl  with  cerise  satin.  Long  hanging  sleeves  trimmed  to  match  the 
train,  with  cross-cut  bands  pi]K‘d  with  ccrist-  sjitin  and  ssitin  lx)ws. 
Deep  |x)int<‘d  collar  and  (rahriclle  collarette  of  Valenciennes  laci‘. 

2.  Indoor  dress  of  golden-brown  cloth,  trimmeil  with  hands  of 
velvet  of  the  same  shade.  The  first  skirt  as  a  gatherwl  flounce, 
headesl  by  live  hands  of  velvet.  Second  skirt  with  pulf  behind  and 
fastened  to  the  sides  hy  Ikiws  of  velvet.  Plain  bodice,  velvet  waist¬ 
band  with  double  ends  forming  a  hasiiui',  the  two  short  ends  of  velvet, 
and  the  long  ones  of  cloth  trimmed  with  velvet.  Francois  I. 
collarette.  Dow  of  velvet  in  the  hair. 

55. — Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  green  satin,  trimmed  with  a  i)leating  of  vi'lvct  darker 
than  the  dress,  which  commences  at  each  side  and  gix's  all  round  the 
tmin.  Waistband  of  velvet  with  pleated  Ixisque.  Plain  Ixxlioe, 
({abrielle  c(>lhirette.  Lace  Ixmnet  ornamented  with  a  tail  of  gi-ecn 
feathers  and  a  rose  jdaced  on  the  left  side. 

2.  Costume  for  a  young  lady,  with  two  skirts,  Tlic  first  one  is  of 
blue  poult-de-soie,  with  a  deep  flounce  headed  with  fluting,  and  a 
band  of  black  velvet.  Si'cond  skirt  jilain,  hxiped  up  on  each  side  by 
a  lx)w  of  black  velvet.  Velvet  waistlxind  with  wide  ends.  Short 
l(X)se  paletot  with  hanging  sleeves.  Hat  of  black  velvet  adonietl 
with  blue  feather. 

56. — Ladies’  Paletots,  &c. 

I  and  2.  P.iletot  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  o])cn  with 
rovers  on  the  chest,  aud  fastened  with  two  rows  of  buttons ;  it  is 


trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  black  or  gohl  fringe.  Coat-shapiil 
slecA'»*a. 

3.  Fur  mulf  with  natural  head.  Dows  of  satin  and  cordeliere 
fastened  to  each  side  and  tailing  umler  the  muff. 

4  and  5.  Paletot  of  white  niolleton  eloth,  with  revi’rs,  poekets,  anil 
cull's  of  black  sfriixMl  velvet. 

6.  Pelerine  of  white  satin  with  quilted  revers,  and  edged  all 
round  with  swansdown. 

7.  Ermine  collar  with  head. 

8  and  9.  Tight-fitting  casaque  of  thick  green  cloth,  with  revers, 
pockets  and  cutis  of  black  velvet. 

10.  Fur  collar. 

37. — Children’s  Fancy  Costexies. 

1.  Peasant’s  costume  for  a  little  girl  Ix-tweeu  6  and  10  years  old. 
The  under-skirt  is  of  rial  and  white  striped  woollen  matirial,  over 
which  is  worn  a  liHqxal-iq)  skirt  of  jx'arl-grey  cashmere.  .Square  low 
Ixxliee  of  black  vi  lvet,  w  ith  basi|ue  cut  in  tabs.  Muslin  caj). 

2.  Greek  costume  for  a  young  lady  13  years  old.  Dress  of  white 
silk,  u))per  muslin  dress  embroidei-ed  round  the  Imttom  in  gold. 
Long  tlowing  muslin  sleeves.  Short  square  veste  of  light  bine 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  Coilliire  of  long  plaits  and  a  small 
tixpiet  of  blue  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  worn  on  the  right  side 
of  the  head. 

3.  Louis  XVI.  costume  for  girl  12  years  old.  Dress  of  rose 
foulard,  with  duchess  ruche  round  the  Ixittom  of  skirt.  Muslin 
apron  trimnual  w  ith  lace.  Pointed  IxHliee  of  black  satin,  ornamented 
with  Ixjws  down  the  front  and  on  tho  sleeves.  Fichn  of  jileated 
muslin  lalgeil  with  lace.  The  hair  is  <-ombed  iqi  verj  high  and  jiow- 
dered;  a  small  hat  surrounded  with  jKimjxin  roses  completes  tho 
coiffure. 

4.  Louis  XV.  costume  in  violet  velvet,  trimmeil  with  gold  and 
silver  braid.  .labot  and  rutiles  of  lace.  Powdereil  wig  and  ti-i- 
corne  hat.  Silk  stockings  and  shoes  with  buckles. 

3.  Pierrot  costume  in  w  bite  c-.ishmere  and  bows  of  cerise  satin  ; 
deep  collarette,  and  white  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  cerisi'  satin  ribbon. 

58  to  61. — Collars  avitr  Crochet  Kevers. 

Tliese  collars.  Xiw.  38  and  63,  consist  of  a  strij)  of  fine  linen  takei, 
double  four-fifths  of  an  inch  wide;  this  strij)  is  slanted  olf  at  the 
front  comers  so  as  to  Ix'  only  two-fifths  of  an  inch  wide.  The  revers 
of  the  collars  are  worked  in  crix-het,as  well  as  the  narrow  lace  which 
edges  the  top.  Xos.  39  and  61  show  each  one  revers,  wnth  part  of 
the  lace  full  size.  For  the  revers  of  the  collar  Xo.  60  make  a  foun¬ 
dation  chain  of  60  stitches;  miss  the  last  3  and  work  liack  on  the 
others  the  ist  row:  .Mways  :dternately  i  long  treble,  l  chain, 
missing  i  stitch  of  the  foundation  chain  under  the  latter.  2iul 
row:  In  this  and  in  the  following  rows  let  a  jiiece  of  the  cotton 
with  which  you  work  come  3  J  inches  Wyond  the  lH*ginning  and  the 
end  of  the  row;  ♦  2  double  dividiHl  by  3  chain  on  the  next  chnii. 
stitch,  7  chain,  missing  i  treble,  I  chain,  i  treble  under  them; 
rejx'at  from  The  follow  ing  rows  are  workinl  in  the  same  manner, 
only  work  the  2  double  divided  by  3  chain  nound  the  chain  stitch 
seallojis  of  the  jireceding  row ;  after  the  2nd  row  Ix'giu  every  row 
with  I  double  on  the  ist  jmrl  of  the  jireceding  row  and  3  chain ;  then 
only  begin  to  work  the  jiattern,  finish  oil'  the  rows  in  the  same 
manner.  In  this  nnimu'r  the  rows  get  shorter  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  row,  so  that  the  last  row  consists  only  of  2  jmrl 
divided  by  i  chain  stitch  scalloj).  Then  work  i  round  of  double 
stitch  all  round  the  eilge  of  the  revers,  thstening  at  the  same  time 
the  loose  threads  of  the  rows ;  work  for  this  always  3  or  4  double 
stitches  on  the  edge  of  the  revers  with  i  jiicee  of  thread,  nist  olf  the 
last  of  these  stitehi's  with  the  next  piece  of  thread,  and  so  on.  The 
ends  of  the  threads  are  cut  otf  on  the  wrong  side.  On  this  round  of 
douljle  stitches  work  the  lacc  in  the  2  following  rows: — ist  row:  * 
1  double  on  the  next  stitch  of  the  jireceiling  row,  3  ch:iin,  miss  3 
stitches  under  them,  i  treble  in  tbe  next  stitch ;  3  chain,  miss  3 
stitches  under  them;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row:  *  i  double  on  the 
next  double,  3  chain,  4  treble  divided  by  7  chain  on  tho  treble  stitcli 
of  the  preceding  row,  3  chain ;  rejx'at  from  •.  The  lace  for  the 
ujiper  edge  is  worketl  in  the  same  manner  on  a  sufficiently  long 
fonndation  chain ;  the  revers  is  then  sewn  on  to  the  strip  of  linen, 
and  the  latter  on  to  a  short  habit-shirt.  Xo.  35.  This  revers  consists 
of  .sejiarate  rosettes,  which  are  sewn  together.  For  i  of  the  2  largest 
rosettes  make  a  fouiuhition  chain  of  8  stitches,  and  join  them  into  a 
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c  irolo;  work  round  tlic  s:iuic  16  double,  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  1st 
double  stitch  ;  *  10  I'bain,  miss  the  last  and  work  on  the  remaining 
9  chain  i  double,  1  long  double,  7  treble;  miss  i  stit<-h  of  the  circle, 

1  doid)le  in  the  next  stitch.  Itepeat  7  times  more  from  *.  Each  of 
the  thus  fornu'il  8  leaves  is  worked  round  with  slip  stitch,  inserting 
the  needle  at  the  lower  side  of  each  leaf  into  the  lower  chain  of  the 
foundation  chain  stitch.  At  the  point  of  each  leaf  work  i  slip 
stitches,  divided  by  i  chain,  in*o  the  chain  stitch  at  the  point.  When 
this  round  is  completed,  work  slip  stitches  till  you  get  to  the  i)oint 
of  the  next  leaf;  thi'ii  work  alternately  6  chain,  i  purl  turned  down¬ 
wards,  6  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  imint  of  the  nc.xt  leaf.  (Each 
purl  consists  of  5  chain,  t  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  chain  stitch.)  Now 
work  I  round  of  slip  stitch  on  the  stitches  of  the  ])receding  rountl. 
Then  work  a  similar  rosette,  then  a  smaller  one,  which  consists  only 
of  6  leaves ;  each  of  these  leaves  consists  of  i  double,  i  long  double, 
5  treble,  'fhese  3  rosettes  are  8<;wn  togetiier  from  illustration  on 
the  wrong  side  with  a  few  stitches;  then  work  for  the  str.iight  ujiper 
edge,  first  on  tin-  rosette  on  the  right  liand  side  of  the  illustration, 
18  slip  stitches;  the  last  of  these  18  stitches  must  Ix)  worked  on  the 
point  of  the  ind  of  the  ^  leaves  which  are  turned  ui)wards;  then  5 
chain,  1  treble  on  the  slip  stitch  above  the  next  jmrl ;  6  chain, 
missing  4  stitches  of  the  rosette  under  them ;  i  double  long  treble  in 
the  following  stitches.  The  double  long  treble  stitch  is  oidy  half 
tinislud;  then  work  a  long  treble  in  the  corres]V)nding  stitches  of 
the  next  rosette,  complete  the  double  long  treble  stitch ;  work  6 
chain,  1  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  5  of  the  2nd  rosette,  5  chain, 
miss  S  stitches  under  them,  18  slip  stitches.  In  coniu'ctiou  with 
this  round  work  the  lace  which  edges  the  rovers,  and  which  is 
worked  on  the  edge  of  the  rosettes,  iu  the  following  manner: — *  8 
double  on  the  next  8  stitches,  5  chain,  i  treble  on  the  4th  of  the  8 
dcmble  (counting  from  the  edge-);  turn  the  work  for  this,  work  i  sli]) 
stitch  on  the  tst  of  the  8  double  stitches,  1  chain ;  turn  the  work,  2 
double  ou  the  2  next  chain  stitches,  5  times  alternately  i  purl,  2 
double  on  the  chain  stitch  scidlop.  The  mitldle  one  of  the  5  purl 
must  Ih‘  worked  on  the  trebh'  stitch  of  the  chain  stitch  scidlop; 
then  work  2  douhle,  i  purl,  2  double  ou  the  next  4  stitches  of  the 
rosette;  rejnsit  from  *.  At  the  place  where  2  rosettes  are  joined 
together,  work  the  lace  from  illustration.  For  the  lace  at  the  upix;r 
1‘dge  of  the  stri])  of  linen  make  a  sufficiently  long  foundation  chain, 
and  work  on  it  the  just  descrilied  row.  Tlie  strip  is  then  sewn  on  to 
a  short  habit-shirt. 

62  to  65.— In-seetioxs  and  SQFAr.ES  IX  GriruRE  d’Aet. 

These  strips  of  insertion  and  squares  of  guipure  d’art  are  suitable 
for  lingeries,  christening  robes,  caps,  IxMlices.  coloured  cravats,  &c.; 
they  are  worked  ou  a  foundation  of  plain  netting  in  darning  stitch, 
jioiiit  de  minute,  linen  stitch,  jioint  d’esprit,  ami  button-hole  stitch. 

66. — I’oixT  Lace  IIosette. 

This  rosette  is  very  pretty  for  oniamcnting  collars,  lingeries,  &c. 
It  is  worktxl  with  the  well-known  iKiint  lace  braid  and  middle-sized 
^Jlii'klenburg  thread.  Tlie  pattern  must  be  traced  on  paper;  thepa]K‘r 
is  fastened  on  glazed  cidico,  and  br.dd  sewn  on,  following  the  outliiu'S 
of  the  patteni.  Inside  the  rosette  work  lace  stitch,  and  at  the  edge 
scallops,  as  seen  in  Xo.  67. 

68  and  69.— IxsERTiox  fou  Oexa^ientixcc  Uxeehclothes  ix 
XeTTIXG  and  t'UOClIET. 

Tlieso  strijis  of  insertion  are  suitable  for  underelothes,  curtains, 
pillow-casc's,  Ac.  For  the  strip  of  insertion  Xo.  68  work  first  the 
middle  part  iu  netting.  Cast  on  a  sufficient  numlHT  of  stitches  with 
tine  cotton,  over  a  me.sh  measuring  two-tifths  of  au  inch  round; 
then  work  i  row  with  very  thiik  I'otton  over  a  mesh  measuring  1 
inch  mmd,  then  again  i  row  with  fine  cotton  over  the  tine  mesh, 
twisting  once  every  stitch  of  the  preeeiliug  round.  Draw  a  thread 
through  the  stitches  of  this  row,  cut  away  the  cast  ou  stitches; 
oj)en  the  knots  of  tlm  stitches  of  the  ist  row,  and  work  iu  the  latter 
1  row  with  coarse  cotton,  then  again  a  row  with  tine  cotton,  using, 
of  course,  the  dill’erent  meshes,  aud  always  twisting  the  stitclu's  of 
the  preceding  tow  in  working  the  2nd  row.  Tlicn  work  in  crochet 
with  very  fine  cotton  on  the  stitches  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  netUal  stri]) 
as  follows: — ist  row:  5  douhle  on  evci’y  .stitch.  2nd  row  :  i  tn'hle 
ou  evi'iT  stitch  of  the  jireceding  row.  3nl  row:  *  Always  take  u]) 

1  hHi]!  in  each  of  the  2  next  stitches,  and  cast  oil’  together  both 
loo])s  iu  i  stitch.  The  loo]>  on  the  needle  is  drawn  out  so  as  to 
l)c  tw  i)-fil>hs  of  an  inch  long,  then  keep  it  on  the  needle  and  rejH'at 
from  •.  4t!i  row:  •  The  2  next  purl  are  drawn  one  through  the 
other,  by  driiwing  with  the  hook  of  the  nwHllothe  2ud  purl  forwards 
through  the  ist  imrl,  then  draw  the  hook  through  the  2nd  purl  and 
dr.iw  the  ist  jmrl  through  the  latter.  Work  again  2  double  on  the 
latter,  and  then  2  douhle  on  the  ist  inirl.  llepeat  from  *.  The  holes 
of  the  netted  strij)  are  tilled  from  illiutratiuu  with  buttou-holo  stitch 
worked  with  line  cotton. 


Xo.  69.  Tliis  strip  of  insertion  is  worked  in  crtx  het  in  the  cross 
way  witli  middle-sized  cotton.  The  spots  of  the  ojien-work  border 
arc  worked  with  glazed  cotton;  the  middle  i)art  imitates  (i])eu-work 
linen,  aud  is  worked  iu  chain  stitch.  Begin  to  work  on  a  foundation 
chain  of  57  stitches.  Miss  the  3  last  and  work  the  ist  row:  Always 
I  treble  on  the  3  ne.\t  stitches  of  the  foundation  chain  ;  then  5  times 
alternately  i  chain,  1  treble,  missing  i  foundation  chain  stitch  undei 
the  1st;  then  1  chain,  miss  1  stitch,  3  treble  iu  the  next  3  .stitches, 
20  cliain,  missing  the  same  number  of  stitches  under  them  ;  3  treble 
in  the  next  3  stitches ;  5  times  alternately  i  eh:iin,  i  treble,  missing 

1  stitch  of  the  foundation  under  the  latti'r ;  i  chain,  miss  i  stitch, 

3  treble  in  the  next  3  stitches;  then  3  stitches;  turn,  and  work  the 
2nd  row:  It  is  worked  like  the  ist  row;  the  treble  stitches  must  be 
worked  on  the  treble  stitch,  alw;iys  inserting  the  needle  into  the  2 
upper  chain.  Repeat  thesi*  rows  until  the  length  is  reijuired,  and 
embroider  the  spots  from  illustration. 

70.— IlAXDKEKCniEF  WITH  POIXT  LaCE  EmDROIDEET. 

Materials :  Polat  lace  hraid  and  fine  Mecldenhiir'/  thread. 

Trace  the  outlines  of  the  jiatteru  ou  iiajjer,  and  s<‘w  the  material 
of  the  handkerchief  ujion  the  pajier,  le;iving  a  margin  of  about  one- 
lifth  of  au  inch  Ix'yond  the  dee])  jiart  of  the  inner  sealloiis — that  is, 
the  bandkerehi<‘f  must  cover  only  one-third  of  the  width  of  the 
pattern.  Then  sew-  on  the  jioiut  lace  braid,  following  the  outlines  of 
the  jiattern.  Three'  jiieces  of  braid  arc  recjuiretl ;  with  two  of  these 
form  the  five  scallojis  of  the  half  rosettes  at  the  edge  of  the  ]>attern, 
and  the  scalloj)  which  joins  the  two  lialf  rosettes  Ix'tween  the  just 
workeil  half  rosette  and  the  next  half  rosette  hut  one ;  work  there¬ 
fore  with  one  jjiece  of  brad  the  scallops  of  the  ist,  3nl,  Sth,  aud  7th 
half  rosettes,  and  with  the  other  i)ieee  of  braid  in  the  same  manner 
the  scallops  of  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and  Sth  half  rosettes,  and  soon; 
the  braid  is  not  cut  off  to  f<)rm  the  scallojis,  but  pleated ;  w  ith  the 
thinl  piece  of  braid  form  the  hwps  iu  the  middle  ot  each  half  rosette 
(without  counting  the  half  rosettes  at  each  corner  of  the  handkerchief). 
When  the  jiiec'es  of  braid  have  been  sewn  on  iu  this  manner,  sew 
them  together  whenever  they  cross  each  other  without  inserting  the 
needle  into  the  jxipcr  underneath.  Tlc'  jiieces  of  braid  w  hich  lie  on 
the  edge  of  the  handkerchief  must  be  sewn  on  the  latter,  so  that  the 
stitches  are  seen  as  little  as  jiossible.  On  the  inner  I'dge  of  the 
bonier  sew  the  jKiiut  lace  braid  on  the  handki'rehief  w  ith  button-hole 
stitch.  Tlie  sixices  inside  the  jiatterns  arc  filled  with  wheels  and  hice 
stitch ;  the  Ixinler  is  eilgcd  on  the  outside  with  hxi.se  button-hole 
stitches,  c'ach  of  which  forms  a  scallop,  as  ran  Ix'  seen  from  illustration 
Xo.  67.  The  haudkerchiet  is  then  untucked  from  the  jiajx'r,  cutting 
:iwny  most  carefully  the  material  which  comes  Ixyond  the  inner 
Vandykes. 

71  and  72. — Two  Kosktte3  ix  Cuocuet  axd  Migxakdise. 

Our  jxittenis  an»  worked  with  very  fine  cnx'het  cotton  Tile  4th 
part  ofencli  rosette  is  shown  in  illustration  by  a  dotted  line. 

Rosette  Xo.  71  Ix'gins  iu  the  centre,  on  a  foumhition  chain  of 
8  stitches  joined  into  a  circle ;  then  work  the  ist  round  as  follows : — 

4  claiin  which  count  for  a  trehle  stitch,  2  long  treble  iu  the  next 
foundation  chain;  thise  stitches  are  not  cast  off  s*‘jr.irately,  but 
together,  with  the  hx)])  already  on  the  neetlle ;  this  forms  one  leaf. 
*  7  chain  ;  i  leaf  of  3  long  treble  stitch  iu  the  next  foundation  chain 
stitch  but  one  ;  reju  at  tw  ice  more  from  *  ;  then  7  chain,  i  slip  stitch, 
in  the  ist  leaf  of  the  round.  2ml  round:  ii  double  iu  every  cliain 
sealloj),  and  fasten  the  cotton.  Then  take  the  mignardise  hraid  and 
work  *  I  ilouhle  iu  the  next  1ik)]>,  1  j)url  of  5  chain  and  i  slip  stitch 
iu  the  douhle  stitch  liefore  the  jmrl;  with  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
5th  chain  of  the  jmrl  fasten  the  work  on  to  one  stitch  of  the  2nd 
round,  by  taking  the  needle  out  of  the  3rd  chain  .stitch  of  the  jmrl, 
iuserting  it  into  the  eorresjxuuling  stitch  of  the  2nd  round,  :ind 
drawing  the  chain  stitch  w  hich  has  Ix  eii  let  off  the  neeslh',  through 
this  stitch.  .After  the  jmrl  work  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  looj) 
of  the  mignardise,  i  jmrl  fasteiu'il  on  to  the  next  stitch  but  3  of  the 
2nd  round  ;  3  chain  ;  ii  tinu's  :dternately.  i  douhh'in  the  next  looji, 

2  chain;  then  i  double  in  the  following  loop  •  i  chain,  i  double  in 
e:u'h  of  the  next  6  loojis,  i  chain,  i  ilouble  in  the  following  loop,  2 
chain,  i  douhle  in  the  next  loop ;  then  for  the  ujijx'r  cross  st:ivc 
inside  one  srallop :  i  cliain,  i  purl,  3  clmin,  i  jmrl,  i  cli.iiu  fastened 
from  illustration  on  to  the  opjxisite  douhle  stlteh ;  i  cluiin,  1  jmrl, 
I  chain,  i  slij)  stitch  in  the  middle  one  of  the  3rd  eludn  stitch 
Ix'tween  the  2  first  jmrl  of  this  stai'c;  i  chain,  i  jmrl,  i  chain,  i  sliji 
stitch  iu  the  double  stitch  before  the  1st  chain  stitch  of  the  .stave; 
then  3  times  altermitely  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  hxij) ;  i  cross 
stave  like  the  preceiling  one ;  then  3  times  alternately  2  ch:dn,  i 
double  in  the  following  loop;  i  smaller  cross  stave  consisting  of  i 
chain,  i  purl,  1  chain  fastened  on  to  the  opjiosite  double  stitch ;  i 
chain,  i  jmrl,  i  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  double  stitch  bet'ore  the 
stave;  13  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  looji;  re- 
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83, — Border  in  Crochet  and  Mignardise  Braid. 
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8*7. — Border  in  Braid  and 
Crochet. 


S6. — BorderJin'^Braid  and 
Crochet. 


IN  Guipure  d’Art. 


-Insertion  in  Braid 
and  Crochet. 
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.AND  Crochet. 


92. — Work  Case  Open. 
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95. — Yellow  Lily  in 
Berlin  Wcwl. 


96. — Cornflower  iM 
Berlin  W  ool. 


93. — Work  Case  Closeu 
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jK-at  oiuv  more  fnmi  * ;  then  3  times  alteniately  ~  chain  stitch,  i 
doulile  in  the  next  1(ki]),  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain  lastencxl  on  to  the 
jtoiiit  Intwccn  :  Mallo])s  of  the  inijjtnardisc  braid,  so  us  to  form  a 
slantin;!  stave  (siv  illustration),  I  chain,  i  ])url,  i  chain  fasteinxl  on 
to  that  double  stitch  of  the  ri^rht  hand  scalloj)  which  lies  opi>osite  the 
last  worked  double  stitch;  (2nd  stave)  2  chain,  i  jiurl,  2  chain;  l 
slip  stitch  in  the  tlouble  stitch  before  the  ist  stave:  this  forms  a 
3-cornei\'d  jiattcrn ;  (see  illustration)  2  chain,  i  double,  2  chain ; 
rejicat  3  times  more  from*;  lastly,  work  1  slip  stitch  in  the  ist 
doulile  stitch  of  this  round,  and  then  fasten  the  cotton.  Then  work 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mignardise,  lK'"innin,u’  at  the  etl;re  of  a 
scallop,  *  workiiio  1  double  in  the  middle  looji;  then  work  12  times 
alternately  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  hiop;  i  chain,  i  double  in 
each  of  the  next  7  loops;  i  chain,  I  double  in  the  next  Iihiji,  2  chain, 

1  double  in  the  next  bsip;  then  work  as  follows  for  the  patterns 
Ixtween  2  seallojis  of  the  mi;rnanlise :  6  chain,  1  imrl,  2  chain,  llis- 
tcnc<l  on  to  the  middle  one  of  the  7  double  stitches;  2  chain,  i  imrl, 

2  chain,  i  sli])  stitch  in  the  3rd  <if  the  6  chain  (eountino  from  the 
))url),  3  <  hain,  fasteiusl  on  to  that  stitch  which  lies  ojiposite  the  last 
double  stitch;  7  chain,  missino  the  last,  work  back  on  the  6  others 
as  follows:  i  double,  i  louo  double,  2  trebh‘,  2  Ion;;  treble;  this 
forms  one  Vandyke  ;  1  sliji  stitch  iuthe  doubb' IxTorethe  tirst  6  chain  ; 
twice  alternately  2  clniiii,  i  double  in  the  next  loop  of  the  mi^nardise, 

3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  point  of  the  Vandyke,  3  chain  fastened 
on  to  that  stitch  which  lies  opposite  the  last  deuble  stitch,  i  chain, 
3  purl  divided  by  i  ch:iin ;  i  .sliji  stitch  in  the  last  double  stitch  but 
one;  twice  alternately  2  chain,  I  double  in  the  next  loop  of  the 
ndarnardise  ;  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  fastened  on  to  the  middle  of  the 

3  jiurl  ;  3  chain  fastemd  on  to  the  double  stitch  opjxisite  the  last 
dovdile  stitch  ;  i  Vandyke  like  the  preci'din;;  one,  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
last  worked  double  stitch;  3  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  doidile  in 
the  next  bsip  -if  the  miirnardisc;  4  chain  fastened  on  to  the  point  of 
the  Vandyke,  4  chain  fustemsl  on  to  the  chain  stitch  o^)])osite  the 
last  chaiii ;  2  chain,  i  purl.  5  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch 
in  the  hi't  do  dile  stitch ;  twice  alternately  2  chain  1  doidile  in  the 
next  liHip  Ilf  the  miirnardisc  8  chain  fastened  on  to  the  middle  stitch 
of  the  5  chain  stit'  hes,  8  chain  fastiUKHl  on  t<)  the  double  stitch  op¬ 
posite  the  l.i't  double  stitch ;  2  chain,  1  ]mrl,  2  chain  i  slip  stitch  in 
the  4th  of  the  last  8  chain  (countin;;  from  the  lK';;inuin;;  of  the  s:ime), 
5  Ion;;  treble  in  that  stitch  which  has  been  fastciUHl  bet^'•een  the 
twice  8  chain,  i  slip  sliich  in  the  next  stitch  but  3  of  tlu‘  first  8 
chain;  2  chain;  1  purl,  2  chain,  I  slip  stitch  in  the  last  double 
stitch  ;  13  times  alti'rnatcly  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  bxip  of  the 
inipiaixlise  ;  i  double  in  the  next  lim]);  take  together  the  2  next 
l<K)])s  (at  the  ]K)int  of  the  misfiiardise)  with  i  double ;  i  double  in 
each  of  the  2  following  loop.s,  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  hx)]) ;  i 
cross-stave  consisting  of  5  chain  fastened  on  to  the  opiiosite  double 
and  5  chain;  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  last  double  stitch;  3  times 
idtcruatcly  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  bxip,  13  chain,  join  the  last 
JO  iutoa  cinle;  4  double  round  the  circle,  4  chain  fasteiusl  <m  to 
the  middle  stitch  of  the  cross-stave  consist  in-.;  of  twice  5  chain,  4  clniin, 

4  double  round  the  circle,  2  chain  fastened  on  to  the  o])posite  double 
.stitcl^,  2  chain,  8  double  round  the  circle,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
last  double,  3  times  alternately  2  chain,  1  sli]»  stitch  in  the  next  lixip 
of  the  miguardise,  then  2  circles  like  the  preceding  one,  fastemsl 
in  the  centre  from  illustration  between  the  twice  4  chain  in  the 
centre  of  the  tirst  circle;  after  the  slip  stitih  at  the  end  of  the  last 
circle,  work  3  times  alternately  2  chain,  1  double  iu  the  next  loo])  of 
the  mignaRlisc,  then  2  chain,  and  rejM'at  from  *  iu  rounds.  For 
the  rosette  Xo.  72,  take  miguardise  the  bxijis  of  which  are  very 
close-,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  Ilegiu  at  the  jihuv  marked  by 
a  dot  •  iu  illustration,  and  work  *  1  treble  (the  treble  stitches  are  not 
worki-d  in  the  loops  but  in  tlie  migmirdise  itself),  5  chain,  missing  i 
liM)))  under  them,  i  double  long  treble  iu  the  miguardise,  8  chain,  I 
sli))  stitch  in  the  next  bxiji  but  one,  lo  chain,  missing  2  Iimijis  under 
them,  1  long  treble,  6  chain,  miss  2l(Kips,  i  bing  treble,  3  chain,  miss 
2  lixips,  I  long  treble,  2  chain,  miss  5  lixips,  i  long  treble,  i  chain 
fastened  on  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  last  3  chain,  1  <h:nn,  miss  3 
IcHilis,  I  long  treble,  2  chain,  lastcned  on  to  the  last  stitch  but  2  of 
the  6  chain  stitches,  4  elasin,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  loop  but 
one,  6  eluiin,  miss  I  loop,  i  long  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3  bxips,  i 
long  treble,  2  claiin,  miss  5  loojis,  i  long  treble,  i  chain 
fastened  on  to  the  Middle  one  of  the  last  3  clir.in  ;  i  chain,  miss 
2  loops,  1  long  treble,  2  ebain,  fastened  on  to  the  last  stiteli  but  2  of 
the  iirei-edina'  f'  ebain  ;  4  chain,  miss  2  loops,  i  long  treble,  2  chain, 
fastened  on  to  the  la>l  stitch  but  2  of  the  10  chain  stiehes,  4  chain 
fastened  on  totlie3ril  of  tlie  10  chain  (counting  from  the  beginning), 
2  chain ;  the  is  chain  have  thus  been  twice  crossed;  then  i  slip 
stitch  iutbe  next  looji  but  2;  2  chain  fastened  on  to  the  last  stitch  but 
2  of  the  8  chain  stitch  ;  4  chain  fastened  on  to  the  ist  of  the  8  chain, 
miss  1  loop,  1  double  long  treble,  5  chain,  repeat  6  times  more  from 
a  I  sliit  stiteli  in  the  1st  :  reble,  then  eontinue  on  and  work  the  middle 
part  of  the  rosette  in  5  rounds  as  follows : — ist  round  :  i  double  iu 


every  f'itch  of  the  inner  chain  stitch  and  treble  stitch  circle.  2nd 
round:  6  chain,  which  count  for  one  double  long  treble,  2  double 
long  treble  iu  the  next  double  stitch;  the  treble  stitches  are  not  c:ist 
olf  separately  but  together  with  the  chain  stitch  on  the  ncidle;  *7 
chain,  i  double,  in  the  7th  stitch  of  the  jireceding  round  ;  7  chain,  i 
leaf  consisting  of  3  double  long  treble  stitch,  in  the  7th  stitch  of  the 
prceetling  round;  repeat  5  times  more  from  *;  7  chain,  i  double  in 
tlie  7th  stitch,  7  cliaiu,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  leaf  of  tliis  round. 
3rd  round:  1  double  in  the  next  chain  stitch,  *  5  chain,  i  double 
Allure  the  next  leaf  of  the  iirmxling  round,  and  i  double  (rflrr  it; 
rcjieat  from  •  iu  rounds;  at  the  end  of  the  round  sli))  i  stiteli  iu  the 
1  double  stitch ;  2  sli]>  stitch  in  the  next  2  chain  of  this  round.  4th 
rouud :  4  chain,  which  count  for  i  treble,  2  treble  in  the  next  2 
stitches;  these  2  stitches  are  not  cast  oil'  si'iiarately  but  together 
with  the  chain  stitch  in  the  needle;  this  forms  one  leaf;  *  i  chain,  t 
leaf  consisting  of  3  trible  cast  olf  together,  worked  into  the  3 
middle  stitches  of  the  next  5  chain  ;  repeat  from  •  in  rounds.  5tli 
round:  i  double  in  e:ieh  chain  stitch  of  the  preceiling  round;  then 
fasten  the  cotton;  work  2  rounds  more,  the  1st  of  which  tills  the  yet 
cm]ity  spaces  between  the  sc:illo]>s  of  the  miguardise,  and  the  2nd  of 
which  forms  the  edge  of  the  rosette.  1st  round:  fasten  the  cotton 
at  the  niiper  edge  of  one  scallo])  and  •  work  1  long  treble  in  the 
mignanlise,  5  claiin,  miss  i  looii,  l  double  long  treble,  7  chain,  i 
double  stiti-h  in  the  next  loop  but  i,  8  chain,  miss  2  loops,  i  treble, 
5  chain,  miss  2  hxiiis,  1  treble,  4  chain,  miss  3  loo]is,  i  long  treble,  i 
chain,  miss  5  bmps,  l  long  treble,  i  chain  fastened  on  to  the  3rd  of 
the  4  chain  ;  2  chain,  miss3liM)ps,  i  treble,  2  chain  fastened  on  to  the 
middle  one  of  the  5  chain  stitches;  2  ebain,  miss  2  bxijis,  1  treble,  2 
chain  fastencHl  on  to  the  last  but  3  of  the  8  claiin  stitebe.:;  3  chain, 
fasteiual  on  to  the  8  eliaiii  iu  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  are 
twice  cnissed;  2  chain,  miss  2  lixips;  1  double  in  the  next  loop,  2 
chain  fastened  on  to  the  last  but  3  of  the  7  chain  stitches;  3 
chain,  fastcneil  on  to  the  1st  of  the  7  chain  stitclio:  mi  s  i  loop,  i 
long  treble,  5  chain,  miss  i  bxi]),  i  long  treble,  2  claiin,  miss  i  bioji, 
I  treble,  12  chain,  miss  2  baiiis,  i  long  treble.  3  elafn,  miss  6  loo]is, 
l  long  treble,  3  chain  liistcned  on  to  the  last  stiteli  but  4  of  the  12 
cliaiu  stitches,  8  chain,  miss  2  liHijis,  i  treble,  2  claiin,  miss  i  loop, 
ivpeat  from  •  in  rounds  ;  at  the  end  of  the  round  i  slip  stiteli  in  the 
Ist  treble  of  this  round.  2nd  round:  3  chain,  which  count  as  i 
treble  stitch,  2  treble  in  the  follow  ing  stitch  ;  after  the  ist  treble  I 
jmrl  (that  is,  4  chain,  i  sli))  stitch  in  the  last  trelile),  •  then  2  chain, 
1  double  in  the  next  stitch  but  2.  2  chain,  3  treble  in  the  next  stiteli 
but  2,  i  purl  after  the  middle  treble  stiti-h ;  repial  t'roni  *  in  rounds. 

73  to  75. — Foot  Mi  ff  with  Ciiexili.e  IkMsnoinrr.Y. 

Tliis  fiKit  inutr  is  covered  on  the  ui>per  side  w  ith  chenille  emhroi- 
derv,  and  for  the  rest  with  brown  leather.  It  is  lined  with  fur, 
and"  oniameiited  with  a  strip  of  fur  at  the  up]K>r  cilge.  The  enibroi- 
ilcry  is  worked  with  jiuriile  and  lilac  chenille  on  coarse  canvas. 
Xo!  74  shows  a  suitable  pattern  for  the  embroidery.  Xo.  75  another 
one.  The  other  illustration  shows  the  manner  of  working  the 
embroidery.  It  is  workisl  in  half  cross  stitch  over  2  threads  of  the 
canvas  in  height,  and  2thiX‘ads  in  width.  Xo.  74  shows  the  luittern 
from  which  Xo.  75  has  been  worked. 

76. — W.VTCII  8T.IM). 

Jfdlcriah :  Dark  r(d  ret  re/ ;  e/uld  bead-t ;  ranJ/ioanl ;  vire. 

This  watch  stand  is  made  of  cardlHiard,  dark  ted  velvet,  and  gold 
beads  ;  the  to])  is  ornamented  with  a  silk  cushion,  covered  with  :i 
tatted  rosette.  First  make  the  bottom  ])art  of  the  stand  in  card¬ 
board  ;  it  is  four  inches  and  three-fifths  long  and  three  inches  and 
two-tifths  wide,  cut  out  iu  4  scallops  in  the  manner  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration,  and  covered  with  velvet  on  the  to]).  Hound  the  edge  sew 
on  a  row  of  gold  beads  close  to  one  another  with  overcast  stitch, 
threading  on  three  or  four  gold  beads  for  every  stitch,  thus  imit:iting 
a  met'd  bonier.  For  thi-  ujiiier  ])art  of  the  watch  st;ind  cut  two  jiieces 
of  eardlxiard,  each  four  inches  long,  two  inches  and  four-tilths  wide, 
and  curve  them  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration.  One  of  the 
liieees  of  canllKwrd  is  covered  on  one  side  w  ith  velvet.  Work  a  snnill 
i)ead  rosette  from  illustration,  and  fasten  it  at  the  u]i])er  edge  w  ith  a 
bntss  hivik,  fasU-n  likewise  on  this  lairt  a  small  silk  ipiilted  cushion  ; 
this  cushion  is  edged  with  a  jiiece  of  wire  covered  with  beads,  :md 
ornamented  with  a  tattisl  rosette.  The  other  piece  of  cardlMKird  is 
covered  on  one  side  with  black  silk.  The  fnime  of  the  waiteh  stand 
consists  of  a  piwe  of  wire  twelve  inches  long,  llend  the  six  inches  in 
the  middle  into  a  loop,  which  measures  one  inch  :ind  tbree-liftbs 
across  at  the  jilaec  where  it  is  widest ;  both  the  ends  of  this  jiieee 
of  wire  are  bent  into  circles.  Then  take  two  jiieces  of  wire,  each 
thirteen  inches  and  three-litths long,  wind  them  round  the  tirst  ]iiece 
of  wire,  binding  them  also  into  loojis  four-titlhs  of  :in  inch  long  in  the 
middle  of  the  compleUsl  loop ;  one  of  these  loo])S  must  be  turneil 
iipwai'ds,  the  other  downwards.  Fasten  another  iiiece  of  ovcrsimii 
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wire  live  inclies  mid  tlirec-fiftlis  loiip  underiiiiitli  tlie  loop,  iit 
till' place  wlierc  tlie  ])ieee.s  of  wire  cross  each  other;  the  ends  are 
likewise  K'lit  into  iool>s,  and  ninst  In-  jilacisl  o])posite  the  first 
<-iriles.  This  Iraine  is  then  closely  covcri'd  with  pild  lawds,  then 
fasten  it  from  illustration  on  the  watch  stainl  with  the  two  short 
loops,  heiidiii;'  them  so  as  to  pve  them  a  slantiin^  shajie.  Lastly, 
f.isten  on  the  stand  the  |>art  covered  with  tLeenshion,  and  cover  the 
holtom  part  of  the  stand  with  hlack  silk  or  ;'lazed  paper. 

77  to  80. — \VASTi;-l’.M’r.I£  llASKKT. 

This  waste-))ai>cr  Imskct  consists  of  (1  parts  of  deal  canvas  pointed 
off  at  till'  to]),  each  alsmt  13  inches  lon;r,  (!  inches  and  a  fifth  wide  at 
the  to)),  ami  1  inches  and  two-fifths  w  ide  at  the  hottom.  These  jjarts 
are  fastened  on  to  a  cardhoanl  centre,  which  is  nionnted  uixm  a 
hainlxM)  stand.  The  deal  canvas  consists  of  small  jiiwes  of  disd 
fastened  on  to  one  another.  The  different  parts  of  the  l)asket  ai'e 
lM)und  with  rihlmn  and  cmhroidereil  in  ];ohelin  stitch  with  ])uri)le 
wool.  Xo.  77  shows  juirt  of  the  jsittern  full  size.  For  each  square 
row  of  the  i>attern  insert  the  needle  hetween  the  strips  of  deal  and 
work  s  stitclu's  close  to  one  another,  llefore  he;,'innin;'  to  work, 
alw  ay  s  fasten  the  w  ool  on  to  the  thread  which  joins  the  strips  of  deal 
to;;ether;  w  hen  the  wool  is  to  1h'  carricsl  from  one  jilace  to  the  other, 
always  fiistmi  it  in  a  straight  line  als)vi“  the  place  where  the  nectlle 
is  to  1h'  draw  n  out.  The  ornauient  of  the  liasket  consists  of  leaves  of 
;rrecn  wool  of  4  shades,  arninj^ed  into  a  ;,Mrlund  on  a  strij)  of  card- 
hoard  an  inch  and  four-fifths  wide,  covered  with  some  material, 
llefori'  workin;;  these  leaves,  trace  the  outlines  of  each  leaf  seiiaratoly 
on  stiff  linen,  and  work  them  in  satin  stitch  in  the  manner  seen  in 
X’o.  78,  which  shows  such  a  leaf  full  size.  Each  leaf  is  worked  in 
severil  shaih's.  Then  cut  the  leaves  out,  fasten  a  jiiiHOof  w  ire  in  the 
centre,  which  forms  at  the  s:ime  time  the  veinili;;  and  the  stem; 
cover  the  stian  w  ith  Ltrecn  wool  and  the  veinin;;  with  oveR'ast  stitch  ; 
the  side  veinin;;s  of  the  leaf  are  also  worked  in  overcast  stitch,  hnt 
not  oviT  wire.  Xo.  79  shows  another  kind  of  leaf  full  size.  It  is 
made  of  ;7reen  or  red-hrown  cra)ie,  taken  several  times  donhle,  w  hich 
is  workeil  round  with  hutton-hole  stitch  round  the  cil;jes,  over  wire; 
the  vi  inin;js  are  worked  in  coral  stitch.  These  leaves  are  ulso  suit- 
ahlc  I'or  hcll-roi)es  or  vamlyke  trimuiin;;s. 

81  and  8:. — lloitorus  roit  CorvnnTTES,  &c. 

This  couvrette,  ])arl  of  the  border  of  which  is  seen  in  Xo.  8j,  full 
size,  is  made  of  a  new  sort  of  material  called  ;;aulfcrtsl  cloth.  It  is  a 
cotton  material  with  a  ])attern  of  small  s<|uar<‘s  formed  hy  l(M)se 
threads.  These  threads  are  only  faspausl  into  the  material  at  the 
l)laees  where  they  cross  each  other;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  darn  the 
mat)  rial  with  wool,  silk,  or  cotton  of  a  contrastin;' colour.  X'o.  8s 
shows  the  material  and  the  way  to  darn  it  very  distinctly.  Our 
l)attern  is  darni'd  with  hlack  and  red  W(K)1  and  is  ed;'ed  with  a  white 
cotton  frin^'c.  Xo.  81.  This  Ujciler  is  workcsl  with  red  markiiij;- 
col ton  or  coarse  white  c'otton  on  ])oint  russe  and  satin  stitch.  The 
strijies  of  tin'  horih  r  consist  of  2  rows  worked  in  slantin;;  overcast, 
and  divhled  hy  a  row  of  coral  stitch,  'fhe  l)attern  in  the  centre  is 
worki'd  in  |M)int  rnsse  stpiarcs,  havin;;  l)re\  iou>ly  been  formed  hy 
fasti'nin'4  threads  in  the  lon;7  and  cross  way,  as  can  he  seen  in 
illustriition. 

83. —  llOUDIUl  IN'  ('K0CI1I:T  AM)  MiOXAI!I)I3I;  lliiAID. 

This  ls)rder  is  worked  with  very  tine  cotton.  1!  ';rin  with  a  rosette  in 
the  centre  of  one  scallo]).  Take  the  cotton  double  and  join  it  into  a 
circle  mcasurin;;  one-tenth  of  an  inch  across;  work  a  round  of  sli)i 
stitch  round  this  circle.  2nd  round:  Make  10  chain  stitch  scallops 
consistin;;  of  5  stiti'hcs  c:ich.  3ril  ronml :  Insert  the  neeille  into  the 
stitch  of  the  1st  round  under  the  small  1ih)1)s  of  5  stitches,  so  that  the 
latter  apjH'ar  raised.  Work  alternately  i  treble,  3  chain,  inissin;' 
I  stitch  under  the  latter.  4th  round:  \Vork  i  donhle  on  every  chain 
stitch  of  the  i)recedin;' rounil.  5th  round:  Work  i  double  on  every 
treble  stitch  of  the  3rd  round,  7  <  hain  hitwecn  the  treble  stitch. 
This  forms  r:iiscd  scallo|)S ;  the  rosette  is  then  comi)leted.  6th  round  : 
Insi'i't  the  needle  into  the  ni)i)er  chain  of  the  stitchesof  the  4th  round, 
work  alternately  i  double,  9  ch;iin,  nnssin;r  3  stitches  of  the  4th 
round  under  the  latter.  7th  round  :  Insert  the  iii'cdh'  into  the  5th 
stitch  of  one  of  the  loo))S  of  9  stitches,  work  i  slip  stitch,  i  chain; 
then  4  ]vurl,  consisting:  each  of  5  claiin  dividid  by  i  tlonhle  ;  then 
insert  the  needle  a;:ain  into  tin'  s:ime  sli])  stitch  to  ti)rm  the  ])url 
loop  ;  work  5  chain  to  ;ret  to  th<'  i)oint  of  the  next  hs)]) ;  work  on  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  end  of  the  round,  then  fasten  the  cotton  and 
i-nt  it  oil  Take  Uj)  the  miprn:irdisu  braid,  :ind  work  the  1st  row  of 
scallo]is,  (smsistin,::  each  of  9  stitches,  missin;'  2  i)url  of  theinioiianlise 
nndi'r  them,  and  insertin;:  the  neiHllc  into  the  3rd.  In  the  2nd 
row,  work  the  circles  of  donhle  stitch  seen  in  illnsti-ation,  fastened  on 
to  one  another  with  chain  stitch.  In  the  31x1  low  fasten  these  same 
I'irclcs  on  to  the  i)url  IiH)ps  of  the  ls)rder  of  the  rosette.  It  is  easy 
t3  w  .)rk  on  li-om  illustration.  The  ui)i)er  ed;ri‘  of  the  lace  is  str.ii^dit. 


and  is  worked  with  mi<pi:irdiso  and  crochet,  in  the  following 
manner : — The  strip  of  insertion  hetween  the  2  jiieces  of  mi;:nardise 
consists  of  juirl  loojjs,  fastened  on  to  one  another  and  on  to  the  mig- 
nanlise  border  with  claiin  stitch.  -Vbove  the  2nd  Isjrder  work  the 
following  row  :  *  2  treble  in  one  ))url,  3  chain,  mi.ss  2  ]>urland  repeat 
from  *.  At  the  lower  Isirdcr  of  the  ])attcru  work  2  rows  of  chain 
stitch  scalIoj)s  from  illustration,  liastcning  the  large  scallops  together 
in  the  hollow  part  of  caeh,  so  as  to  give  the  lace  the  shape  .seen  in 
illustr.ition. 

84  and  85. — SQrAi!E3  IN  (inruiiK  d’.Vrt. 

These  sipiares  can  he  sewn  together  ulteriuitely  for  couvrettes,  or 
can  lie  u.sed  sejiarately  for  toilet  cushions,  &c.  The  ground  is  worked 
in  straight  netting,  ami  ekirned  from  illustration  in  jioint  d’esprit, 
darning  and  linen  stiteh.  Tlu'  middle  part  worked  in  darning  stitch 
in  X'o.  84  is  eilged  with  hutton-hole  stitch. 

86  to  91. — Diffeuent  P.vtteuns  tor  Crochet  and  Braid 
Border.s  AM)  Insertion. 

These  patterns  are  workesl  with  wavesl  braid  and  crochet  cotton. 

Xo.  86.  This  bonier  is  worked  in  2  rows,  ist  row:  i  double  in 
every  Vandyke  ;  these  stitches  are  divided  hy  i  chain,  i  juirl,  i  chain 
(the  jmrl  consists  of  6  chain,  i  treble  in  the  ist).  2nd  row  :  i 
treble  in  every  jinrl  of  the  jirceeding  round,  always  4  chain  hi  twecn. 

Xo.  87.  This  border  is  worked  on  waved  hi-aid  also,  ist  row:  2 
long  treble  divided  hy  4  chain  on  every  waive  of  the  braid.  2nd 
niw  :  On  the  4  chain  of  the  jireccding  row  work  i  treble,  i  long 
treble,  i  double  long  treble,  i  juirl  (of  J  chain,  i  tri'blc  in  the  ist), 
I  double  long  treble,  i  long  treble,  i  treble ;  work  always  i  double 
between  the  2  long  treble  of  the  iireccding  row. 

Xo.  88.  This  ImrdiT  consists  of  two  rows,  the  first  of  which  is 
worked  on  the  waved  braid  as  follows: — *  i  double  long  treble  in 
one  wave  of  the  braid,  4  chain  ;  i  double  in  the  dee])  ]iart  lictween  2 
Vandykes,  4  cluiin ;  re])i'at  from  *.  2nd  row:  i  double  long  treble 
on  the  double  long  treble  stiteh  of  the  i)reeisling  row,  *  3  chain,  i 
long  treble  at  the  fisit  of  the  double  long  treble  stitch ;  this  stitch  is 
not  cast  off;  i  double  long  treble  on  the  next  double  long  treble  of 
the  i)reeeding  row  ;  cast  otf  this  stitch  with  the  long  treble  stitch  ; 
re])eat  from  *.  For  the  .stri])  of  insertion  Xo.  91,  work  both  the 
j)n'cisling  rows  once  more  on  the  other  side  of  the  hi-.iiil. 

Xo.  89.  This  Isirder  is  worked  the  crossway  in  o:ie  row  as  follows: 
•  5  chain,  cast  the  1<h)])  otf  the  needle  and  dr:iw  it  through  the  next 
wave  of  the  braid  ;  then  work  hack  over  the  5  chain  as  follows : — I 
double,  I  long  double,  2  treble,  i  long  treble;  repeat  from  *.  The 
stri])  of  insertion  Xo.  90  is  worked  in  the  same  manner  with  2 
similar  rows. 

92  to  94. — Work  C.vse. 

Begin  by  working  a  strip  of  double  crochet  112  stitches  long,  and 
68  rows  wide.  The  4  first  rows  are  of  ])!ain  \iolet  silk.  Sth  row: 
5  violet  stitehes.  2  hlack,  i  maizi',  5  violet,  2  black,  i  maize,  and  so 
on.  6th  row:  The  same,  hut  with  the  hlack  silk  coming  forward  hy 
one  stitch  over  the  violet.  7th  row  :  The  same  again,  hy  working 
fhe  first  stitch  u])on  the  second  of  last  row.  8th  row  :  I’lain  violet. 
Then  begin  the  ])attcrn  agiiin,  dislging  as  seen  in  illustmtion.  Line 
the  criH'het  stri])  with  violet  silk,  and  edge  it  on  eith.r  side  with 
fringe.  .\dd  little  stri])s  of  ril)l«)n,  stitched  on  to  hold  scissors  and 
other  little  inii)lements  for  ncisllework,  and  a  steel  clasp  to  shut  up 
the  case. 

Xo.  92  shows  the  case  o])en,  Xo.  93  the  case  shut,  ami  X’o.  94  the 
pattern  for  the  criK-het  work. 

95  and  96. — Flowers  JIade  of  Berlin  Wool. 

Xo.  95. — Yellow  lily.— The  5  ])etals  of  the  yellow  lily  are  worked 
like  those  of  the  white  lily.  Form  the  outline  of  the  ])etal  with 
wire,  stretehing  a  thread  along  the  middle.  Then  fill  the  petal 
entirely  with  yellow  w(h)1  in  darning  stiteh.  closely  covering  the  wire. 
Work  across  from  the  toj)  to  the  hotioni  of  the  ])etal.  For  the 
])istil  take  a  ])ieee  of  wire,  la'iid  the  end,  and  cover  it  with  yellow 
wiH)l;  for  the  stamens,  di])  the  ends  of  10  jiicees  of  wool  into  gum, 
then  into  sul])hur.  To  make  u])  the  flower,  i)laee  tlu' ])istil  in  the 
centre,  the  stamens  all  round,  then  the  jtetals,  which  must  he  slightly 
curved  backwards,  as  ctin  he  seen  in  illustration.  The  .stem  is  made 
of  wire,  covered  with  green  wisil,  and  the  leaves  of  giw-n  j)aper. 
Till'  leaves  can  also  he  imiile  of  green  wool  in  criK'het. 

X'o.  96. — Cornflower. — Each  of  the  6  tlowereis  of  the  corntlowcr  is 
worked  seitarately.  Each  floweret  consists  of  6  jictals ;  f'or  each 
])et:il  take  the  blue  wik)1  double,  fasten  it  in  the' centre  with  very 
tine  wire,  and  In'iid  it  together  in  the  middle.  The  stems  of  the  6 
])ctals  are  joined  together  with  blue  wool.  For  the  centre  m.ikc  u 
small  bundle  of  hits  of'  hlack  thread,  di])  the  ends  into  gu”',  then 
into  starch,  tie  the  hits  of  thread  together  at  the  bottom,  and  fasten 
the  6  tlowerets  round  it ;  make  a  thick  wire  stem,  covered  with  green 
wool.  The  leaves  are  artificial,  and  arc  made  of  green  pai)c:'. 
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GARDENING.— FEBRUARY. 


AMARYLLIS  ALBERTI. 


The  Amaryllis  Alberti  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the 
genus  Amaryllis.  The  flowers  are  double,  and  of 
orange-scarlet  colour.  Its  style  of  growth  is  vigorous 
and  sub-evergreen.  The  flowers  are  comparatively 
large  and  effective.  Its  culture  requires  the  usual  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  section  and  the  ordinary  soil.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Sons  in 


1868.  The  mode  of  growing  this  interesting  genus  is 
the  following : — Sfo%’e  species.  The  bulbs  of  these  species 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  autumn,  and  laid  on 
a  shelf  or  other  dry  place  till  spring,  when  they  should 
be  potted  and  introduced  into  the  hothouse,  giving  them 
as  they  progress  plenty  of  water.  Amaryllis  reticulata 
and  A.  striatefolia  will  not  bear  turning  out,  but  flower 
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better  by  remaining  in  their  pots  all  the  year.  The 
grtiuhouse  species  must  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and 
dried,  and  in  the  spring  potted  and  encouraged  to  Hower. 
'ITie  soil  should  comprise  equal  portions  of  turfy  loam 
and  peat,  with  a  fair  quantity  of  sand  :  the  pots  should 
be  drained  well.  They  are  increased  by  offsets  from 
the  bulbs. 

The  Clcrodendron  speciosum  hybridum  is  a  splendid 
hybrid,  the  flowers  of  deep  rosy  violet,  shaded  with 


Keep  nearly  dry  in  winter  and  cut  back  to  a  few  eyes, 
re-pot,  and  start  in  spring  as  before. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

In  mild  open  weather  many  early  and  siiccessional 
crops  may  be  got  in,  but  the  state  of  the  ground  in 
various  localities  must  direct  the  gardener’s  work.  A 
sowing  of  radish  may  be  made,  and  should  be  covered 
lightly  with  straw  or  fern,  uncovering  the  beds  in  mild 


CLERODENDRON  SPECIOSUM  Kyan.liUM. 


vermilion,  the  calyx  of  the  blossom  being  of  a  pale 
pink  colour,  marked  with  dark  stripes.  It  is  invaluable 
for  specimen  culture. 

Clcrodendrons  succeed  in  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam, 
peat,  and  rotten  cow-dung,  with  the  addition  of  char¬ 
coal  and  sand  to  insure  drainage.  Place  the  plants  in  a 
pit  at  the  end  of  this  month,  plunge  in  bottom  heat, 
shift  when  necessary,  and  at  the  end  of  April  pot  into 
13-inch  pots.  When  the  flowers  expand  remove  to  the 
coolest  part  of  a  stove  or  to  an  intermediate  house. 


weather.  Sow  Sangster’s  No.  I  improved  peas  and 
Sutton’s  Tom  Thumb  (for  early  forcing).  Get  in  main 
crop.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Blue  Scimitar  and, 
Victoria  peas.  Of  beans,  sow  Johnston’s  Wonderfu’ 
and  Tom  Thumb  w'ith  up-advancing  peas.  Sow  early 
York  cabbage  in  a  good  situation  for  summer  crops, 
one  sowing  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Carrots  of  the  shorthorn  sort  may  now  be  sown  on  r 
warm  border,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  Way.  Sow 
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thickly,  and  thin  out  to  two  inches  apart  when  the 
young  plants  can  be  handled.  To  produce  very  large 
carrots,  make  a  very  deep  hole  with  a  dibble,  ram  the 
earth  well  round  it  while  the  dibble  is  in,  and  when  it 
is  removed  fill  up  the  hole  with  fine  rich  earth.  Sow  a 
few  seeds  on  the  top,  and  when  up  thin  out  all  but  the 
centre  plant.  Prodigious  carrots  may  be  produced  by 
this  means.  This  system  may  be  applied  equally  well 
to  parsnips. 

Sow  onions  for  salading  on  a  warm  border.  A  small 
sowing  of  leeks  may  now  be  made.  Top-dress  the 
onion  crop  with  soot  once  a  fortnight. 

Sow  red  Ixvt  in  drills  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  or,  if 
sown  broadcast,  must  be  thinned  out  to  the  same  dis¬ 
tance.  White  beet  may  be  sown  for  the  leaves,  which 
are  eaten  like  spinach  in  summer. 

Sow  lettuce,  American  cress,  and  mustard  and  cress 
for  salads.  Sow  every  fortnight  for  succession,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  household. 

The  following  directions  for  preparing  ground  for 
vegetables  will  be  of  great  use  to  our  readers ; — 

“Tlio  jilnntinpr  aTnl  crnjipiiicr  of  pniall  <rardcns  is  roally  of  mnro 
inipiirtaiioc  than  lario  ones,  liec-anso  the  fjjaee  is  go  limited  that  if 
every  iiuh  of  pround  is  not  made  the  best  use  of,  tlie  sui>ply  is  scareely 
worth  havinp.  An  error  which  owners  of  small  pardens  are  continually 
fallinp  into  is  shallow  surl'aeo  dipping.  They  pet  hold  of  toy  tools  and 
merely  turn  over  the  toj>  crust,  leaving  the  underneath  jiart  that  ought 
to  1)0  br.a;pht  to  thesurfaee  hard  and  almost  im))euetrable  to  the  routs 
of  the  subjects  planted  thereon.  Deop-dippinp  is  of  more  imi)ortancc 
than  nuinure,  and  iKtter  crops  of  almost  every  vepetahle  in  cultivation 
can  be  grown  on  trenched  pround  than  on  well-manured  soil  which 
has  not  Ix'cn  stirred  more  than  six  inches  Ijelow  the  surface.  When 
ground  is  not  dug  deep  the  riK.t.s  of  the  plants  are  necessarily  near  the 
surface,  and  coiisopicntly  get  dried  ni)  the  tir.st  week  of  imt  .and  dry 
weather  that  we  are  favoured  with.  The  crops  are  e  mserinently 
<’ripplcd  ;  whereas,  had  the  roots  an  o]iportunit y  to  penetrate  tlie  soil, 
they  would  have  gone  down  far  Ix'yond  all  atmosi)heric  intlncnces. 
I  am  jH'rfectly  aware  that  it  is  not  ix)ssible  to  trench  every  inch  of 
the  kitchen  garden  in  the  autiuun,  because  it  is  generally  occupied 
w  ith  givH'n  stulf;  hut  that  is  the  proper  time  for  trenching,  as  it  gives 
the  rains  and  frosts  an  opi)ortunity  to  pulverise  the  crude  soil  brought 
uj)  from  the  h  atom  of  the  trench.  It  ought  either  to  1k‘  dug  or 
trenched  dinvtly  the  criip  is  gathonvl,  no  matter  what  it  may  be. 
NeviT  wait  until  the  time  has  arrived  for  g-ettinp  in  the  crop  liefon' 
tuniinp  it  U]).  -Ml  kit eheu- garden  soil  should  b*'  trenched  ev(*ry 
alti'rnate  t  ear.  Two  feet  do-p  is  an  averapt'  depth  for  doing  this,  but 
Ih  ir  in  mind  that  nothing  is  pained  by  bringing  uj)  a  lot  of  gravel  or 
I  lay  to  ensuri'  that  depth.  In  shallow  soils  it  is  best  to  go  down  as 
low  as  the  gtsid  Soil  w  ill  admit,  and  then  break  up  the  subsoil  with  a 
fork,  and  h'avi'  it  in  the  iHitiom  of  thetrcnch.  In  trenching  or  digging 
mix  tin’  manure  regularly  with  the  soil,  and  not  merely  shovel  it  into 
the  bottom  of  the  treiii  h-  If  the  ground  is  to  lay  some  time  before 
planting,  the  surfa'-e  ought  to  bi>  left  rough,  to  give  the  weather 
greater  facilities  for  acting  uikui  it,  but  all  the  other  soil  must  be 
well  broken  up,  ami  not  left  in  large  lumps.  This  is  more  particuhirly 
neces.-^ary  with  such  rm.t -crops  as  beet,  carrots,  and  ]xirsni|)s,  or  a  lot 
of  crooked  and  forky  roi'ts  will  be  the  n'sult.  I’eas  and  Ijeans  of  all 
kinds  d'l  so  much  Is  tter  in  well-dug  ground  as  to  more  than  repay  the 
lalKwr  fortyfold.  When  manure  i.s  once  spread  over  the  surface  it 
should  be  turn -d  in  directly,  or  it  will  lost'  much  of  its  value  by 
evai)or.iting  a  laio'e  proportion  of  its  anmioniacal  ,'p.is.” 

The  above  directions  appeared  in  the  Gardeners 
jlIa^iiAne,  and  are  most  valuable,  as  \vc  are  here 
directed  what  to  ai'Tid  as  well  as  what  ttj  do. 

Foti-.to.s  and  Carrots  may  be  now  sown  on  a 
hotbed.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  best  time  for 
makiu't  hotbeds,  but  about  three  months  before  you 
want  the  vegetable ;  thus,  if  cucumbers  are  required  at 
Christina'^,  the  bed  must  be  made  early  in  October. 

Hotbeds  are  formed  of  dung  or  any  other  vegetable 
fermenting  material,  but  stable-dung  is  by  far  the  best. 
It  should  be  laid  in  a  ridge  or  heap  about  five  feet  high 


and  six  feet  wide  ;  after  allowing  it  to  lie  three  or  four 
days,  till  a  rich  fermentation  has  taken  place,  turn  it 
over,  so  that  the  inner  portion  now  forms  the  outer. 

Wait  for  a  few  days,  when  a  second  fermentation 
will  take  place,  and  the  straw  become  .so  tender  as  to 
be  easily  torn  with  a  fork.  Then  it  is  fit  to  make  up 
into  a  bed. 

When  the  material  is  ready,  measure  the  frame 
length  and  breadth  and  mark  out  the  bed,  allowing 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  more  each  way  for  the  bed 
than  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  frame.  At  each 
corner  drive  a  stake  firmly  into  the  ground  and  per¬ 
fectly  upright,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  build  the  bed  bv. 
Then  proceed  to  build  up  the  bed,  shaking  up  the  dung 
well  and  beating  it  down  with  the  fork. 

The  whole  should  be  firm  and  compact,  so  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  settle  anymore  in  one  part  than  in  another, 
the  surface  being  quite  level.  The  frame  and  lights 
(the  glass  parts)  may  now  be  placed  in  the  centre,  but 
the  lights  left  off,  so  that  the  rank  steam  which  always 
ri.ses  from  a  newly-made  hotbed  may  escape.  When 
the  bed  is  completed,  the  frame  and  lights  put  on,  and 
the  rank  steam  passed  off,  which  generally  takes  five  or 
si.x  days,  let  a  barrowful  of  good  loamy  soil  be  placed 
under  each  light ;  by  the  next  day  this  will  be  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  hotbed,  and  the  plants  may  be 
planted  in  it,  no  matter  how  small  they  are.  Hut  sup- 
jx)sing  the  object  of  the  present  hotbed  is  not  cucumbers, 
but  carrots  and  potatoes,  the  seed  bed  is  made  of  good 
fine  loam,  and  in  this  the  seeds  are  sown  thinly.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  appear  give  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  two  inches 
apart  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  The  soil  should 
be  ten  inches  deep  on  a  three  or  four  foot  hotbed. 
Potatoes  should  be  started  in  a  warm  dry  place,  then 
laid  on  three  inches  of  soil  eighteen  inches  apart  and 
covered  with  six  inches  of  soil,  (five  plenty  of  air. 
They  will  be  fit  for  table  in  blay. 

Next  month  we  shall  treat  of  the  further  use  of  a 
hotbed  to  raise  not  only  vegetables  for  the  table,  but 
ornaments  for  the  garden.  It  is  a  common  error  to  use 
the  hotbed  as  a  cucumber  or  a  melon  frame  only,  for  the 
real  use  of  a  hotbed  is  to  raise  a  stock  of  plants,  to  force 
early  vegetables,  to  start,  in  fact,  every  kind  of  growth 
desired  by  amateur  gardeners. 

Flower  garden.  The  great  business  of  propagating 
tender  plants  for  furnishing  the  flower  garden  must  be 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  activity,  judgment,  and  fore¬ 
sight  must  be  displayed  if  the  garden  is  to  be  liberally 
furnished  in  May.  To  effect  this  it  is  necessary  to 
strike  a  number  of  young  plants  now  of  verbenas  and 
geraniums.  With  the  exception  of  calceolarias  and 
geraniums,  nearly  all  other  bedding  plants  grow  and 
flower  as  well,  if  not  better,  when  propagated  in  the 
spring  as  in  the  autumn,  and  geraniums  grow  equally 
well,  but  autumn-struck  cuttings  flower  more  freely 
than  spring-struck  specimens. 

All  alterations  and  arrangements  should  be  completed 
during  this  month,  as  March,  the  most  busy  month  of 
the  year,  will  provide  us  with  work  for  every  hour  cf 
its  thirty-one  days. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  yatuuiry. 

is  only  after  the  first  fortnight  in  January  that  the 
Paris  season  attains  its  height  of  splendour.  Until 
that  period  many  of  the  t-lite  of  its  society  remain 
abroad.  This  year,  indeed,  our  season  at  the  best 
will  not,  I  think,  be  a  very  brilliant  one.  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  many  unfortunate  events 
which  I  will  not  touch  upon  here,  have  not  tended  to 
render  a  residence  in  our  capital  very  attractive  to  the 
foreigners  of  distinction  who  usually  visit  us  during  the 
winter,  and  many  families  of  our  own  aristocracy  are 
preferring  to  our  gay  but  fickle  city  the  grand  cere¬ 
monies  of  Rome,  or  the  blue  skies  of  Nice  or  Monaco, 
while  others,  again,  have  comfortably  settled  for  the 
winter  in  their  country  chateaux,  where  they  divide 
their  leisure  time  between  the  pursuit  of  field  sports  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  either  of  the  above 
ways  of  spending  the  winU-’r  is  exactly  the  thing  to 
plc'asc  the  true  Parisian. 

Paris  will  ever  be  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  all 
artistic  minds,  to  all  for  whom  intellectual  pleasures  and 
literary  treats  are  of  more  importance  than  the  less 
noble  enjoyment  of  field  sports  and  good  cheer.  The 
highly-polished,  refined,  and  witty  society  to  be  met 
with  in  our  higher  classes,  at  our  operas,  theatres,  aca¬ 
demies  and  exhibitions,  give  Paris  that  prestige  which 
no  rival  city  has  as  yet  been  able  to  take  from  her,  nor 
do  wc  think  we  shall  crer  carry  the  Imitation  of  our 
neighboms  so  far  as  to  abandon  the  spirit-stirring  and 
wit-sharpening  life  of  our  intellectual  capital  for  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  a  country  residence,  which  arc 
certainly  addressed  rather  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind. 

The  New  Year  festivities  have  come  and  gone,  our 
boulevards  have  had  their  little  haraques  filled,  as  usual, 
with  cheap  toys  and  sweetmeats,  and  then  all  this  has 
disappeared  and  no  trace  of  them  has  been  left. 

Every  year  there  is  some  novelty  both  in  the  bonbon 
and  plaything  line.  This  year  Siraudin’s  chif-cEetn'rc 
was  the  cocoanut  bonbon — an  olive-shaped  pralhh'  of 
light  brown  colour  and  very  delicious  perfumed  taste. 
It  was  sold  in  very  small  boxes,  upon  the  cover  of 
which  was  a  coloured  illustration  of  West  Indian 
scenery. 

In  playthings  the  prettiest  inventions  arc  the  chame¬ 
leon  top,  which  changes  its  colour  at  the  least  touch 
when  spinning,  and  the  mechanical  serpent.  There  arc 
also  two  puzzles,  the  Cle  du  Concile  aud  the  Question 
dcs  Indes,  neither  of  which  is  worth  the  first  of  the 
kind  which  appeared  and  was  so  much  in  vogue  two 
years  ago. 

Wc  have  often  wondered  where  all  those  trifles  of 
the  jow  (le  Van — those  bleating  lambs,  barking  dogs,  and 
squeaking  mice,  speaking  dolls,  and  screwing-up  trains 
anti  velocipedes — all  those  fragile  things,  in  fact,  whose 
only  value  lies  in  their  novelty  and  freshness — could  go 
to  wlic'i  the  days  of  fetes  and  Hrentus  were  passed. 


Put  now  the  problem  has  been  solved  for  us.  While 
Paris  becomes  the  outlet  into  which  Germany  pours  all 
its  treasures  of  wooden  and  mechanical  toys,  it  possesses 
itself  beyond  seas  a  commodious  market  for  all  its 
surplus  of  pretty  trifles  and  knickknacks.  All  these  poor 
despised  tovs  are  gathered  together,  carefully  packed  up, 
and  sent  off  to  our  American  colonics,  for  the  benefit 
of  little  creole  children,  and  even  for  the  infant  niggers 
of  Senegal  or  Congo.  These  pretty  yb///j«,v  experience 
the  fate  of  certain  birds  of  passage.  Mark  them  with 
some  particular  sign,  and  you  may  perhaps  find  them 
some  clay  upon  a  distant  shore,  gracing  some  outlandish 
fair,  as  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  storks  travelling  south¬ 
ward  are  found  still  bearing  the  ring  that  had  been  riven 
to  their  feet  in  their  own  northern  native  countries. 

The  splendour  of  the  fetis  given  in  some  princely 
chateaux  not  far  from  Paris  is  eclipsing  that  of  even 
the  Tuilerics  balls.  Wc  mean  the  magnificent  /?/cx  at 
Mouchy  and  Mello ;  the  latter,  not  so  generally  known 
as  the  former,  is  the  residence  of  the  Princess  dc  Sagan. 
Private  theatricals  arc  performed  at  both  these  chateaux 
with  the  greatest  success.  Supper  and  dancing  following 
the  performance,  it  is  not  until  three  or  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  that  the  guests  not  residing  at  the  chateau 
think  of  taking  the  train  which  is  to  convey  them  back 
to  Paris. 

The  Opera  Comique  is  ag.'.in  most  successful  with  the 
Ri’ve  (F Amour.  The  work  is  of  great  simplicity  as  far 
as  the  plot  goes,  but  it  is  full  of  charming  details,  most 
happily  adapted  to  the  music.  Auber  is  the  very  incar¬ 
nation  of  French  music,  such  as  it  must  be  to  please, 
recreate,  and  captivate  us  ;  melodious  and  full  of  in¬ 
spiration,  qualities  not  always  possessed  by  classical 
music,  which  often  hides  its  want  of  melody  and  senti¬ 
ment  under  the  striking  beauties  of  its  wonderf  ul  scientific 
merits,  and  the  tours  de  free  of  vanquished  difficulties. 
In  this  new  opera  there  is  not  one  musical  phrase  which 
does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  inspiration,  and  while  listening 
to  it  one  feels  persuaded  that  Auber’s  genius  will 
never  die,  unless  it  die  of  youth.  Capoul  obtains  as 
great  a  triumph  in  Rive  T Amour  as  he  did  in  Le  Premier 
four  de  B.ubeur.  The  Ihnperor  and  Empress  were 
present  at  the  first  representation,  which  was  quite  an 
event. 

i\nother  great  success  of  the  season  is  La  Bohemienne , 
a  charming  opera  —  authors  MM.  Balf'e  and  Saint 
(George — known  long  ago  in  London  under  the  name  of 
The  Bohemian  Girl,  but  only  just  revealed  t  J  us. 

Mademoiselle  Nilsson  is  come  back  to  us  once  more, 
and  reappeared  for  the  first  time  in  her  favourite  role  of 
Ophelia,  in  which  tout  Paris  was  dying  to  see  her  again. 
With  the  beautiful  Swede  for  Ophelia,  and  Faure  for 
Hamlet,  the  opera  is  perfect.  It  is  given  alternately 
with  Don  Juan,  another  of  I'aure’s  great  triumphs.  In 
fact,  the  I'rench  Opera,  with  its  present  staff  of  singers, 
offers  greater  attractions  than  the  Italian,  which  sadly 
misses  the  Diva  Patti. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  splendid  spectacular  feme  of 
The  Yellvw  Divarf  retains  undimiiiishcd  favour. 
Terpsichorean  elegance  and  scenic  splendour  seem  to 
have  reached  the  acme  of  development,  yet  folks  say 
the  days  of  pantomime  as  known  in  the  good  old  times 
have  departed.  The  Payne  family  are  as  clever  and 
surprising  as  ever,  but  with  less  to  do  than  usual. 

Drury  Lane  is  crowded  nightly.  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
is  a  regular  Drury  Lane  annual,  with  its  splendid  scenery 
and  appointments,  and  numerous  and  well-drilled  corps 
of  juvenile  performers  trained  by  Professor  Cormack. 

The  llaymarket  management  has  continued  to  rely, 
up  to  the  end  of  January,  upon  the  capital  and  spir'ituel 
drama  of  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  strengthened  by 
Planche’s  revived  burlesque  of  The  Fair  One  with  the 
Golden  Locks,  originally  produced  there  some  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  with  Miss  P.  Horton,  now  Mrs.  German 
Reed,  and  Miss  Julia  Bennett  in  the  parts  of  Prince 
Graceful  and  the  Princess  Lucidora,  now  sustained  by 
Misses  Fanny  Wright  and  Gwynne. 

The  Olympic  still  finds  the  charms  of  Little  Enily 
powerfully  attractive.  An  agreeable  addition  to  the 
evening’s  entertainment  is  to  be  found  in  W.  S.  Gilbert’s 
extravaganza  founded  on  Tennyson’s  early  poem  of  The 
P,  ■incess,  and  which  the  adapter  describes  as  a  “  whim¬ 
sical  allegory.”  The  music,  which  is  chiefly  selected 
from  the  compositions  of  Offenbach  and  ether  French 
composers  of  that  calibre,  is  executed  in  a  very  superior 
style  by  all  the  artistes  engaged — in  particular,  Mr.  David 
Fisher,  as  King  Hildebrand,  gives  a  capital  rendering  of 
the  parody  on  “  Largo  al  Factotum.” 

I'he  Adelphi  has  a  novelty  from  the  inexhaustible 
pen  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson,  produced  on  the  15th 
ult,,  the  same  night  on  which  his  famous  play  of  School 
reached  its  300th  representation  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s. 

The  principal  characters  in  the  Adelphi  drama,  which 
is  entitled  The  Nightingale,  and  which  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York  about  a  year  ago,  are 
sustained  by  Miss  Furtado  and  Mr.  B.  Webster,  the 
former  undertaking  the  titel  role,  and  the  latter  that  of 
an  East  Indian  adventurer,  Ismael,  the  heavy  villain. 
The  locale  alternates  between  England  and  Italy,  and 
the  period  is  that  of  the  Crimean  war. 

The  drama  is  preceded  by  a  farce,  written  by  the  late 
Robert  Brough,  entitled  Open  to  Conviction,  the  principal 
part  in  which,  a  vacillating  gentleman  easily  led  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  is  enacted,  in  his  usual  humorous 
style,  by  Mr.  G.  Belmore. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  our  Magazine  appears  the 
Lyceum  will  have  reopened  its  portals  with  Herve’s 
opera  houffe,  entitled  Chilperic,  in  which  the  composer 
himself  sustains  a  leading  part.  The  cast  contains  few 
names  of  note  in  the  professional  world ;  the  most 
striking  exception  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Kceley,  who 
again  emerges  from  her  retirement  to  speak  the  opening 
address  written  for  her  by  J.  Oxenford,  Speaking  of 


Mrs.  Keelcy  reminds  us  of  the  great  event  of  the 
theatrical  season — the  fltrewell  benefit  and  speeches  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  New 
World.  The  performance  at  Covent  Garden  and  the 
dinner  at  Willis’s  Rooms  must  have  shown  the  popular 
comedian,  if  he  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
how  great  and  universal  a  favourite  he  is.  His  own 
addresses  on  each  occasion  overflowed  with  genial 
mirth  and  sparkling  wit.  A  striking  fact,  apropos 
of  the  Covent  Garden  benefit  performance,  was  this 
splendid  demonstration  being  got  up — probably  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  kind  on  the  modern  stage — with¬ 
out  the  issue  of  a  single  poster  or  board  bill — a  difference, 
the  benefieiaire  significantly  remarked,  from  the  time 
when  his  “  bills  were  flying  all  over  the  town.” 

That  once  highly  popular  comedienne,  Mrs.  Keeley, 
appeared  in  the  Critic — every  part  in  which,  however 
trifling,  was  sustained  by  an  artiste  of  established  repu¬ 
tation — in  the  merely  nominal  char.acter  of  the  first  piece. 
She  made  a  great  hit  by  observing,  in  answer  to  a  cor¬ 
rection  from  Puff',  the  stage-manager,  “  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Mathews  ;  these  hints  are  invaluable  to  a  young  beginner 
like  me.” 

The  Gaiety  is  prospering  with  Byron’s  drama  of 
Uncle  Dick’s  Darling  and  Sala’s  burlesque  of  W ’.it  Tyler, 
M.P.,  in  which  Mr.  Toole  humorously  enacts  the 
seditious  hero  and  mob  orator. 

The  Princess’s  has  continued  up  to  the  present  to  rely 
for  attraction  on  the  performance  on  one  evening  of  its 
two  famous  sensational  dramas.  The  Streets  of  Londm 
and  After  Dark,  with  Mr.  Vining  in  his  celebrated  and 
original  parts  of  Badger  and  Old  Tom. 

The  St.  James’s  management  still  adheres  faithfully  to 
legitimate  comedy  as  its  standard  dish  in  the  bill  of 
Lire.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  after  a  brilliant  and  lengthy 
run,  is  only  withdrawn  to  make  way  for  the  School  for 
Scandal. 

No  change  to  record  at  the  Globe  or  the  Holborn. 
At  the  latter  the  legitimate  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  as 
also  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  where  the  return  of  Miss  Marriott 
from  her  tour  in  the  United  States  is  heralded  by  per¬ 
formances  of  The  Hunchback,  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  and 
Dean  Milman’s  fine  tragedy  of  Fazio. 

The  Oratorio  Concerts  recommenced  after  a  short 
Christmas  recess  on  the  20th  ult.  with  Haydn’s 
Seasons.  The  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
have  now  become  perfectly  accustomed  to  the  pitch — 
the  normal  diapason — and  its  advantage  and  the  saving 
of  wear  and  tear  to  the  artistes  must  now  be  fully 
apparent. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  Ages  Ago,  followed  by 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  musical  adaptation  of  Bax  and  Cox, 
continues  to  draw  crowded  houses,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  attraction  of  the 
performances,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  announce 
this  as  their  last  season  previous  to  their  retirement  from 
public  life. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "BEECHWOOD  MANOR,"  “MEREDETH  CHICHESTER,"  “GREYHILL, 


There  was  only  a  faint  flicker  of  the  old  purple  flame 
lingering  about  the  heather  as  Meg  guided  Brownie  on 
to  the  moor,  and  then  gave  her  her  head.  As  Brownie 
felt  the  rein  loosen  about  her  neck  she  gave  a  little  sniff 
of  delight,  turned  her  head,  no  doubt  to  see  if  she  was 
all  right,  and  then  went  off  into  an  easy  canter,  pulling 
just  enough  against  her  to  let  her  feel  her  mouth. 

Meg  was  as  red  as  a  rose  when  she  got  home,  and 
Brownie  was  in  a  white  lather  of  sweat  under  the 
saddle.  Not  that  she  had  been  ridden  so  very  hard,  or 
nrgcd  on  against  her  will,  but  simply  because  she  had 
been  out  at  grass,  and  had  coarsened  her  coat  and 
nursed  her  spirit  until  she  couldn’t  really  keep  cool. 

Meg  was  really  ashamed  of  her  condition  as  she 
walked  her  into  the  yard  with  a  penitent  air,  expecting 
a  good  scolding  from  Old  Ben.  To  her  surprise  the  old 
man  looked  at  her  with  a  benign  smile  of  welcome  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  for  a  gracious  touch  of  his  young 
lady’s  gloved  fingers.  Meg  was  emboldened  by  this  to 
inquire  after  his  rheumatics.  Old  Ben  shook  his  head. 

“  I’m  like  the  ripe  ears  of  corn  that  have  just  been 
harvested.  Miss  bleg,  and  ready  for  the  mower’s 
sevthe.  Only  that  it  makes  me  feel  young,  and  forget 
my  aches  and  pains,  when  I  get  a  sight  of  your  bonny 
face  again.” 

“  And  you’ve  still  got  that  tiresome  pain  in  your 
back,  Ben  ?" 

“  It’s  just  ironed  in.  Miss  Meg,”  answered  Ben  with 
a  rueful  smile,  “  but  it  will  leave  off  aching  in  heaven.” 

“  Nay,  but  we  can’t  spare  you  yet  for  a  long  while.” 

“  In  God’s  good  time,”  said  the  old  man  with  simple 
earnestness — “  in  God’s  good  time.” 

“  Poor  old  Ben  !”  thought  Meg  ;  “it  must  be  very 
dreadful  to  be  so  old.” 

Miss  Joyce  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing-room. 
Having  droned  Mrs.  Vian  into  a  feverish  slumber,  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  come  down  and  see  if  she 
could  be  of  any  use  to  Meg.  It  was  twilight  by  this 
time — a  beautiful  golden  twilight,  which  fell  like  a 
blessing  on  the  brown  leaves,  giving  their  varied  tints 


CHAPTER  XI, 


IN  THE  GLOAMING. 

GUS  kept  his  word.  Poor  Jack  was  almost  frantic 
when  he  saw  his  brother  start,  for  there  could 
be  no  such  pleasure  for  him  ;  Mrs.  Vian  triumphed 
secretly  ;  the  old  admiral  said  never  a  word,  but 
perhaps  thought  the  more ;  Gus  himself  laughed  just 
a  little  under  his  breath,  and  that  was  all.  Meg  had 
scarcely  got  half-way  towards  home  before  she  repented 
of  the  impulse  which  was  carrying  her  there,  and 
would  fain  have  returned.  Her  mother  had  a  bad 
cold,  and  was  nursing  it  in  bed  ;  she  would  not  have 
her  in  the  room,  and  therefore  Meg  was  reduced  to 
Miss  Joyce’s  companionship  all  the  next  morning.  Miss 
Joyce  was  dull,  and  prim,  and  respectable,  and  Meg 
had  no  sympathy  with  people  who  were  only  these.  Of 
course  she  liked  them  to  be  respectable,  but  couldn’t 
they  be  a  little  amusing  at  the  same  time  ? 

IVIiss  Joyce  indulged  in  platitudes  to  the  most  exas¬ 
perating  degree.  Having  remarked  that  all  people  were 
not  alike,  she  did  not  open  her  lips  again  until  it  struck 
her  to  suggest  that  a  good  many  things  happened  from 
chance.  • 

It  was  quite  by  chance  that  Meg  was  back  home, 
and  consequently  she  was  ready  to  indorse  this  senti¬ 
ment  with  a  protest  against  its  lack  of  novelty.  W’hen, 
however.  Miss  Joyce,  taking  the  air  of  a  person  who 
was  exhausted  by  her  own  originality  and  required  rest, 
gently  remarked  that  “  the  weather  changed  a  great  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,”  Meg  jumped  up  sud¬ 
denly,  and  rushed  out  through  the  open  window  on  to 
the  lawn,  leaving  Miss  Joyce  under  the  impression  that 
she  had  grown  suddenly  faint. 

“  I  can’t  stand  it !  I  can’t  stand  it !”  Meg  almost 
screamed  in  the  wind’s  face  ;  “  that  woman  will  drone 
me  to  death  !  I’ll  have  Brownie  saddled  this  minute, 
and  take  her  for  a  gallop.  I  do  believe  I  shall  feel 
more  like  myself  again  when  once  I  get  upon  her  back.” 
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a  gleam  of  transient  brightness.  Meg  gathered  her 
riding-skiit  over  her  arm,  and  thanking  Miss  Joyce 
courteously  for  her  good  intentions,  said  she  would  go 
into  the  garden  and  gather  a  bouquet  for  her  mother. 

“  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?’’  inquired  Miss  Joyce. 

But  hleg  was  glad  to  find  that  the  other  had  only 
offered  frt)m  a  sense  of  duty,  and  received  her  negative 
thankfully. 

hleg  wandered  through  the  garden  gathering  into  a 
bunch  the  few  roses  left  on  the  trees,  and  some  of  the 
scarlet  geraniums  which  still  brightened  the  borders, 
and  then  she  became  so  lost  in  thought  th.at  she  strolled 
on  unconsciously  until  she  found  herself  in  the  shallow 
of  the  long  avenue,  under  the  huge  beech-trees,  planted 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  one  of  Meg’s  ancestors, 
Ralph  of  the  lion-ej'cs. 

The  last  gleam  of  sunlight  had  faded  by  this  time, 
but  there  was  a  faint  red  glow  along  the  western  sky, 
the  rellection  of  its  past  glory,  and  INIeg,  soothed  now 
by  the  stillness  of  the  air,  remembered  how  it  had  gone 
down  thrice  on  her  wrath,  and  a  softened  feeling  stole 
gradually  into  her  heart.  She  began  to  make  excuses 
for  Cus,  but  somehow  it  never  struck  her  to  be  equally 
merciful  to  Jack. 

“  I  wonder  if  it  is  true,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  that  I 
can  bring  him  here  to  me  by  the  mere  strength  of  my 
will  ?  I  want  to  forgive  him.  I  want  to  have  him  near 

me.  I  want  him -  I  want  him -  I  want 

him - ” 

The  murmur  of  her  soft  appeal  had  sc..rcoly  faded 
into  the  silence  before  an  odd  sense  of  expectancy 
seized  her.  She  began  to  tremble  with  delicious  little 
thrills,  to  live  so  fully  in  a  moment  that  it  seemed  like 
an  hour  of  bliss. 

She  was  not  the  least  surprised  when  Gus  himself 
turned  the  corner  and  came  in  sight.  She  stood  shyly 
waiting  for  him  to  come  to  her  ;  it  only  seemed  a  little 
unnatural  when  he  said  in  quite  his  usual  tone,  bowing 
low  in  front  of  her — 

“  My  aunt  has  so  often  told  me  to  come  when  I 
could  that  I  have  ventured  to  take  her  at  her  word, 
hoping  to  get  a  little  welcome  from  cousin  Meg 
besides.” 

Cousin  hleg  held  him  out  a  frank  palm,  and  gave 
him  her  sweetest  smile  as  well. 

“  I  am  sure  mamma  will  be  delighted  to  have  you. 
Captain  Vian.” 

“  1  was  always  more  sure  of  that  than  of  3-ours.” 

Of  course  hleg  must  declare  she  was  glad  to  see 
him  too,  or  look  \crv  discourteous.  She  was  in  reality 
his  hostess,  and  it  behoved  her  to  say  something  gracious, 
as  a  matter  of  form.  She  got  through  her  little  speech 
very  creditably,  and  with  such  sweet  grace  that  Cus 
was  very  glad  he  had  come. 

There  was  an  odd  kind  of  spell  upon  Gus  as  he 
lingered  in  the  beech  avenue  with  Meg.  She  had  quite 
forgotten  her  grudge  against  him,  it  seemed,  for  pre¬ 
sently  when  he  offered  his  arm  she  took  it,  and  her 
head  inclined  towards  him  ever  so  little  when  he  spoke. 
Captain  ^'ian  began  to  agree  with  Jack  that,  even  if 
Meg  were  his  cousin,  she  had  certainly  wonderful  eyes, 
and  that  there  was  a  softness  to-night  in  their  splendid 


depths  which  was  the  only  charm  they  had  hitherto 
lacked. 

“  Need  we  go  in  yet  ?”  said  Gus,  as  his  cousin  turned 
towards  the  house. 

“  We  ought,”  answered  Meg  reluctantly.  “  Mamma 
will  be  downstairs  by  this  time.” 

“  She  is  ill,  you  say  ?” 

“  Only  a  bad  cold.” 

They  were  silent  tor  a  while  after  this,  and  Gus 
employed  the  interval  very  agreeably  in  watching  Meg, 
w'ho  in  her  present  softened  mood  was  very  much  to 
his  taste.  Then  he  spoke  quite  softlj' — 

“  I  begin  to  think  that  lads  and  fools  have  all  the 
luck.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  When  I  was  too  young  to  appreciate  the  favour,  you 
used  to  allow  me  to  kiss  you,  cousin  Meg  :  now  that  I 
should  esteem  it  a  privilege  indeed  I  do  not  dare  so 
much  as  ask.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  ‘  familiarity  breeds  contempt,’ 
Captain  Vian asked  Meg,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice 
she  tried  to  hide  with  a  laugh. 

“  Am  I  expected  to  tell  the  truth  ?” 

“  Need  you  ask,  Captain  Vian  ? — rather,  ought  you  to 
ask 

“  Ladies  don’t  always  like  the  truth.” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Well,  then,  familiarity  does  breed  contempt  except 
under  certain  circumstances.” 

“lam  afraid  1  am  too  ignorant  to  render  your  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  use.” 

“  You  don’t  understand  what  these  ‘  certain  circum¬ 
stances  ’  might  be  E 
“  No.” 

“  If  two  people  loved  each  other  dearly,”  said  Captain 
Vian,  lowering  his  voice,  “  it  would  seem  natural  for 
them  to  be  a  little  expansive,  and  yet  an  honest  lover 
respects  his  mistress  even  more  than  his  mother.” 

“lam  afraid  there  are  very  few  honest  lovers,”  said 
this  child  of  sixteen,  whom  love  had  made  wise. 

“  How  do  you  know  ?” 

“  I  didn’t  say  I  knew.” 

“  Then  why  are  you  afraid  ?” 

“  Because  I  have  eyes.” 

“  And  deuced  fine  ones  too,  cousin  Meg,  although 
I  needn’t  tell  ys//  that.” 

“  Do  you  know  whose  tree  we  are  standing  under 
now.  Captain  Vian 

“  No,”  he  said,  wondering  a  little  what  could  be 
coming. 

“  It  is  Ralph  of  the  lion-eyes.  We  have  his  portr.tit 
in  the  hall,  and  I  am  counted  like  him.” 

“  Was  not  his  motto  ‘  Fair  in  love,  fierce  in  war  ?’” 

“  Yes,”  she  said  gravely,  “  it  was.” 

“  And  are  you  like  him  in  these  respects  as  well  as  in 
face  ?” 

She  paused  a  good  while,  and  then  she  answered 
slowly  and  hesitatingly — 

“  I  think  I  am.” 

“  Can’t  you  make  sure,  cousin  Meg  ?” 

She  didn’t  quite  relish  his  bantering  tone,  and  so 
dropped  his  arm. 
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“  Nay,”  he  said,  as  he  coolly  regained  possession  ot 
it,  “  you  shall  punish  me  some  other  way.  I  know  you 
can  he  fierce,  cousin  Meg,  for  I  have  eyes  too-,  but  you 
can  also  be  fair,  and  though  I  don’t  object  to  a  change 
of  mood  just  to  give  piquancy  to  one’s  cousinship,  some¬ 
how  I  like  you  best  of  all  as  you  are  to-night.” 

“  I  shall  keep  as  I  am  to-night  so  long  as  I  see  no 
cause  to  be  diire'''nt.” 

“  I  never  ga\  ou  cause  before,  cousin  Meg.” 

She  was  silent. 

“  Did  I  ?”  he  asked,  stooping  low  to  read  her  hice. 

Still  she  did  not  speak. 

“  You  shall  tell  me,”  he  said  with  an  eagerness  as 
new  to  him  as  it  was  to  her.  “  I  always  have  an 
answer  when  I  want  one.” 

“You  won’t  to-night,  however,”  she  answered  de¬ 
fiantly. 

“  AVHio  says  so — only  you  E 

“  Only  me.” 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  him  straight  in  the 
eyes.  She  was  so  beautiful  at  that  moment,  that  Gus, 
who  was  always  a  gentleman,  forgot  himself  for  the 
moment,  and  drawing  her  close  to  him,  kissed  her  lips 
with  all  a  lover’s  fire. 

hleg  struggled  out  of  his  arms,  sobbing  with  rage. 

“  How  dare  you — how  dare  you  ?  \Vhat  right  did 
I  ever  give  you  to  treat  me  in  this  way  ?  Take  your 
hat  off,  sir,  and  beg  my  pardon,  or  you  shall  not  enter 
my  door.  At  least  I  am  mistress  here,  and  will  protect 
myself  from  insult.  Do  you  hear 

(ills  knelt  down  bare-headed  infrontof  her,and  humbly 
demanded  pardem  and  grace.  Meg  waited  one  moment, 
but  if  fierce  she  was  generous.  She  held  out  her  hand 
to  him  presently  and  helped  him  to  rise,  but  she  was 
queen  Meg,  not  cousin  ^Icg,  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  kept  him  carefully  beyond  the  mere  edge 
of  her  skirts. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  OFFER. 

APTAIN  VI AN  had  come  down  to  Vian  Hall 
meaning  to  conquer  his  impracticable  cousin,  but 
Meg,  warned  by  his  indiscretion,  was  fairly  on  her 
guard.  She  would  talk  to  him  animatedly  with  a  table 
between  them,  but  if  he  drew  an  inch  nearer  she  imme¬ 
diately  took  flight,  settling  close  to  Miss  Joyce,  who 
was  made  an  effectual  go-between  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  was  so  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duty,  that  Gus  wished  her  at — well,  at  Hong-Kong. 

Mrs.  Vian  was  still  confined  to  her  room  the  best 
part  of  the  day,  but  she  came  down  of  an  evening 
alw.ays,  in  time  to  welcome  Mr.  Dale,  who  was  invited 
every  night  in  order  to  keep  Gus  company  over  his 
wine. 

'Ehe  deference  Mr.  Dale  shelved  Meg  was  peculiarly 
delightful  to  her  before  Gus,  and  she  took  care  tc  speak 
of  nis  age  as  if  it  were  a  great  recommendation  in  her 
sight,  when  she  was  alone  with  her  cousin.  Mr.  Dale 
was  calmly  happy  at  her  condescension  ;  Captain  Vian 


looked  on,  and  sometimes  laughed  a  little  to  himself,  as 
if  he  perfectly  understood  what  it  all  meant. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Dale,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
was  really  deceived.  Meg  had  never  dreamt  how  it 
would  turn  out  until  one  morning  Mr.  Dale  followed 
her  into  the  garden  and  made  her  an  offer  in  due  form. 
Meg’s  face  was  quite  a  study  as  she  stood  there,  mute 
and  abashed,  listening.  To  do  Mr.  Dale  justice,  he  was 
quite  in  earnest,  and  spoke  as  if  he  were.  Meg  did  not 
like  him  specially,  and  yet  she  was  touched  by  his 
evident  sincerity.  To  a  man  of  his  age  a  dream  dreamt 
out  was  a  painful  experience.  This  she  realised  with 
the  sympathy  engendered  of  her  own  troubles,  and 
moreover  it  put  her  to  shame  seeing  him  so  humble 
whom  she  had  always  been  wont  to  respect. 

Mr.  Dale  was  actually  flushed  with  eagerness  as  he 
bent  over  Meg.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  never  realised 
until  this  moment  how  much  depended  upon  Meg’s 
decision — how  truly  he  had  learnt  to  love  this  innocent 
child. 

hleg’s  answer  when  it  came  was  tremulously  soft  and 
low,  and  almost  tender  in  its  sweet  compassion. 

“I  am  so  very,  very  sorry,  Mr.  Dale,  but  I  never 
even  thought  of  you — in  that  way,  I  mean.  I  should 
be  so  grieved  if  anything  in  my  manner  had  misled  you; 
and  really,  really  ” — bursting  into  tears — “  I  always 
thought  you  liked  mamma.” 

The  cruellest  satire  on  his  pretensions  could  not  have 
wounded  him  half  so  much  as  Meg’s  unconscious 
insinuation  that  he  was  too  old  even  to  aspire.  It  never 
struck  him  that  she  had  spoken  rather  from  the  insolence 
of  her  youth  than  from  conviction,  and  that  later  she  would 
recognise  that  whilst  his  age  did  not  detract  from  his 
ardour,  it  gave  it  a  security  which  was  beyond  all  price. 
But  Meg  was  dreaming  of  something  very  different — of 
a  future  so  fair  that  even  to  picture  it  to  herself  made 
her  thrill. 

Mr.  Dale  was  too  dignified  to  remonstrate,  and  so  he 
went  away  quietly,  without  a  word,  leaving  Meg  just 
where  he  had  found  her — smiling  with  her  lips  and 
weeping  with  her  eyes — smiling  at  her  dream,  weeping 
for  him. 

Captain  Vian  found  her  thus  presently,  and  seeing  that 
something  was  the  matter,  began  to  question  her  in 
rather  an  imperious  tone.  Perhaps  he  suspected  the 
truth,  for  he  did  not  look  so  surprised  as  Meg  had 
expected  when  she  blurted  out,  in  her  need  of  sym¬ 
pathy — 

“  Oh,  Captain  Vian,  had  you  ever  thought  that 
Mr.  Dale  liked  me  ?” 

Captain  Vian  laughed  outright. 

“Why,  of  course,”  he  said;  “  the  merest  stranger 
would  have  seen  that.” 

“  But  not  particularly  ?” 

“  Very  particularly,  I  should  say,”  with  a  comical 
twist  of  the  lips  under  his  blonde  moustache. 

“  Would  \cij  m»ud  answering  me  another  queslicr  r” 

“  Nay,  cousin  Meg,  a  dozen  if  you  like.’' 

“  Did  it  strike  you,”  said  Meg  slowly  and  bashfully, 
“  that  I  gave  him  any  enccuragement  ?” 

“  You  were  very  gracious  10  hinj.” 

Meg’s  face  was  iii  a  fiame,  but  she  still  persisted— 
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“  Yon  wouldn’t  have  fancied  from  what  you  saw 
that  I  was  in  love  with  him  ?” 

Gus  kept  her  on  tenter-hooks  whilst  he  twirled  his 
blonde  moustache  as  deliberately  as  if  the  idea  had  only 
just  suggested  itself  to  him  as  a  possible  distraction. 
Then  he  answered  coolly — 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  about  being  in  love,  but  Mr.  Dale, 
not  being  a  man  of  the  world,  might  easily  have  mis¬ 
construed  your  attentions.” 

“  My  attentions  !  Oh,  Captain  Vian  !”  and  Meg 
covered  her  burning  face  with  both  hands,  “  I  am  sure 
I  never  meant  anything.  I  have  known  him  ever  since 
I  was  quite  a  child.” 

“  And  you  are  so  old  now,”  said  Gus  comically. 

Then  it  struck  Meg  suddenly  that  Captain  Vian  was 
bantering  her,  and  there  came  a  little  flash  of  anger  into 
her  eyes,  shining  through  the  mist  of  tears  like  the  sun 
through  rain. 

But  Gus  was  punished  for  his  mockery  when  she 
said  hotly — 

“  I  might  have  known  it  was  no  use  appealing  to  you 
in  my  trouble,”  and  darted  away  before  he  could  make 
an  eflTort  to  detain  her. 

Captain  Vian  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  spoken 
lightly,  for  Meg’s  distress  was  evidently  genuine.  And 
then,  too,  when  they  met  again  she  had  one  of  her  old 
unapproachable  fits  upon  her,  and  the  evening  was 
decidedly  dull. 

Meg’s  wit  brightened  and  her  laughter  sweetened  the 
hours  as  a  rule,  and  made  them  rather  dangerously 
pleasant ;  but  when  she  chose  to  be  mute,  and  Miss 
Joyce  had  to  fill  up  the  hiatus,  Gus  wished  himself  back 
in  town.  In  very  truth  it  was  for  Meg  and  Meg  only 
that  Captain  Vian  stayed  at  the  Hall. 

He  did  not  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  loved  her 
— indeed,  he  did  not  try  to  analyse  his  feelings  at  all — 
but  let  himself  drift  quietly  along  as  circumstances  might 
dictate.  But  there  was  one  thing  he  had  begun  to  con¬ 
fess  to  himself  without  the  smallest  reserve,  and  that  was 
Meg’s  beauty — her  imperial  carriage,  and  the  odd, 
wonderful  light  in  her  splendid  eyes. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Gus  wrote  up  to  his  colonel 
for  an  extension  of  leave,  and  Meg,  with  her  mother’s 
permission,  quietly  forwarded  Miss  Bellamy  a  cheque  for 
the  whole  term,  and  stayed  away.  She  could  not  go 
back  to  the  drudgery  of  school-life  with  her  heart  so 
full  of  other  hopes  and  aspirations.  Besides,  when  Mr. 
Dale  asked  Mrs.  Vian’s  permission  to  speak  to  Meg  of 
his  wishes,  he  had  quite  convinced  the  mother  that  it 
was  unnecessary  her  daughter  should  return  to  Miss 
Bellamy’s,  for  if  she  satisfied  his  fastidious  instincts  there 
was  clearly  no  room  for  improvement. 

Mrs.  Vian  was  very  thankful  to  believe  that  she  need 
not  part  with  Megagain,  and,  moreover,  she  liked  Gus, 
who  had  a  certain  affectionate  gallantry  in  his  manner 
towards  his  aunt  which  made  him  pleasant  company. 
Miss  Joyce  also  approved  of  his  visit  immensely,  as  it 
gave  her  more  time  to  herself,  so  that  every  one  was 
pleased  but  Meg,  who  laughed  all  day  and  wept  all 
night. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Dale  held  rigidly  aloof.  Perhaps  he 
was  old  enough  to  be  patient,  and  was  biding  his  time. 


He  had  occasional  interviews  with  Miss  Joyce  in  the 
vestry  after  church,  which  seemed  to  refresh  him 
greatly,  although  Miss  Joyce  declared  that  they  were 
only  consulting  together  about  Widow  Brown’s  lumbago, 
which  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  trying,  from  the  tact 
of  having  settled  in  her  back. 

Fortunately  Gus  was  very  indifferent  about  his  dinner 
when  Miss  Langley  was  not  present,  otherwise  he 
might  have  missed  Mr.  Dale’s  company  at  table.  To 
sit  down  with  three  women  who  only  peck  daintily  at 
the  food  is  rather  trying  to  a  man  of  healthy  appetite, 
and  Captain  Vian,  standing  six  feet  in  his  shoes,  ought 
to  have  required  a  good  deal  of  support.  But  somehow 
he  didn’t.  He  would  send  his  plate  away  before  Mrs. 
Vian,  who  was  a  languid  eater,  had  quite  done  ;  and  as 
to  wine,  though  accustomed  to  take  his  glass  freely,  he 
was  so  abstemious  now  that  Meg,  as  hostess,  felt  called 
upon  to  remonstrate. 

“You  don’t  like  our  sherry,  I  am  afraid  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,  it  is  excellent.’’ 

“  But  you  take  so  little.” 

“  Would  you  like  me  better  if  I  were  a  great  drinker, 
cousin  Meg  ?” 

“  I  shouldn’t  like  you  at  all  then,”  replied  Meg, 
searching  assiduously  for  an  imaginary  rent  in  her  table- 
napkin  ;  “  but  there  is  a  medium  in  all  things,  and  one 
is  always  piqued  at  seeing  a  guest  abstain  so  carefully 
from  anything  one  has  provided.” 

Gus  seized  the  decanter,  and  poured  himself  out  a 
glass,  which  he  drank  down  at  a  draught. 

“  Will  that  do  ?” 

“  For  the  present,”  said  Meg,  looking  up  and  smiling. 

“  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  allowed  some  limits,  and 
also,”  added  Gus,  lowering  his  voice,  “  some  privileges 
too.” 

“  Upon  what  plea  ?” 

“  On  the  plea  of  my  perfect  obedience.” 

“You  have  no  right  to  ask  for  a  reward  before  you 
fulfil  all  the  required  conditions.” 

Gus  helped  himself  to  another  glass  of  wine  with  a 
face  of  very  comical  deprecation. 

“  You  see,  cousin  Meg,  I  am  trying  hard  to  be 
dutiful.” 

“  It  oughtn’t  to  be  an  effort.” 

“You  are  too  hard  upon  me,  and  you  know  I  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  win  one  of  your  smiles.” 

His  voice  had  grown  suddenly  earnest,  so  were  his 
eyes.  A  thrill  of  joy,  so  keen  that  it  was  almost  a 
pang,  went  shivering  through  Meg’s  whole  frame. 
Had  she  conquered  after  all  ?  Was  the  prize  hers  ? 
A  gleam  of  triumph  lightened  the  darkness  of  Meg’s 
eyes  as  she  turned  them  upon  him,  veiling  their  bright¬ 
ness  as  much  as  she  dared. 

“  Are  you  prepared  to  prove  your  words.  Captain 
Vian  ?” 

“  I  should  have  left  them  unsaid  if  not.” 

“  And  you  will  allow  me  to  put  your  sincerity  to  the 
test  ?” 

“  Assuredly.” 

“You  are  very  fond  of  Torquay  ?” 

“  Am  I  ?”  he  said,  flushing  faintly ;  “  if  so,  I  am 
hardly  conscious  of  the  fact.” 
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“  If  you  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact  you  will 
not  mind  staying  away.” 

There  was  a  minute’s  hesitation  on  Captain  Vian’s 
part — a  hesitation  which  seemed  to  Meg,  in  her  pale 
suspense,  more  important,  perhaps,  than  it  really  was. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  heart  listened  for  his  answer 
as  well  as  her  ears.  There  was  no  cause  for  complaint 
in  the  manner  or  matter  of  it  when  it  came. 

“  I  will  do  just  as  you  bid  me,  Meg — even  that.” 

“  Which  is  the  greatest  sacrifice  I  could  ask,  you 
mean.” 

“  Not  the  greatest,  perhaps,  but  very  great.  I  will 
explain  it  all  to  you  some  day,  and  meanwhile  you  must 
accept  the  truth  from  my  lips  without  details  that  I  dare 
not  give.  I  only  use  the  influence  that  belongs  to  me, 
and  to  me  solely,  for  good.  Like  the  priest  and  the 
Levite,  I  might  pass  to  the  other  side,  refusing  my  aid  ; 
but  I  have  chosen  to  play  the  good  Samaritan  in  this 
instance,  we  will  say,  for  the  sake  of  a  new  sensation.” 

“  Or  rather  from  pure  charity,”  said  Meg,  whose 
jealousy  was  all  gone  now.  “  Do  yourself  justice 
there,  at  any  rate.” 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Vian  caught  Meg’s  eye,  and 
rose  from  table.  Gus  followed. 

“lam  not  to  be  condemned  to  remain  here  alone,  for 
mere  form’s  sake,”  he  said,  turning  appealingly  to  Meg. 

“  No — come.” 

The  old  hall  was  of  oak.  and  so  sombre,  that  having 
Meg  all  to  himself,  Gus  took  her  daringly  into  the 
shelter  of  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  lips  in  a  passion  of 
love.  Meg  got  away  from  him  presently,  but  there 
was  no  anger  in  her  shame  this  time,  only  a  wild  joy 
that  sent  the  blood  rushing  through  her  veins  like 
quicksilver,  and  made  her  pulses  throb  urgently. 

Still  she  struggled  out  of  his  arms  as  soon  as  she 
could,  and  flitted  away  up  the  dark  staircase,  seeming 
to  Gus,  who  was  watching  her,  like  some  spirit,  so 
slender  and  fair  was  she  in  her  white  evening  dress. 
Meg  locked  herself  into  her  own  room  to  realise  her 
happiness — the  happiness  of  such  love  as  had  come  to 
her  as  the  answer  of  her  deep  yearnings.  It  was  a 
good  hour  before  she  dared  venture  down  again  ;  and 
one  glance  round  the  room  showed  her  that  Captain 
Vian  was  not  there. 

“  Where  is  Gus  ?”  she  asked,  calling  him  by  his 
Christian  name  for  the  first  time  with  timid  delight. 

“  Oh  !  didn’t  you  know  ?”  said  Mrs.  Vian  languidly. 
“  He  was  called  away  by  a  telegram  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ago,  and  Reeves  got  the  dog-cart  ready  for 
him  at  once.  He  has  left  all  of  his  luggage  but  a  small 
carpet-bag,  and  bade  me  tell  you  that  unless  anything 
very  unforeseen  occurred  to  detain  him,  he  should  be 
back  to-morrow  night.  He  seemed  very  sorry  to  go, 
didn’t  he.  Miss  Joyce  ?” 

“  I  can’t  say  I  remarked  it,”  replied  Miss  Joyce, 
puckering  up  her  thin  lips.  “  Gentlemen  in  the  army 
are  always  so  fond  of  change.’’ 

“  But  I  am  sure  Gus  was  very  happy  here,”  persisted 
Mrs.  Vian. 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  said  Miss  Joyce,  and  Meg 
fancied  she  caught  a  likeness  between  her  and  Miss 
Martha  Bellamy  at  the  moment  which  she  had  never 


noticed  before.  We  can’t  say  it  was  a  pleasant  dis¬ 
covery. 

“  Where  did  the  telegram  come  from  ?”  said  Meg, 
turning  a  very  cold  shudder  upon  Miss  Joyce,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  her  mother. 

It  was  the  former  who  answered  however,  as  if  she 
were  eager  for  the  opening — 

“  Of  course  it  came  from  Torquay.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WAKING  UP. 

F  course  it  came  from  Torquay.” 

Having  sent  this  arrow  into  Meg’s  very  heart. 
Miss  Joyce  waited  silently  for  it  to  rankle.  Meg’s 
answer  came  clear  and  calm,  but  emphatic  : — 

“  I  have  good  reason  for  supposing  that  you  are 
mistaken.” 

Miss  Joyce  rose  from  her  chair  with  exasperating 
deliberation,  and  stooping  over  the  fire,  rescued  from 
amongst  the  cinders  a  little  twist  of  discoloured  paper, 
which  she  handed  to  Meg,  with  a  glance  of  veiled 
triumph. 

Meg  opened  it  eagerly. 

“  Everything  discovered.  Come  directly  to  Malmes- 
bury-square.” 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  signed,  “  Duchess  Ann, 
from  Torquay,”  and  the  sentence,  brief  as  it  was,  had 
a  painful  kind  of  suggestiveness  it  was  impossible  for 
Meg  to  ignore.  But  she  had  her  pride  left,  and  that 
taught  her  how  to  act.  Lifting  her  head  like  a  young 
stag,  she  faced  Miss  Joyce  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

“  You  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong,  after  all,  I  see.” 

“  And  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  relied  on,”  said  Miss 
Joyce,  slowly  and  slyly. 

“  Not  always,  of  course.  Captain  Vian  told  me  that 
he  particularly  disliked  Torquay.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  he  told  you  so,”  said  Miss  Joyce,  with 
an  incredulous  smile,  “  but  there  was  no  need  to  go 
there  if  he  disliked  it  so  much.” 

Meg’s  patience  was  giving  way.  This  dull  kind  of 
malice  was  firr  more  irritating  than  active  spite,  and  was 
so  painfully  like  Miss  Martha  Bellamy’s  system  of  war¬ 
fare,  that  it  was  annoying  as  a  reminiscence  as  well  as 
a  fact.  This  sharpened  her  mood  the  more,  and  gave 
a  tinge  of  bitterness  to  her  tone — rare  enough  with  Meg, 
whose  temper  was  quick,  but  genial,  and  followed  by 
swift  repentance. 

I  do  hope.  Miss  Joyce,”  she  said,  “  that  I  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  live  until  I  am  old  enough  to  forget 
that  I  was  ever  young.  I  shall  always  pray  that  I  may 
keep  my  sympathies  warm  even  when  mv  blood  gets 
cold.  The  worst  fate  that  can  befall  a  woman  is  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  harsh  judgment,  for  then  every  one 
fears  and  nobody  loves  her.” 

So  saying,  Meg  flounced  out  of  the  room,  giving  her 
skirts  such  a  swing  that  the  draught  almost  extinguished 
the  little  lamp  on  hirs.  Vian’s  table,  and  made  that  lady 
look  up  from  her  Times  dubiously. 

“  Why,  Meg,  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

But  Meg  was  gone,  and  there  sat  Miss  Joyce  sniffing 
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dcmonstrntivciy,  with  her  black-bordered  handkerchief 
in  front  of  her  eves.  Mrs.  Vian  glanced  at  her,  and 
then  said  courteously — 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  ill,  Miss  Joyce  ?” 

“  No,  madam  !”  she  replied  with  severe  emphasis, 
“  I  am  not  ill — but  I  am  painfully  grieved.  I  had  hoped 
that  Margaret  would  learn  in  time  to  conduct  herself 
properly  towards  her  elders  ;  instead  of  that  she  takes 
e\  erv  opportunity  of  throwing  their  age  in  their  teeth 
as  a  reproach  !” 

“  What !  Meg?”  said  Mrs.  Vian  incredulously.  “  That 
is  not  like  her  either.” 

“  You  were  not  listening,  then  ?” 

But  at  this  minute  Meg  came  back  as  quickly  as  she 
had  gone,  walked  straight  up  to  Miss  Joyce,  and  said 
with  a  kind  of  frank  hauteur — 

“  I  spoke  rudely  to  you  just  now.  Miss  Joyce,  and  I 
am  sorry  ;  though  you  certainly  gave  me  provocation, 
your  age  should  have  protected  you  from  retort.” 

Miss  Jo3ce’s  face  fired,  and  she  muttered  something 
about  her  age  being  hardly  advanced  enough  to  gain  her 
any  sbeh  immunity,  and  then  seeing  that  ^Irs.  Vian  ex¬ 
pected  from  her  some  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  her 
daughter’s  apology,  she  said  as  graciously  as  she 
could — 

“  You  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  excuse 
yourself,  Margaret ;  I  know,  of  course,  your  unfortu¬ 
nate  temper,  and  am  always  ready  to  make  allowances 
for  you,  only  as  you  will  not  find  every  one  so  indulgent 
I  should  really  advise  you  to  try  and  check  it.” 

Meg  turned  on  her  heel,  and,  without  another  word, 
went  and  sat  down  at  her  mother’s  feet.  She  had  real 
need  of  sympathy  at  this  moment.  She  could  see  only 
one  sight  through  the  mist  of  pain  that  obscured  her 
eyes,  and  that  was  Duchess  Ann — Duchess  Ann  in  her 
beautiful  fairness,  with  amethyst  eyes  smiling  into  Capt.ain 
Vian’s,  and  her  lips  like  scarlet  berries,  tempting  him, 
bewililering  him  with  honej’-sweet  words,  taking  her 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  another’s  peace,  as  such 
women  love  to  do.  Why  was  she  forced  to  picture  all 
this  ?  And,  oh  !  why  had  she  ever  allowed  him  to  kiss 
her  ?  He  would  tell  Duchess  Ann  of  his  school-girl 
cousin,  and  her  easy  credulity,  and  they  would  laugh  at 
her  together ;  Meg  could  hear  the  music  of  that  sweet 
false  laugh  even  here,  and  pressed  her  face  closer 
against  her  mother’s  dress. 

Mrs.  Vian  did  not  quite  understand  or  perfectly 
sympathise  with  her  daughter’s  variable  moods,  but  she 
saw  that  there  was  something  amiss,  and  put  down  her 
slender,  limp  hand  to  caress  hleg’s  cheek. 

“  My  dear  love,”  she  said  gently,  “  you  really  must 
try  and  be  reasonable.  Your  quickness  of  feeling  wears 
you  out.” 

“  It  is  better  to  die  of  over-work  than  stagnate  through 
a  long,  dreary  life.” 

“  When  you  have  no  mother,  Meg.” 

Meg  laid  her  flushed  cheek  on  her  mother’s  cool  hand, 
and  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two.  Presently  she 
looked  up  and  spoke  in  her  old,  impulsive  way. 

“  Mamma,  can  you  tell  me  why  women  were  ever 
made  ?” 

“  I  know  what  the  Bible  tells  me,’’  replied  Mrs.  Vian, 


who  was  blessed  with  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  never 
rebelled  against  constituted  authorities. 

“  Helpmeets  for  man,”  said  Meg,  with  reflective  dis¬ 
dain,  “  that  is  what  we  were  meant  to  be,  I  suppose  ; 
and  no  true  woman  would  ever  have  complained  of  such 
a  fate  ;  instead  of  that,  however,  we  are  their  toys  when 
young,  they  mrack  us  when  old.” 

Mrs.  Vian  looked  at  her  daughter  dubiously. 

“  My  dear  Meg,  where  did  you  ever  get  such  notions 
as  these  ?” 

“  They  came  by  instinct  and  observation,  mamma.” 

“  My  dear  Meg,  pray  never  trust  to  instinct ;  you  don’t 
know  how  wrong  you  may  get  if  you  do.  It  will  lead 
you  into  all  kinds  of  scrapes,  and  perhaps  fail  you  besides 
at  the  only  minute  it  might  be  of  use.” 

“  Then  you  leave  me  without  any  guide  at  all, 
mamma — that  is  to  say,  within  myself.” 

“  Nay,  but  you  have  a  soul,  Meg.” 

“  How  should  that  teach  me  to  discriminate  between 
friend  and  foe  I'' 

“  How  should  instinct  ?  Impressiona’ole  people  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  it  does,  but  I  know  by  experience  that 
it  does  not.  The  very  persons  1  have  learnt  to  value 
most  on  near  acquaintance  are  they  whom,  in  the  first 
instance,  I  had  what  you  would  call  an  instinctive  dislike 
to.  Now,  Mr.  Dale - ” 

“  Oh  !  don’t  talk  of  Mr.  Dale,  mamma  !” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Because,  mamma,  though  he  is  good  and  amiable, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  somehow  I  can’t  like  him, 
really,  try  as  I  will.” 

“  Ia?ave  off  trying.” 

“  Then  I  shall  hate  him.” 

“  And  it  is  my  greatest  wish,  hleg,  that  you  should 
learn  to  like  him — or  rather,  I  should  say  marry  him.” 

“  Marry  Mr.  Dale !”  Meg  almost  screamed. 

“  Why  not It  would  be  a  safe  marri.ige,  child  !” 

“  Oh  !  mamma,”  she  said,  in  piteous  appeal,  “  don’t 
forget  that  I  am  only  sixteen  !” 

“  And  Mr.  Dale  is  only  forty.” 

“  Old  enough  to  be  my  father.” 

“  That  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Oh !  do  you  think  so?”  murmured  Meg.  “Wouldn’t 
it  be  better  two  foolish  children  being  happy  together, 
growing  wise  together,  loving  each  other  absurdly  all 
the  while,  than  a  young  wife  and  an  old  husband,  having 
no  one  taste  or  feeling  in  common — he  wanting  to  stay 
at  home  and  nurse  his  rheumatism,  whilst  she  was  dying 
for  a  dance,  and  drifting  farther  and  farther  apart  year 
by  year  ?  A  safe  marriage  must  be  a  happy  one,  I  am 
sure.  If  I  am  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cage,  in  mercy  let  me 
have  another  singing-bird  to  keep  me  company,  so  that 
we  may  make  a  duet  of  our  happiness,  or  I  very  much 
fear  I  should  beat  myself  to  death  against  the  bars.” 

“  My  dear  Meg,”  said  Mrs.  Vian,  whose  decorous 
mind  had  very  little  sympathy  with  anything  like  dis¬ 
order,  even  in  thought  or  opinion,  “  pray  don’t  talk  so 
wildly.  And  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dale  is  a  most  charming 
person.” 

“  Granted  -,  but  even  then  he  is  not  obliged  to  suit 
me - ” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  he  shouldn’t.” 
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“  I  told  you  just  now,  mamma,  he  was  too  old.” 

“  And  I  don’t  agree  with  you.” 

“  'riicn,  mamma,  if  you  like  him,  and  I  don’t,  surely 
it  would  be  better  tor  you  to  marry  him.” 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  such  notion  had 
never  crossed  Mrs.  X  ian’s  own  mind,  but  as  Mr.  Dale 
had  never  shown  any  similar  inclination  it  w.as  but 
natural  that  she  should  say,  in  a  tone  of  great  indigna¬ 
tion — 

“  Meg,  I  iiui  really  ashamed  of  you  !” 

“  At  any  rate,  mamma,”  s.aid  Meg  with  deep  earnest¬ 
ness,  “  if  ever  I  marry  Mr.  Dale,  you  may  grieve  tor 
me  with  all  your  heart,  because  it  will  certainly  be 
because  I  have  no  hope  in  this  world,  and  am  giving 
myself  away  to  escape  from  myself.  Therefore,  really, 
in  y(Hir  heart,  you  ought  never  to  want  me  to  marry 
INlr.  Dale.” 


CliAPTliR  XIV. 

WAITING  FOR  A  WORD. 

"WpIEN  Meg’s  passion  subsided  a  little,  she  allowed 
t  y  herself  to  admit  that  Captain  Vian  might  possibly 
h.ave  some  explanation  to  give  her  which  would  set  all 
right.  Though  he  had  not  actually  asked  her  to 
become  his  wife,  he  had  spoken  precious  words  she 
could  not  forget — words  which  had  made  her  forget  all 
previous  words  as  if  he  had  never  learned  to  humiliate 
her  before  he  had  learned  to  be  tender. 

The  humiliation  had  passed  out  of  her  mind — the 
tenderness  still  remained.  Only  that  he  had  broken  his 
pledged  word,  and  gone  to  Torquay  after  all. 

Hut  Meg  would  not  judge  him  now. 

“  I  have  been  too  hasty,”  she  said  to  herself  contritely, 
“  I  ought  to  have  suspended  judgment  until  I  knew  what 
explanation  he  had  to  give.  Of  course  he  will  write.” 

But  two  days  passed  without  a  line,  and  though  Meg 
still  kept  a  brave  face  and  smiling  lips,  her  heart  was 
getting  very  sore.  She  was  alone  with  Miss  Joyce  one 
day,  and  was  drawn  by  some  magnetic  attraction  to  watch 
her  companion.  Not  that  she  had  any  pleasure  in  her 
scrutiny.  Miss  Joyce  had  alw.ays  seemed  to  her  a  poor 
passive  creature,  sufficiently  amiable  and  exceedingly 
discreet,  but  she  w'as  beginning  to  see  that  her  instinct 
had  been  at  fault.  Miss  Joyce  was  not  vicious,  but 
she  was  aggressive  in  her  dull,  exasperating  way,  and 
we  do  look  that  a  worm,  to  compensate  for  its  un¬ 
attractiveness,  should  have  at  least  one  quality  we  can 
commend. 

Now  that  Miss  Joyce  was  neither  patient  nor  discreet, 
she  was  simply  disagreeable,  and  Meg,  whose  quick 
spirit  made  toleration  the  most  difficult  of  all  virtues, 
began  to  hate  her  cordially. 

We  have  said  that  something  attracted  Meg’s  attention 
to  Miss  Joyce  this  afternoon  that  was  neither  love  nor 
fascination.  There  was  a  round  speck  of  fire  in  both 
of  the  woman’s  dull  eyes,  and  her  thin  lips  actually 
glowed  with  colour  from  the  fulness  of  her  smile. 
IVIecting  Meg’s  glance,  she  fluttered  the  paper  she  held 
in  a  significant  kind  of  way,  and  Meg  held  out  her 
hand  defiantly. 


“  I'here  is  something  in  that  paper  you  want  me  to 
see,  of  course.” 

Miss  Joyce  pressed  it  against  her  lean  bosom  with 
almost  tragic  reproach. 

“  What  can  you  think  of  me  if  you  suppose  that 
I  would  allow  you  to  see  that  paper  ?  No,  indeed  !  I 
am  a  woman  like  yourself” — Meg’s  lip  curled  involun¬ 
tarily — “and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  tortures 
should  not  make  me  show  you  what  I  have  just  seen 
here.” 

The  disdain  on  Meg’s  proud  lips  was  a  sight  to  see. 

“  When  you  are  longing  all  the  time  for  me  to  insist,” 
she  said,  taking  it  without  Miss  Joyce’s  resistance  having 
gone  beyond  words  and  a  single  gesture.  “If  I  weren’t 
a  fool  I  should  disappoint  you,  and  refuse  to  see  it ;  as 
it  is - ” 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but  walked  steadily 
out  of  the  room,  closed  the  door  softly  and  slowly,  and 
then  darted  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time.  Alone  in  her 
own  room,  with  the  bolt  drawn,  she  ran  her  eyee.agerly 
down  each  column  of  the  paper  until  she  came  to  a 
paragraph  headed  “  Scandal  at  Torquay.”  Then  Meg’s 
courage  suddenly  failed,  and  a  mist  came  over  her  sight. 
She  dropped  to  the  floor  suddenly,  and  sat  there  holding 
the  paper  in  her  tremulous  grasp,  not  daring  to  look, 
dreading  to  make  sure,  and  yet  hating  herself  for  the 
cowardice  that  prolonged  her  suspense,  f  inally,  with 
her  heart  thumping  against  her  side,  and  the  letters 
struggling  into  distinctness,  she  conquered  herself,  and 
read — 

“It  is  reported  that  a  Lady  whose  beauty  has  made 
her  the  ‘  cynosure  of  all  eyes’  quitted  her  husband’s 
roof  suddenly  this  last  week  with  a  young  ofBcer  in  the 
Gua’'ds,to  whom  she  was  attached  before  her  marriage. 
The  husband,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  but  old 
enough  to  be  the  grandfather  of  the  fair  delinquent, 
immediately  followed  the  runaway  couple  to  town,  dis¬ 
covered  them  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  persuaded  his 
lovely  but  erring  wife  to  return  with  him,  promising 
that  all  should  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  The  lady, 
after  holding  out  a  while,  finally  consented,  and  \vc 
understand  that  the  establishment  here  will  be  broken 
up,  the  horses  and  carriages  sold,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  go  away  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
his  own  sake,  he  may  remain  until  the  scandal  which 
has  fastened  on  his  name  has  died  away,  and  is  clean 
forgotten.” 

From  the  midst  of  this  profusion  of  adjectives,  Meg, 
sorrowful  and  indignant,  and  sore  at  heart,  found  hci 
way,  as  she  thought,  to  the  exact  truth.  The  “  lovely 
but  erring  wife”  was  Duchess  Ann,  the  young  officer 
in  the  Guards,  to  whom  she  had  been  attached  before 
her  marriage  was — who  else  could  it  be  but  Qiptain 
Vian  ?  This  was  a  cruel  solution  of  the  enigma,  and 
Meg’s  bright  youth  revolted  against  it  in  an  ardent 
protest,  it  seemed  so  mournful  to  have  to  give  up  hope 
at  sweet  sixteen,  but  a  fact  that  stares  you  in  the  face 
cannot  be  ignored  -,  she  was  wise  enough  to  know  that 
there  is  never  anything  g.nined  by  refu-'ing  to  recognise 
any  truth  because  it  happens  to  be  unpleasant. 

For  a  long  while — she  never  knew  how  long — Meg 
s.at  there  with  the  paper  still  in  front  of  her,  though  her 
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dim  eyes  looked  above  and  beyond  to  the  waving  tree- 
tops,  and  pale  distant  sea-line,  grey  with  mist. 

Everything  was  so  calm  out  there,  and  her  heart  was 
aching  badly.  Was  it  alwaj-s  so,  she  wondered,  that 
people  must  grow  into  all  kinds  of  misery  and  pain, 
instead  of  being  able  to  cast  their  childhood  aside  with¬ 
out  a  regret  ?  There  were  so  many  memories  that  would 
sting  her  anew — poisoning  the  future  and  darkening  the 
past — and  never,  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  would  she 
be  able  to  recall,  without  burning  shame,  the  cruel  kiss 
Captain  Vian  had  left  on  her  lips,  as  it  were,  in  passing 
on  his  way  to  Duchess  Ann. 

Meg’s  cheeks  were  all  on  fire  when  she  rose  after  a 
while,  and  went  straight  to  the  glass. 

“  How  old  I  have  grown,”  she  said,  looking  herself 
in  the  eyes  steadily,  “and  how  glad  Miss  Joyce  will 
be !  Ah  !  cousin  Jack,  if  I  had  only  heeded  your 
counsel  I  might  have  saved  myself  this  sorrow.  How 
shall  I  hide  it  all  ?” 

This  is  always  a  proud  woman’s  first  thought,  how 
shall  I  keep  the  secret  dark  and  safe  that  troubles  my 
life  ?  And  Meg  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  as  haughty  as 
a  queen. 

“  At  least,”  she  said  to  herself,  rubbing  a  dusky  gleam 
of  colour  into  the  white  cheeks  with  her  knuckles — “  at 
least  Miss  Joyce  shall  be  disappointed  of  her  triumph 
It  1  thought  I  couldn’t  deceive  her.  I’d  urge  Brownie  to 
the  wildest  and  wickedest  leap  that  was  ever  known, 
and  break  my  neck — I  would — I  would  !”  A  pas¬ 
sionate  sob  came  to  the  edge  of  her  lips,  but  she  ground 
it  in  two,  and  smiled  fiercely,  facing  her  very  self  still 
with  those  wonderful,  sad,  beseeching  eyes.  “  But  I 
loved  ".;m  so !” 

All  the  woman  in  Meg  broke  down  here,  and  the 
tears  fell  in  a  shower,  only  to  be  dashed  away  as  fast  as 
they  came.  It  was  Meg’s  mournful  fate  to  be  a  woman 
early,  and  so  to  sutfer  sooner  than  most.  A  week  back 
she  had  f  ancied  herself  a  princess — queen-regnant  over  a 
noble,  true  heart — and  now  she  recognised  herself  for 
v/hat  she  really  was — a  slave.  A  slave,  because,  though 
knowing  this  man  she  loved  to  be  so  fitlse,  she  could  not 
tear  him  out  of  her  heart. 

“  Miss  Joyce,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
paper.” 

It  was  Meg  who  spoke-,  and  as  Miss  Joyce  glanced 
up  scrutinisingly,  she  saw,  as  she  thought,  a  bright, 
careless,  beautiful  creature,  with  a  great  coil  of  hair  that 
looked  like  a  crown  above  her  black  brows,  and  lips 
curling  into  a  smile.  Her  mean  soul  sank  within  her. 

“  Did  you  see  the  paragraph  about  Torquay  ?”  she 
asked  eagerly. 

IVIeg  laughed — a  laugh  of  silver  and  pearls. 

“  Of  course.  I  think  they  must  mean  Captain  Vian, 
don’t  you  ?” 

INIiss  Joyce  sat  up  straight  and  stared. 

“  1  thought - ”  she  began. 

“  Yes,  I  understand,”  interrupted  Meg  in  an  accent 
of  the  coolest  disdain;  “  you  thought  I  was  in  love  with 
my  cousin.  Captain  Vian,  and  so  3’ou  planned  to  give 
me  a  sly  stab.” 

Miss  Joyce  commenced  an  earnest  disclaimer,  but 
Meg  cut  her  short. 


“  I  have  eyes,”  she  said  scornfully,  “  and,  moreover, 

I  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  you  hate  me,  although 
why  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  Nevertheless,  so 
little  does  this  affect  me  in  any  way,  that  from  the 
moment  I  feel  that  you  are  necessary  to  mamma’s  com¬ 
fort,  I  am  quite  as  anxious  as  she  that  you  should  re¬ 
main.  Only  let  me  give  you  one  word  of  warning.  Miss 
Joyce.  I  am  mistress  here,  under  mamma,  and  though 
I  might  harbour  a  passive  enemy  for  her  sake,  an  aggres¬ 
sive  one  would  have  to  go.  Pray  remember  this,  and 
shape  your  course  accordingly.” 

Miss  Joyce  got  the  corner  of  her  pocket-handkerchief 
to  her  ej'es,  and  began  to  sniff  demonstratively. 

“  Though  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  an 
impetuous  temper,  I  had  expected,  after  all  these 
years - 

“  That  I  should  respect  a  tie  you  ignored  ?  Na\ , 
Miss  Joyce,  that  cannot  be  fair.  1  waited  for  you  to 
set  me  an  example,  and  considering  our  respective  ages, 
this  I  had  a  right  to  do.  You  have  taught  me  how  to 
act,  and  as  it  is  the  last  lesson  I  shall  ever  learn  of  you, 

I  ought  to  learn  it  perfectly.  Have  the  goodness  to 
tell  mamma,  when  she  comes  in,  that  I  have  gone  for  a 
ride,  will  you  ?  I  don’t  suppose  I  shall  be  home  to 
luncheon,  but  you  won’t  wait  if  you  know.” 

So  saying,  Meg  disappeared.  Presently  Brownie  came 
to  the  door,  ready  saddled.  Meg  sprang  on  her  back, 
and  off  they  went,  taking  a  flower-bed  that  came  in  their 
way,  and  dashing  down  the  avenue  like  mad  things. 
Cleg’s  place  was  vacant  at  luncheon  ;  the  afternoon 
passed  away,  and  still  no  sign  of  her.  Mrs.  Vian  was 
getting  intolerably  anxious,  when,  just  as  the  twilight 
was  falling,  she  heard  Meg’s  voice  in  the  hall,  swelling 
out  gloriously  in  the  Agnus  Dei.  She  came  in  smiling, 
with  the  last  note  still  lingering  on  her  white  lips,  but 
suddenly  tottered  and  fell.  Mrs.  Vian  sprang  from  her 
seat,  but  was  only  in  time  to  receive  the  cl'dld’s  head  on 
her  breast. 

“  I  was  just  a  little  tired,  mamma,”  said  Meg  when 
she  came  to,  “  and  you  needn’t  be  frightened  in  the 
least.  Stoop  down  your  head  a  moment.  I  want  to 
whisper  a  word  in  your  ear.  What  do  you  think  r” 

“  I’m  bad  at  guessing,  Meg,  you  know.” 

“  Then  I’ll  tell  you  right  off.  I  am  engaged  to  Mr. 
Dale.” 

The  white  mouth  never  once  quivered  as  she  said  this, 
but  it  was  as  well  Mrs.  Vian  could  not  sec  the  eyes. 

“  Oh  !  Meg,  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad,”  said  the  other 
obtusely  ;  “  now  you  will  be  safe.” 

“  Safe  ?”  echoed  Meg  in  a  bewildered  tone  -,  “  you 
mean  that  I  was  never  in  such  great  danger  before.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“In  danger  of  matrimony,”  said  Meg,  with  a  laugh 
that  was  so  offensively  light  that  it  jarred  upon  Mrs. 
Vian’s  nerves,  and  made  her  ashamed  somehow.  “  Of 
course  it  could  only  be  that.  Oh  !  mamma,  I  do  wish 
yesterday  had  been  my  birthday,  and  I  was  just  ninety- 
four  !” 

“  Ninety-four !” 

“  Because  then  I  should  be  sure  not  to  live  out  the 
year.” 

Mrs.  Vian,  for  want  of  an  answer,  put  her  hand  on 
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Meg’s  head  with  a  caressing  motion.  The  girl  started 
lip  under  it,  red  and  fierce. 

“  Don’t  touch  me,  don’t  pity  me,  or  I  shall  die  !”  And 
then,  ever  so  softly,  “  Didn’t  I  tell  you,  dear  mamma,  that 
I  was  tired  ?  If  you’ll  give  me  a  kiss  I  will  go  to  bed.” 

“  Shall  I  ring  for  Spence  ?” 

“  No,  I’d  rather  be  alone.” 

“  You  won’t  lock  your  door,  Meg?” 

“  I  never  do.  Y'di  can  come  if  you  like,  and  as  often 
as  you  like.” 

“  And  you’ll  let  me  undress  you  ?” 

“  No,  indeed.  I’d  have  Spence  first.” 

Mrs.  Vian  gave  way  then,  and  Meg  went  alone. 
Directly  after  dinner  she  crept  in  to  see  how  Meg  was, 
and  found  her  fast  asleep.  \V’i*h  this  she  departed  well 
pleased.  The  last  thing  she  looked  in  again.  Meg  was 
awake  now,  and  the  wonderful  eyes  that  had  well-nigh 
broken  honest  Jack’s  heart  had  such  a  mysterious  splen¬ 
dour  in  their  sorrowful  depths  that  they  made  Mrs.  Vian 
shudder. 

“  You  are  quite  sure  you  are  v.'ell,  darling  ?”  she  said 
anxiously. 

“You  foolish,  darling  mamma,”  replied  Meg,  “I 
never  was  better  in  all  my  life.  How  do  I  look  ?” 

“  I  shouldn’t  dare  say.” 

“  You  are  afraid  of  making  me  vain,  I  know  you 
arc,”  retorted  Meg,  “  and  the  worst  of  it  is  I  do  so  like 
to  be  flattered.” 

“  Now,  Meg,  I  really  don’t  believe  that.” 

“  You  may,  for  it’s  positive  truth,  hir.  Dale  said 

to-day -  What  did  he  say  ?”  and  she  put  her  hand 

wearily  to  her  head.  “  I’ll  tell  you  to-morrow — I  am 
too  tired  now.” 

Mrs.  Vian  was  the  first  person  in  her  daughter’s  room 


the  next  morning,  and  she  found  the  bed  empty,  to  her 
great  surprise.  She  rang  the  bell  at  once  for  Spence. 

“  Where  is  Miss  Vian  ?”  she  said  when  the  maid 
appeared. 

“  I  really  don’t  know,  ma’am.  I  fancied  she  was  ill, 
and  therefore  was  loath  to  disturb  her.  But  I  dare  say 
she  is  gone  out  for  a  walk.” 

“  Does  she  ever  go  out  before  breakfiist,  then  ?” 

“  Occasionally,  ma’am  ;  but  here  is  a  note  for  you,” 
she  suddenly  added,  taking  one  off  the  mantelpiece  and 
handing  it  to  Mrs.  Vian,  who  read  it  eagerly. 

It  contained  only  a  few  lines,  and  these  did  not 
certainly  clear  up  the  mystery  : — 

“  Dearest  RIamma, — I  shall  be  gone  two  days. 
Don’t  be  anxious  about  me,  if  it  is  possible.  I  will  tell 
you  all  when  I  return  ;  if  I  cannot,  or  dare  not,  you 
will  forgive  mo,  for  you  know  that  it  is  my  n.ature  to 
be  frank,  and  only  a  painful  necessity  would  keep  me 
from  the  relief  of  confiding  in  one  I  love  so  much, 
darling  mother,  as  I  love  you.  “  Meg.” 

It  struck  Mrs.  Vian  as  she  read  this  letter,  and  struck 
her  with  a  delightful  thrill,  that  Meg’s  character  was 
improving  and  developing,  and  that  the  result  was  to 
draw  her  nearer  to  her.  Youth,  when  it  is  arrogant 
and  unsympathetic,  is  very  trying  to  people  who,  like 
Mrs.  Vian,  are  still  young  enough  to  understand  how 
sweet  it  is  to  be  young,  and  not  old  enough  to  make 
allowances  for  wants  and  weaknesses  they  no  longer 
share.  It  was  odd,  but  when  Mrs.  Vian  had  been  first 
in  her  daughter’s  affections  she  had  not  been  half  so 
dear  to  her  as  now  when  she  was  certainly  second. 
But  the  child  through  suffering  had  learnt  the  utter 
need  women  have  for  sympathy,  and  where  she  had 
scorned  a  kiss  was  now  thankful  for  a  smile. 


HIALMAR  JARL. 


TITH  watchful  eyes  r.ll  day  they  sailed  and  sailed, 
Out  of  the  sounding  North  the  currents  drew 
With  steady  flow.  At  eve  strange  voices  wailed, 
Tile  moon  rose  up  ;  a  forest  stirred  and  blew ; 

And  straiglit  from  mists  trailed  by  on  either  hand 
Stood  forth  a  piiantom  land. 

Under  the  stars  all  silent,  white,  and  chill, 

A  dew-exhaling  peak,  it  pierced  the  moon. 
Threaded  with  smoke  of  cataract  and  rill ; 

Heavy  with  sleep  and  solitude  forlorn, 

The  singing  surges  lajijied  it  round  and  round 

With  slumbrous  pause  and  sound. 

A  silence  fell.  Then  one  said  softly,  “  Lo  ! 

I'he  burial  ho  prayed  for  hath  been  won. 

Fold  by  his  ship’s  white  wings;  by  climes  of  snow. 
Or  palmy  cajics,  or  islands  of  the  sun. 

His  quest  is  ended,  and  for  evermore 

His  journcyings  arc  o’er.” 

l’’)on  a  headland  height  they  carved  a  tomb  ; 

O’erhead  swept  on  the  marches  of  the  stars, 

Lmder  their  feet  thi  ough  dizzy  depths  of  gloom. 

They  heard  the  moan  of  tide-beleaguered  bars. 

And  marked  the  sea,  by  moonlit  shoals  and  sands 
Fling  up  her  jewelled  hands. 


And  low,  in  tones  like  reeds  blown  overhead. 

By  windy  flaws,  rung  round  about  his  bier. 

They  sang  at  morn  the  service  for  the  derid. 

And  closed  his  eyes,  and  passed  and  left  him  here. 
With  royal  beard  swept  downward  on  his  breast. 

And  hands  disposed  for  rest. 

They  sailed  away.  About  the  haunted  shore 
The  creeping  mists  again  their  cordon  drew. 

The  troubled  wave  waxed  drowsy  as  before, 

The  passing  murmurs  into  silence  grew. 

And  hoary  pine,  and  fir-tree  gnarled  and  grey, 

Since  that  forgotten  day. 

Above  the  skywards  battlement  of  stone, 

Where,  side  by  side,  their  whispered  watch  they  hold, 
Through  shifting  years,  unreckoned  and  unknown, 

Flave  seen  the  summer’s  oriflamme  unrolled. 

And  heard  the  winter’s  trumpets  challenge  back 
From  cloud  and  stormy  wrack. 

But  to  the  Chieftain’s  sleep  no  waking  comes. 

No  human  footsteps  ever  seek  his  strand ; 

Lost  are  the  echoes  of  his  battle  drums  ; 

Perished  his  fame  from  all  the  Norway  land ; 

Faded  the  stoned  tumult  of  his  swords. 

And  pomp  of  nodding  lords. 
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I\IY  THREE  WIVES  AND  I. 

AN  AUTOUIOGRAPIIICAL  CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CKEAICERS  AHEAD. 

HEN  John  came  for  orders  on  the  following 
morning,  I  paid  him  a  month’s  wages  in  advance 
and  kicked  him  out  of  the  house.  It  is  possible  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  old  lady  would  not  have 
recovered,  but  had  she  retained  her  mental  faculties  she 
would  not  have  died  intestate.  Inlluenced  by  a  very 
stupid  and  therelore  cNceedingly  common  superstition, 
she  had  delayed  making  her  will  until  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  The  consequence  was  that  at  her  death  the 
whole  of  her  property  passed  away  from  Rose  and 
myself,  and  within  a  week  after  her  funeral  we  received 
notice  to  quit. 

I  do  not  very  much  care  to  remember  all  that  I  said 
on  this  occasion.  Rose  took  to  whimperiiig,  which 
made  me  still  more  savage.  I  have  a  vague  recollection 
of  having  called  her  a  fool,  and  of  having  expressed 
my  reg-et  that  I  had  ever  seen  her.  It  was  the  truth, 
no  doubt,  but  one  ol  those  truths  that  are  better  sup¬ 
pressed.  I  was  horribly  in  earnest,  too,  at  the  time,  so 
that  I  felt  it  was  useless  afterwards  to  explain  away  my 
words.  Rose  made  no  reply,  but  cried  a  good  deal, 
till  her  eyes  were  disgustingly  red  and  swohui,  and  her 
temples  were  throbbing  painfully.  I  gave  her  a  large 
cup  of  strong  tea,  and  sent  her  to  bed  early. 

Two  days  at  ter  wards  we  started  for  London — a 
wretched,  wearisome  journey — snow  on  every  side,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  fire  that  ought  to 
have  warmed  our  domestic  hearth  clean  gone  out. 
I  was  never  again  guilty,  indeed,  of  any  unmanly 
explosion,  neither  did  I  sulk  or  exhibit  any  rudeness. 
On  the  contrary,  I  was  scrupulously  polite,  and  rendered 
my  wife  such  attentions  as  every  lady  is  entitled  to 
expect  from  a  gentleman.  But  I  could  not  help  a  certain 
chilliness  of  manner,  a  formality  of  expression,  a  false 
accentuation  in  the  tones  of  my  voice. 

Rose  bore  with  my  unloverlike  demeanour  with  re¬ 
signation — indifTercnce,  perhaps,  would  be  the  better 
word.  She  made  tea  with  bewitching  gracefulness, 
accepted  my  attentions  with  becoming  civility,  and  not 
unfrcqucntly  smiled — for  the  sake  of  practice.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  gender  of  the  pronoun,  it  might  have  been  said 
of  her  as  of  Lban — 

“  Sho  smili'J  at  self,  anJ,  smilins’,  sliowoil  her  tottb, 

Anil  lior  v.liite  teeth,  she  emiloil  (he  niorc; 

Lifted  her  eyebniwri,  Fpunied  the  path  Ix'neath, 
fShov.eJ  teeth  a^in,  and  emiled  as  heretofuro.” 

When  first  I  knew  her  she  seldom  showed  her  teeth. 
Her  smiles  rippled  from  her  lips.  They  were  like  a 
sudden  gleam  of  sunshine,  or  as  when  light  suddenly 
falls  upon  the  smooth  ocean  and  seems  to  irradiate  the 
deep.  At  least,  I  used  to  Lmcy  all  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  was  just  as  unreal.  Now  I  detested 
her  smiles,  for  I  knew  they  had  no  meaning.  They 
were  simply  the  reflection  of  a  childish  vanity  that 


regarded  beauty  as  the  supreme  good,  and  mistook 
admiration  for  happiness. 

^Ve  had  many  acquaintances  in  London  who  were 
abundantly  civil  to  us,  more  so,  indeed,  than  was  quite 
convenient.  Rose  suddenly  discovered  that  she  could 
not  walk,  and  the  hackney-coaches  of  those  days  were 
ten  times  worse  than  the  four-wheelers  of  our  own. 
It  thence  resulted  that  a  carriage  was  hired  for  the 
season,  for  the  purposes  of  shopping  and  paying  visits. 
In  my  simplicity  I  had  been  minded  to  take  apartments 
in  one  of  the  better  streets  in  the  Bloomsbury  district, 
and  when  I  mentioned  this  to  Rose  she  slightly  bent  her 
head  and  smiled,  as  I  thought,  in  token  of  acquiescence. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  begged  that  I  would 
leave  it  to  her  to  choose  the  apartments,  as  gentlemen 
always  made  such  bad  bargains,  and  never  thought  of 
what  was  really  necessary  for  comfort.  Lodging  hunt¬ 
ing  not  being  much  to  my  taste,  I  gladly  made  over  the 
task  to  my  gracious  spouse,  and  passed  the  day  in 
looking  up  some  of  my  old  companions,  who,  I  fancied, 
seemed  bored  with  my  society.  Nobody  is  ever  missed 
very  long.  It  is  like  making  a  hole  in  a  pool  of  water. 
During  a  man’s  absence  from  his  set,  new'  jokes,  new 
associations,  and  new  associates  are  added  to  the  common 
stock,  in  which,  however,  he  has  no  share,  and  he 
comes  back  like  Enoch  Arden — “  His  head  is  lowq  and 
no  man  cares  for  him.”  It  is  true  that  my  own  absence 
had  been  of  the  shortest,  but  in  the  interval  I  had  done 
that  which,  more  completely  than  a  crime,  severs  a  man 
from  careless,  joyous,  tumultuous  “  Bohemia.”  I  was 
now  a  married  man,  and  therefore  an  object  of  suspicion. 
I  had  turned  my  back  upon  good-fellowdom,  and  good- 
fellow'dom  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  turning  its 
back  upon  me.  I  felt  a  little  sore  for  the  moment,  but 
consoled  myself  after  a  while  with  the  reflection  that  I 
was  not  the  first,  and  probably  would  not  be  the  last, 
who  had  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap,  and  that  life  might  yet 
be  endurable  if  any  accident  or  illness — and  tliere  my 
ideas  became  so  misshapen  that  I  will  not  endeavour  to 
reduce  them  to  order. 

Rose  appeared  unusually  amiable  when  I  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and  the  contrast  with  the  impatience  or  in¬ 
difference  of  my  old  acquaintances  made  me  for  an 
instant  warm  towards  my  pretty  w'ife. 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  said  I,  “  have  you  enjoyed  good 
sport  to-day?  Have  you  unearthed  a  model  landlady, 
or  run  into  apartments  that  are  all  that  fancy  painted 
them  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  have  done  pretty  w'ell.  The  address 
is  not  exactly  fashionable,  but  it  w’ill  do  for  the  present. 
Here  is  the  card.” 

“‘Samuel  Buggins,  172,  Ed  ward-street,  Portman- 
square.  Evening  parties  attended.’  H’m  !  The  address, 
as  you  say,  will  do,  but  how  about  the  rent  ?” 

“  Oh,  that  is  very  moderate,” replied  my  wife,  speak¬ 
ing  with  great  volubility.  “It  is  only  four  guineas  a 
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week,  for  two  sitting-rooms,  bedroom,  and  dressing- 
room,  and  includes  linen,  plate,  and  attendance.  And 
the  landlord  waits  upon  us  himself,  so  that  it  will  he 
like  keeping  our  own  man-servant,  and,  you  know,  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  that.” 

“  All  right,”  I  answered,  but  a  faint,  sick  feeling 
stole  over  me  as  the  spectre  of  my  coming  ruin  rose  up 
before  me.  “  If  you  are  satisfied,  no  doubt  I  shall  be. 
but,  Rose,  are  you  aware  that  after  paying  the  rent  and 
the  hire  of  your  brougham,  we  shall  have  rather  less 
than  /'200  a  year  to  live  upon  ?” 

“  VSdiy,  surely  you  don’t  mean  to  live  a  life  of  idle¬ 
ness,  I  lenry  ?  With  your  talents  and — and — all  that 
— you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  something  to 
do.” 

“  bravo.  Rose  ;  after  all  there  is  nothing  like  necessity 
to  make  a  lazy  man  bestir  himself,  before  the  year  is 
out  1  shall  be  able  to  exclaim  with  I'akredeen,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  new  novel” — and  1  took  up  avolumeof  Taticral, 
which  was  then  in  everybody’s  hands — “  ‘  O  !  my  debts, 
I  feel  your  presence  like  that  of  guardian  angels  !  If  I  be 
lazy,  you  prick  me  to  action  ;  if  elate,  you  subdue  me 
to  reflection  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  you  alone  can  secure 
that  continuous  yet  controlled  energy  which  conquers 
mankind.’” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  much  wiser 
to  look  out  for  some  employment  at  once,  and  so  avoid 
running  into  debt.  Captain  Hamilton  says  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  change  of  ministry,  and  he  expects  to  get 
something  from  the  new  Cabinet ;  why  don’t  you  also 
apply  ?” 

“  I  fancy,  Rose,”  said  I,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  “  that 
my  chance  of  a  seat  in  the  new  Cabinet  is  cjuite  as  good 
as  Captain  I  lamilton’s.  I  shall,  therefore,  wait  till  it  is 
offered  to  me.” 

On  the  following  morning  we  removed  to  our  new 
apartments,  which,  I  admit,  had  no  other  fault  than  that 
of  costing  twice  as  much  as  I  could  afford  to  pay.  Day 
after  day  I  scanned  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
Times,  and  appl'-'d  for  every  vacancy  that  occurred, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  my  own  capacity  to 
fill  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  If  ever  I  did  receive  an 
answer,  it  was  to  invite  me  to  deposit  twice  the  amount 
of  my  salary,  which  might  cease  at  any  time,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  have  ceased  as  soon  as  my  deposit  had 
vanished.  In  one  instance  I  was  much  excited  by  a 
most  tempting  advertisement.  A  secretary  was  wanted 
for  a  company  then  in  process  of  formation,  which  was 
intended  to  accomplish  an  object  of  great  national  im¬ 
portance.  'I'he  salary  was  /^Hoo  a  year,  ample  holidays 
were  promised,  and  the  employment  was  described  as 
suitable  for  an  educated  gentleman  of  high  social  posi¬ 
tion.  'fo  my  surprise  I  received  an  answer  by  return 
of  post,  informing  me  that  the  post  of  secretary  was 
already  filled  up,  but  that  I  was  eminently  eligible  for  a 
seat  in  the  board  of  direction.  'I'he  qualification  was 
one  hundred  shares  of  fio  each,  beyond  which  there 
would  be  no  liability  whatever,  while,  in  addition  to  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  profits,  I  should  be  entitled 
to  receive  j^500  a  yeai  for  my  services — and  these  after 
the  company  had  fiiirly  set  to  work  would  be  almost 
nominal.  A  deposit  of  ;^Io  was  all  that  was  required. 
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On  applying  for  further  particulars  I  was  informed  that 
the  company  in  question  was  to  bear  the  title  of  the 
“  Sabbath  Calm  Association,”  and  that  it  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  noise  and  rattle  of  the  streets  by  taking 
up  the  stones  and  laying  down  blocks  of  indiarubber.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  also  to  be  applied  for  to  compel 
the  proprietors  of  all  wheeled  vehicles  to  have  the  tires 
and  felloes  made  of  the  same  material,  with  which, 
moreover,  all  horses  were  to  be  shod  that  were  intended 
for  town  use.  I  kept  my  ^10,  but  the  same  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  from  time  to  time  for  years  afterwards, 
so  that  some  dupes  must  have  been  caught  though  the 
net  was  spread  under  their  very  eyes,  and  the  bait  was 
as  unred  as  an  opera  banquet.  After  this,  why  laugh 
at  children  for  thinking  to  catch  birds  by  sprinkling  salt 
upon  their  tails 

Rose  bore  my  repeated  failures  with  charming  equani¬ 
mity.  She  was  sure  something  would  turn  up  in  time, 
and  there  was  really  no  cause  for  anxietv.  Should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst  we  could  afford  to  w’ait  ten 
years,  if  we  made  up  our  minds  not  to  spend  more  than 
a  thousand  a  year.  It  onlv  needed  a  little  economy  and 
self-denial  on  my  part.  Instead  of  rushing  about  in 
hansoms,  I  must  pocket  my  pride  and  be  content  to  take 
the  bus,  if  I  was  too  delicate  to  walk.  'I’he  consump¬ 
tion  of  wine,  too,  was  enormous.  On  account  of  her 
health  she  was  obliged  to  take  two  glasses  of  old  port 
at  lunch,  and  the  same  with  her  dinner,  and  neither  soup 
nor  fish  was  complete  without  a  glass  of  sherry  or 
madeira,  but  a  strong,  healthy  man  like  myself  was 
better  without  wine.  Very  nice  table-beer  could  be 
had  in  small  casks,  which  would  not  afiect  my  head, 
and  then,  perhaps,  I  should  be  less  captious  and  irritable. 

I  thanked  my  wife  for  her  considcrateness,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  adopt  her  suggestion,  unless  she  promised,  on 
her  part,  to  reduce  her  visits  to  her  milliner  and  dress¬ 
maker  to  once  a  week.  This  preliminary  condition  being 
scouted  and  laughed  to  scorn,  the  negotiation  fell  to  the 
ground.  On  my  side,  hansoms  and  the  rosy  wine  were 
as  much  affected  as  before,  while  on  hers,  new  bonnets 
and  new  dresses  became,  almost  literally,  the  order  of 
the  day. 

“  RIy  dear  Rose,”  I  exclaimed  one  afternoon,  “  do  you 
know  that  you,  have  got  a  coloured  dress  on  r” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  she  coldly  replied.  “It  is  a 
lilac  silk.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  AVhy,  it  is  not  above  two  months 
since  your  aunt  died — and  she  was  not  only  your  aunt, 
but  a  second  mother  to  you.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  reminding  me  of  my 
loss.  Whatever  else  I  may  be,  I  am  not  a  hvpocrite, 
and  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  think  com¬ 
plimentary  mourning  is  quite  sufficient.  If  people  choose 
to  die  without  making  a  will,  they  cannot  expect  their 
friends  to  wear  black  when  the  sc'ason  is  coming  on.” 

Such  reasoning  was  unanswerable.  I  accompanied 
her  to  the  door  and  handed  her  into  her  carriage,  and 
made  her  a  low  bow  from  the  top  of  the  steps  as  she 
drove  away.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  was  beginning  to 
amuse  me.  I  watched  our  downward  career  with  the 
same  sort  of  interest  that  would  have  attached  to  the 
perusal  of  the  story  of  some  imaginary  couple  similarly 
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sitintcJ.  Sometimes  I  would  speculate  in  a  languid 
sort  of  way  on  what  “He” — my  dual  representative — 
would  do  when  his  last  shilling  was  gone,  but  as  it  did 
not  appear  to  concern  myself  very  closely,  I  generally 
finished  by  lighting  a  cigar,  smoking  being  permitted  in 
my  dressing-room  with  the  window  open. 

A  few  days  after  the  episode  of  the  lilac  silk  dress, 
my  wife  said  to  me — 

“  Captain  Hamilton  has  been  kind  enough  to  bring 
me  a  ticket  for  the  ball  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  given  by  the 
stewards  of  the  Topsy-Turvy  steeplechase.  He  offered 
me  one  for  you,  but  I  told  him  that  you  didn’t  care  for 
ladies’  society.” 

“  The  deuce  I  don’t !  Why,  hang  it.  Rose  !”  I  con¬ 
tinued  with  affected  sarcasm,  but  with  horrible  earnest¬ 
ness,  “  a  man  may  like  the  society  of  his  neighbours’ 
wives,  though  he  is  tired  of  his  own  wife.  But,  jesting 
apart,  how  can  you  go  without  me  ?  I  presume  you 
don’t  think  of  being  accompanied  by  Captain  Hamilton. 
And,  indeed,  I  don’t  like  your  figuring  at  public  balls  so 
soon  after  that  poor  old  lady  has  been  laid  in  the  ground.” 

“  You  are  always  harping  upon  that  one  string.  It 
is  very  unkind  of  you  and  very  ungentlemanly.  You 
take  advantage  of  your  position.  If  you  were  not  my 
husband,  you  would  not  dare  to  speak  to  me  in  this 
manner.” 

“  Just  so.  Rose.  It  is  because  I  have  the  good  or 
evil  ft)rtune  to  be  your  husband  that  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  point  out  to  you  that  your  present  conduct  is  contrary 
to  good  taste  and  proper  feeling.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ought  not  to  exercise  my  authority,  and  positively  forbid 
your  going,  but  if  I  do,  I  shall  have  you  sulking  for 
Lord  knows  how  long,  and  that  will  interfere  with  my 
digestion.  However,  you  have  not  yet  told  me  who  is 
to  take  you.” 

“  Oh,  Lady  Bertha  will  call  for  me.  I  suppose  you 
have  no  objection  to  her  as  my  chaperone  r” 

“  None  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  principle 
of  snmlui  simUil’us,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  her  as  a  most 
eligible  companion — vain,  conceited,  empty-headed,  and 
heartless.” 

I  had  overrated  my  wife’s  ignorance  of  Latin  and 
her  general  dulness  of  understanding,  for  she  coloured, 
made  me  a  low  reverence,  and  swept  out  of  the  room. 

A  more  serious  skirmish  took  place  on  the  morrow. 
I  ^aw  it  coming,  for  whenever  my  wife  meditated  an 
attack  she  was  sure  to  be  cross  and  irritable  beforehand, 
instead  of  trying  to  disarm  me  by  amatory  demonstra¬ 
tions.  She  began  by  charging  right  up  to  my  guns. 

“  By  the  way,  Henry,  hir.  Buggins  has  kindly  pro¬ 
mised  to  charge  only  six  shillings  a  week  extra  for  my 
maid’s  bedroom,  and  he  offers  to  board  her  for  ten 
shillings  a  week — beer,  sugar,  and  tea,  of  course,  being 
extras.” 

“  Yout  maid.  Rose  !  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had 
one.” 

“Yes  and  no.  She  is  engaged,  but  she  has  not  yet 
arrived.  She  has  lived  two  years  in  Paris,  and  has 
taken  lessons  in  dressing  the  hair.” 

“  Has  she  indeed  ?  And  pray  how  came  you  to 
alight  upon  this  paragon 

“  Oh,  I  have  to  thank  Capmin  Hamilton  for  that.  He 


is  so  kind  and  attentive  that  I  don’t  know  what  I  should 
do  without  him.  He  says  he  can  answer  for  Josephine 
as  for  himself.  She  is  not  very  pretty,  he  says,  but 
interesting,  and  engaging,  and - ” 

“  Spare  your  epithets.  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  all 
that  and  a  good  deal  more,  seeing  that  she  is  Captain 
Hamilton’s  prottgee.  But  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
what  he  has  to  do  with  lady’s-maids  ?  Does  he  keep  an 
amateur  registry  office?  By  Jove,  that’s  an  idea — it’s 
the  very  thing  for  myself.  I'll  start  one  to-morrow — an 
emporium  of  rustic  beauty  and  lowly  virtue.  But,  Rose, 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

“  Say  it  quickly,  then,  for  I  am  going  out.” 

“  I  think — indeed  I  am  convinced — that  you  don’t 
mean  any  harm,  but  you  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  will  get  yourself  talked  about — unjustly,  but  not 
the  less  unsparingly.  This  Captain  Hamilton  is  not  a 
safe  acquaintance.” 

“  Why,  Henry,  you  introduced  me  to  him  yourself. 
He  is  a  most  agreeable,  gentlemanly  companion,  always 
in  good  humour,  and  with  always  plenty  to  say  for 
himself.” 

“  An  Adonis  and  a  Crichton,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  dangerous.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Is  it  your  intention  to 
insult  me  ?  Captain  Hamilton  is  no  more  to  me  in  that 
way  than — than  you  are.  I  would  have  you  know  that 
I  can  take  very  good  care  of  myself.” 

“  I  have  already  said  as  much,  but  the  world.  Rose, 
will  not  judge  you  as  charitably  as  I  do.  d'he  world  is 
not  aware  that  you  have  not  a  particle  of  feeling,  that 
you  live  only  for  show,  that  you  care  for  no  one  except 
as  an  agent  and  instrument  of  your  vanity,  and  that 
Captain  llamilton,  as  you  politely  and  truly  remark,  is 
no  more  to  you  than  your  husband — no  more,  in  fact, 
than  any  other  cipher.” 

“  You  are  complimentary  to-day,  Mr.  Oliphant. 
Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  I  am  sorry  to  tear 
myself  from  such  pleasant  society,  but  I  promised  Lady 
Bertha  I  would  be  with  her  at  three  precisely.  We 
have  to  practise  a  tableau-vivant,  in  which  Captain 
Hamilton  kneels  at  my  feet  and  looks  up  imploringly. 
It  would  do  you  good  to  see  it.  You  may  come  with 
me  if  you  like.” 

“  One  word  before  you  go.  I  have  now  warned  you. 
If,  after  this,  a  word  of  scandal  reaches  my  car,  I  shall 
apply  for  a  deed  of  separation,  and  you  will  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  keep  up  with  your  fast  friends  upon  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  I  swear  that  is  all 
you  shall  ever  have  from  me.” 

“  Swear  not  at  all.  It  is  not  gentlemanly.  T.i-ta. 
I  hope  you  will  be  in  a  better  humour  when  I  come 
back — that  is,”  she  added,  with  a  false  laugh,  “  if  I 
ever  do  come  back.  Don’t  you  think  you  had  better 
take  lessons  in  firing  off  guns,  pistols,  and  moitars,  in 
case  this  fascinating  warrior  should - ” 

“  Peace,  woman  !  Go  your  own  way.  I  have  only 
myself  to  thank  for  mistaking  a  simpering  doll  for  a 
true  gentlewoman.” 

“  The  simpering  doll  admires  your  candour  and  shares 
your  regrets.  Any  message  for  Captain  Hamilton  ?” 

“  Hang  Captain  Hamilton !”  I  muttered  to  myself. 
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But  she  sailed  past  with  that  stereotyped  smile,  “  insipid 
as  the  queen  upon  a  card,”  and  a  minute  later  I  heard 
the  carriage  drive  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  my  wife  became  the  bete  mire 
of  plain  wives,  and  of  mothers  with  daughters  to  marry 
or  with  susceptible  sons.  Scandal  in  its  worst  sense 
never  tainted  her  name.  She  was  always  surrounded 
with  admirers,  not  one  of  whom  could  boast  of  being 
preferred  to  his  neighbour.  On  that  point  my  mind 
was  easy  enough,  but  I  was  not  the  less  miserable  in 
being  dragged  into  a  whirl  of  dinners,  balls,  and  so- 
called  gaiety,  for  which  I  had  no  inclination.  Home  I 
had  none.  True,  the  whole  house  was  taken  by  my 
wife  at  the  rate  of  eight  guineas  a  week,  and  a  series 
of  dinner  itarties,  concerts,  tableaux  vivants,  and  soirees 
was  commenced,  forming  one  end  of  a  vista  at  the 
other  end  of  which  the  Queen’s  Bench  stood  out  in 
bold  relief  against  a  cold  grey  sky,  with  a  sharp  north¬ 
easter  blowing  through  its  corridors.  But  it  was  her 
house,  not  mine. 

All  things,  however,  have  an  end,  and  a  London 
season  is  not  exempt  from  that  common  law  of  nature. 
Parliament  rose.  The  members  were  off,  some  to 
frighten  the  partridges,  others  to  drink  bad  hock  on  the 
Rhine,  others  again  to  their  manufactories  and  places  of 
business,  working  doubly  hard  to  make  up  for  leeway 
and  lost  time.  Rotten-row  was  deserted,  except  by  a 
few  respectable  equestrians  of  either  sex,  who  took 
horse  exercise  because  they  liked  it,  or  because  it  had 
been  recommended  by  their  physician.  Hardly  a  carriage 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  Park,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  habitual  lounger,  though  young  wedded  couples  from 
the  provinces  stared  with  amazement  at  the  sightly  pro¬ 
cession  of  well-appointed  vehicles  and  prancing  steeds, 
and  reported  on  their  return  to  their  obscure  retreats 
that  they  had  seen  all  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  of 
state,  and  the  leaders  of  fashion.  The  West-End 
squares  had  closed  their  eyes  and  fallen  asleep,  and 
blades  of  grass  looked  up  in  a  timid,  inquiring  way  from 
between  the  stones,  and  asked  each  other  if  the  New 
Zealander  had  come.  The  shops  were  only  half-served, 
because  those  who  entered  were  common  folks  bent 
upon  making  purchases,  and  who  needed  no  stimulus. 
Bayswater  and  Bloomsbury  were  talking  of  the  seaside, 
though  they  did  not  start  for  a  month  or  two  later,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  they  remained  as  quiet  as  rabbits  in  a 
burrow  when  the  he.avy  tread  of  their  destroyer  shakes 
the  ground  overhead. 

Rose  began  to  yawn,  and  asked  how  far  it  was  to 
Wiesbaden,  and  if  .anybody  there  spoke  English.  I 
promised  to  take  her  there  as  soon  .as  she  could 
make  herself  understood  in  German,  and  in  the  interval 
I  made  up  my  accounts  and  took  stock.  Independently 
of  my  wife’s  jewels  and  wardrobe  we  were  still  possessed 
of  a  tride  over  ^8,000,  so  that  we  had  spent  very  little 
more  than  j^2,ooo  in  six  months.  I  mentioned  the 
facts  to  Rose  with  simulated  satisfaction,  and  added  that 
\ve  had  enough  for  two  years  more  at  the  same  rate. 

“  And  .after  that,”  asked  Rose,  “  what  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  ?” 

“  Paste  paper  over  every  crevice,  and  invest  the  last 
shilling  in  the  purchase  of  a  pan  of  charcoal  and 
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sulphur.  When  the  door  is  burst  open  in  the  morning 
we  shall  he  iound  in  one  another’s  arms,  and  shall  be 
buried  where  four  crossways  meet,  each  with  a  stake 
driven  through  the  body.” 

'*  How  horrible !”  e.xclaimed  Rose,  shuddering  as 
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she  spoke. 

All  the  rest  of  that  d.ay  she  seemed  so  much  depressed 
that  I  took  pity  upon  her,  and  suggested  a  trip  to 
Boulogne.  To  my  astonishment  she  demurred,  and 
only  assented  at  the  last  because  she  was  too  languid  to 
dispute  the  point.  Her  reluctance  she  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained  by  admitting  that  she  feared  we  might  lose  caste 
by  staying  at  such  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  middle  classes  ; 
but  we  could  visit  Paris  before  we  returned  to  England, 
and  need  say  nothing  about  Boulogne,  except  that  we 
had  slept  there  on  the  way. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  AMOROUS  GAUL. 

PERSONAL  vanity  is  a  wonderfully  coarse  feeder. 

That  the  belles  of  Bloomsbury  should  be  enrap¬ 
tured  with  the  free-and-easy  gaiety  of  the  Etablissement 
at  Boulogne  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Still  more  excusable 
is  it  that  rustic  beauties,  accustomed  to  their  three  annual 
balls — the  County,  the  Hunt,  and  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
— should  have  their  little  heads  turned  by  the  exhila¬ 
rating  music,  the  dashing  partners  in  uniform,  the 
excitement  of  conversing  in  an  unknown  tongue  with 
the  gay,  amorous,  fascinating  Gaul,  and  the  unwonted 
freedom  from  the  absurd  restraints  of  English  conven¬ 
tionalism.  All  this  is  easily  explained  without  going  in 
search  of  first  principles,  and  may  be  charitably  con¬ 
doned.  But  I  confess  to  having  felt  some  disgust  with 
my  own  wife,  who,  though  fresh  from  the  elegant  and 
refined  dissipation  of  the  best  society  in  London,  plunged 
he.adlong  into  the  vulgar  merriment  of  this  hybrid 
watering-place. 

In  vain  I  warned  her  that,  as  a  rule,  officers  of  the 
French  army  were  not  gentlemen,  and  were  consequently 
apt  to  be  enterprising,  impertinent,  and  familiar.  Her 
only  answer  was  that  they  waltzed  “  deliciously,”  that 
they  were  very  obliging,  that  they  spoke  such  droll 
English,  and  that  she  liked  them  very  much,. and  should 
do  as  she  pleased.  On  that  point  I  had  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  We  were  fettered  together,  but  not  united.  We 
had  nothing  in  common  except  the  certainty  of  ruin  at 
no  very  distant  date.  Strange  to  say,  that  prospect 
was  not  without  its  attractions  for  myself.  I  looked 
forward  with  spiteful  glee  to  the  hour  when  my  wife 
would  have  to  disguise  her  ch.arms  in  the  cheapest  and 
rudest  attire  ;  when  her  delicate  lingers  would  work  up 
the  paste  for  our  mutton  pie,  shred  onions,  and  peel 
potatoes  ;  when  her  lovely  complexion  would  be  scorched 
by  the  kitchen  fire  ;  when  her  only  companion  would  be 
myself,  her  only  admirer  some  lawyer’s  clerk  or  surgeon’s 
assistant.  For  myself  I  cared  nothing.  Happen  what 
might,  I  had  only  to  retire  within  myself  and  dream, 
and  imagination  would  gild  and  illumine  the  humblest, 
the  darkest  belongings.  I  sometimes  think  the  two 
lobes  of  my  brain  must  be  disjoined,  or  connected  after 
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the  manner  of  the  Siamc'^e  Twins,  and  in  that  way  I 
account  for  my  dual  existence.  Women,  I  am  morally 
convinced,  never  use  more  than  one  lobe  at  a  time, 
whence  it  results  that  they  almost  always  argue  in  a 
circle,  like  a  steamer  that,  working  only  one  paddle, 
turns  round  and  round  instead  of  progressing.  What¬ 
ever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  I  was  utterly 
reckless.  Of  the  past  I  was  ashamed  ;  with  the  present, 
disgusted  ;  as  to  the  future,  careless  and  indifferent. 

One  afternoon  as  I  was  about  to  enter  our  private 
sitting-room  at  the  boarding-house  to  which  Rose  had 
insisted  upon  removing  from  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  I  heard 
a  slight  scream  and  the  sound  of  struggling.  Flinging 
open  the  door  I  diKovered  Rose  striving  hard  to  extri¬ 
cate  herself  from  the  rough  embrace  of  a  sous-lieutenant, 
and  evidently  frightened  and  exhausted.  Seiz.ing  IMossoo 
by  the  throat,  I  nearly  strangled  the  little  wasp-waisted 
monster.  Then  holding  him  at  arm’s  length  and  shaking 
him  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat — only  not  between  my  teeth 
— I  dra'T'Ted  him  to  the  door  and  kicked  him  out  of  the 
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room. 

Rose,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  sunk  upon  the  sofa, 
fainting  with  shame  and  physical  weakness.  She  dared 
not  look  me  in  the  face.  Her  usual  jaunty  and  defiant 
air  had  forsaken  her,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  at  last  master 
of  the  situation.  I  could  afford,  therefore,  to  be  mag¬ 
nanimous. 

“  Rose,”  I  said,  with  much  gentleness  of  tone  and 
manner,  “  3-011  see  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  esti¬ 
mate  of  these  grimacing  monke3  s.  I  shall  not  ask  you 
any  questions  as  to  how  that  impudent  blackguard  came 
to  fancy  he  might  be  so  impertinent  as  to  kiss  you ; 
your  vanity  alone  was  at  fault — of  that  I  am  quite 
certain.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose,  however,  to  con¬ 
sider  what  is  now  to  be  done.  You  don’t  wish  to 
remain  here  V' 

“  No,  no.  Let  us  go.  Let  us  go  at  once.” 

“  ^^ery  good  ;  but  whither  ?  To  Paris,  or  back  to 
London  r” 

There  was  a  pause.  She  hesitated  for  .an  instant, 
but  the  temptation  was  too  strong  now  that  London  was 
empty- — empty,  that  is,  of  all  save  some  three  millions 
or  so  of  persons,  individuals,  and  human  beings.  Her 
eye  glistened  as  she  looked  up  and  said,  with  unwonted 
deference — 

“  I  should  like  to  see  Paris,  if  y-ou  have  no  objection, 
Henry'.” 

“  Paris  be  it,  then,”  I  answered  with  a  sigh.  Just 
then  a  servant  entered  the  room  and  said  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  downstairs  particularly  wished  to  speak  to  me,  if 
I  could  spare  him  a  few  minutes — he  would  not  detain 
me  long.  My  heart  misgave  me.  Rose,  too,  turned  pale, 
but  almost  instantaneously  her  eyes  brightened  and  her 
checks  flushed.  The  symptoms  were  as  fimiliar  to  me 
as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  to  the  youthful  prophet. 
Her  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  idea  of  a  duel.  Of 
course  the  idea  of  de.ith  or  mutilation  had  not  entered 
her  head.  She  thought  only  of  the  notoriety  she  would 
achieve — of  being  talked  about  in  every  hotel  and  cafe 
in  Boulogne — of  exciting  the  envy  of  all  her  fellow- 
countrywomen  who  might  be  as  silly  as  herself,  f'or  a 
moment  I  felt  tempted  to  let  out  upon  her  all  the  bitter¬ 


ness  concentrated  at  my  heart,  but  I  restrained  myself, 
and  left  the  room  without  a  word. 

It  was  .as  I  had  divined.  A  remarkably  common¬ 
place  individual,  not  above  five  feet  high,  in  the  all- 
pervading  uniform  of  a  sous-lieutenant,  and  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  was  standing  before  the 
mirror  in  the  common  dining-room,  lost  in  admiration 
of  his  plebeian  ugliness.  He  made  me  a  very  low  bow 
as  I  entered,  and  asked,  “  You  speak  French,  sarc  r” 
On  my  replying  in  the  aliirmative,  he  proceeded  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  come,  on  the  part  of  his  friend  M.  le 
sous-lieutenant  Valory,  to  demand  .satisfaction  for  the 
outrage  he  had  suffered  at  my  hands,  and  begged  to  be 
referred  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  could  arrange  the 
necessary  preliminaries.  I'or  a  moment  I  was  puzzled, 
for  duelling  is  not  an  English  accomplishment,  and  there 
was  only  one  man  in  Boulogne  with  whom  I  was  even 
tolerably  acquainted.  On  explaining  my  difficulty  to 
M.  le  sous-lieutenant  Fayau,  he  very  considerately 
offered  to  introduce  me  to  a  dozen  mU'itatrcs  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  would  be  delighted  to  remlre  I'avmhle  to 
a  foreigner  without  friends.  I  thanked  him,  a  little 
drily  perhaps,  but  said  that  I  preferred  the  company  of 
a  compatriot,  and  would  send  a  gentleman  to  him  within 
an  hour.  As  I  held  the  door  open  to  let  him  out,  he 
stopped  and  asked  me  if  I  was  provided  with  arms  ?  I 
answered  in  the  negative,  but  added  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  brace  of  pistols  at  an 
armourer’s. 

“Pistols!”  he  exclaimed.  “  Monsieur  docs  not  think 
of  pistols  ?  IM.  le  sous-lieutenant  Valory-  expects  that 
the  affair  shall  be  arranged  with  the  sword.” 

“  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  M.  Valory’s 
expectations,”  I  replied ;  “as  the  party  challenged  the 
choice  of  weapons  is  mine,  and  I  choose  pistols.” 

“  But,  monsieur,  it  is  you  who  inflicted  the  outrage. 
You  overwhelmed  my  friend  with  violence — you  shook 
him — in  fine,  you  kicked  him.  This  demands  blood, 
and  my  friend  will  take  no  excuse.” 

“  Excuse  I  he  will  get  no  excuses  from  me,  and  you 
may  tell  him  so,  monsieur.  He  insulted  my  wife  like 
a  coward,  and  1  will  shoot  him  like  a  polecat.” 

“  But  permit  me  to  observe,  monsieur,  that  this  is 
quite  irregular.  M.  le  sous-lieutenant  Valory  knows 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  the  pistol.  With  the 
sword  it  is  different.” 

“  Just  .so.  M.  Valory  insults  my  wife  in  the  name 
of  love,  and  then  assassinates  me  in  the  name  of  honour. 
That  is  not  our  way,  M.  Fayau.  I  am  sorry  now  that 
I  did  not  throw  your  friend  out  of  the  window  ;  but 
you  may  quiet  his  nerves  by  the  assurance  that  I  have 
never  pulled  a  trigger  in  my  life.” 

“  How  I  .an  Englishman,  and  never  pulled  a  trigger  I 
This  is  astonishing.  Is  monsieur  a  ‘  clairghceman  ?’  ” 

“  Not  even  a  p.irish  clerk,”  I  .answered,  with  a  smile. 
“  My  friend  will  call  upon  you  within  an  hour.” 

bly  acquaintance  was  a  young  barrister,  entirely  brief¬ 
less,  slightly  literary,  and  wholly  immersed  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  for  he  avas  a 
very  quiet,  good-humoured  sort  of  fellow,  he  adopted 
my  cause  with  much  heartiness,  and  quite  took  mv  view 
as  to  the  choice  of  weapons. 
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“  Stick  to  pistols,”  ho  said ;  “a  perverse  ball  may,  of 
course,  come  your  way,  but  the  odds  are  in  your  favour. 
’Tis  a  pity,  though,  you  are  not  a  good  shot  yourself, 

I  wonder  if  they  would  let  me  take  your  place  ?  I  can 
wing  a  gnat  when  it’s  out  of  sight,  and  I  owe  this 
M.  Valory  a  grudge.” 

I  found  out  afterwards  that  M.  Valory  had  cut  him 
out  in  seeking  the  smiles  and  glances  of  my  unlucky 
wife.  However,  I  kmew  nothing  of  this  at  the  time, 
and  congratulated  myself  on  having  found  such  a  faithful 
squire.  He  returned  in  less  than  half-an-hour  with  a 
look  of  chagrin  on  his  face. 

“  It’s  no  go,”  he  cried.  “  I  can’t  bring  them  to  the 
scratch.  They  insist  upon  the  small-sword,  and  that 
fellow  Valory  says  that  if  you  refuse  to  fight  him,  he’ll 
spit  in  your  face  the  first  time  he  meets  you  in  public.” 

“  Will  he  ?  ”  said  I.  “  Let  him  !  He  won’t  try  that 
little  game  a  second  time.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Henderson.  “  Let  us  bring  them 
to  book  at  once.  They  have  gone  down  to  the  Etab- 
lissement  to  ventilate  their  own  version  of  the  affliir, 
and  will  tell  everybody  that  ‘  these  linglish  don’t  fight.’  ” 

We  set  out  arm-in-arm.  On  the  way  I  purchased  a 
stout  bamboo  cane,  heavy  at  one  end,  with  a  silver  knob, 
and  other  ornamentations  of  the  same  metal.  Henderson 
snapped  his  fingers,  and,  in  a  very  undignified  manner, 
danced  a  pas  sad  on  the  pavement  to  the  admiration  of 
the  gamins.  As  we  approached  the  Etablisscment  we  saw 
our  friends  outside,  talking  with  much  vivacity  and  gesti¬ 
culation  to  a  group  of  mUitaires.  On  seeing  us  coming 
they  turned  to  meet  us,  but  when  we  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other  I  reversed  my  cane,  and  let  the  heavy 
head  ring  upon  the  stones.  Thereupon  they  veered  olF 
a  little  to  one  side,  and  as  we  came  nearly  abreast 
hi.  Valory  touched  the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  a  me¬ 
nacing  gesture.  I  at  once  stopped,  raised  my  cane  to  my 
shoulder  like  a  musket,  ana  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
“  Hang !”  It  was  in  execrable  taste,  I  admit.  It  was 
childish,  silly,  unmanly,  but  I  was  mad  with  rage.  I 
wanted  to  fight  the  scoundrel,  and  rather  relished  the 
idea  of  shooting  him  through  the  head,  but  I  funked 
the  small-sword.  There  is  something  snakelike  in  the 
lithe  movements  of  the  glittering  blade.  It  looks  so 
malicious  and  bloodthirsty,  and  has  such  a  nasty  trick 
of  pricking  a  hole,  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as 
a  church  door,  but  enough  to  serve  the  purpose,  just 
where  you  fancy  yourself  perfectly  secure. 

'I’he  enemy  was  taken  aback,  but  presently  rejoined 
the  group  outside  the  Et.ablissemcnt,  and  as  we  passed, 
M.  Valory  pointed  at  me  witli  his  finger,  and  said  in  a 
loud  voice — 

“  Voila  un  vaurien,  mal  eleve  et  tant  soit  pen  lache  ! 
Ouant  a  madame,  e’est  bien  une  autre  affaire.”  And 
the  little  monkey  blew  a  kiss  in  the  direction  of  my 
wife’s  apartment.  The  others  laughed  applausively, 
but  before  I  could  gather  my  wits  together,  Henderson 
strode  up  to  the  little  monster,  pulled  his  nose,  and 
boxed  his  cars,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming  aloud — 

“  It  is  with  me  now  yon  have  to  deal  !” 

There  was  general  hullaballoo.  Of  course  I  claimed 
my  prior  right  ol  combat,  and  called  for  pistols  as  if  I 
thought  the  waiters  would  bring  them  like  cups  of  coftec. 
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Henderson,  however,  proposed  an  immediate  adjourn¬ 
ment  for  himself  and  M.  Valory  with  any  kind  of  weapon 
agree.able  to  the  latter.  It  was  now  the  Frenchman’s 
turn  to  back  out.  His  quarrel,  he  said,  was  with  me, 
not  with  this  gentleman,  whom  he  respected  as  a  rival, 
and  for  whom  he  could  make  allowances  as  being  de¬ 
throned  by  himself.  Upon  this  Henderson  looked  some¬ 
what  foolish,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  I  returned 
to  my  apartments,  crestfallen  and  dishonoured,  and  fully 
determined  to  return  to  England  that  very  night. 

To  increase  my  bitterness  of  spirit  I  was  told  that 
madame  had  gone  to  the  Etablisscment  with  a  party 
staying  in  the  same  boarding-house,  and  I  had  therefore 
no  doubt  that  she  would  hear  half-a-dozen  stories,  all 
highly  coloured,  all  erroneous,  but  all  agreeing  in  putting 
me  in  the  wrong.  I  was  not  mistaken.  Rose  came  in 
shortly  afterwards,  looked  at  me  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer  as  I  knelt  before  my  portmanteau,  and  then  burst 
into  tears. 

“  Hallo,  Rose  !”  I  said.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  In¬ 
stead  of  crying  you  had  better  help  me  to  pack  up.” 

“  Pack  up  !”  she  cried.  “  Why,  where  arc  you 
going  ?” 

“We  both  return  to  England  to-night,”  I  answered 
with  some  asperity,  “and  you  will  never  again  catch  me 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.” 

“  Coward  !  coward  !”  exclaimed  my  wife. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  snatched  up  a  chair,  and  bran¬ 
dished  it  aloft.  She  shrieked  aloud,  and  Henderson 
rushed  into  the  room. 

There  was  a  scene.  Other  people  came  running  in, 
asking  a  thousand  officious  questions,  and  uttering  ejacu¬ 
lations,  which  always  exasperate  me.  hly  blood  was 
now  up,  and  I  made  very  short  work  of  the  intruders, 
“  bundling  ”  them  out  unceremoniously,  without  much 
regard  to  age  or  sex.  I  then  locked  the  door,  but  on 
turning  round,  beheld,  to  my  utter  amazement,  Hen¬ 
derson  coolly  seated  by  my  wife’s  side  on  the  sofa,  and 
apparently  trying  to  soothe  and  console  her.  A  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  came  over  me,  and  I  burst  out  laughing,  at 
which  they  looked  up  in  some  surprise  and  confusion 
I  unlocked  the  door  and  opened  it. 

“  Mr.  Henderson,”  I  said,  “  you  have  mistaken  your 
room,  have  you  not  ?  It  is  on  the  floor  above  this,  I 
believe.” 

“  I  am  not  quite  sure,”  he  answered  with  hesitation, 
“  that  I  ought  to  leave  Mrs.  Oliphant  without  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  a  husband  whose  conduct  is  that  of  a 
madman.” 

“  If  you  dislike  the  door,”  I  said,  “  there  is  the 
window,  but  as  a  means  of  exit  you  will  find  the  former 
the  more  convenient.” 

“  I  am  not  easily  frightened,  hir.  Oliphant,”  he 
answered,  “  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  further  annoyance  to  your  charming  wife,  who  is 
very  much  to  be  pitied  for  having  been  sacrificed  to  a 
man  so  incapable  of  appreciating  her.” 

So  saying  he  moved  towards  the  door,  and  beckoned 
me  to  follow  him.  When  the  door  was  closed  behind 
us  he  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice — 

“  I  ought  to  explain  to  you  that  when  I  heard  Mrs. 
Oliphant  scream  as  I  was  going  up  to  my  room  I  fancied 
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it  was  that  little  villain  Valory,  who  gave  me  the  slip 
just  after  you  tlid,  but  not  till  I  had  forced  him  to  pro¬ 
mise  me  a  meeting.  If  I  don’t  give  him  something  to 
remember  me  by,  Angelo  is  a  humbug.” 

“  What  is  that  to  me  ?”  I  asked  ;  “  whether  you  kill 
the  Frenchman  or  the  Frenchman  kills  jou  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  supreme  indifference.” 

“  Thank  you  kindly,”  said  he,  with  a  disagreeable 
laugh.  “  I  fancy  you  would  not  be  sorry  if  both  of  us 
were  laid  under  the  turf,  as  well  as  upon  it.” 

“  You  flatter  yourself,  Mr.  Henderson,”  I  replied 
with  an  assumption  of  as  much  haughtiness  as  I  could 
summon  up  in  my  anger.  “  I  repeat  that  it  is  quite 
immaterial  to  me  where  you  are  laid,  nor  shall  I  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire.  My  ‘  charming  wife’  and  my¬ 
self  leave  Boulogne  to-night,  and  should  it  be  swallowed 
up  with  all  its  inhabitants  five  minutes  afterwards  the 
world  will  be  little  the  worse  for  the  catastrophe.” 

“  Going  away  !  To-night,  too  !  I  didn’t  bargain 
for  this.  Hang  it,  man,  don’t  bear  malice.  Your  wife 
promised  to  dance  the  first  valse  with  me  this  evening. 
It  would  spite  \’^alory  awfully,  because  she  was  first  of 
all  engaged  to  him.  Stop  another  day,  there’s  a  good 
fellow.” 

I  made  no  answer,  but  returned  to  my  packing.  Our 
dinner  was  served  up  in  our  own  room,  though  neither 
of  us  was  much  troubled  with  hunger.  I  cannot  say 
the  same  as  to  thirst,  but  after  disposing  of  a  bottle  of 
Sillery  I  began  to  take  a  more  pleasant  view  of  life.  In 
this  happy  frame  of  mind  I  promised  not  to  settle  down 
in  town  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months,  to  avoid  the 
unpardonable  solecism  of  trying  to  live  within  our 
means  while  others  were  expending  double  their 
income. 

My  supply  of  ready  money  running  short,  we  were 
obliged  to  take  the  steamer  to  St.  Catherine’s  Wharf, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  pleasantest  way,  especially  for 
bad  sailors.  The  vessels  being  broader  in  the  beam  and 
more  deeply  laden  than  the  mail  packets,  do  not  dance 
so  dizzily  on  the  crest  of  every  wavelet,  but  plough  their 
way  steadily  through  even  a  broken  sea,  while  the 
voyage  up  the  I'hames  is  always  cheerful  and  abounding 
in  little  incidents  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  life 
afloat. 

Among  the  passengers  was  a  merry,  good-natured, 
well-to-do-looking  man,  with  grizzly  hair,  but  hale, 
active,  and  energetic.  Somehow  or  other  he  and  I 
paired  off  together,  for  my  wife  never  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  until  we  were  off  Greenwich,  and  only  then  on  my 
positive  assurance  that  it  was  not  at  all  rough.  In  the 
meantime  my  new  acc]uaintance  and  myself  having 
discussed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  depreciatory  spirit, 
and  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  would  be  much  better  conducted  if 
it  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  untrained, 
irresponsible  politicians  like  ourselves,  at  last  glanced  off 
to  personal  matters. 

^Ir.  Lawrence  casually  informed  me  that  he  was  in 
business  with  his  brother,  and  that  they  were  manufac¬ 
turers  on  a  very  considerable  scale  in  the  suburbs  of 
York.  He  added  that  they  took  it  in  turns  to  travel  for 
orders,  partly  because  no  one  can  be  found  to  attend  to 


business  so  closely  as  the  proprietor,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  change  from  the  labours  of  the  desk.  'Fhey 
were  now  getting  old,  however,  and  lazy,  and  put  off 
their  journeys  to  the  prejudice  of  their  interests.  I  le 
supposed,  therefore,  that  it  would  end  in  their  taking  a 
young  partner  who  should  engage  to  perform  the  out¬ 
door  work. 

“  Have  you  no  sons,”  I  asked,  “  who  could  relieve 
you  of  this  not  unpleasant  duty  r” 

“  Well,  no,”  he  answered  rather  thoughtfully.  “  We 
have  e.ach  a  son  c^uite  capable  of  assisting  us,  but, 
unfortunately,  my  eldest  boy  is  bent  upon  going  into 
the  Church — indeed,  this  is  his  last  term  at  Cambridge. 
As  for  my  brother  Tom’s  chap,  the  young  scapegrace 
has  got  a  commission  in  the  57th  Hussars,  at  present 
quartered  in  our  town,  and  has  turned  the  heads  of  his 
sisters  and  cousins.” 

This  set  me  musing  for  awhile.  At  last  I  gathered 
courage  to  inquire  what  amount  of  capital  they  would 
expect  with  a  new  partner. 

“  As  for  that,”  he  replied,  “  we  don’t  care  two  straws. 
It  is  not  the  capital  we  want,  but  a  smart,  active  young 
fellow,  in  whose  discretion  and  steadiness  we  could 
place  implicit  confidence.  It  would  be  better,  of  course, 
that  he  had  some  small  stake  in  the  concern  to  make  him 
take  a  real  hearty  interest  in  his  work.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  take  me,”  I  said.  “  I  could 
invest  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  and  would  work  like 
a  nigger.” 

“  Do  you  know  .anything  of  business  ?  What  are  your 
habits  ?  We  Yorkshire  men,  you  see,  don’t  care  to  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  as  the  saying  is.  A  partnership  is  a 
serious  matter.  If  partners  don’t  puU  well  together,  it’s 
the  devil  and  all.  And  how  would  your  wife  like  you 
to  be  so  frequently  absent  from  her  for  weeks  at  a 
time  ?” 

I  might  very  honestly  have  replied  that  there  was 
nothing  she  would  like  better,  but  I  contented  myself 
with  saying  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  assent,  and  that 
I  was  aware  an  affair  of  this  sort  could  not  be  arranged 
off-hand.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  all 
travel  to  the  North  together,  and  be  guided  by  circum¬ 
stances.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  my  wife  she  tossed 
her  little  head  and  pleasantly  remarked  that  a  bagman’s 
life  W.1S  the  very  thing  for  me.  She  was  sure  I  should 
both  look  and  act  the  part  to  perfection  ;  but  what 
should  I  do  about  crossing  the  Channel  again  ?  Suppose 
I  encountered  M.  Valory,  or  any  other  sous-licutcn.ant, 
there  might  not  always  be  a  steamer  at  hand,  or  a  chival¬ 
rous  friend  to  risk  his  life  in  vindicating  my  wife’s 
honour. 

“  Listen  to  me.  Rose,”  I  here  broke  in  ;  “  my  patience 
is  nearly  exhausted.  I  will  set  before  you  two  paths, 
and  will  le.ave  you  to  decide  for  yourself.  If  you  refuse 
to  go  down  to  Yorkshire,  or  raise  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  projected  partnership,  I  shall  divide  my 
property  into  two  portions — one  for  you,  one  for  myself. 
After  that  you  will  never  see  me  nor  hear  from  me,  nor 
will  you  be  able  to  trace  my  whereabouts.  Which  is  it 
to  be  ?” 

“  I  hate  you,”  was  the  amiable  reply,”  nor  did  the 
beautiful  lady’s  looks  belie  her.  ‘‘  The  choice  is  a 
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mockery.  You  know  I  could  not  live  upon  such  a 
beggarly  pittance.  Aunt  Campbell  behaved  infamously 
in  dying  as  she  did.  She  cannot  be  in  heaven,  that’s 
one  comfort.” 

“  Wherever  the  poor  old  lady  may  be,”  I  answered, 

“  there  is  little  chance  of  her  ever  being  rejoined  by 
either  you  or  myself.  Rose.  If  ‘  love  is  heaven,  and 
heaven  is  love,’  it  will  be  to  us  an  unknown  land.  Shall 
I  introduce  Mr.  Lawrence?’’ 

“  Oh,  pray  do.  It’s  a  relief  to  talk  to  any  one  who 
can  speak  without  sermonising  and  looking  so  dismal.” 

Her  demeanour  underwent  a  complete  transformation 
when  the  jolly  Yorkshireman  seated  himself  by  her  side, 
and  entered  into  a  light  and  even  sparkling  conversation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  than  her  smile — 
nothing  more  pure  and  ingenuous  than  the  trustful,  I 
might  almost  say  the  filial,  expression  of  those  soft  blue 
eyes.  The  worthy  paterfiimilias  was  her  captive  and 
bondsman  long  before  the  vessel  was  moored  alongside 
the  wharf,  and  had  engaged  Rose  and  myself  to  go 
down  and  spend  a  week  or  two  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  irrespective  of  the  partnership  scheme. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  travelled  in  our  new 
friend’s  company  down  to  the  hospitable  North,  and 
were  heartily  welcomed  by  his  buxom  wife  and  bouncing 
girls,  in  whom  the  absence  of  veneer  was  combined 
with  the  culture  of  the  heart,  and  of  all  true  maidenly 
feelings.  'Lhe  fortnight  w’e  passed  in  the  bosom  of  this 
estimable  family  was  the  happiest,  or  rather  the  only 
happy,  period  of  our  married  life.  Even  Rose  was  for 
the  time  simple,  honest,  and  amiable — even  to  me. 
I’ossibly,  had  we  stayed  longer  under  that  genial  roof, 
a  lasting  amendment  might  have  been  accomplished, 
though  it  is  more  likely  she  would  have  laid  aside  her 
mask  and  appeared  in  her  true  colours  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  downright  flirting.  It  is 
useless,  however,  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened — what  did  happen  was  this. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  we  moved  into  a  compact 
semi-detached  villa,  conveniently  situated  both  for 
pleasure  and  business,  and  in  due  time  I  became  a  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Lawrence  Brothers.  As  I  had 
expected,  it  was  not  long  before  Rose  was  herself 
again.  The  young  Hussar  officer  was  her  earliest  con¬ 
quest,  and  through  him  she  was  speedily  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  brainless  idlers.  I  did  my  best  to  shut  my 
eyes  to  what  was  going  on  in  my  t)wn  house.  No  man 
was  ever  more  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  office,  more 
absorbed  in  commercial  details,  more  active  in  soliciting 
orders,  more  watchful  over  their  satisfactory  execution, 
more  anxious  to  please  every  one.  So  long  as  I  was 
away  from  home  my  time  passed  agreeably  enough,  and 
by  no  means  unproHtably,  but  no  sooner  did  I  enter  that 
door  than  hope  and  happiness  abandoned  me. 

It  is  wearisome  work  that  constant  kicking  against 
the  pricks.  Much  of  my  old  dreaminess  had  left  me  in 
the  presence  of  active  duties,  but  still  at  ‘times  I  would 
catch  myself  weaving  visions  in  which  Rose  appeared 
on  her  deathbed,  or  as  the  victim  of  some  terrible  dis¬ 
aster.  There  was  nothing  sorrowful  in  these  glimpses 
of  an  imaginary  future.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  went 
so  far  as  to  form  a  definite  wish  that  my  wife  might 


depart  and  leave  me  in  peace,  but  neither  did  I  conceive 
it  possible  that  her  absence  could  ever  cause  me  a  soli¬ 
tary  pang  of  regret. 

IMonth  after  month  thus  joined  the  ancient  times,  and 
the  spring  was  far  advanced  when  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  set  out  on  the  Belgian  and  French  journey.  I  was 
to  start  on  the  morrow.  On  returning  to  my  own  house 
at  the  customary  hour,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  wife 
in  bed,  crushed  by  a  headache  that  prevented  her  from 
opening  her  eyes  w'ithout  pain.  This  was  the  first  time 
since  our  marriage  that  she  had  ever  complained  of  any 
sort  of  bodily  suffering.  For  some  days  past  she  had 
been  intolerably  fractious  and  irritable,  and,  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  I  had  recommended  to  her  a  course  of 
blue  pill.  As  I  now  stooped  over  her  and  addressed 
her  in  kindly  sympathetic  tones — for  I  never  could 
bear  the  sight  of  pain — I  observed  a  number  of  small 
red  spots  on  her  throat  and  wrists.  I  drew  back 
appalled.  The  idea  flashed  through  my  brain  that  it 
was  small-pox.  Was  it  terror  or  exultation  that  made 
my  pulse  throb  so  fast,  my  heart  beat  so  audibly  ?  I 
did  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  I  caught  the  reflection  of 
my  eyes  as  I  trod  on  tiptoe  past  the  cheval  glass,  and 
the  expression  was  more  joyous  than  despondent. 

I  hastened  into  my  own  room,  packed  up  my  things, 
and  finding  that  Rose  had  fallen  asleep,  I  gave  Josephine 
a  list  of  the  towns  I  proposed  to  visit  and  the  probable 
dates  at  which  letters  would  reach  me,  and  instructed 
her  to  write  and  let  me  know  how  her  mistress  was 
getting  on,  in  case  she  should  be  too  unw'ell  to  do  so 
herself.  Not  a  hint,  however,  did  I  let  fall  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  suspicions.  After  all,  what  did  I  know 
about  the  practice  of  medicine  ?  It  might  be  nothing 
more  than  an  attack  of  indigestion  Why,  then,  frighten 
both  patient  and  maid  w'ith  the  veriest  bugbear,  and 
perhaps  cause  the  latter  to  consult  her  own  safety  in 
flight  ?  I  said  nothing,  therefore,  but  took  the  very 
first  train  that  travelled  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  a 
vague,  hazy,  shapeless  fancy  fluttering  in  my  bosom  that 
when  I  returned  it  might  be  as  a  heartbroken,  disconso¬ 
late  widow’er. 

My  suspicions  were  verified.  Josephine  proved  an 
invaluable  correspondent.  Her  notes  were  frequent  and 
incomparably  brief,  though  they  had  the  appearance  of 
taxing  her  epistolary  powers  to  the  uttermost.  Her 
ordinary  language  was  unexceptionable,  and  many  of 
her  w'ords  and  phrases  denoted  a  certain  degree  of  cul¬ 
ture,  but  of  the  pinchbeck  order.  She  was  well  read 
in  cheap  periodical  literature,  and  had  acquired  a  diction 
that  erred  on  the  side  of  beiag  too  high-flown  and 
romantic.  But  when  she  sat  down  to  write,  she  fell 
back  into  her  natural  sphere.  Whatever  education  she 
had  had  must  have  been  of  the  most  rudimental 
character.  Her  pen  might  as  well  have  been  a  stick, 
her  spelling  was  framed  on  the  phonetic  principle,  and 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  use  a  wrong  word  she 
used  it.  It  was  at  Ghent  that  I  received  her  first  com¬ 
munication.  Here  it  is,  yellow  with  time,  but  still  re¬ 
taining  the  imprint  of  her  dirty  fingers  : — 

“  Sir  and  Master, — I  av  the  pleczhur  2  infawm 
you  that  missus  is  took  with  the  Varius  wich  is  latn  for 
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small  Pox  and  pleiz  sir  rcmcmbur  me  in  waijcs  for  life 
in  dainjur  no  more  at  presnt  frum  sir  yor 

“  affecshunait  Ladiesmaid 

“  JoCEFIN.” 

Whose  life  is  in  danger  ?  thought  1.  It  can't  be  my 
wife’s.  It  is  too  soon  for  any  very  bad  symptoms  to  have 
shown  themselves.  Well,  I  shall  know  soon  enough. 
Two  days  later  another  letter  reached  me,  more  laconic 
than  its  predecessor,  and,  like  it,  without  any  date : — 

“  ^Ir.  Ollyfaxt,  Sir, — yor  wif  is  wurs 

“J” 

At  Lille  I  found  another  : — 

“  Sir, — missus  o.  doing  badlee  all  over  spots 

“  Ever  yors 

“  JoCEFIN.’ 

After  this  there  came  a  rapid  succession  of  bulletins, 
similar  in  purport  and  expression  to  the  foregoing,  but 
at  Lyons  a  more  elaborate  composition  awaited  me  ; — 

“  Onnerd  Sir, — i  greiv  2  hert  yor  susseptbilty  mrs 
o  av  took  the  decees  in  its  aflewent  fiiwm  as  i  shud 
cxpeck  from  a  reel  lady  missus  av  giv  me  onnerd  sir  her 
blak  silk  moiree  likwise  her  tarting  vclvut  and  2  bonnets 
sir  yor  wife  neer  deth  pleiz  sir  cum  hoem  to  yors 
“  afeckshunlee 

“  JocEFiN  Smith.” 

Not  if  I  know  it,  said  I  to  myself.  Go  home  with 
confluent  small-pox  in  the  house !  Thank  you,  Jose¬ 
phine,  I  would  rather  not — equally  obliged  to  you  all  the 


same.  So  I  wrote  her  a  very  severe  reprimand  for 
having  disappointed  me.  She  ought  to  know  that  I  was 
most  anxious  to  hear  the  latest  and  fullest  particulars  of 
my  dear  wife’s  health.  I  had  buoyed  myself  up  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  a  letter  awaiting  me  at  the 
post-office,  and  now  there  was  none  there,  which  was 
literally  true,  for  it  had  been  torn  into  a  thousand  frag¬ 
ments  and  delivered  to  the  wanton  breezes.  However, 
after  visiting  Marseilles  and  Nice  I  turned  my  face 
towards  Yorkshire. 

In  those  days  the  railway  system  was  in  its  inhmey 
in  France.  The  southern  line  extended  no  fiirthcr  from 
Paris  than  Fontainebleau,  nor  was  the  northern  line 
completed  farther  than  Creil.  I  was  enabled,  therefore, 
to  take  my  time,  and  as  Josephine’s  notes  w'ere  now 
discontinued,  my  mind  was  distracted  between  hope  and 
fear.  I  had  quite  determined  that  Rose  was  very  much 
in  my  way,  that  without  her  life  would  be  decidedly  a 
pleasant  invention,  and  that  my  senior  partner’s  eldest 
daughter,  though  no  beauty,  was  a  nice-looking,  good- 
tempered  girl,  of  a  thoroughly  domestic  turn  of  mind, 
and  eminently  calculated  to  make  a  happy  home. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  or  dreams  as  I  drove  through 
the  busy  streets  of  York  towards  my  suburban  villa 
The  blinds  were  down  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in 
Rose’s  bedroom  above.  Was  it  to  l;cep  the  sun  from 

spoiling  the  carpet  ?  Or  was  it  because -  I  did 

not  finish  the  sentence,  but  dismissed  the  hired  carriage, 
and  nervously  stole  into  the  house  by  the  back  door. 


RISK. 


IN  the  quiet  of  the  evening 
Two  are  walking  in  unrest ; 

Man  has  touched  a  jealous  nature, 
Anger  burns  in  woman’s  breast. 

(These  are  neither  wed  nor  plighted. 
Yet  the  maybe  hangs  as  near 
And  as  fragrant  as  the  wild-rose 
Which  their  garments  hardly  clear. 

And  as  brier  points,  too,  3’ou  fiincy  ? 
Well,  perhaps  so, — some  sad  morn 
One  or  both  may,  for  a  moment. 
Wish  they  never  had  been  born). 

Happy  quips  and  honest  pleadings 
hleet  with  silence  or  a  sneer  ; 

Rut  more  keenly  has  she  listened 
Since  she  vowed  she  would  not  hear. 

Now  a  great  oak  parts  the  pathway, 
“  Nature  ’ll  gratify  your  mood  : 

To  the  right,  let  this  divide  you  ; 

It  will  all  be  understood.” 

So  caprice,  with  childish  weakness, 
Y’et  with  subtlety  of  thought, 


Whispered  in  the  ear  of  woman, 
loive,  with  dread,  the  answer  sought. 

Was  it  superstitious  feeling 
Struck  at  once  the  hearts  of  two  ? 

Had  he  seen  proud  eyes  half  sorry 
For  what  little  feet  must  do  ? 

For  he  stretched  an  arm  towards  her. 
Folding  nothing  but  the  air. 

Saying  nothing — ^just  the  motion 
Drew,  without  ofiending  there. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  evening 
Two  are  walking  back  again  ; 

At  the  oak  their  happy  voices 
Whisper  of  a  vanished  pain. 

What  if  they  to-night  be  plighted. 
And  the  maybe  hangs  more  near 
And  more  fragrant  than  the  wild-rose 
Which  their  garments  hardly  clear  ! 

And  more  brier  points,  too,  you  fancy. 
Well,  perhaps  so.  'I'horns  are  ill. 

But  Love  draws  them  out  so  kindly. 
One  must  trust  him,  come  what  will. 
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OXFORD  AND  THE  COMMEMORATION. 


J^EW  places  in  England  are  so  worthy  of  a  visit  at 
any  season  of  the  year  as  Oxford.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  the  Long  Vacation,  when  the  members  of  the 
University  are  scattered  over  the  globe,  some  in  search 
of  pleasure,  others  in  sequestered  spots  tor  study,  and 
only  now  and  then  some  old  doctor  is  to  be  met  with, 
who,  from  long  association,  cannot  tear  himself  away 
for  so  short  a  period  as  the  vacation  from  the  halls  of 
the  Alma  Mater  he  loves  so  well,  or  some  young  pro¬ 
bationary  Fellow,  who,  out  of  mere  restlessness,  comes 
up  to  vex  the  souls  of  the  college  servants,  or  “  scouts,” 
as  they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the  undergraduates — 
even  then  a  visitor  will  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  that  City  of  Palaces.  Certainly  the  beauty 
of  the  place  is  at  that  season  at  its  height.  The  college 
gardens  and  the  parks,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
with  its  peculiarly  soft  English  beauty,  are  then  in  their 
best  condition.  But  if  one  wants  to  see  anything  of  the 
life  of  Oxford,  the  visit  must  be  made  in  the  term, 
when  the  colleges  are  full.  It  is  only  then  that  there 
can  be  said  to  be  any  life  in  Oxford  at  all.  For  the 
“  town  ”  exists  only  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  “  gown 
and  when  the  latter  is  away,  an  utter  deadness  reigns. 
During  the  term  Oxford  is  always  gay  and  lively,  and 
most  so  at  the  close  of  the  last  term.  Trinity  or  Act 
'1  c-iui,  in  June,  when  the  great  festival,  the  Encaenia,  or 
Commemoration  of  Founders  and  Benefactors,  takes 
place.  'Fhe  festivities  of  the  Commemoration — corre¬ 
sponding  to  what  is  called  the  Commencement  at  Cam¬ 
bridge — are  spread  over  nearly  a  week,  the  Commemtv 
ration  proper  forming  but  a  small,  and,  so  far  as  the 
lady  visitors  are  concerned,  a  rather  unimportant  part 
of  them.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  week  there  is 
a  regular  feminine  invasion  ;  lodgings  rise  to  fabulous 
prices  ;  the  gardens  and  streets  become  bright  with 
beauty  and  fashion ;  staid  doctors  or  priestly  dons  may 
be  seen  contending  with  the  gay  undergraduates  for 
the  smiles  of  the  sirens,  and  it  makes  no  very  great 
demand  on  the  imagination  to  believe  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  transformation-scene,  the  finale  being 
the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things  at  the 
University,  and  the  realisation  of  the  Laureate’s  dream — 

“  With  pniilos  fi'r  prnrt'irs,  ilo'n'nc'f'rs  for  tli'nn?. 

And  ljri,i;ht  girl-fjraJ'iatos  in  tlicir  poldon  liair.” 

To  an  ordinary  visitor  the  social  character  of  acade¬ 
mic  life  at  Oxford  is  at  no  time  more  striking  than 
during  the  Commemoration  week.  It  is  this  social  life 
that  f  onstitutes  rhediff'erattia  ol  the  English  Universities 
— the  main  feature  that  distinguishes  them  from  all 
others.  Were  it  not  for  its  social  life  an  Oxford  train¬ 
ing  would  have  very  little  effect  on  the  majority  of  the 
undergraduates,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  whom  are 
passmen — that  is,  who  take  only  the  ordinary  degree,  for 
which  little  more  knowledge  is  required  than  can  be 
gained  at  any  good  school.  From  this  numerical  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  passmen  over  classmen  (the  latter  consist¬ 
ing  of  those  who  appear  in  the  class  list,  or  award  of 


honours),  study  seems  at  all  seasons  to  be  a  merely 
secondary  consideration  with  the  undergraduates,  their 
main  object  being  to  get  as  much  physical  pleasure  as 
possible  during  their  enforced  period  of  residence.  What¬ 
ever  disadvantages  this  may  be  attended  with  so  far  as 
regards  the  results  of  their  education  and  their  fathers’ 
purses,  it,  at  all  events,  enables  the  young  gentlemen  to 
get  up  very  excellent  displays  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  visitors,  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  do  this  in  a 
most  liberal  rhanner,  and  with  very  great  success. 

'I’hc  Commemoration  gaieties  begin  on  Sko%v  Sunday, 
as  it  is  termed.  In  the  forenoon  one  of  the  Bampton 
J.ectures,  or  a  sermon  by  some  distinguished  preacher,  is 
delivered  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  to  a 
crowded  audience.  On  this  occasion  the  fair  visitors 
not  only  take  possession  of  the  gallery  devoted  to  the 
undergraduates,  but  even  invade  the  sacred  seats  of  the 
doctors  and  masters — a  very  decided  improvement,  so  far 
as  the  masters  at  least  are  concerned,  whose  black 
gowns  impart  a  very  sombre  aspect  to  their  section  of 
the  church,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  scarlet  gowns  of 
the  doctors.  Two  sermons  are  preached  before  the 
University  every  Sunday  during  term :  formerly  at¬ 
tendance  was  compulsory  on  undergraduates  ;  now  it 
is  practically  optional,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
colleges.  As  prayers  are  said  in  all  the  college  chapels, 
no  part  of  the  service  is  repeated  at  the  University 
sermon.  The  organ  plays — the  congregation  standing — 
while  a  procession  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  doctors 
moves  up  the  nave  to  their  stalls  ;  and  after  a  hymn 
has  been  sung,  the  preacher,  habited,  not  in  a  surplice, 
but  in  his  academical  dress,  recites  what  is  called  the 
“  Bidding  Prayer,”  used  only  in  the  Chapels  Royal 
and  at  the  Universities,  which  is  not  a  form  of  prayer, 
but  an  exhortation  to  pray — “  Let  us  pray  for,”&c.,  for 
Her  Majesty,  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  the  Church, 
and  the  University,  concluding  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
Then  comes  the  sermon,  after  which  this  bald  service  is 
concluded  with  the  benediction,  pronounced  from  the 
pulpit  by  the  preacher. 

In  the  evening  the  first  great  event  of  the  Commemo¬ 
ration  takes  place,  from  which  this  day  gets  its  particular 
name  of  Show  Sunday, — the  promenade  in  the  lovely 
avenue  called  the  Broad  Walk  in  Christ  Church 
Meadows.  Shortly  after  seven  the  avenue,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park,  becomes 
crowded  with  two  streams  of  promcnaders,  intent  on 
seeing  and  being  seen  :  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
features  of  the  scene  being  that  the  members  of  the 
University  appear  in  their  gowns.  In  this  Vanity  Fair 
every  age  is  represented  :  venerable  heads  of  houses 
and  awe-inspiring  proctors  participate  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  most  juvenile  freshman.  The  promenade  continues 
till  “  Tom,”  the  great  bell  of  the  University,  in  Christ 
Church,  begins  its  hundred-and-onc  strokes  at  nine,  the 
hour  for  closing  the  college  gates,  after  which  no  egress 
is  allowed,  but  the  gates  are  not  finally  closed  for 
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ingress  till  twelve.  The  foundation  of  Christ  Church — 
the  princely  endowment  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  combining 
the  functions  of  a  cathedral  and  a  college — provides  for 
a  hundred  and  one  members,  whence  the  number  of 
strokes  rung  out  by  the  great  bell.  Of  course,  in 
addition  to  those  “  members  on  the  foundation,”  there 
are  a  large  number  of  non-foundation  members,  Christ 
Church  far  exceeding  in  number  of  members  the  other 
colleges,  having  usually  about  two  hundred  and  Hlty 
undergraduates.  As  most  of  the  talent  goes  to  Balliol, 
so  most  of  the  young  aristocrats  or  “tufts”  go  to 
Christ  Church.  By  the  way,  the  term  “  tuft,”  whence 
“tuft-hunter,”  is  applied  from  the  practice  in  the 
Universitv  of  young  noblemen  or  direct  heirs  of  peers 
being  distinguished  from  commoners  by  wearing  a  gold 
tassel  or  “  tuft”  from  their  velvet  caps,  in  addition  to 
wearing  silk  gowns.  Noble  undergraduates  still  are  so 
distinguisl'.cd  at  Chri^t  Church  :  but  at  Balliol,  which 
is,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases,  the  only 
other  college  on  whose  bc;oks  the  names  of  noble 
undergraduates  arc  borne,  they  arc  obliged  to  wear  the 
same  academical  dress  as  the  commoners.  This  latter 
term,  “commoners,”  designates  all  those  undergraduates 
who  are  not  noblemen  or  their  eldest  sons,  or  arc  not 
“  on  the  foundation” — that  is,  are  not  scholars,  exhibi¬ 
tioners,  S:c. 

To  return  to  the  Commemoration  festivities.  On 
blonday  the  real  gaieties  begin.  The  morning  is  filled 
up  by  excursions  to  Nuneham  Park,  Clodstowe  Abbey, 
where  the  fair  Rosamond  was  entombed,  Blenheim 
Palace,  at  Woodstock,  or  the  fine  old  Norman  church 
at  Iffley.  I'hose  who  remain  in  Oxford  to  “  do”  the 
Bodleian  I.ibrarv,  the  Museum,  or  the  colleges,  have 
also  the  opportunity  of  hearing  in  the  “  Schools" — the 
name  given  to  the  buildings  in  the  Bodleian  c]uadrangle, 
where  the  University  examinations  arc  held — the  various 
pieces  performed  which  the  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Music  have  to  compose  as  a 
part  of  their  “  exercise”  for  that  degree. 

In  the  evening,  alter  dinner  (or  “  after  hall,”  as  is 
the  Oxford  phrase,  all  the  members  of  each  college 
dining  together  in  the  hall),  one  of  the  prettiest  displays 
of  the  week  takes  place.  This  is  the  procession  of 
boats,  the  “  college  eights,”  on  the  Isis.  In  the  middle 
of  the  summer  term,  about  three  or  four  weeks  before 
Commemoration,  a  week  is  devoted  to  races  of  eight- 
oared  boats,  to  which  competition  each  college  sends  an 
“  eight.”  The  boats  are  arranged  in  a  continuous  line, 
extending  down  the  river,  with  equal  distances  between 
them,  and  each  occupying  that  place  in  the  row  assigned 
it  at  the  end  of  the  races  in  the  previous  year.  Each 
boat  tries  to  butup  or  strike  its  prow  against  the  stern 
of  the  boat  ahead  of  it ;  if  it  succeeds,  it  on  the 
following  night  exchanges  places  with  the  boat  it  has 
bumped.  'I'he  first  boat  in  the  line,  of  course,  has 
only  to  keep  away  from  the  boat  behind  it.  The 
distance  to  be  traversed  by  each  boat  varies  according 
to  its  position,  each  being  a  length  (nearly  fifty  feet) 
behind  the  one  ahead,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
boats  being  engaged  in  the  race.  The  crews  are 
composed  of  the  picked  rowers  of  each  college,  and 
from  them  again  arc  selected,  after  repeated  trials, 


the  ITniversity  eight,  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
race. 

On  the  evening  of  Commemoration  Monday  the 
eights  row  up  slowly  in  the  order  fixed  on  the  last 
night  of  the  races  to  the  barges.  On  the  hanks  of 
Christ  Church  Meadows  a  number  of  barges,  elegantly 
fitted  up  and  decorated,  arc  moored  permanently,  'rhey 
belong  to  the  boating  clubs  of  the  various  colleges. 
The  largest  is  the  property  of  the  University  Boating 
Club,  and  on  it  are  the  President  of  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Boat  Club  and  the  captains  of  the  college  clubs. 
Opposite  it  the  “  head  boat,”  the  one  at  the  head  of  the 
river  at  the  termination  of  the  races,  is  stationed,  and 
all  the  other  college  eights  having  been  arranged  in  tlie 
same  way  as  on  racing  nights,  row  up,  not  speeding 
along  under  “  the  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars,”  but 
slowly  and  majestically  ;  and  each,  as  it  passes  the  head 
boat,  salutes  it  by  tossing  oars,  the  compliment  being, 
of  course,  returned  by  the  latter.  As  the  Isis  is,  oppo¬ 
site  the  barges  in  June,  only  about  four  feet  deep,  and 
a  cold  bath  is  then  anything  but  disagreeable,  a  sensa¬ 
tional  effect  is  generally  produced  by  one  of  the  boats 
being  on  purpose  upset  when  tossing  oars,  or  very 
frequently  it  is  brought  about  unintentionally  by  the 
awkwardness  of  some  of  the  rowers.  Por  on  this 
occasion  the  regular  racing  crews  are  rarely  fully  repre¬ 
sented,  many  of  the  men  being  absent  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  the  vacant  places  are  filled  up  by  raw 
hands.  \\''hen  the  weather  is  propitious,  few  scenes  arc 
more  attractive.  'I'hc  strains  of  the  band  of  the 
University  Rille  Corps  sounding  softly  over  the  river, 
the  gay  jackets  and  caps  of  the  undergraduates — for 
each  college  club  has  a  particular  boating  costume — 
mingled  with  the  bright  dresses  of  the  ladies  (most  of 
whom  wear  some  article  of  dress  of  darh  hhu'),  the 
college  flags,  all  contrasting  with  the  thickly-foliaged 
trees  that  shade  the  banks,  together  go  to  make  a  scene 
nowhere  surpassed  in  Ihigland.  One  excellent  feature 
is  the  entire  absence  of  the  rough  clement,  the  “  cads,” 
who  are,  however,  in  Oxford,  of  the  most  obsequious 
type,  confining  themselves  to  the  opposite  bank. 

At  night  various  entertainments  are  provided.  At 
several  of  the  colleges  there  arc  private  theatricals,  and 
of  late  years  a  good  amateur  corps,  called  the  Shooflug 
S/ars,  has  given  public  representations.  These,  with 
balls,  engross  the  attention  of  visitors  on  this  and  the 
three  following  nights.  Of  course,  at  the  Commemora¬ 
tion  balls  a  large  amount  of  flirtation  goes  on,  leading 
in  a  good  many  cases  to  engagements.  Despite  the  late 
hours  at  which  they  retire  at  night,  the  ladies  are 
generally  on  foot  early  in  the  morning  to  attend  the 
choral  services  at  the  cathedral,  where  the  music  is  very 
poor,  or  at  New  or  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  which 
possess  beautiful  chapels  and  excellent  choirs. 

On  Tuesday  the  Horticultural  Society  has  a  show  in 
one  of  the  college  gardens,  and  at  night  there  are,  as 
usual,  balls  and  theatricals.  Wednesday  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  day  of  the  festivities,  when  the  Encaenia,  the  Com¬ 
memoration  proper,  is  celebrated.  This  meeting  is  held 
in  the  forenoon  in  the  building  called  the  Sheldonian 
I'heatre,  the  gift  to  the  University  of  Archbishop 
Sheldon.  The  reader  must  not  be  misled  by  the  name 
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into  supposing  that  this  cditice  is  ever  profaned  by  even 
the  legitimate  drama.  It  is  reserved  for  the  University 
displays.  'I'he  building  is  in  torm  a  semi-circle,  or 
rather  a  semi-oval,  the  main  part  of  the  door  being 
without  seats  ;  there  is  a  rising  dais  for  the  authorities 
and  distinguished  visitors  ;  a  gallery  runs  all  round  for 
the  ladies,  the  upper  gallery,  for  the  “  gods,”  being 
assigned  to  the  undergraduates  and  bachelors.  The 
?>iasters  of  Arts  are  crowded  together,  standing  in  the 
body  of  the  building,  while  the  doctors  sit  on  the  dais. 
Halt  way  down  the  side,  projecting  from  the  ladies’ 
gallery,  are  two  pulpits,  or  rostra,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  from  which  the  oration  and  the  piize  com¬ 
position:;  are  recited.  Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  on  the 
Commemoration  morning  the  theatre  is  filled,  and  the 
undergraduates  at  once  begin  those  noisy  demonstrations 
for  which  they  are  so  famous. 

Alter  rounds  of  cheers  have  been  given  for  the  ladies, 
“  in  blue,”  “  in  white,”  &c.,  “  engaged,”  “  about  to  be 
engaged,”  &c.,  the  demonstrations  of  party  feeling 
begin,  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  Church  and  State 
being  called  out  by  their  youthful  admirers,  and  received 
with  shouts  of  approbation  or  the  reverse  as  Young 
Oxford  is  disposed.  As  eaeh  party  tries  to  drown 
with  shouts  the  other,  gradually  this  declines  into  mere 
irrational  clamour.  On  this  occasion  the  undergra¬ 
duates  insist  on  their  male  visitors  appearing  in  the 
orthodox  black  hat  and  coat,  and  woe  betide  any 
unfortunate  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  this  usage. 
Almost  every  year  it  happens  that  some  unlucky  indivi¬ 
dual  appears  with  a  light-coloured  coat  or  a  white  hat ; 
he  is  immediately  noticed,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  spotted, 
by  the  undergraduates,  who  assail  him  with  cries  of 
“  Take  otf  that  coat,”  or  “  Put  out  that  hat.”  In  vain 
does  the  offender  go  under  the  gallery  to  be  out  of 
observation  ;  the  uproar  continues  even  after  the  arrival 
of  the  authorities  and  the  attempted  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  till  at  last  the  obnoxious 
party,  if  he  does  not  retire  of  his  own  accord,  is  escorted 
out  by  a  pro-proctor. 

A  little  before  eleven  o’clock  a  procession,  consisting 
of  the  vice-chancellor,  the  resident  noblemen,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  on  whom  honorary  degrees  are  to  be 
conferred,  the  doctors,  and  the  proctors,  and  preceded 
by  the  esquire  and  yeomen  bedels,  carrying  their  long 
maces,  is  formed  at  the  vice-chancellor’s  residence  and 
proceeds  to  the  theatre.  As  the  procession  enters  the 
organ  plays  the  national  anthem,  the  words  of  which 
are  usually  heartily  sung  by  the  undergraduates.  In 
front  of  the  dais  there  is  a  bar,  and  the  gentlemen  on 
whom  the  degrees  are  to  be  conferred  do  not  pass 
within  this  until  the  degrees  are  conferred  upon  them 
one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  princes,  on  whom  it 
is  conferred  by  diploma.  The  proceedings  are  opened 
by  the  vice-chancellor  constituting,  in  the  ordinary 
Latin  form,  the  Convocation.  He  then  puts  to  the 
house  the  graces,  as  they  are  called,  or  resolutions 
empowering  him  to  confer  the  degrees.  At  such  a 
convocation  as  this,  of  course,  the  placets,  or  ayes,  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  the  mn-placets,  or  noes,  having 
disturbed  the  proceedings  of  the  Commemoration  on 
only  a  few  extraordinary  occasions.  Equally  of  course, 


the  character  and  position  of  the  candidates  place  them 
beyond  all  risk  of  pinching.  When  degrees  are  con¬ 
ferred  in  the  ordinary  way,  after  the  vice-chancellor  has 
read  out  the  name  and  college  of  the  applicant,  the  two 
proctors,  taking  off  their  caps,  walk  down  the  central 
passage  to  the  end  and  back  again.  I'ormcrly  the 
practice  was  for  the  proctors  to  “  walk  for  the  grace” 
for  each  candidate  ;  but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  Oxford  having  been  sei'zed  witli  a  violent  fit  of 
innovation,  the  names  are  taken  in  batches,  the  proctors 
walking  for  all  the  candidates  for  B.A.  together,  then 
for  those  for  iM.A.,  &c.  When  the  proctors  walk 
down  the  passage  any  one  who  objects  to  a  candidate 
plucks  the  sleeve  of  the  proctor,  to  whom  he  makes 
known  his  objection,  if  the  proctor  considers  the 
objection  valid,  the  degree  is  not  conferred.  If  the 
objection  be  made  on  more  than  two  occasions  it  must 
be  made  public,  to  give  the  candidate  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself  publicly,  private  attempts  to  remove 
the  objection  having  failed.  “Plucking”  was  chielly 
had  recourse  to  by  the  University  tradesmen  to  procure 
payment  from  their  debtors  ;  now  it  hardly  ever  takes 
place,  as  the  threat  of  it  is  generally  sufficient  cither  to 
make  the  debtor  pay  or  to  deter  him  from  applying. 
From  this  ceiemony  of  stopping  an  undergraduate’s 
career,  the  term  plucking  has  been  c.xtcnded  to  denote 
failure  in  passing  the  examinations.  At  the  Comme¬ 
moration  the  proctors  do  not  “  walk.”  The  graces 
having  been  passed,  the  bedels  conduct  the  candidates, 
robed  in  the  gowns  of  the  degrees  to  be  conferred  on 
them,  to  the  bar.  The  honorary  degree  usually  con¬ 
ferred  is  that  of  D.C.L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  a  degree 
given  by  Oxford  alone  of  the  British  Universities  ;  the 
corresponding  honorary  degree  of  Cambridge,  the 
Scotch  Universities,  and  Dublin,  being  LL.D.,  Doctor  of 
Laws.  Each  recipient  is  presented  to  the  vice-chancellor 
by  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  as  the  degree  conferred  is 
in  his  “  faculty,”  who  in  a  short  Latin  speech  sets  forth 
his  claims  to  the  honour.  The  vice-chancellor,  standing 
uncovered,  then  pronounces  the  prescribed  formula  and 
shakes  hands  with  the  newly-made  doctor,  who,  having 
passed  within  the  bar,  tikes  his  seat  on  the  dais.  We 
must  here  remark  that  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  LTni- 
versity  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  proctors,  when 
sitting,  keep  their  caps  on  ;  when  standing  to  address 
the  house  they  uncover,  and  whenever  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  stands  the  proctors  also  stand.  It  is  also  the  rule 
for  the  professors  to  wear  their  caps  when  lecturing. 

When  all  the  recipients  of  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  have  been  presented,  the  Public  Orator,  should  it 
be  intended  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  on 
any  one,  then  presents  the  candidate ;  but  this  degree  is 
very  rarely  conferred  honoris  causa,  d'he  next  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  the  delivery  of  the  Creweian  oration,  so 
called  after  the  munificenf  bequests  to  the  University 
by  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe.  This,  the  Commemoration 
speech,  is  usually  delivered  by  the  Public  Orator  or  the 
Professor  of  Poetry.  Extracts  from  the  various  prize 
compositions  are  then  recited  by  the  successful  compe¬ 
titors.  This  closes  the  proceedings.  The  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  then  declares  the  Convocation  dissolved ;  the 
procession  is  again  formed  and  retires  in  the  same  order 
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as  it  entered,  while  the  organ  thunders  forth  “  Rule 
Britannia,”  and  the  spectators  depart.  All  through  the 
proceedings  there  is  a  good  deal  of  noise  kept  up  persis¬ 
tently  by  the  gallery.  In  consequence,  the  authorities 
have  often  threatened  to  stop  the  ceremonial.  In  June 
last  the  Commemoration  was  shorn  of  much  of  its 
splendour  by  the  entire  absence  of  honorary  degrees, 
and  in  spite  of  this  strong  mark  of  displeasure  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  body,  the  rowdyism  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  became  so  excessive  that  the  meeting  had  to 
be  abruptly  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  not  so  surprising 
that  the  Creweian  orator  and  the  prizemen  should  be  a 
good  deal  “  chatl'ed  ”  about  their  respective  perfor¬ 
mances,  but  it  is  certainly  strange  that  the  distinguished 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees  should  have  to  submit 
to  the  inane  bowlings  of  the  occupants  of  the  gallery, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  greet  with  the  cry  of  “  Who’s 
he  r”  the  mention  of  some  of  the  best  known  names  in 
these  islands.  The  vice-chancellor  himself  is  twitted  with 
grammatical  mistakes  or  mispronunciations  in  his  Latin 
speech.  If  the  proctors  are  unpopular  they  are  received 
with  a  storm  of  abuse  from  the  undergraduates,  who 
continue  to  pester  them  .all  through  the  meeting.  A 
late  proctor,  who,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  some  five 
years  ago,  made  himself  notorious  for  some  sharp 
practice  in  the  surrounding  villages,  has  never  been 
able  to  appear  in  the  theatre  since  -,  at  every  Commemo¬ 
ration  he  is  inquired  after  by  the  gallcrv,  and  three 
groans  given  for  him.  The  proctors,  we  may  remark, 
who  are  two  in  number,  are  at  once  magistrates,  com¬ 
missioners  of  police,  and  inspectors.  They  Ik  Id  office 
for  one  year  only,  being  elected  by  their  respective 
colleges,  the  office  being  filled  up  by  each  college  in 
rotation.  They  are  severally  designated  senior  proctor 
and  junior  proctor,  the  precedence  being  regulated  by 
their  academical  standing  as  Masters  of  Arts.  There 
are  also  four  deputies,  called  pro-proctors,  each  .at  a 
salary  of  /"Bo  per  annum,  that  of  the  proctors  being 
^^380.  When  on  duty  they  always  wear  their  robes — 
black  silk  gown,  adorned  with  wide  velvet  sleeves  and 
gold  lace  ;  and,  whether  clergyman  or  not,  white  neck¬ 
tie  and  bands.  Within  the  last  year  the  police  force 
in  Oxford  has  been  put  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
other  towns  ;  but  until  then  there  were  two  distinct 
forces,  the  city  police,  which  kept  order  by  day,  and 
the  University  police,  which  kept  “watch  and  ward” 
by  night.  The  duty  of  the  proctors  was  to  muster 
these  latter  at  sunset  .and  post  them  to  their  beats.  One 
of  the  proctors  then  issues  forth,  attended  by  the  LTni- 
versity  marshal  and  two  men  called  “  bulldogs,”  to 
patrol  the  streets,  visit  disreputable  houses,  ^icc.  The 
powers  of  the  proctor,  with  which  the  new  police 
regulations  have  in  no  way  interfered,  are  very  exces¬ 
sive  •,  he  visits,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  “draws”  all  the 
hotels  or  restaurants  in  search  of  peccant  under- 
gradu.ates,  who,  on  giving  an  affirmative  reply  to  the 
stereotyped  questions,  “  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
University?’’  and,  “  Your  name  and  college,  please?” 
are  favoured  with  an  invitation  to  visit  the  proctor’s 
rooms  next  morning,  when  they  are  mulcted  in  fines 
varying  from  five  shillings  to  a  sovereign,  .serious  offences 
being  punished  by  rustication  for  various  periods,  expul¬ 


sion  being  reserved  for  very  extreme  cases  only.  When 
admission  into  houses,  public  or  piiv.ate,  where  under¬ 
graduates  are  supposed  to  be,  is  refused,  the  proctor 
has  authority  to  force  an  entrance.  In  the  streets  ho 
exorcises  a  special  terrorism  ;  members  of  the  (i  ni- 
moude  are  ordered  into  custody  by  him  for  merely  being 
in  the  streets,  and  sentenced  to  several  weeks’  im¬ 
prisonment  •,  and  any  civilians  resisting  his  authority  or 
creating  a  distuibance  are  arrested.  'I'here  is  a  special 
mode  of  punishing  any  citizens  by  dtscommontsiitg,  a  sort 
of  “  South-Sea  isle  taboo,”  by  which  the  members  of 
the  University  are  forbidden  to  have  any  dealings  with 
the  offender.  I'his  order,  if  passed  by  the  University, 
is  binding  on  all  its  members  ;  if  by  a  particular  college, 
only  on  the  members  of  that  college.  It  has  a  powerful 
deterrent  effect  on  the  tradesmen  and  lodging-house 
keepers,  to  whom  it  is  chiefly  applied,  as,  since  their 
living  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  University, 
such  a  punishment  is  to  them  ruin  ;  and  through  it  the 
proctor  can  rely  on  “  the  town  ”  not  assisting  the  under¬ 
graduates  to  any  great  extent  in  evading  his  regulations. 
The  gamins,  however,  take  advantage  of  the  relations 
of  the  proctors  and  the  undergraduates ;  several  of 
them  precede  the  former  on  his  rounds  and  pick  up  a 
few  small  sums  by  giving  timely  notice  of  his  approach 
to  the  Latter.  Only  on  one  occasion  is  this  alliance 
between  the  young  gentlemen  and  the  “c.ads”  sus¬ 
pended — namely,  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  November, 
when  the  annual  town  and  gown  row  takes  place,  when 
it  taxes  all  the  efforts  of  the  proctors  and  pro-proctors, 
and  a  special  staff  of  Masters  of  Arts  as  acting  pro¬ 
proctors,  backed  by  the  police  and  the  college  servants 
sworn  in  as  special  constables,  to  clear  the  streets. 
The  proctors  and  their  deputies  take  their  duties  on 
successive  nights  ;  the  rounds  being  made  usually 
hourly  from  dusk  till  midnight,  and  occasionally  during 
the  day. 

After  the  proceedings  in  the  Shcldonian  Theatre, 
many  of  the  colleges  serve  a  collation  in  their  halls, 
when  a  special  exception  from  the  rule  is  made  in  fivour 
of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  on  this  occasion  only  admitted . 
to  partake  of  food  within  the  venerable  halls.  Later  in 
the  day  a  grand fete,  at  which  the  bands  of  the  Grenadier 
and  the  Coldstream  Guards  are  present,  is  given  by  the 
Orpheus  Club  in  the  gardens  of  some  one  of  the  colleges, 
and  in  the  evening  the  gre.at  ball  of  the  week. 

On  Thursday  the  dulness  of  the  Long  Vac.uion  seems 
already  to  have  set  in.  It  is  a  degree  day,  and  a 
large  number  of  degrees  are  conferred,  many  of  the 
candidates  having  waited  until  this  late  period  that 
their  relations  might  witness  the  ceremony.  On  this 
occasion  the  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  instead  of,  as  usual,  in  the  Convocation 
Llouse ;  but  the  proceedings  are  very  tame  after  the 
display  of  the  previous  day,  and  uninteresting  to  any 
except  the  friends  of  the  candidates.  In  the  evening 
the  final  ball  is  given,  but  poorly  attended.  On  Friday 
the  few  remaining  visitors  and  University  men  depart ; 
the  High-street  becomes  as  deserted  as  Rotten-row  out 
of  the  season,  and  Oxford  is  a  mere  dead  conglome¬ 
ration  of  buildings  for  the  ensuing  four  months  of  the 
Long  Vacation. 
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CAPTAIN  MUSTERS’  WIDOW. 


I. - MRS.  CIIAFIERTON. 

The  scene,  Ryde  pier;  the  month,  August;  the  time, 
a  little  after  noon  ;  the  weather,  hot — very  hot 
indeed. 

Ryde  was  at  the  height  of  the  regatta  week,  and  full 
to  overflowing.  The  London  season  had  died  a  natural 
death,  the  Goodwood  week  had  come  and  gone,  and 
fashionable  humanity  in  general  was  endeavouring  to 
repair  its  exhausted  system  with  the  breezes  that  blew 
fresh  and  sweet  over  the  waters  of  the  Solent.  The 
multicoloured  awning  was  stretched  across  the  pier-head, 
and  every  available  scat  was  occupied  with  groups  of 
various  descriptions.  Flirtation  ! — why,  it  was  the  genius 
of  the  hour  and  the  place.  Diplomatic  mothers  had  to 
keep  an  exceedingly  vigilant  look-out  after  the  move¬ 
ment  of  their  daughters,  and  daughters  exhibited  a 
strange  perverseness  in  encouraging  the  most  ineligible 
of  the  swains  that  hovered  about  them.  As  for  nautical 
costumes,  they  were  there  of  every  conceivable  variety, 
whether  worn  by  yachtsmen  or  yachtswomen,  potential 
or  actual.  Gossip  there  was  in  plenty,  and  of  scandal 
not  a  little.  There  were  groups  of  gentlemen  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  their  closely-fitting  suits  of  blue — regular 
habit uH  of  the  place,  season  after  season,  and  members 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  Club,  who  were  perfect  walking 
encyclopaedias  of  information  as  to  the  antecedents, 
prospects,  and  what  not  else  of  every  person  who  made 
his  or  her  appearance,  passing  their  running  commen¬ 
taries  of  criticism  on  the  different  members  of  the  well- 
dressed  crowd  in  front  of  them,  and  pointing  out  to 
each  other  the  heroines  of  the  newest  flirtation,  or  the 
victims  of  the  latest  marriages. 

“  ’Gad  !”  said  one  of  these  gentlemen,  “  there  she 
comes  !  I  shall  go  and  pay  my  addresses.”  And  the 
speaker,  leaving  his  companions,  strolled  up  to  where 
two  ladies  were  walking  together,  and  evidently  attract¬ 
ing  the  while  no  ordinary  share  of  attention. 

Captain  Musters — that  was  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  yachtsman  in  c]uestion — had  already  joined  the 
pair,  and  was  by  this  time  promenading  with  them  up 
and  down  the  pier-head. 

“  Musters  seems  uncommonly  sweet  in  that  direction,” 
remarked  one  of  the  friends  whom  that  gentleman  had 
recently  quitted;  “and  Mrs.  Chafferton  certainly  seems 
disposed  to  let  him  have  his  swing,  liy-the-bye,  do  any 
of  you  exactly  know  who  this  same  Mrs.  Chafferton  is?” 

That  was  precisely  the  question  which  for  the  last 
fortnight  Ryde — fashionable  Ryde — generally  had  been 
puzzling  itself  with  asking,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to 
answer  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  itself.  Replies, 
indeed,  after  a  manner,  were  given  in  plenty,  but  they 
none  of  them  conveyed  the  desired  information.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  you  had  inquired  of  the  male  portion  of  society 
at  the  gay  little  Isle  of  Wight  watering-place  who  Mrs. 
Chafferton  was,  you  would  have  been  told  that  she  was 
xm  uncommonly  nice  sort  of  woman,  that  she  had  a  very 


charming  little  villa,  that  she  was  capital  fun  and  excel¬ 
lent  company,  and  that  was  c]uite  enough  to  know.  Had 
you,  on  the  other  hand,  extended  your  interrogations  to 
the  feminine  section  of  Ryde  visitors,  you  would  have 
listened  to  a  very  different  style  of  remarks.  Mrs. 
Chafferton’s  popularity  with  her  own  sex  stood,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  in  precisely  an  inverse  ratio  to  her 
popularity  with  the  sex  that  was  not  her  own.  When 
Mrs.  Chafferton’s  name  was  mentioned,  mammas  shook 
their  heads,  and  daughters  looked  as  if  they  meant 
mischief. 

“  That  woman  ought  to  be  put  down,”  said  IMrs. 
Quiverfulle,  who  was  staying  in  Ryde  at  this  time  with 
her  four  unmarried  daughters,  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Withers. 
“  I  declare  the  way  in  which  she  goes  on  is  perfectly 
detestable !  I  should  like  to  hear  who  knows  anything 
about  her.’” 

“  Bold,  forward  thing  !”  rejoined  ^Irs.  Withers.  “  I 
am  sure  I  don’t  understand  how  it  is  she  is  tolerated  here.” 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Chafferton  and  her  friend  Miss 
Blythe  were  parading  up  and  down  the  pier  under  the 
escort  of  Captain  Musters,  Mrs.  Chafferton  looking  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  satisfaction  with  herself  and 
every  one  around  her. 

“  Good  gracious  !”  was  the  current  criticism  of  the 
young  ladies  as  they  looked  at  the  trio  passing  and  re¬ 
passing.  “  Here’s  that  Mrs.  Chafferton  flirting  away  as 
hard  as  she  can  with  Captain  Musters  !  I  wonder  what 
he  can  see  in  her !  I  really  don’t  think  she’s  pretty,  and 
she’s  certainly  forty,  if  she’s  a  day.  By-the-bye,  who  is 
she  ?” 

These  remarks,  however,  did  not  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  Mrs.  Chatferton’s  good-humour,  or  cause  her 
face  to  lose  for  a  moment  the  imperturbable  smile  which 
she  wore.  She  had  everything  she  wished  for.  As 
for  her  unpopularity  with  those  of  her  own  sex  at  Ryde, 
she  did  not  care  one  button  about  it.  “  How  those 
women  hate  me  !”  Mrs.  Chafferton  was  in  the  habit  of 
remarking  to  her  friend  Miss  Blythe,  “  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  quite  welcome  to  do  so.”  Mrs.  Chafferton’s 
popularity  amongst  the  lords  of  creation  assembled  at 
Ryde  was  an  established  fact.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
say  that  she  was  not  in  the  least  a  beauty,  that  she  was 
no  longer  young,  and  so  on.  She  held  her  own,  and 
held  it  victoriously ;  there  were  persons  who  thought 
she  did  a  good  deal  more.  As  for  the  circumstance 
that  no  person  seemed  to  know  anything  about  her 
antecedents,  what  did  that  matter?  Mrs.  Chafferton 
had  a  beautiful  villa  in  the  direction  of  Sea  View,  and 
was  surrounded  at  every  point  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  which  the  riches  of  this  world  are  able  to 
supply.  If  she  excited  a  good  deal  of  mystification,  she 
rather  liked  it  than  otherwise. 

That  Mrs.  Chafferton  had  some  little  time  since  passed 
the  first  heyday  of  bloom  and  youth,  was  indisputable. 
She  was  not,  indeed,  of  the  exact  age  at  which  her 
feminine  detractors  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  her 
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down,  but  she  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
blushing  maiden  of  eighteen  that  the  well-developed 
flower  does  to  the  timidly  shrinking  rosebud.  Her 
enemies  said  that  she  painted  ;  this  was  probably  untrue. 
Still  there  was  a  bright  lustrous  tint  on  Mrs.  Chafler- 
ton’s  cheeks  which  showed  that  Nature  had  employed 
on  them  her  richest  and  ripest  colours.  Her  dress, 
though  examined  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view, 
was  proof  against  criticism.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Chalfer- 
ton’s  costume  was  a  little  hist,  but  it  was  of  the  very 
best  style  of  fastness,  and  great  was  the  jealousy  pro¬ 
voked  amongst  the  fair  occupants  of  Rydc  pier  by 
tne  multitude  of  suits  in  which  she  used  to  make  her 
appearance. 

“  By  George !”  said  little  Fuz'/le,  of  the  202nd  regi¬ 
ment,  quartered  at  Gosport,  who  used  to  come  over  to 
Ryde  pier  every  band-day,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enjoying  Mrs.  Chafferton’s  society,  “  she’s  something 
like  a  woman  !  Hang  it !  you  can  really  talk  to  her. 
She’s  got  something  to  say  for  herself.  Upon  my  soul 
I  hate  girls.  Give  me  a  widow  on  the  other  side  of 
thirtv,  if  you  want  to  escape  being  bored.” 

Not  that  there  were  any  very  pronounced  signs  of 
widowhood  in  Mrs.  Chafl'erton’s  dress  ;  she  had  de¬ 
cidedly  arrived  at  the  stage  of  mitigated  or  totally  extinct 
affliction,  and  as  you  looked  at  her  on  this  particular 
morning,  walking  with  Captain  Musters,  in  her  very 
neat  white  and  mauve  yachting  suit,  you  would  have 
said  that  grief  for  a  departed  husband  was  the  last  thing 
that  lay  heavy  upon  her  heart.  Who  the  departed  Chaf- 
ferton  was,  no  person  at  Rydc  seemed  to  knov\ .  Mrs. 
Charterton  never  dwelt  upon  the  virtues  of  her  former 
spouse,  or  even  mentioned  his  name,  not  even  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Musters  in  her  most  communicative  moments.  It 
was  concluded  that  this  lamented  gentleman  must  have 
been  a  man  of  means,  for  the  villa  which  Mrs.  Charter- 
ton  had  taken  was  expensive,  and  the  style  in  which 
that  lady  lived  was  considerable.  Children  she  had 
none.  ^liss  Blythe  was  her  only  companion,  a  young 
lady  of  a  happy,  volatile  disposition,  in  whose  welfare 
Mrs.  Charterton  seemed  to  take  considerable  interest. 
Meanwhile  Captain  Musters  was  devoting  his  whole 
attention  to  Mrs.  Charterton,  and  was  evidently  in  high 
favour  with  that  lady. 

“I  am  really  surprised,”  said  Mrs.  Howsell  to  her 
next-door  neighbour,  “that  Captain  Musters  should 
have  the  countenance  to  go  on  in  such  a  fashion  with  that 
widow,  who,  goodness  only  knows  how,  has  made  her 
way  so  quickly  here.” 

“Widow,  indeed,”  responded  Mrs.  Howsell’s  friend, 
“  I  don’t  believe  she’s  any  more  a  widow  than  you  or 
I.  My  firm  opinion,  my  dear  Mrs.  Howsell,  is  that 
she  has  left  her  husband,  and  that  Mr.  Charterton  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  separation  from  her. 
Depend  upon  it,  there’s  something  very  odd  .about  the 
whole  affair.” 

Mrs.  Howscll’s  friend,  however,  was  a  lady  who 
was  renowned  for  discovering  mysteries  where  none  in 
reality  existed,  and  for  seeing  rather  farther  into  a  brick 
wall  than  most  people.  I’o  the  world  in  general  at 
Ryde  Mrs.  Charterton  stood  in  much  the  same  simple 
relation  as  the  primrose  to  Peter  Bell,  and  was  merely 


a  flourishing  widow  in  quest  of  a  husband,  fast  and 
frisky  in  truth,  and  as  such  a  most  dangerous  rival  to 
the  large  contingent  of  younger  and  unmarried  ladies 
who  had  resorted  to  that  pleasantest  of  southern 
watering-places  in  search  of  precisely  similar  game. 

II. — l’iiommg  propose. 

jT  was  the  night  of  the  regatta  ball  at  Ryde.  The 
Victoria  Club-house  had  been  turned  inside  out, 
upside  down,  and  what  not  else,  to  receive  its  company. 
The  balcony,  by  means  of  an  improvised  outer  wall  of 
cocoa-nut  matting,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  very 
effective  colonnade,  and  the  ordinary  club  dining-room 
was  a  remarkably  successful  supper-room.  As  for  the 
little  apartment  dedicated  to  whist,  it  figured  as  a  con¬ 
servatory,  sacred  for  the  nonce  to  the  purposes  of  flirta¬ 
tion  and  retirement.  Everything  was  passing  off'  with 
the  utmost  success  and  everybody  who  was  anybody 
was  at  the  ball,  Mrs.  Charterton,  of  course,  amongst 
the  number. 

Mrs.  Chafferton  had  determined  to  make  the  occasion 
one  of  signal  triumph.  She  was  dressed  in  a  style  so 
appropriate  as  to  be  artistic. 

“  Well,  Laura,”  had  been  the  lady’s  words  to  bfiss 
Blythe  as  they  mutually  criticised  each  other’s  toilette 
before  stepping  into  the  brougham  which  was  to  drive 
them  to  the  ball-room,  “do  you  think  I  shall  do.^  Shall 
I  or  shall  I  not  effect  the  conquest  of  Captain  Musters’ 
heart 

“  My  dear,”  replied  Miss  Blythe,  “you  look  perfect ; 
but  how  cruel  you  are  to  trifle  with  Captain  ISIusters’ 
affections  in  this  way  !” 

“  Never  mind,  Laura,  when  I  give  him  up — if  I  do 
give  him  up — you  shall  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  his  homage 
if  you  will  :  he  is  as  easy  to  lead  as  a  child,  and  you 
will  find  him  in  excellent  training,  I  promise  you.” 

As  for  the  hero  of  these  comments,  he  had  thought 
a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Chafferton  since  the  morning  when 
we  first  saw  him  escorting  her  up  and  down  the  pier. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  captain  was  perfectly 
willing  to  allow  the  acquaintance  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  passing  flirtation,  if  he  could  induce  Mrs. 
Chafferton  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  case.  Captain 
Musters  had  ascert.ained  to  his  own  s.itisfaction  that  the 
widow’s  income  was  considerable,  and  a  considerable 
income  was  precisely  the  thing  for  which  he  was  on  the 
look-out  just  now.  And  really  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  Mrs.  Chafferton  was  an  uncommonly  jolly 
sort  of  woman.  People  said  she  was  fast.  Well,  was 
not  that  a  great  deal  better  than  your  bread-and-butter 
misses,  who  were  scarcely  capable  of  looking  you  in 
the  face  without  a  blush  and  a  shudder  ?  The  captain 
had  arrived  at  th.at  period  of  his  existence  when  inno¬ 
cence  and  ignorance  failed  to  possess  .any  charms  for 
him,  and  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ladies  of  the  Mrs. 
Charterton  stamp  decidedly  did.  As  for  the  stories 
which  he  had  heard  whispered  about  the  lady,  our  friend 
was  not  of  a  particularly  sensitive  turn  of  mind,  and  he 
cared  nothing  for  them.  He  was  quite  willing  to  take 
Mrs.  Chafferton  for  what  she  was  ;  a  very  agreeable 
woman,  and  a  widow  of  well-est.tblished  fortune :  he 
asked  no  more. 
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“  Deuced  moderate  of  you,  I  call  it,”  said  his  friend 
Mr.  Percival  Graves,  to  whom  the  captain  had  revealed 
hb  sentiments.  “Not  quite  certain,  though,  whether 
you  will  find  it  quite  as  easy  to  go  in  and  win  as  you 
seem  to  think.” 

“  By  George !”  said  the  capt  lin,  thinking  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  significant  interchange  of  hand  pressures  only 
the  other  night  on  the  pier,  “  I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
I’ll  bet  you  an  even  pony  that  in  six  months’  time  hirs. 
Gharterton  is  Mrs.  Musters. 

“  Done  !”  said  Mr.  Graves,  with  imperturbable  cool¬ 
ness  booking  the  bet,  and  I  shall  be  deuced  glad  to  lose 
the  money  if  you  win  such  a  stake,  old  boy.” 

“  Now,  Laura,”  remarked  Mrs.  Chaff erton  to  her 
friend  shortly  before  the  brougham  deposited  them  at 
the  ball-room  door,  “  mark  me  :  see  if  Captain  Musters 
doesn’t  put  his  foot  in  it  to-night.” 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  the  captain 
was  anxious  to  find  an  opportunity  of  breathing  forth 
his  passion  in  the  ear  of  the  blooming  widow,  the 
blooming  widow  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  him. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Mrs.  Chafferton  was  a 
flirt  by  nature  ;  she  flirted  for  the  fun  of  it ;  the  occu¬ 
pation  imparted  to  her  a  delightful  consciousness  of  her 
own  power,  and  she  gloried  in  its  display.  That  evening 
she  showed  to  great  advantage.  Her  figure  was  admi¬ 
rably  set  ofF  by  her  dress,  “cut  shamefully  low”  said 
jealous  mammas  ;  but  this  was,  of  course,  fancy,  and 
the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Chafferton  comported  herself 
when  subjected  to  the  close  and  not  very  friendly 
criticism  of  which  she  knew  she  was  running  the 
gauntlet,  gave  proof  of  diplomatic  powers  worthy  of  a 
'Falleyrand  or  a  Metternich. 

“  By  Jove !”  said  Captain  Musters  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Graves,  “  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  she’s  an  uncom¬ 
monly  stylish  woman.” 

“  flow  that  Mrs.  Chafferton  is  setting  her  cap  at 
Captain  Musters  !”  was  the  verdict  of  ball-room  opinion 
generally  that  night.  “  I  declare  she  has  waltzed  three 
times  with  him  consecutively.  I  wonder  she  does  not 
see  in  what  very  ill  taste  it  is  for  a  woman  of  her  age 
to  have  so  many  round  dances  as  she  does.” 

Even  if  Mrs.  Chafferton  had  heard  any  of  these  com¬ 
ments  she  would  have  been  whollv  heedless  of  them, 
for  it  was  not  her  nature  to  be  affected  in  any  way, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  by  the  opinions  which  her 
doings  elicited.  It  was  Mrs.  Chafferton’s  idea  that 
having  secured  as  much  of  worldly  goods  as  she  desired 
to  have,  she  had  nothing  but  to  enjoy  them  as  best  she 
could  and  in  whatever  manner  she  pleased.  She  could 
afford  to  set  herself,  in  great  measure,  above  popular 
opinion,  and  she  did  so.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  one  who  was  less  a  slave  to  the  conventional  pro¬ 
prieties  than  Mrs.  Chafferton. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  certain  apart¬ 
ment  originally  designed  as  a  whist-room,  but  devoted 
for  the  special  purposes  of  that  evening  to  a  conserva¬ 
tory.  It  was  lavishly  supplied  with  shrubs  of  every 
land,  rare  exotics,  and  tropical  flowers.  There  were 
extemporaneous  fountains,  with  their  attendant  naiads 
in  their  accustomed  attire.  You  might  sit  at  the  further 
end  of  this  delightful  retreat  and,  visible  to  none,  hear 


the  strains  of  music  and  the  buzz  of  the  dancers, 
mellowed  by  distance  till  they  seemed  like  the  sounds 
of  a  dream.  In  a  word,  the  surroundings  of  the  place, 
the  fragrant  air,  the  leafy  seclusion,  and  what  not  else, 
were  above  everything  calculated  to  provoke  flirtation 
and  inspire  sentiment. 

It  was  hither  that  Captain  Musters  and  Mrs.  Chaffer¬ 
ton  had  strayed  in  the  intervals  of  the  dance.  I'he 
captain  had  suggested  a  change  of  atmosphere,  and  the 
widow — “  Musters’  widow  ”  as  she  was  now  generally 
called — had  slipped  her  arm  into  his,  and,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  a  look  that  was  absolutely  killing, 
readily  assented.  Fate  was  evidently  disposed  to  be 
auspicious,  and  the  hopeful  bosom  of  the  captain  beat 
high  as  he  escorted  his  fliir  charge  into  this  seductive 
abode  of  coolness  and  flowers.  Already  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening  had  worn  away,  but  no  opportunity 
had  yet  occurred  ;  now  it  had  come,  and  the  captain, 
full  of  courage  and  not  devoid  of  champagne — for  the 
witching  hour  of  supper  had  passed — determined  not  to 
delay  by  a  moment  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Even  had  the  captain  been  a  nervous  man,  Mrs. 
Chafferton  v/as  just  the  sort  of  lady  to  put  him  at  his 
ease  in  a  very  short  space  of  time-,  but  a  nervous  man 
was  pre-eminently  what  the  captain  was  not.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  of  the  gentlemen  present 
that  evening  any  one  ranked  higher  in  his  own  esti¬ 
mation  than  Captain  Musters. 

“  By  George !”  w.as  the  mental  soliloquy  of  the 
captain — who,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  by  no  means 
a  bad-looking  man,  and  whose  years  were  something 
less  than  forty — as  he  had  seen  himself  reflected  in  the 
glass  that  evening  on  the  completion  of  his  dress — “  By 
George  !  I  rather  flatter  myself  that  my  pony  with 
Graves  is  pretty  safe.” 

Mrs.  Chafferton  took  occasion  to  remark  that  a  very 
fine  cactus  plant  immediately  in  front  of  them  came 
from  her  garden,  and  was  lent  by  her  for  the  occasion. 
This  naturally  paved  the  way  for  a  compliment  from 
Captain  Musters  on  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  grounds 
and  gardens  belonging  to  London  House,  Mrs.  Chaf¬ 
ferton’s  residence. 

“  Yes,”  said  Captain  Musters’  widow,  “  it  is  a  pretty 
place  enough only  I  assure  you  I  find  it  horribly 
dull  sometimes.  You  see  one  is  not  accustomed  to 
being  always  alone,  and  though  Laura — Miss  Blythe  I 
mean — is  everything  that  is  nice  and  charming,  yet 

there  are  moments  when  one - ”  And  here  Mrs. 

Chafferton  gave  an  eloquent  sigh,  and  looked  earnestly 
into  Captain  Musters’  face. 

“  By  jingo  !”  thought  the  captain  to  himself,  “  if  this 
is  not  encouragement  I  should  like  to  know  what  is.” 

An  interval  of  silence  ensued.  Captain  Musters  was 
thinking  as  to  the  best  way  of  putting  the  question 
which  he  desired  to  ask.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
left  hand  of  this  gentleman — the  right  was  placed 
immediately  behind  birs.  Chafferton  on  the  back  of  the 
bench  on  which  they  were  sitting — found  its  way  to 
the  lady’s  fan ;  next  it  touched  Mrs.  Chafferton’s  little 
linger,  which  was  idly  toying  with  the  fashionable 
device  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  coolness  and 
the  next  thing  was  that  the  captain  gently  took  in 
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his  the  whole  hand  of  his  hiir  companion,  hirs. 
Chatferton  oti'ored  no  resistance. 

“  Why  do  you  hold  my  h.and,  Captain  Musters  r” 
asked  the  lady  ;  “  supposing  some  t)f  these  good  people 
in  the  ball-room  were  to  see,  what  do  you  think  they 
would  say  r” 

The  captain  was  growing  excited. 

“  Oh,  Julia !  let  me  tell  you  all  I  have  to  say  !” 
burst  forth  our  friend  ;  he  had  ascertained  from  Miss 
Blythe’s  mode  of  addressing  Mrs.  Charf'erton  what  the 
Christian  name  of  “  his  widow”  was — “  Oh,  Julia  !” 

“  Hush,  Captain  Musters,’’  interrupted  Mrs.  Chatfer¬ 
ton  ;  “  see,  here  are  Mr.  Graves  and  hliss  Blythe 
coming  to  disturb  us.  Too  bad,  isn’t  it  ?  But  call  on 
me  about  lunch-time  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
all  you  have  to  say  then,  if  you  will,  I  promise  you.” 

hir.  Graves  and  Miss  Blythe  assuredly  were  coming, 
and  the  faces  of  both  wore  a  curiously  amused  look  when 
they  came  up. 

“  We  want  you  to  be  our  vis-a-vis  in  the  Lancers, 
which  they’re  just  now  forming,”  said  Miss  Blythe. 

As  for  Captain  Musters,  he  seemed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  to  tread  upon  air.  liis  opportunity  had 
come,  and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  it.  Had  he  not 
as  good  as  won  his  “  fair  widow”  now  ?  and  as  the 
captain  reflected  upon  the  little  episode  in  the  impro¬ 
vised  conservatory,  he  felt  disposed  to  wave  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  raise  the  cry  of  lo  triumphe. 

“  By  Jove  !”  thought  Musters  more  than  once  over 
his  havannah,  which  he  smoked  before  turning  in, 
“  how  uncommonly  cool  these  widows  arc  !  By  Gad  ! 
she  asked  me  to  come  and  propose  to  her  to-morrow  ; 
that’s  to-day  ;  just  as  easily  as  she  might  have  asked  me 
what  day  of  the  month  it  was.” 

III. — MAIS  NON  DISPOSE. 

IT  was  the  morning  after  the  ball.  That  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  overnight  had  been  prolonged  till  that  period 
at  which,  in  accordance  with  the  customary  laws  of 
nature,  “  daylight  doth  appear,”  seemed  to  have  made 
no  difference  with  society  at  Ryde.  Young  ladies  were 
up  as  early  as  usual,  without  the  least  trace  about  them 
of  unduly  abbreviated  slumber  ;  and  as  for  the  gentle¬ 
men,  sleep  apparently  was  one  of  the  last  things  which 
they  required. 

As  for  Captain  Musters,  he  strollccf  out  on  the  pier 
after  his  breakfast,  but  he  met  neither  Mrs.  Chafferton 
nor  Miss  Blythe,  while  neither  was  his  friend  Mr.  Graves 
anj-wherc  to  be  seen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Captain  Musters  wandered 
about  somewhat  uneasily  till  noon  had  struck.  To  be 
sure,  the  prospect  seemed  promising  enough.  He 
might  indeed  consider  that  the  affair  was  as  good  as 
settled  already.  Mrs.  Chafferton  would  scarcely  have 
asked  him  to  come  and  tell  her  all  he  had  to  say  unless 
she  was  disposed  to  listen  to  it  favourably.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  captain  felt  justified  in  commencing 
already  to  draw  a  very  pretty  picture  of  the  future  which 
awaited  him.  How  much  exactly  ^Irs.  Chafferton  had 
he  did  not  quite  know  ;  it  w'as,  undoubtedly,  some¬ 
thing  considerable,  and  enough  to  keep  him  going  in  a 
very  snug  manner.  Captain  Musters  deliberated  with 


himself  whether  he  would  or  would  not  keep  on  laDiidon 
House.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  he  would  ;  then  he 
would  certainly  have  a  little  box  in  Scotland,  and  he 
had  absolutely  set  his  heart  upon  one  of  those  little 
bijou  houses  in  St.  James’s-square.  It  was  a  delightful 
prospect,  certainly,  and  for  the  ninety-ninth  time  that 
morning  the  captain  congratulated  himself  on  his 
luck. 

Twelve-thirty,  and  Captain  Musters  thought  he  would 
stroll  in  the  direction  of  J.ondon  House.  One  o’clock 
had  not  sounded  when  he  knocked  at  Mrs.  Chaffer- 
ton’s  front  door.  “  Mrs.  Chafferton  r”  “  Yes — Mrs. 
Chafferton  was  in  and  the  trim  little  maid-servant 
conducted  him  along  the  rambling  passage  which  led 
into  the  delicious  drawing-room. 

Yes,  there  sat  Mrs.  Chatferton,  looking  more  charming 
than  ever  ii)  her  perfectly-fitting  morning  dress ;  but 
she  was  not  alone.  On  the  ottoman,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  was  a  gentleman  who  seemed  perfectly  at 
home,  of  a  not  very  impressive  appearance,  and  of,  say, 
fifty  years  of  age.  At  the  mention  of  Captain  Musters’ 
name  he  rose  from  his  place,  and  without  the  slightest 
ceremony  in  the  way  of  introduction  heartily  shook  hands 
with  the  astonished  visitor. 

“  Very  glad  to  see  you,  sir.” 

To  which  comment  Captain  Musters,  though  why 
he  did  not  know,  returned  the  reply  that  he — the  un¬ 
known — was  very  kind. 

Mrs.  Chafferton  discussed  the  ball  of  last  night. 
Captain  Musters  anathematised  the  presence  of  ^Irs. 
Chafferton’s  visitor.  "Who  on  earth  could  he  be  ? 
Mrs.  Chafferton  seemed  on  very  easy  and  intimate 
terms  with  him. 

“  Very  pleasant,”  remarked  this  mysterious  gentle¬ 
man,  “  to  get  out  of  town,  especially  at  this  period  of 
the  year.” 

Captain  Musters  rejoined  that  he  had  an  idea  that 
there  was  no  person  in  town  just  now.  The  unknown 
walked  up  to  the  window,  and,  looking  out  on  the 
garden,  commented  on  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

“On  my  word,  Julia,”  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Chafferton,  “  I  think  you’ve  done  uncommonly  well.” 

“  Julia  !  Then  this  creature  was  a  relation — a 
brother — a  something  of  that  sort,”  reflected  Captain 
Musters  to  himself.  Meanwhile,  the  object  of  the 
gallant  gentleman’s  passion  chatted  on  in  the  most 
tantalising  manner  on  any  small  matters  that  turned 
uppermost.  Well,  the  captain  supposed  that  on  the 
principle  that  all  things  come  to  those  who  wait,  the 
opportunity  which  he  sought  would  come  also — after 
lunch,  perhaps,  when  this  objectionable  relative,  who¬ 
ever  he  might  be,  might  be  e.xpected  temporarily  to 
disappear. 

A  knock  at  the  door  ;  Mr.  Graves  was  announced ; 
and  presently  Miss  Blythe  entered  the  room.  Another 
knock,  and  the  company  were  informed  that  “  lunch 
was  waiting.” 

“  Now,  Captain  Musters,”  remarked  the  gentleman 
who  had  greeted  the  gallant  officer  so  cordially  on  his 
arrival,  “  will  you  kindly  give  your  arm  to  my  wife  r” 
And  Mrs.  Chafferton,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  quickly 
slid  her  hand  through  the  arm  of  tlie  astonished  Musters. 
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What  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  rational  meant  this 
absurd  masquerade  ?  “  His  wife  !”  Why,  but  she  was 

to  have  been  Musters’;  and  had  not  he  come  hither  for 
the  express  purpose  of  asking  her  to  be  so  ? 

I  told  you,  Captain  INIustcrs,  that  you  should  tell 
me  j’our  story  to-day,  if  you  felt  disposed  to  do  so,  when 
you  were  here,”  whispered  Mrs.  Chafferton  into  his  car, 
and  the  whisper  was  followed  by  a  little  low  laugh,  but 
before  the  captain  had  time  to  reply  the  company 
entered  the  dining-room,  and  Musters,  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  found  himself  seated  in  his  place. 

And  a  dream  it  assuredly  seemed.  There  was  the 
stranger  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  making  city  jokes, 
and  full  of  commercial  pleasantries.  An  importation  from 
the  Stock  exchange  that  was  verv  obvious.  Opposite 
him  sat  Mr.  Graves  and  Miss  Blythe,  both  exceedingly 
.unused  about  something. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Chafferton,”  said  that  young  lady,  “  I 
hope  you  have  got  through  the  business  which  detained 
you  in  London,  and  arc  going  to  give  yourself  a  good 
long  holiday  now.” 

“  By  Jove !”  muttered  the  captain,  as  he  gradually 
became  alive  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case  ;  “  sold  again  ! 
How  on  earth  did  thewoman  manage  to  pass  as  awidowr” 

To  say  that  our  friend  enjoyed  his  meal,  or  that  he 
was  free  from  a  considerable  amount  of  mental  agitation, 
would  be  to  say  what  would  scarcely  be  credited.  Who 
on  earth  could  have  suspected  the  thing  And  inwardly 
debating  the  question.  Captain  Musters  rose  from  the 
table  as  soon  as  he  well  could,  pleading  an  engagement. 

“  I  thought, Captain  Musters,”  remarked  Mrs.Chatfer- 
ton,  “  you  were  going  to  keep  this  afternoon  open  ?” 

When  the  captain  reached  the  Victoria  Club  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  lit  a  cigar,  and  consulted 
Bradshaw  apropos  of  the  trains  to  London.  He  had  an 
unpleasant  suspicion  that  the  joke  of  which  he  had 
been  the  victim  would  be  pretty  generally  known  in 
Ryde  by  the  morrow,  and  he  did  not  care  about  being 
on  the  spot. 


“  Confound  her  !  who  on  earth  was  to  know,”  solilo¬ 
quised  the  captain,  “  that  she  was  not  a  widow  ?  She 
had  all  the  ways  of  one.  Well,  she  has  l.'oodwinkcd 
a  great  many  people  besides  me,  that’s  a  comfort.” 

While  Captain  blusters  was  revolving  these  things, 
Mr.  Graves  entered  the  room.  They  were  alone. 

“How  about  the  bet,  old  man,  ch  ?”  was  bir. 
Graves’  inquiry.  “  Too  bad,  isn’t  it  ?” 

But  the  captain  did  not  look  pleasant,  and  hinted  that 
he  was  not  going  to  stand  chalf. 

“  Here’s  a  letter  for  you,  by-the-bye,  from  the  fltir 
and  false  one,”  and  Graves  threw  a  billet-doux  down  upon 
the  table.  It  ran  as  follows  ; — 

“  Dear  Captain  bIcsTERS, — I  am  afraid  you  are 
terribly  angry  with  me,  and  I  think  I  deserve  it.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  because  my  husband  had  to  stay  behind 
me  in  I.ondon,  every  one  here  put  me  down  as  a  widow. 
There  was  no  particular  reason  why  I  should  dispel  the 
illusion.  It  gave  me  a  great  deal  more  freedom  than  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  would  have 
perhaps  allowed  me,  and  freedom  is  my  passion.  I  own 
I  was  wrong  ;  at  the  same  time  I  don’t  think  it  was  more 
than  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond.  Well,  I  have 
confessed  my  penitence — will  you  forgive  me  ?  And 
if  there  is  any  moral  to  be  drawn  from  what  has 
occurred,  it  is — If  you  wish  to  marry  a  widow,  be  sure 
to  ascertain  that  she  is  one  before  you  propose.  I  shall 
be  always  glad  to  see  you,  and  you  may  be  quite  certain 
that  the  little  contretemps  which  has  taken  place  will 
never  be  mentioned  by  me. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“  Julia  Chafferton.” 

This  was  all ;  and  as  Captain  blusters  folded  up  the 
note  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  he  vowed  that,  in  spite  of 
the  trick  which  had  been  played  on  him,  birs.  Chafferton 
was  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  her  sex.  Meanwhile 
the  captain  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  endeavoured  to 
secure  for  himself  the  affections  of  another  widow. 


BOOKS. 


Handbook  for  Nurses  for  the  Sick.  By  Z.  P.  Veitch. 
(London  :  John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington- 
strect.)  This  useful  little  volume  should  be  read  by  all 
mothers  of  families.  Here  are  combined  excellent 
directions  for  surgical  as  well  as  general  nursing,  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  sick  beds,  for  preventing  bed-sores, 
for  band.aging,  dressing  blisters,  and  putting  on  leeches, 
&c.  Although  intended  for  the  use  of  hospital  nurses, 
and  ladies  preparing  to  become  nurses,  this  book  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  essential  to  every  grown  woman 
to  know  so  as  to  be  able  to  .act  in  any  case  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

Advice  to  a  Mother.  Counsel  to  a  J[Iother.  Advice  to 
a  Wife.  By  Henry  Chavasse.  (John  Churchill  and 
.Sons,  London.)  These  excellent  works  contain  advice 
upon  the  health  of  women  and  children,  and  full  direc¬ 
tions  and  regulations  for  the  man.agement  of  mother  and 
child  in  sickness  and  in  health.  By  a  careful  study  of 


these  works  the  most  ignorant  woman  m.ay  fit  herself 
for  the  care  of  children. 

The  Swimming  Baths  of  London.  By  R.  E.  Dudgeon, 
bl.D.  (London  :  Henry  Turner  and  Co.)  An  inte¬ 
resting  brochure  upon  the  Baths  of  London,  and  the 
great  want  of  open-air  bathing-places  in  the  metropolis. 
The  London  cold  baths  are  Peerless  Pool,  City-road ; 
Old  Roman  Bath,  Strand  ;  Old  Ropl  Bath,  Newgate- 
street ;  Cold  Bath,  Clerkenwell ;  Camden  Swimming 
Bath,  Torriano  Avenue.  I'hcre  are  twenty-one  tepid 
swimming-baths  in  London  according  to  bir.  Dudgeon 
one  in  the  blarylebone-road  is  opened  for  ladies  on 
\Vednesd.iys  till  two  o’clock,  and  is  “  a  little  gem  of  a 
bath.  ...  A  spring  board  passes  .across  the  deep  end 
of  the  b.ath.  At  the  shallow  end  is  a  shell  fountain  of 
white  marble,  whence  fresh  water  is  alw.ays  flowing  into 
the  bath  with  a  pleasant  sound.  .  .  .  The  water  is  fresh 
and  clear,  and  the  lighting  and  ventilation  excellent.” 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  HERALDS. 


^ INHERE  arc  luxuries  of  all  sorts  to  be  had  for  money. 
X  “  Money  answereth  all  things.”  We  may  have  a 
pedigree  a  thousand  years  old,  and  a  crest  and  coat 
famous  in  history,  but  the  crest  must  not  appear  on  our 
note-paper  or  finger-ring,  nor  the  coat  on  a  carriage- 
door,  without  paying  tribute  to  the  Exchequer.  It  may 
seem  hard  that  what  your  ancestor  won  in  fair  fight — or 
otherwise — should  be  denied  to  you  under  a  penalty. 
You  may  stand,  if  you  please,  gratis  in  your  sire’s  shoes, 
but  his  old  coat  you  must  not  adopt  without  condoning 
the  matter  with  the  State. 

No  doubt  there  should  be  stringent  rules  and  the  full 
force  of  law  to  save  you  from  having  your  coat  stolen 
or  a  malappropriation  of  your  crest.  Such  sort  of 
kleptomania  is  not  uncommon ;  but  whether  there  be 
law  to  punish  it  is  a  little  uncertain.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
find  out — even  with  the  help  of  all  the  heralds  that  ever 
wore  tabards — whether  or  no  a  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  or 
Robinson  came  of  the  ancestral  Smith,  Brown,  Jones, 
or  Robinson  to  whom  the  arms  were  granted. 

Rushforth  mentions,  in  his  peculiarly  quaint  language, 
Nvhich  seems  to  adapt  itself  so  admirably  to  the  subject, 
the  following  curious  proceedings  in  the  Earl  Marshal’s 
Court  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. ; — 

About  this  time.  West,  Lord  Delaware,  commenced 
a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Honour,  or  Lord  Marshal’s  Court, 
against  one  who  went  by  that  name.  The  case  was  : 
a  person  of  a  far  different  name  by  birth,  and  but  an 
ostler,  having  by  his  skill  in  wrestling  in  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields  got  the  name  of  Jack  of  the  West,  coming  after¬ 
wards  to  be  an  innkeeper  and  getting  a  good  estate, 
assumes  the  name  of  West  and  the  arms  of  the  family 
of  the  Lord  Delaware,  and  gets  from  the  heralds  his 
pedigree,  drawn  through  three  or  four  generations  from 
the  fourth  son  of  one  of  the  1  .ords  Delaware  ;  and  his 
son,  whom  he  bred  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  presuming 
upon  this  pedigree  to  take  place  of  some  gentlemen,  his 
neighbours  in  Hampshire,  they  procured  him  to  be  cited 
by  the  Lord  Delaware  in  this  court,  where  at  the 
hearing  he  produces  his  patent  from  the  heralds.  But 
so  it  fell  out,  that  an  .ancient  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
West  and  family  of  Delaware,  and  named  in  the 
pedigree,  who  had  been  long  beyond  sea  and  conceived 
to  be  dead,  and  now  newly  returned,  whose  son,  as  it 
'^eerns,  this  young  spark  would  have  had  his  father  to 
have  been,  appeared  in  court  at  the  hearing,  which 
dashed  the  whole  business ;  and  the  pretended  West, 
the  defendant,  was  fined  £$00,  ordered  to  be  degraded, 
and  never  more  to  write  himself  gentleman. 

Many  curious  instances  h.ave  at  intervals  come  before 
the  courts  in  which  there  has  been  a  dispute  as  to 
identity  and  the  consequent  legal  claim  to  armorial 
bearings  and  fair  estates.  The  great  Percy  family — the 
Northumberlands — were  once  upon  a  time  sadly  troubled 
by  an  aspiring  trunkmakcr.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets  the  Percys  had  an  uninterrupted  male 
descent  for  six  hundred  years ;  the  genealogical  tree 


had  fructified  in  nine  barons  by  feudal  tenure,  four 
barons  by  royal  writ,  and  eleven  Earls  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  all  of  whom  had  carried  themselves  well  in  camp 
and  council.  On  the  death,  sonless,  of  Jocelyn  Percy 
(1670),  a  Dublin  trunkmakcr,  named  James  Percy,  Laid 
down  his  hammer,  and  with  the  boldest  effrontery 
claimed  the  earldom.  We  may  readily  imagine  the 
indignation  of  the  outraged  fiunily  :  here  was  a  rude, 
vulgar  mechanic  daring  to  beard  a  haughty  Percy,  and 
not  to  be  put  down  for  full  fifteen  years. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Northumberland — mother 
of  Earl  Jocelyn — on  the  l8th  of  February,  1672,  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  I.ords  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  showing  that  “  one  who  called  himself  James 
Percy  (by  profession  a  trunkmakcr  in  Dublin)  assumes 
to  himself  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
Lord  Percy,  to  the  dishonour  of  that  family.”  'Fhe 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges, 
and  two  days  afterwards  came  in  a  petition  from  the 
trunkmakcr.  Tliis  petition  was  summarily  dismissed. 
But  shortly  afterwards  the  whole  case  came  before  the 
peers,  the  trunkmakcr  stoutly  asserting  his  claim,  and 
the  dowager  countess  charging  him  with  being  an 
impostor.  The  mechanic  found  no  friend  in  the  House 
but  Arthur  Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  whose  voice 
went  for  nothing  among  so  many  ;  therefore  the  trunk- 
maker’s  claims  were  altogether  ignored,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  vulgar  person  was  finally  silenced. 

Not  so.  The  trunkmakcr  appc.aled  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Law,  instituted  actions  for  scandal  and  eject¬ 
ment  against  various  parties,  and  five  suits  were  tried 
between  the  ye.trs  1674  1 68 1.  A  Mr.  James 

Clark  was  sued  for  scandal  in  declaring  the  Percy  an 
impostor,  but  here  the  trunkmakcr  was  nonsuited,  which 
in  a  printed  sntement  he  attributed  to  the  collusion  of 
his  attorney,  and  adds  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  stood  up  and  said  aloud 
in  open  court,  “  that  the  claimant  had  proved  himself  a 
true  Percy  by  father,  mother,  grandfather,  and  grand¬ 
mother,  and  of  the  blood  and  family  of  the  Pcrcys  of 
Northumberland,  and  th.it  he  did  verily  believe  the 
claimant  was  cousin  and  next  heir  male  to  Jocelyn,  late 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  only  he  was  afraid  he  had 
taken  the  descent  too  high.”  It  is  further  st.ited  that 
the  Chief  Justice  on  entering  his  carriage  observed  tr> 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  “  I  verily  believe  he  (James  Percy) 
hath  as  much  right  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland 
as  I  have  to  this  coach  and  horses  which  I  have  bought 
and  paid  for.”  Next  a  Mr.  Wright  got  into  difficulty. 
He  had  been  free  in  his  expressions  about  Percy,  and 
doubtful  of  legitimacy,  and  having  no  proof  oneway  or  the 
other,  he  got  involved  to  the  extent  of  £'$00.  'Fhen  the 
trunkmakcr  had  protracted  litigation  with  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  once  .again  in  the  face  of  the  peers 
demanded  his  claims,  and  was  rejected,  his  only  friend 
in  the  House  being  Lord  Anglesey.  The  matter  still 
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went  on,  but  without  conclusion.  The  lords  were 
compelled  to  consider  it  in  equity,  but  they  continued  to 
put  it  off  from  one  time  to  another.  But  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1689,  a  petition  from  James  Percy  was  read 
and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Privileges  “  to  consider 
thereof,  and  of  several  rcllections  in  it,  and  wh.at  is  fit 
to  be  done  to  prevent  disturbance  by  the  same  James 
Percy,  who  hath  so  often  troubled  the  House  in  this 
matter,  and  to  report  thereon.” 

The  peers  were  of  opinion  that,  right  or  wrong,  the 
conduct  of  the  trunkmaker  was  insolent  and  provoking. 
'I'hey  decreed  that  his  pretensions  were  “  groundless, 
false,  and  scandalous,”  and  it  was  further  ordered  and 
adjudged  “  that  therefore  the  petition  of  the  said  James 
Percy  be  and  is  hereby  dismissed  the  House,  and  that 
the  same  James  Percy  shall  be  brought  before  the  four 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  wearing  a  paper  upon  his 
breast,  on  which  these  words  shall  be  written:  The 
False  and  Impudent  Pretender  to  the  Earldom 
or  Northumderland.”  After  this  final  decision,  the 
end  of  a  battle  of  fifteen  years,  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  James  Percy’s  claim.  He  seems  to  have  given  it  up, 
but  the  question  is  still  open  : — Had  he  not  a  claim  ? 
Ford  Chief  Justice  Hale  seemed  very  edear  about  it. 
The  trunkmaker’s  son,  Anthony  Percy,  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  in  1699. 

Pottering,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  common  phrase, 
over  half-obliter.ated  parchments,  worn-out  tombstones, 
and  armorial  bearings,  very  doubtful  of  significance, 
we  are  brought  into  association  with  many  quaint  old 
stories  and  strange  privileges  granted  of  old  and  kept 
up  from  generation  to  generation.  There  is  for  instance 
the  right  of  the  Lord  Kingsalc  to  remain  covered  in 
the  presence  of  majesty  : — 

“  And  (ho  kin?  ho  pnvo  this  frraccful  honenr 
To  tho  bi>lj  Do  Conroy's  noo, 

That  thoy  over  should  dare  their  holms  to  rrenr 
Deforo  tho  kino’s  own  face ; 

And  tho  sons  of  that  line  of  hernos 
To  this  day  their  rioht  assmiio ; 

For  when  every  head  is  unbonneted 
Thoy  walk  in  cap  and  plume.” 

Vrho  has  not  heard  of  the  Douglas  ? 

“  Douglas,  Dou-las,  tender  and  t;-.:,''.” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
a  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas, 
betrothed  to  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fascinating  of  women,  and  the  prospect  before  her 
seemed  to  be  everything  that  could  be  desired ;  but 
unfortunately  her  sunny  days  were  clouded  ;  the  pro¬ 
jected  marriage  between  herself  and  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
keith  was  broken  olf,  and  for  many  years  the  lady  lived 
in  comparative  seclusion,  and  rejected  all  ofibrs  of 
marriage.  But  in  1746,  when  she  was  forty-eight 
years  old,  she  was  privately  married  to  a  BIr.  Stewart, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Stewart,  of  Crantully.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  and  without  fortune,  and  their  only 
means  of  subsistence  was  a  grant  of  ;^30O  a  year, 
made  to  Lady  Jane  by  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Douglas. 
The  newly-married  pair — the  marriage  being  unknown 
to  the  duke — went  .abroad  and  resided  on  the  Continent 
for  about  three  years.  At  the  close  of  1 749  they 


returned  to  London,  and  brought  with  them  two  male 
children,  who  it  was  asserted  were  the  issue — at  twin 
birth — of  tho  marriage.  By  this  time  the  duke  had 
discovered  the  marriage,  and  had  abruptly  stopped  his 
sister’s  allowance ;  wretched  poverty  followed,  and 
Mr.  Stewart,  deeply  involved  in  debt,  was  thrown  into 
prison.  Driven  to  desperation  by  the  cold  neglect  of 
her  brother,  l,ady  Jane  addressed  a  petition  to  Mr. 
Pelham,  Secretary  of  State  -,  he  humanely  interested  him¬ 
self  in  her  sad  case,  and  a  royal  grant  was  made  to  her 
of  jT ^00  a  year. 

'I’his  sum,  altiiough  it  must  have  been  an  immense 
relief  to  the  unfortunate  pair,  does  not  seem,  owing 
probably  to  accumulated  debt,  to  have  lilted  them  be¬ 
yond  penury.  Lady  Jane  went  to  Edinburgh,  taking 
the  two  boys  with  her,  and  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  her  brother.  On  returning 
to  London  she  left  the  children  under  the  c.arc  of  a 
woman  who  had  formerly  been  in  her  employment.  The 
youngest  of  the  twins,  Sholto  Thomas  Stewart,  died  on 
the  14th  Mav,  1753,  and  Lady  Jane  seems  to  have  been 
much  affected  by  the  loss,  her  health  gave  way,  and  she 
died  in  the  following  November.  The  forlorn  condi¬ 
tion  of  Archibald,  the  surviving  twin,  excited  the  gene¬ 
rous  compassion  of  Lady  Schaw,  who  saw  that  he  was 
properly  educated  and  maintained.  In  1759  Mr.  Stewart 
came  into  the  baronetcy  and  estates  of  Grantully,  and  he 
immediately  executed  a  bond  of  provision  for  his  son,  to 
the  amount  of  ^2 ,  i^oo.  In  this  deed  he  describes  Archi¬ 
bald  as  his  son  by  Lady  Jane  Douglas. 

The  Duke  of  Douglas  still  continued  firm  in  his 
refusal  to  have  any  association  with  his  nephew ;  he 
lived  in  almost  secludon,  and  never  was  society  more 
taken  by  surprise  than  when  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Douglas  of  hlaines.  Immediately 
after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  the  duchess  took 
up  the  cause  of  young  Stewart,  and  exercised  herself  to 
the  utmost  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  ;  at  first 
all  her  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  for  some  time  the  sub¬ 
ject  led  to  a  separation  ;  at  last,  however,  the  duke  was 
induced  to  execute  a  deed  by  which,  in  the  event  of  his 
do.ath  without  heirs  of  his  body,  Archibald  Douglas, 
alias  Stewart,  a  minor,  and  son  of  the  deceased  Lady 
jane  Douglas,  his  sister,  would  succeed  him. 

On  the  death  of  the  duke  proceedings  were  taken  for 
putting  .Stewart  into  possesr.ion  of  his  title  and  property. 
'Fhe  first  necessarv  step  was  to  examine  before  a  jurv 
his  credentials,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  the  true  heir. 
It  was  disputed  by  the  guardians  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  averred  that  Stev.'.art  was  not  the  son  of  the  late 
Lady  Jane  Douglas,  and  that  the  story  of  her  giving 
birth  to  twins  was  a  total  fabrication. 

The  evidence  adduced  was  of  the  most  conflicting 
character  -,  on  the  side  of  Douglas  (.Stewart)  there  were 
the  depositions  of  several  witnesses  that  they  had  everv 
reason  to  believe  the  lady  to  have  been  enceinte  at  the 
time  mentioned  ;  there  was  ]\Irs. I lewit,  testifying  to  the 
actual  delivery,  at  Paris,  on  the  loth  July,  1748  ;  there 
were  plenty  of  witnesses  to  testify  that  Lady  Jane  and 
Sir  John  Stewart  had  always  acknowledged  their  child  ; 
there  was  a  vast  mass  of  document.ary  evidence  in  the 
way  of  letters,  all  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  question  ; 
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and  there  were  four  letters  in  particular,  written  by 
Pierre  La  INIarre,  who  was  said  to  be  the  accoucheur 
who  delivered  the  lady,  all  of  which  fully  contirined  her 
ladyship’s  statements,  llcyond  this  was  the  solemn  de¬ 
claration  of  Sir  John  Stewart  himself  on  his  deathbed  that 
the  boy  was  his  own,  lawfully  begotten  of  Lady  Jane. 

.  But  then,  on  the  other  side,  the  evidence  was  apparently 
overwhelmingly  strong.  All  the  dates  were  contradicted 
it  was  shown  that  the  dates  given  by  Stewart’s  witnesses 
were  inconsistent  with  themselves  ;  the  boy,  so  it  was 
shown,  was  not  born  on  the  day  he  was  said  to  have  been 
born  ;  he  was  not  born  at  the  place  he  was  said  to  have 
been  born,  bladame  La  Brunne,  in  whose  house  it  was 
asserted  the  delivery  took  place,  was  a  myth  :  she  and 
her  daughter  never  had  any  real  existence.  Everything 
seemed  clearly  to  show  that  Lady  Jane’s  dates  and  places 
were  altogether  out  of  procurable  evidence.  Then  it 
was  further  asserted  that  two  children  had  mysteriously 
disappeared — “carried  off  from  their  parents  by  British 
persons  then  at  Paris,  and  that  these  British  persons 
were  Sir  John  Stewart,  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  and  Mrs. 
Hewit.” 

'i'here  were  fifteen  judges  to  try  the  case,  and  they 
took  eight  days  to  consider  the  matter ;  then  seven 
voted  one  way,  and  seven  voted  the  other  way,  and  the 
lord  president  gave  his  casting  vote,  and  cast  out  Stewart- 
Douglas.  There  was  an  appeal  from  this  decision,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  reversed  by 
the  House  of  Peers.  Douglas,  son  of  I-ady  J:me,  was 
declared  to  be  her  legitimate  issue,  and  heir  to  the  Duke 
of  Douglas.  He  did  not  assume  the  title,  but  was  created 
Lord  Douglas  in  1796. 

Many  are  the  romantic  stories  to  be  got  out  of  an  old 
coat.  There  are  some  who  gaze  like  “  dumb,  driven 
cattle”  at  the  display  of  armorial  bearings,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  Herald’s  letters,  and  not  at  all  shamefaced 
at  it  cither,  pjut  there  is  a  vast  world  of  human  interest 
— love  and  hate,  and  greed  and  gain — closely  inter¬ 
mingled  with  it.  You  look  at  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
its  dexter  chiefs  and  sinister  points  ;  it  means  something 
or  nothing ;  it  is  not  a  mere  fmciful  display  of  colour 
and  blazonry.  It  belongs  to  the  great  men  of  the  past — 
the  men  who  could  do  marvellous  things. 

In  old  chivalric  times,  when  every  knight  was  as  true 
as  his  sword,  and  c\  cry  lady  as  fair  as  the  dawn,  it  was 
customary  for  the  gentleman  soldier  to  be  iron-clad.  He 
“  carved  at  the  meal  in  gloves  of  steel,  and  drank  the 
red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred.”  So  clothed  in  steel 
from  head  to  foot — 07/>-.y-/).V  being  the  proper  phrase — he 
would  be  far  more  diliicnlt  to  recognise  than  the  best- 
disguised  reveller  who  ever  assisted  at  a  masked  ball. 
We  all  know  that  when  the  fair  Imogen  forgot  her 
vow  and  married,  nobody  suspected  who  was  the 
stranger  knight  until  the  injured  yMoiizo  lifted  his  vizor 
and  exhibited  his  own  decomposed  condition.  With 
his  armour  on  and  his  vizor  down,  the  man  could  not 
be  recognised  by  friend  or  foe,  therefore  when  they 
went  to  battle,  as  in  those  old  heroic  days  they  often 
did,  it  became  necessary  that  the  leading  gentlemen 
should  have  some  sign  which  might  readily  be  recog¬ 
nised.  With  this  purpose  in  view  the  knight’s  shield 
was  painted  with  a  certain  appropriate  or  inappropriate 


device,  and  on  the  top  of  the  knight’s  helmet  was  an  image 
of  the  same  device  in  steel  or  brass  ;  then  the  crest  and 
painted  shield  became  a  safety  and  an  honour  ;  and  when 
the  armour  was  lam  aside,  families  stood  by  their  crests 
and  shields,  and  delighted  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
old  men  of  renown. 

As  the  primary  design  of  crests  and  shields  was  that 
of  easy  recognition,  the  devices  used  were  of  the  plainest 
character,  and  might  be  known  afar  off  almost  as  readily 
as  the  white  plume  of  Navarre.  But  we  have  changed 
all  that  in  our  armorial  bearings,  partly  because  the 
original  intention  is  now  obsolete,  and  chiefly  because 
the  shield  must  tell  a  family  history.  When  our  old 
warriors  thought  it  the  sign  of  a  luean  man  to  write  his 
name,  and  were  almost  as  proud  of  their  mental  igno¬ 
rance  as  they  were  of  their  physical  strength,  heraldry 
was  a  sort  of  symbolic  language,  and  its  ensigns  were 
peculiarly  signiricant.  It  was  reading  made  easy,  and 
was  not  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but  deco¬ 
rated  the  rich  dresses  worn  by  nobles  in  time  of  peace. 
It  was  often  transferred  to  more  durable  material :  the 
sculptor  cut  it  in  the  stone  ;  the  painter  introduced  it 
into  the  stained  windows  ;  coats-of-arms  were  seen  in 
royal  palaces,  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  were 
impressed  on  the  public  money. 

It  is  impossible,  at  least  so  far  as  we  know  of  our 
records,  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  heraldry  be¬ 
gan.  Our  Heralds  know  a  roll  of  arms — a  statement  of 
heraldic  devices — the  earliest,  it  is  supposed, in  England — 
wherein  it  is  set  forth  who  had  them,  who  was  entitled 
to  them.  Now,  it  seems  that  when  the  big  folk  began 
to  emblazon  and  to  quarter  their  shield  or  scutcheon, 
and  the  rest  of  it — the  et-extera,  et-extera  of  the  late 
good  Lord  Derby,  which  et-rxtera  means  so  much — 
they  began  to  quarrel  over  their  points,  as  cribbagers 
over  their  points  of  cribbage,  and  to  make  such  charges 
as  were  aggravating,  and  placed  a  dexter  chief  at  a 
sinister  base.  Then  forthwith  was  there  established  a 
College  of  Heralds — a  court  of  registry  of  armorial 
hearings.  'I'hese  Heralds  devoted  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  who  was  who,  but  they  received  no 
regular  charter  of  corporation  until  the  first  year  of 
Richard  III,,  who  if  he  had  not  a  crooked  back  had 
crooked  ways,  and  perhaps  my  Heralds  favoured  him  in 
pedigree  and  right.  It  would  have  been  but  consistent 
with  the  time  when  crests  meant  power,  and 

“  Tlio  rnt,  (ho  r.it,  and  liovcll  llio  dfij, 

Unit'd  all  Kiij,'laud  under  tlie  lio^.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  conduct 
of  many  country  squires  and  others  was  such  as  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  Government,  or  at  least  it  provoked  some  of 
their  neighbours,  who  roused  up  others  who  roused  up 
more,  until  the  College  of  Arms  sent  out  t.ibarded  com¬ 
missions  for  a  visitation,  who  summoned  before  them 
all  who  had  armorial  bearings  and  made  them  state 
where  they  got  them  and  how,  and  what  they  meant  by 
this  and  that,  and  if  they  could  not  answer  in  that 
social  gathering,  sending  them  off  shamefaced — like  so 
many  pricked  bladders  of  wind  which  had  collapsed. 
These  visitations  were  continued  about  every  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  sundry  little  gentlemen  swelling  into 
oxen  fell  down  straightway  before  heraldic  butchers, 
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and  smashed  in  mad  despair  the  gay  design  of  the 
armorial  oriel. 

And  there  is  in  this  a  species  of  justice  ;  it  is  sin  and 
shame  to  assume  what  docs  not  belong  to  one,  and 
while  the  gra\e  olFence  of  making  a  demi-lion  ram¬ 
pant  into  a  rampant  gardant,  or  a  couchant  into  a 
salient,  may  be  passed  over  with  an  admonition,  to 
seize  on  lion  or  eagle  and  clap  him  on  your  spoons 
ought  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law.  These  tabard  gentlemen  have  been  so  long  sejant 
that  they  have  now  become  dormant,  which  means  tliat 
Heralds  have  for  some  time  been  sitting  on  their  haunches 
doing  nothing,  and  have  now  fallen  asleep. 

Wc  have  heard  a  very  mild  suggestion  modestly 
offered,  that  perhaps  heraldry  is  going  out  of  date. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  What !  a  crest  nobly  won 
of  no  consequence  to  a  youth  of  energy  and  gallant 
spirit  What !  nothing  to  read  your  legend — the 
motto  fairly  won  in  honest  fight  ?  Nothing  to  say 
I  will  be  true  to  it,  I  will  shape  my  life  upon  it,  I  will 
never  belie  this  trust,  never  dishonour  this  scutcheon, 
never  make  the  dead  to  blush  in  their  graves  that  what 
was  nobly  won  is  ignobly  lost,  and  a  good  name  made 
the  byword  of  the  vulgar  ? 

A  good  name  !  Well,  Smith  is  a  good  name.  The 
Smiths  are  an  ancient  family ;  was  not  Tubal  Cain  a 
Smith  ?  Why,  the  crests  and  arms  of  the  Smiths  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  their  addresses  in  the  London 
Direetory.  You  may  count,  without  reference  to 
armorial  books,  just  on  a  hundred  Smiths  who  have 
borne  crests  and  coats,  all  different,  for  ever  so  long  ; 
eag'  s  proper,  and  stags’  heads  erased,  and  anchors 
ere  and  on  the  stocks,  and  hands  brandishing  swords, 
and  herons,  elephants,  dexter  arms  in  armour,  mural 
coronets,  and  ostrich  heads,  and  dolphins,  griffins,  and 
hands  grasping  daggers,  and  dcmi-unicorns,  and  demi- 
lions,  and  greyhounds,  and  oak-trees,  and  hiked  swords, 
and  sinister  hands  erect,  storks,  stags,  wolves,  and 
squirrels — everything,  and  more!  Then  as  to  legends, 
hear  how  grandly  they  rang  out: — Lucco  non  uro — I 
shine,  but  burn  not.  Car  aid'  an  am  f.wn — I  friend  in 
time  of  need.  Deleetor  amor  patria — The  love  of  native 
land  delights.  T'krcat  qui  vigilat — He  prospers  who  is 
vigilant.  Holdfast,  jllarte  d  ingenio — By  war  and  wit. 
Pro  rege  d  patrid — for  our  king  and  our  country. 
Good  battle-smiths  these,  with  right  strokes  in  them. 
Then  if  we  turn  from  the  common  Smiths,  the  Smiths 
with  ;’s  in  them,  and  look  at  those  who  have  knocked 
out  their  i  for  y,  we  have  no  less  than  fifty-six  crested 
and  coated  ! 

Shall  we  sneer  at  the  Smiths  ?  Think  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Chancellor  of  the  Garter  to  King 
Edward  VI. ;  and  the  gallant  English  navigator,  John 
Smith,  whose  life  was  saved  by  Pocahontas  and 
Thomas,  the  divine  -,  and  John,  the  physician  ;  and 
Adam  Smith,  the  great  political  writer ;  and  Sir  Henry 
George  Smith,  who  did  the  king  good  service  in  the 
Peninsula  and  elsewhere ;  and  Smith,  the  famous 
botanist ;  and  Smith,  the  celebrated  physiologist  and 
Sydney  Smith,  the  wit  and  humorist ;  ancl  Sidney 
Smith,  the  gallant  seaman,  whose  brave  doings  at  Acre 
will  never  be  obliterated  from  the  page  of  history 
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And  the  great  and  noble  Derbys — the  Stanleys — 
have  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  intermarry  w’ith  the 
great  Saxon  family  of  the  Smiths,  and  on  one  occasion 
to  accept  that  name  as  their  own  ! 

I'he  Earl  of  Derby  and  Baron  Stanley — Smith- 
Stanley — has  for  his  crest  a  red  cap  turned  up  with 
ermine  an  eagle  with  its  wings  spread  is  on  the  top  of 
the  cap,  and  feeds  an  infant  in  its  nest.  The  motto  is — 
Sans  changer.  The  Derby  family  traces  its  origin  higher 
than  the  Conquest,  but  its  royal  patents  of  nobility  are 
not  yet  four  hundred  years  old.  They  were  great  in  their 
generations  before  they  were  earls,  and,  maybe,  made  no 
nobler  by  the  pearly  coronet  which  royalty  permitted 
them  in  the  reign  of  parsimonious  Richmond — that  is 
to  say,  Henry  VII.  The  family,  it  appears,  was  first 
known  as  Aldithley  or  Audley ;  they  married  with 
wealthy  Saxon  heiresses,  whose  broad  lands  and  heavy 
dowries  perhaps  added  to  their  charms  ;  the  daughters 
of  big,  brawny  thanes,  who  would  not  permit  of  their 
children  taking  their  husbanefs  name,  but  insisted  that 
my  lord  should  serve  my  lady.  So  the  family  came  to 
be  called  Smith,  and,  years  afterwards,  Stanley.  They 
were  a  great  race,  who  carried  their  heads  high,  and 
that  they  were  not  exclusive  in  their  matrimonial  alliances 
only  added  to  their  popularity  and  manly  vigour. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  the  first  Earl  of  Derby 
was  created.  A  steady  adherent  of  the  red  rose,  he 
got  his  reward  when  the  roses  twined  together,  and 
lived  in  princely  state,  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king.  And 
then  in  Mary’s  time — so  unjustly  called  “  the  bloody,” 
for  most  of  the  charred  stumps  of  Smithfield  were  due 
to  Philip — there  was  a  great  Earl  of  Derby  whose  hos¬ 
pitalities  alone  would  have  made  him  famous,  but  he  had 
other  good  qualities  to  recommend  him,  and  was  as 
staunch  and  true  to  her  majesty  as  man  need  be.  Then 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  Derby 
suffering  from  cacocthes  scrihendi,  and  coming  through  it, 
all  things  considered,  very  well  indeed.  And  when  the 
pedagogue  pontiff,  James  the  First  and  Sixth,  had  gone 
to  his  rest,  and  the  troubles  came  between  the  king  and 
the  Commons,  the  Derbys — sans  changer — were  true  to 
the  king.  In  an  action  at  Wigan  the  then  carl  displayed 
considerable  bravery  against  superior  forces.  At  Wor¬ 
cester  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  though  under  promise 
of  quarter,  was  executed  at  Bolton.  It  was  a  cruel, 
shameful  act,  and,  naturally  enough,  the  Derby  family 
avoid  the  spot,  and  if  they  have  to  pxss  it — so  we  have 
been  told — it  is  with  the  blinds  of  the  carriage  dnawn 
down.  It  was  the  wife  of  this  nobleman  whose  gallant 
defence  of  Latham  House  has  been  so  often  told.  There 
was  the  famous  carl  who,  in  the  last  century,  made  a  noise 
in  the  world  ;  he  was  the  companion  of  Fox,  and  founded 
those  great  races,  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks.  As  to  our  late 
great  statesman,  scholar,  author — everything — his  career 
is  too  familiar  to  need  recapitulation  here — he  was  an 
Eton  boy  and  an  Oxford  man  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  brilliant  eldest  son  produced  by  the  British 
peerage  for  a  hundred  years.  He  entered  Parliament 
when  he  attained  his  majority,  and  he  fought  bravely,  in 
the  Commons  and  then  in  the  Lords,  until  his  de.ith. 
His  son  succeeds  him. — let  us  hope  prosperity  will  write 
him  a  brave,  good  man. 


1 09- — Hvening  Toilets. 


If  Fashion  is,  as  has  so  often  been  said,  the  queen 
of  the  world,  she  is  proving  herself  to  be  a  very  liberal- 
minded  sovereign,  lor  she  allows  her  subjects  the  greatest 


freedom.  Instead  of  laying  down  general  rules  on  the 
subject  of  dress,  our  task  is  now  to  describe  toilets  which 
all  more  or  less  bear  the  stamp  of  fancy  costumes. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 
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The  dress  of  remarkable  historical  people  is  imi¬ 
tated  with  the  greatest  scrupulousness  ;  and  thus  we 
hear  of  the  Medici  dress,  the  Lavalliere  dress,  the 


able  dress  for  you,  she  will  begin  by  asking  what  style 
of  costume  you  prefer,  and  from  what  historical  period 
she  is  to  seek  “  inspiration  for  it  is  not  from  one 


no. — Ball  Toilets. 


special  period  only  that  Fashion  borrows  ideas — it  is 
from  a  number  of  successive  but  distinct  periods,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  style.  These  periods 


Marie  Antoinette  dress,  being  worn  by  such  and  such 
a  lady. 

If  you  ask  a  Parisian  couturiere  to  compose  a  fashion- 
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range  from  about  that  of  the  Renaissance  and  Francis  I. 
to  that  of  the  Second  Empire ;  though,  if  you  wished 
for  a  dress  after  the  fashions  in  vogue  under  Charle¬ 
magne,  or  even  yet  earlier,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would 
find  some  complaisant  cciiturilre  to  rout  out  old  pictures 
and  documents,  so  as  to  make  up  a  costume  completely 
conformable  to  tlte  traditions  of  the  times. 

But  our  gnimlfs  dames  have  not  been  content  this 
winter  with  studying  historical  costumes  ;  they  have 
given  full  scope  to  the  most  extravagant  fancies  in  the 
matter  of  la  toilette.  Every  contrast  has  been  tried, 
every  stj  le  adopted,  and  models  borrowed  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  from  fur-loving  Russia  to  the 
poetical  and  splendid  regions  of  the  East. 

Our  fair  Empress  herself,  whose  taste  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  faultless,  has  been  far  more  fiinciful 
in  her  toilets  this  year  than  she  generally  is.  One  of 
the  most  unusual  sort  of  trimmings  she  has  attempted 
consists  of  narrow  strips  of  very  dark  sable  fur  upon 
white  satin.  It  is  somewhat  illogical  and  very  Russian 
to  use  fur  as  a  trimming  for  a  ball  dress,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  inelegant ;  and,  indeed,  a  narrow  fur  border  is, 
after  all,  no  warmer  to  wear  than  one  of  feathers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ball  toilets  worn  at  the 
Tuilerics  by  Her  Majesty  was  a  dress  of  pale  green 
satin,  covered  with  a  half-skirt  of  pulfed  white  tulle, 
spangled  with  silver,  and  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  narrow  border  of  dark  sable  fur.  In  the  hair, 
white  guelder  roses,  and  a  bandeau  of  diamonds  ;  neck¬ 
lace  of  black  velvet,  studded  with  a  Grecian  pattern  of 
diamonds,  and  sash  of  the  s.ame  colour  to  complete  the 
toilet. 

A  much  stranger  dress  than  this,  worn  by  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  was  of  yellow  satin,  with  a  long  court 
train,  trimmed  with  bouillons  of  white  tulle  and  Hutings 
of  brown  satin.  For  the  coiffure,  feathers  of  the  same 
colours,  fastened  on  with  a  silver  aigrette. 

Gold  sparkles  in  most  female  ball  toilets.  Tulle 
spangled  with  gold  and  silver  is  much  employed  for 
tunics,  and  delicate  garlands  are  embroidered  upon  the 
dresses  of  crape  de  chine  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

Silver  embroidery  is  perhaps  of  a  still  more  distin¬ 
guished  style  than  gold. 

In  the  Oriental  style  one  of  the  most  lovely  dresses 
we  have  seen  is  one  of  Turkish  blue  poult-de-soie, 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  point  lace 
flounce  ;  above  this  there  is  a  tunic  of  blue  crape,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  rich  border  of  silver  braid  work,  and  a 
silver  fringe.  The  tunic  avas  looped  up  on  one  side 
with  a  bunch  of  white  roses  and  long  silver  leaves. 

Other  ball  toilets  are  quite  as  rich  and  elegant,  though 
less  eccentric.  One,  for  instance,  is  of  white  crape, 
ornamented  about  half-way  up  the  skirt  with  a  garland 
of  pink  geraniums,  forming  scallops.  Over  this  first 
skirt  a  short  one  of  point  lace  is  stretched  plain  in  front, 
and  fastened  at  the  back  in  two  large  lappets,  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers  the  low  bodice  is  finished  off  in  two 
rounded  basques,  trimmed  with  lace  and  pink  geraniums. 
A  low  fichu  of  white  crape  is  worn  over.  This  toilet 
is  very  youthful,  simple,  and  in  good  taste. 

Another  is  of  white  tarhatan,  with  narrow  pinked- 
out  flounces  coming  half-way  up  the  skirt,  and  strewn 


all  over  with  small  bows  of  black  velvet.  The  Camargo 
tunic  is  trimmed  with  similar  small  flounces,  and  looped 
up  on  cither  side  with  bows  and  long  ends  of  black 
velvet.  The  square  bodice  has  Louis  XV.  bretelles  of 
black  velvet.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  tasteful  than 
this  dress  for  a  young  lady.  It  wants  a  few  bright  pink 
or  red  flowers  on  the  bosom  and  in  the  hair  to  lighten 
up  the  sombre  tint  of  the  trimming. 

Satin  dresses  trimmed  with  soft  fc.ithcr  borders  are 
fashionable  both  for  ball  and  reception  dresses,  and  arc 
even  worn  in  the  daytime  for  grande  toilette. 

In  a  trousseau  which  is  being  prepared  for  a  rich  and 
elegant  young  lady,  we  notice  two  dresses  of  this  style. 

The  first  is  of  black  grosgr.un  silk,  with  a  very  long 
train  ;  at  the  back  there  are  paniers  trimmed  with  a 
border  of  black  curled  feathers  and  a  deep  edging  of 
black  guipure  lace.  The  bodice  is  high,  but  a  low  one 
is  simulated  by  a  similar  feather  border  and  lace  edging. 

I'he  second  is  of  dark  garnet-coloured  gros  de  Lyon — 
a  magnificent  silk  tissue  ;  it  is  also  train-shaped  ;  there 
is  a  jacket  bodice  with  square  lappets  in  front,  and  a 
pointed  postillion  basque  behind.  The  whole  is  edged 
with  a  very  narrow  border  of  black  feathers  and  with 
Chantilly  lace.  The  lower  part  of  the  bodice  is  fastened 
with  three  velvet  buttons,  the  upper  part  remains  open 
with  velvet  rovers  of  the  colour  of  the  dress,  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  lace.  The  pagoda  sleeves  are  trimmed 
to  correspond,  velvet  bows  being  added  to  the  bend  of 
the  arm.  A  white  lace  chemisette  and  engageaute  sleeves 
of  the  same  complete  this  very  tasteful  toilet. 

Since  we  are  speaking  of  the  trousseau,  we  may  as 
well  mention  the  bride’s  dress.  It  is  of  magnificent 
white  satin.  Tlie  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  narrow  gathered  flounce,  above  which  falls 
another  deep  flounce,  also  of  satin,  with  a  bow  of  white 
feathers  a  second  skirt  formed  a  small  apron  in  front, 
and  at  the  back  two  wing-shaped  lappets,  which  are  joined 
together  under  a  s.atin  puff ;  this  second  skirt  is  trimmed 
all  round  with  a  satin  fluting  edged  with  lace,  and 
headed  with  a  narrow  feather  border.  The  high  bodice 
is  ornamented  with  a  feather  border  which  simulates  a 
fichu  at  the  back  and  a  square  outline  upon  the  bosom. 
The  sleeves,  a  sabots,  are  ornamented  with  a  lace  border, 
divided  by  a  narrow  satin  fluting  from  a  strip  of 
feathers. 

The  dress  destined  for  the  bride’s  mother  is  of  carouhier 
coloured  grosgrain  silk.  The  train -shaped  skirt  has  no 
trimming,  but  the  bodice — separate  from  the  skirt — is 
handsomely  trimmed.  This  bodice  is  made  with  one 
point  behind  and  two  in  front.  A  full  tournure  forms 
two  paniers,  trimmed  with  a  handsome  border  of  black 
lace  ;  the  bodice  is  trimmed  round  the  lx)ttom  with  a 
satin  fluting,  which  also  forms  a  heading  to  the  lace 
border  of  the  paniers.  The  sleeves  .are  open  and  cut 
squ.are  .at  the  bottom  ;  the  opening,  edged  with  a  satin 
fluting,  is  lined  with  white  satin  ;  a  plaited  bow  of  s.atin 
ribbon  is  placed  upon  the  upper  part. 

Several  shades  of  red  are  very  fiishionable  besides  the 
carouhier  colour — a  brownish  red.  The  newest  tints 
are  Jleur  dT/idk’ — a  purplish  red — and  Lucifer  red, 
which  is  the  colour  of  fire — red  bordering  upon  orange. 
These  colours  look  remarkably  well  in  velvet,  grosgrain 
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silk,  and  satin,  and  ribbons  are  made  to  match.  Dresses 
of  such  rich  material  look  best  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  or  feather  borders,  and  black  lace.  Pale  green 
tints  are  also  in  great  favour,  especially  for  evening 
dresses.  The  irati  i-  of  the  Nile  green,  and  nhmiid  green, 
are  amongst  the  prettiest  shades.  For  velvet  and  satin, 
co/ibri  green  is  rich  and  brilliant  ;  it  is  a  peacock  green, 
with  golden  yellow  lights,  which  are  most  effective  in 
the  folds  of  fashionable  draperies.  All  these  tints  are 
reproduced  in  crape  de  chine,  the  success  of  which  is 
still  on  the  increase,  and  which  will  remain  in  the  female 
toilet  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Nothing  can  he 
prettier,  softer,  more  brilliant,  lighter,  and  at  the  same 
time  firm  and  durable,  than  this  beautiful  fabric,  the 
high  price  of  which,  unfortunately,  renders  it  unfit  for 
general  use,  but  this  .advantage  will  be  looked  upon  by 
some  ladies  as  an  additional  quality. 

Though  the  majority  of  ball  dresses  have  been  this 
winter  rich  and  splendid  rather  than  light  and  vapoury 
— almost  all  ladies  wearing  heavy  trains  of  velvet,  satin, 
and  poult-de-soie — there  have  been  some  exceptions  ; 
among  the  most  generally  admired  was  the  Ophelia 
dress  of  white  or  pale  green  crape  or  gauze,  gracefully 
looped  up  with  garlands  and  delicate  bunches  of  flowers. 
The  idea  was  of  course  borrowed  from  the  charming 
Nilsson,  who  wears  with  such  poetical  grace  her  lovely, 
simple  dress. 

Crape  de  chine  is  now  made  of  every  imagir>ablc 
shade  of  colour  —  pink,  blue,  maize,  green,  mauve, 
cerise,  and  greys  of  every  sort. 

In  black,  crape  de  chine  makes  up  extremely  tasteful 
mourning  evening  toilets.  As  we  are  often  asked  for 
hints  for  such  toilets,  we  may  as  well  describe  one  which 
we  admired  a  short  time  ago. 

The  under-dress  was  of  black  glace  silk ;  an  upper- 
skirt  of  bl.ack  crape  de  chine  was  looped  up  with  white 
roses,  with  black  frosted  foliage.  The  low  bodice  of 
black  silk  was  trimmed  with  crape  draperies  and  sprays 
of  similar  roses  on  the  bosom  and  shoulders.  Fight 
garland  of  roses  in  the  hair,  lilack  tulle  may  be  employed 
instead  of  crape  de  chine  should  the  latter  be  considered 
too  expensive. 

The  plain  high  bodice  was  long  the  only  one  made 
for  all  but  dressy  evening  toilets,  when  it  was  replaced 
by  a  low  one ;  now  it  is  no  longer  so,  and  dress  bodices 
are  made  of  so  many  shapes  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  fashion.able.  Some  bodices 
are  opxm  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  some  are  square,  some 
with  revers,  like  coats,  others  are  made  like  waistcoats, 
and  others,  again,  remain  entirely  open  in  front  upon  a 
plastron  of  lace  or  embroidery ;  there  are  jacket 
bodices  and  bodices  with  points,  tunic  bodices,  made 
without  any  waistband,  in  the  princess  shape,  cut  all  in 
one  piece  with  the  tunic  skirt,  and  there  are  low 
corselets  with  braces,  to  wear  over  high  muslin 
chemisettes. 

J.ackct  bodices  are  cut  out  into  a  number  of  various 
shapcid  basques  or  lappets.  The  Fivourite  trimmings 
are  still  velvet  strips,  or  bands  of  the  material  of  the 
dress,  piped  on  either  side  with  silk  or  satin,  and  also  a 
great  variety  of  silk  and  chenille  fringes,  lace,  fe.athers, 
gold  and  silver  embroidery  for  evening  dresses. 


Anything  strange  and  out  of  the  way  is  now  pre¬ 
ferred  to  what  would  seem  sensible  and  natural ;  thus, 
dark  fur  on  ball  dresses,  black  velvet  on  gauze  or 
tarlatan  are  the  novelties  in  vogue,  while  morning 
jackets  of  velvet  or  cloth  arc  embroidered  and  spangled 
all  over  with  gold  and  silver.  In  colours,  also,  the 
most  extravagant  contrasts  seem  no  longer  to  shock  the 
nicety  of  Parisian  taste  ;  we  see  brown  dresses  trimmed 
with  borders  and  fringes  of  pink  silk,  toilets  a  mixture 
of  yellow  and  purple,  blue  and  red,  green  and  gold 
colour — in  fact,  many  toilets  are  made  of  two  different 
materials  and  colours.  In  that  case  the  under-dress  is 
of  one  colour,  the  upper-dress  or  tunic  of  another ;  this 
upper-dress  always  remains  open  in  front,  and  it  is 
generally  train-shaped,  while  the  under-skirt  is  cut 
round. 

For  w.ilking,  however,  the  complete  costume  of  one 
colour  will  still  be  in  favour  most  likely  through  the 
spring  and  summer.  It  is  both  convenient  and  tasteful, 
besides  allowing  of  much  variety  in  shape  and  material. 

The  costume  may  be  as  elegant  or  as  simple  as  you 
please  ;  a  moderately  long  dress  and  paletot  of  the  same 
material  make  up  a  costume  in  the  modern  meaning  of 
the  word,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  elaborate 
toilet,  with  double  skirt,  flounces,  tunic  and  mantle  of 
the  handsomest  description  is  a  costume,  provided  it  is 
all  made  of  the  same  material,  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  the  skirt  has  no  train. 

Cashmere,  alpaca,  foulard,  and  the  various  Fmcy 
materials  of  the  season,  compose  the  most  fashion.able 
walking  costumes  for  the  deml-saison  and  spring. 
Flutings  of  the  same  material,  set  off  with  velvet  or 
satin  pipings  and  short  crimped  fringes,  are  the  favourite 
trimmings. 

The  full  puffed  tournure  is  still  the  indispensable 
adjunct  of  both  short  and  train-shaped  dresses.  It  some¬ 
times  forms  part  of  the  crinoline,  but  is  oftener  worn 
over  a  scant  crinoline  which  has  steels  round  the  bottom 
only.  A  deep  flounce,  cut  on  the  cross,  and  train- 
shaped,  is  added  to  the  crinoline,  to  wear  with  the  long 
dresses.  There  is  a  steel  circle  round  the  bottom  of 
this  flounce  to  keep  up  the  edge  of  the  train. 

Bonnets — or  at  least  what  we  have  hitherto  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  consider  as  such — seem  disappearing  more 
and  more  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  ladies  wear 
upon  their  heads  in  the  streets  might  easily  be  taken  for 
ball  coiffures  over  which  a  veil  had  been  thrown. 

The  modern  bonnet  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  diadem  or 
coronet  of  velvet,  ornamented  with  flowers  or  feathers. 
Sometimes  it  is  completed  by  a  velvet  necklet  to  corre¬ 
spond,  or  by  lace  lappets  fastened  in  front  with  a  bow 
or  flower  ;  but  even  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the 
scarf  veil  thrown  round  the  neck  takes  the  place  of 
strings. 

The  gre.atest  novelty  is  the  crape  de  chine  bonnet,  or 
headdress  ;  it  is  plaited  at  the  top,  and  trimmed  with 
ruches,  forming  a  bandeau,  or  coronet,  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  at  the  back  it  flows  down  in  ample  folds, 
covering  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  primitive  capulet,  the  headdress  worn  by  the 
women  of  Scripture,  has  not  been  adopted,  as  had  been 
prophesied  by  some  ;  it  was,  indeed,  far  too  simple  and 
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not  locked  upon  as  at  all  the  thing  with  a  coloured 
costume,  is  still  in  keeping  with  all  toilets,  either  of  black 
material  or  much  trimmed  with  black ;  and  a  black  velvet 


antique  to  suit  with  the  eccentricities  of  our  modern 
toilets.  But  still  the  fashionable  headdress  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  capulet.  The  veil  forms  the  prin- 


I. — Bonnets,  Caps,  and  Coiffures. 


cipal  part  of  it,  whether  it  be  of  crape  de  chine  or  of 
black  lace,  \\diitc  luce  is  not  w'orn  in  the  daytime.  The 
white  bonnet  is,  indeed,  still  more  utterly  repudiated  by 
modern  fashion  than  the  black  one.  The  latter,  though 


or  black  lace  bonnet  is  so  useful  that  it  can  never  be 
quite  given  up  by  ladies  of  an  economical  turn  of  mind. 

The  black  lace  bonnet,  with  trimming  to  match  with 
the  toilet,  will  certainly  be  the  fashionable  bonnet  of  the 
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1 1 2. — Morning  and  Vuiting  ToiLtxt. 


models  which  will  then  be  being  prepared  for  Easter.  So 
also  with  mantles  :  new  shapes  will  no  doubt  make  their 
appearance  by  the  end  of  March.  At  present  that  which 
is  most  generally  adopted  is  the  very  short  paletot  of 


new  paletots  have  very  wide  open  sleeves  they  are  made 
either  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  or  of  cashmere, 
lined  with  silk  and  trimmed  with  velvet  and  fringe  or 
guipure  lace. 


spring.  The  ornament  will  be  high  in  front,  while  the 
veil  forms  the  back  part  and  lappets,  fastened  in  front. 
But  we  must  wait  till  next  month  before  we  have  the  new 


which  we  have  already  spoken,  loose,  and  slit  open  under 
the  arms  and  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  so  as  to  show 
the  elaborate  puffs  and  trimmings  of  the  dress.  'I'he 
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Marie  Antoinette  poufF  of  lace,  and  loops  of  rose  satin 
ribbon. 

Visiting  Toilet  for  Half-Mourning. — Under¬ 
skirt  trimmed  with  three  plaited  (lounces  surmounted 
by  a  rich  black  and  white  fringe.  Tight-fitting  casaque, 
forming  a  second  skirt,  is  made  of  black  and  white 
striped  satin.  Long  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed  with 
black  plaited  satin  to  match  the  upper-skirt ;  under¬ 
sleeves  of  plain  black  silk.  Gabriel  collarette  and 
chemisette  with  jabot.  Henri  III.  hat  with  flat  brim, 
trimmed  with  a  notched  plaiting  in  front,  and  covered 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Indoor  Dress  for  a  Young  Lady. — Dress  of  blue 
poplin  ;  the  bodice  is  striped  with  black  velvet ;  large 
collar  and  deep  cuff  of  velvet.  Tunic  upper-skirt  of 
black  silk,  scalloped  at  the  edge,  open  on  each  side,  and 
very  full  behind,  which  is  arranged  in  large  plaits.  The 
hair  is  combed  up  in  front  over  crepes,  forming  small 
loops  ,  other  loops  are  placed  on  each  side  to  meet  the 
Apollo  bow  which  ornaments  the  top  of  the  head.  Two 
plaits  surround  the  chignon. 


Indoor  and  Dinner  Toilets. 


Reception  Toilet. — Dress  of  grey  silk,  short  in 
Iront,  and  showing  a  petticoat  of  pink  silk  with  seven 
flounces.  Long  train  of  grey  silk.  Low  silk  bodice, 
with  muslin  sleeves.  The  lace  trimming  on  the  bodice 
is  round  behind,  crossing  in  front,  and  continued  round 
the  skirt,  to  form  the  heading  of  the  flounce.  A  pink 
ribbon,  the  same  shade  as  the  under-skirt,  is  passed 
under  the  bouillonne.  Coiffure  composed  of  rolled 
bandeaux  the  top  of  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a 


behind  ;  strings  of  black  velvet  fastened  under  the  chig¬ 
non.  Long  tulle  scarf  covers  the  neck,  and  flows  behind. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

LESSEPS  LOUNGING  CAP  IN  EMBROIDERY  ON  JAVA  CANVAS. 

Materials :  J.'tva  canvas ;  green,  white,  black  chenille  ; 

a  few  needlefuls  of  green  and  scarlet  filoselle. 

Our  pattern  this  month  is  simple,  but  easily  worked. 
The  chenille  is  arranged  in  a  kind  of  star  on  the  centre 


■ii 
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of  the  crown, 

head-band  •  thc'^^^  similar  stars,  but  smaller,  on  the 
and  small  'stars'^‘^'^'^^‘^  scarlet  filoselle, 

russe  with  sc^'^*'^  crosses  are  embroidered  in  point 
chenille  which  green  filoselle  between  the 

canvas.  The  '^’■y  P’'‘-’^*^y  cfTect  on  the  brown 

ap  should  then  be  lined  with  slightly- 


quilted  green  silk,  and  ornamented  with  a  green  gimp 
tassel. 

bladame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Hcnrietta-strect, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  materials  for  working 
the  cap  for  5s.  2d. ;  postage,  2d.  ;  commencing  pattern. 
Is.  extra  ;  lining  and  tassel,  qs.  6d. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


P  Paris,  Ft'hyitiiyy. 

are  Political,  Paris  Commercial,  Paris  Fashionable, 
'Fhere  •  present  all  very  much  in  the  same  way. 

kind  f  'S  in  the  whole  of  these  three  ranks  the  same 
sanv 'of  contention,  desire,  and  aim,  and  there  is  the 
y  .e  sort  of  intention  to  fight,  each  for  his  own  hand. 

,  iot  that  I  think  Political  P.  will  do  any  real  fighting  in 
the  streets  with  bayonet  or  Chassepot.  It  is  not  worth 
the  people’s  while  to  fight,  for  they  are  gradually  con¬ 
quering  what  they  want,  and  are  winning ;  and  they 
may  as  well  win — “  hands  down,”  as  I  have  read  your 
writers  in  Le  Sport  call  it.  The  Paris  of  Traders  is  in 
a  state  of  antagonism  also,  for  the  question  of  the  good 
and  evil  of  Free  Trade  and  Protertion  is  fiercely  debated, 
and  there  arc  a  thousand  different  theories,  with  equally 
differing  statistics,  on  the  subject.  Just  so  with  Fashion. 
Never  were  such  such  Revolutionary  movements  against 
any  set  of  Edicts  us  the  Beau  Monde  and  grandes  dames 
are  now  displaying  against  the  goddess  Fashion,  who 
was  thought  despotic,  arbitrary,  and  of  the  very  quint¬ 
essence  of  personal  government.  That  is  all  changed, 
if  it  ever  was  so.  Jupiter  never  had  a  more  unruly  set 
on  High  Olympus— with  all  the  quarrels  of  Juno  and 
Venus — than  tlie  Deity,  La  Mode,  has  now.  Out  of  this 
will  come,  I  fancy,  a  struggle  between  two  opposing 
sections.  The  Liberals — ^thas  is,  those  opposed  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress — will  endeavour  to  inaugurate  a 
rrgiiiif  of  costumes  which  will  be  almost  Puritanic  in  their 
primness  and  modesty,  and  economical  enough  to  satisfy 
your  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  These  toilettes  will  be 
completely  opposed  to  the  ideas  which  have  for  so  long 
governed  the  graceful  Eugenie  and  her  court,  and  which 
still  obtain  in  a  most  extravagant  degree.  Holy  Samt 
Muslin  has  not  yet  carried  all  before,  it  is  true  -,  but  it 
will  be  a  good  cry  for  Republicans — Thrift,  Modesty, 
and  Honour  against  Extravagance,  License,  and  Shame. 
Poor  Emperor  !  he  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  what 
is  worse  for  his  situation,  his  friends  are  having  a  hard 
time  too.  In  past  years  he  has  been  able  to  do  every¬ 
thing  for  his  associates  that  they  could  possibly  wish. 
Those  associates,  almost  all,  have  gonc,.and  those  years 
are  past.  Now,  those  who  come  to  his  side,  like  Ollivicr 
and  his  colleagues,  get  very  hard  measure,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  post  in  the  Ministry  is  either  agree¬ 
able  or  honourable.  When  Morny,  Walcwski,  and 
Persigny  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  could  lord  it  over 
any  number  of  powerless  deputies  and  servile  senators, 
there  was  some  sort  of  advantage  to  be  gained  by  these 
unscrupulous  Imperialists.  They  revelled  in  reckless 
profusion,  and  rioted  in  boundless  resources.  But 
boundless  is,  after  all,  a  comparative  term,  although 
it  suggests  superlativeness,  and  it  only  means  that  that 


beyond  which  a  man  cannot  extend  his  vision  is  supposed 
by  that  finite  creature  to  be  boundless.  In  this  sense 
only  is  the  sea  boundless,  or  even  the  life  and  power  of 
our  hitherto  fortunate  Ruler.  But  the  days  of  his 
strength  are  departed,  and  the  Paris  he  has  done  so 
much  to  beautify  and  embellish — even  down  to  the 
softening  of  the  roadways — turns  from  him,  and  even 
its  firot  circumscription  takes  to  its  disloyal  arms,  Roche¬ 
fort  the  Irreconcilable.  Is  all  this  ingratitude,  or  the 
turning  of  the  wheel  of  Time,  with  that  curious  whirli¬ 
gig  which  ever  brings  its  revenges  ?  Will  his  friends 
say  that  the  Parisians  tire  of  him  as  did  Athens  of 
Aristides — because  he  is  so  just.  Is  it  that  he  i;  u.ifortu- 
nate  now,  and  that  Victory  forsook  his  helm  in  her  freaks 
in  Mexico  Is  it  Bismarck  ?  Whatever  is  the  cause  or 
reason  why,  the  fact  remains  that,  here  in  Paris  the 
people  won’t  have  him,  or  his  set.  Cruel  irony  !  Roche¬ 
fort  in  a  Prison, yjr  whom  some  I  ^,000  Parisians  voted. 
Napoleon  in  a  Palace,  whom  nearly  300,000  voted. 

Connected  with  the  foregoing  was  the  first  represen¬ 
tation  the  other  night  of  Liicrece  Borgia,  o!ie  of  the 
tragadies  of  the  great  master,  Victor  Hugo.  The  Porte 
St.  Martin  had  within  its  walls  that  night  whatever  Paris 
possesses  of  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  honourable, 
the  most  influential.  Journalists,  writers,  artists,  testified 
their  admiration  of  the  marvellous  conception  and  genius 
of  the  poet  in  this  extraordinary  and  soul-stirring  crea¬ 
tion.  George  Sand,  who  was  present,  was  deputed  to 
write  to  the  esteemed  exile,  and  an  exquisite  letter  was 
the  result.  In  it  she  says — 

"  Yonr  -friends,  -who  are  my  friends,  nsk  mo  if  I  -would  like  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  of  this  triumph.  Indeed,  I  wish  it  hcnrtily.  Let  this 
letter  bring  you,  our  dear  absent  one,  the  echo  of  that  inagnitieent 
night.  It  reminds  mo  of  another  night,  not  less  happy.  You  do  not 
know  that  I  was  present  on  tho  first  night  of  Lncrice,  it  is,  they  tell 
me,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  day  for  day.  .  .  .  Wh-at  I  above  all  admire 
in  Lucrecc,  is  the  bold  simplicity  which,  upon  the  strong  supports  of 
three  principal  situations,  ha.s  erected  this  great  droimi.  Tho  ancient 
classic  theatre  worked  with  tho  same  calm  breadth  of  thought.  Three 
acts,  three  scenes,  are  sufficient  to  initiate,  develop,  and  clo.se  the 
-iroadroos  action  of  the  play : — Tho  mother  insulted  in  the  pre.scuco  of 
i. her  son;  tho  sou  ptnsoned  by  tho  mother;  tho  mother  punished  and 
killed  by  the  son.  This  lupcrb  trilogy  could  only  have  been  fushionod 
ont  of  a  single  molten  stream,  os  a  bronze  ;^oup.  And  was  it  not  so  ? 
I  have  something  towards  my  belief  herein.  Tho  Theatre  Fraui^ais 
brought  out,  at  tho  end  of  1X32,1110  Il/n  S’Amvae.  It  had  only  its 
first  might ;  it  was  played  and  ended  amidst  a  tumult  of  bravos  and 
hisses.  Which  was  to  have  it,  in  the  future — the  applauder  or  the 
liiss»-r  ?  That  was  the  (juestion.  But  there  was  no  future  for  it  then ; 
tho  Roi  S’ Amuse  was  not  jiermitted  to  bo  played  a  second  time.  This 
brutal  confisc.ation  was  a  great  blow  for  the  i)oet.  Ah !  my  friend,  you 
must  have  gone  through  cruel  sutferings  and  felt  angry  resentment  at 
that  moment.  But  about  this  .same  time  llarel,  manager  of  tho  Porto 
St.  Martin,  came  to  you  for  a  dr.ima  for  his  house.  This  phiy  was  wanted 
at  once,  and  L^civre  w  as  but  bom  in  your  brain — not  a  scene  of  it 
oven  Ix'gun.  No  matter !  Revenge  is  sweet,  even  to  you.  Imme¬ 
diately  you  set  to  work.  In  six  weeks  your  new  play  is  ready — 
wTitten,  rehearsed,  acted.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1X33,  two  months 
after  tlio  Imttle  and  forced  withdrawal  of  the  ffoi  the  first 

representation  of  Lucrecc  ISorriia  gave  to  the  author  the  most  striking 
-victory  he  has  had  throughout  his  dramatic  career.” 
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wear  or  for  paying  ceremonious  visits. 
must  therefore  be  discarded  for  evening 
only  permitted  for  friendly  visiting  and 
The  long  skirt,  training  its  silken  folds, 


Doubts  still  occupy  many  minds  as  to  whether  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  given  to  short  or  long  skirts.  Without 
entering  upon  the  merits  of  these  rival  claimants  to  the 
patronage  and  favour  of  our  fair  Hega/Ues,  we  may  re- 


II 4, — ^Walking  Toilets 


mark  that  each  style  should  be  worn  upon  suitable  occa¬ 
sions  and  at  suitable  times. 

The  short  dress,  so  pleasant  and  useful  for  morning 
dress  and  the  promenade,  is  not  as  well  suited  for  evening 


drawing-room  and  the  carriage  alone,  and  must  not  be 
again  allowed  the  office  of  keeping  the  pave  clear. 

The  length  of  short  dresses  is  another  debatable 
land.  In  our  opinion  the  length  shown  in  these  pages 
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is  correct,  but  the  dressmaker  should  be  instructed  to 
add  means  of  raising  the  under-skirt  about  two  inches, 
that  the  edge  of  the  dress  be  not  soiled  by  touching  the 
ground. 


The  buttons  are  sewn  on  at  the  waist,  three  at  the  back 
and  two  at  the  sides,  and  loops  of  cord  of  the  same 
hue  as  the  dress  are  placed  two  or  three  inches  below. 
The  cords  are  passed  through  rings  sewn  inside  the 


1 1 5. — Walking  Toilets. 


There  are  various  modes  of  effecting  this — by  hooks, 
by  buttons,  and  by  cords.  The  hooks  are  patent,  and 
are  run  on  about  two  inches  from  the  edges,  and  either 
arranged  just  below  the  waist  under  the  tournure,  or 
lower  down  the  dress  when  a  long  upper-skirt  is  worn. 


skirt  to  every  seam,  and  when  drawn  raise  the  dress  the 
required  height  more  easily  than  the  other  modes.  This 
plan  answers  better  for  short  costumes  than  for  long 
dresses,  as  the  length  of  cord  required  for  a  train  skirt  is 
considerable. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOW  N. 


She  lu'hl  her  house  beneath  a  hand 
As  steady  and  si'rene 
As  though  it  were  a  jialace,  and 
As  though  she  were  a  quecu.” 

Alice  Carey. 


T^CW  among  us  but  have  our  palaces,  big  or  little,  to 
manage,  and  very  badly  indeed  many  “  queens  ” 
arrange  matters.  Unlike  the  neat  Japanese  housewife, 
who,  as  regularly  as  she  cooks  the  meals,  clears  all  dust 
and  dirt  from  her  pretty  dwelling  by  rubbing  the  entire 
interior  \\  ith  a  wet  cloth,  many  English  housewives  are 
contented  with  blaming  their  servants  for  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  and  discharge  them  constantly  for  not  carry¬ 
ing  out  details  which  have  not  been  explained  to  them. 

No  household  can  be  well  conducted — no  real  com¬ 
fort  can  exist — when  the  mistress  fails  to  recognise  her 
duties  and  her  responsibilities,  and  where  no  regular 
plan  of  housekeeping  is  followed  out.  Each  servant 
who  enters  a  family  naturally  looks  to  her  mistress  for 
directions  and  instructions,  not  perhaps  as  to  every  detail 
of  her  work,  but  as  to  her  “  ways  ”  of  having  that  work 
done.  Young  or  inexperienced  servants  require  to  be 
actually  taught  the  proper  way  of  doing  every  part  of  their 
duties,  and  their  mistress  must  know  this  herself,  or 
how  can  she  instruct  another  ?  There  arc  many  use¬ 
ful  aids  to  household  labour  which  arc  not  required 
by  families  whose  position  in  life  enables  them  to 
employ  many  servants,  but  these  aids  arc  indispensable 
in  modest  households  where  two  or  three  servants 
manage  the  whole  work,  and  those  employing  general 
servants  ought  not  to  be  without  mechanical  assistants 
to  the  maid-of-all-work. 

America  is  foremost  in  inventing  these  mechanical 
aids,  and  the  reason  of  this  ingenuity  may  be  found 
in  every  copy-book,  letter  N — “  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.” 

Being  so  badly  off  for  servants,  or  “  helps,”  there  is 
far  greater  necessity  in  America  than  in  England  for 
knife-cleaners,  carpet-sweepers,  and  the  like.  Where 
the  help  is  always  the  “  coming  woman ’’ — never  the 
staying — a  mother  and  daughters  thankfully  accept 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  carry  out  “  household  manage¬ 
ment.” 

hlany  hardworking  mothers  of  families  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  very  glad  of  this  help,  and  it  is  in  hope  of  being 
useful  to  these  that  I  begin  a  list  of  appliances  for 
lessening  household  labour  which  I  inspected  at  Messrs. 
Bradford  and  Co.’s  London  house. 

The  knife-cleaning  machines  are  too  well  known  to 
need  much  description.  Kent’s  knife-cleaner  has  a 
high  reputation.  No.  9  is  useful  for  small  families ; 
it  cleans  three  knives  and  a  carver  at  the  same  time. 
The  price  is  two  guineas.  The  patent  boot  and  shoe 
cleaning  machine  is  very  useful,  because  not  only  are  the 
boots  and  shoes  cleaned  much  more  quickly  by  enabling 
the  operator  to  use  two  brushes  at  once,  but  they  are 
much  more  easily  and  brilliantly  polished,  and  the  inside 
of  the  boot  is  by  its  use  kept  perfectly  clc.an,  and  all  those 


stains  and  black  marks  avoided  which  arc  so  disagreeable 
to  ladies.  The  price  of  this  apparatus  is  los.  6d. 

Next  we  come  to  the  champion  carpet-sweeper.  The 
sweeper  is  a  brush  inclosed  in  a  box,  and  is  equally 
efficient  upon  coarse  and  hard  carpets.  It  sweeps  both 
ways,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an  adjusting  handle  ;  it 
will  sweep  under  a  bed  or  sofa  without  removal.  I'he 
bristles  of  the  brush  are  set  at  such  an  angle  that  not 
only  dust,  fluff,  &c.,  are  taken  up,  but  threads,  pins, 
and  needles.  It  moves  upon  two  rollers,  back  and 
front ;  these  prevent  any  wearing  or  rubbing  action 
upon  the  carpet. 

Indbrubber  “  squeegee’’  is  a  funny  name  for  a  useful 
scraper  which  is  made  in  four  sizes,  and  which  is  used 
to  remove  superfluous  water  from  bath-room  floors,  to 
wash  down  encaustic  tiles,  and  for  brick  and  stone  floors. 
They  are  also  used  for  the  decks  of  vessels,  and  1  believe 
would  be  useful  for  boarded  floors,  as  they  almost  dry 
the  floor  in  passing  over  it.  The  price  is  six  shillings 
for  the  largest  size. 

The  patent  bread-making  machine  is,  I  am  informed, 
a  great  success.  Instructions  and  recipes  for  bread¬ 
making  are  sent  out  with  the  machine,  which  is  made  in 
live  sizes,  the  smallest  making  from  four  pounds  to  eight 
pounds  of  bread,  the  largest  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
pounds. 

The  kneading-machinc.  kneads  from  six  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  flour  into  a  perfect  dough,  which  is  very 
readily  emptied  by  turning  the  trough.  One  person  can 
easily  work  this.  When  the  bread  is  kneaded,  made, 
and  baked,  an  ingenious  little  machine  slices  it  into  any 
sized  slice  or  square  piece. 

Then  there  are  mixing-machines  and  egg-beaters, 
niincing  and  sausage-making  machines,  coffee-roasters 
and  coffee-mills,  a  bean  and  vegetable  cutter,  shaped 
vegetable-cutters,  garnish-cutters,  French  scoops,  potato- 
mashers,  an  apple-paring  machine  which  pares,  cores, 
and  slices  at  once ;  French  rocking  mincers,  the  four- 
knife  mincer,  whidt  acts  as  if  four  persons  were  mincing 
away  for  their  lives  ;  the  chopping-board  and  knife  for 
suet,  herbs,  or  vegetables. 

Then  comes  a  potato-washer  for  washing  that  useful 
vegetable  when  it  is  required  in  large  quantities,  and  self¬ 
acting  barrel-tilts,  which  raises  the  barrel  of  beer  in 
proportion  to  its  lessening  weight. 

The  churns  shown  me  were  the  box  churn,  barrel 
churn,  midfeather  churn,  and  counter-current  churn  ; 
these,  with  the  beautiful  snow-white  wood  milk-pails 
with  bright  hoops,  the  oak  butter-tubs  with  white 
hoops,  the  enamel  milk-pans,  butter-prints,  moulds, 
and  roller-prints,  looked  most  tempting  to  any  dairy 
lover.  The  egg-tester  is  invaluable,  not  only  to  the 
cook  but  to  those  who  breed  and  rear  poultry.  If  an 
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cgjT  is  put  into  the  test  it  shows,  if  fresh,  a  clear  disc,  if 
bad,  a  dark  disc,  if  only  a  little  “  touched,”  a  cloudy  disc. 

But  the  machine  which  lightens  labour  par  exccllitne 
is  the  Bradford  washing  machine.  This  admirable 
machine  (vowel  E)  washes,  wrings,  and  mangles.  The 
smaller  machines  wash  and  wring  only ;  the  wringers 
are  sold  separately,  and  can  be  screwed  on  any  tub, 
either  round  or  square. 

These  washing  machines  have  come  under  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  one 
and  uses  it  constantly  in  her  laundry,  assures  me  that 
by  its  aid  she  has  been  able  to  get  the  washing  done 
for  all  her  htmily  by  two  maid-servants  alone ;  before 
this  a  woman  used  to  spend  four  days  every  fortnight 
in  doing  the  rough  part  of  the  washing  with  the  help 
of  the  maidens  aforesaid.  She  says  that  Bradford’s 
washing  machine  saves  time,  trouble,  temper,  and 
money. 

'i'he  rinsing  and  blueing  trough  is  a  useful  adjunct  to 
a  laundry  ;  the  clothes-dryer,  for  outdoor  drying,  is  also 
very  handy,  avoiding  all  trouble  with  lines,  &c.  All 
kinds  of  irons  were  shown  me,  from  the  old  flat-iron  to 
every  new  invention  for  the  “  art  ”  of  ironing. 

I'he  goffering  machines  and  crimping  machine  are 
really  necessary  in  these  days  of  fluting  and  frilling. 
For  heating  these  laundry  implements  I  was  shown 
square  and  sexagon  laundry  stoves,  and  for  places 
where  no  copper  is,  Bradford’s  portable  bo'iler  will  be 
found  to  answer  admirably. 

The  linen-press  keeps  the  tablecloth  smooth  and  neat 
and  is  a  real  economy,  for  table-linen  is  often  creased 
long  before  it  is  soiled. 

Besides  these  “  helps  ”  there  are  many  notably  useful 
articles  for  garden  and  stable,  but  I  cannot  enter  upon 
the  description  of  these  now.  I  must  mention  one 
little  luxury  a  good  mistress  may  allow  herself — the 
“  index  key  cabinet.”  This  pretty  cabinet  is  made  in 
walnut,  mahogany,  and  oak,  and  contains  hooks  for 
thirty  keys  ;  a  brass  label,  numbered,  is  fastened  to  each 
key  ;  above  the  hook  is  a  corresponding  number.  When 
the  cabinet  is  unlocked  a  third  of  the  front  falls  down, 
showing  a  card  or  tablet  with  the  numbers  and  names 
of  the  keys  ;  the  upper  portion  flics  back  when  the  lock 
is  turned,  disclosing  the  neat  rows  of  labelled  keys,  and 
the  whole  closes  with  a  spring. 

Almost  all  sewing  machines,  and  the  Lamb  knitting 
machine,  may  be  had  here. 

Whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  of  a  glance  into 
“  Jay’s  ”  I  always  enjoy  it,  for  I  have  invariably  found 
that  something  new,  or  something  pretty  or  useful, 
rewards  me.  This  time  a  large  stock  of  muslins  is 
promised,  the  samples  of  which  I  was  shown.  March 
is  a  funny  time  of  year  to  advise  muslin-bnying,  is  it 
not  ?  but,  nevertheless,  I  do  strongly  advise  my  readers 
to  go  to  Regent-street  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
and  buy  as  many  organdie  muslins  as  they  need  for 
summer  use,  at — hardly  credible — one  shilling  per  yard  ! 
The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  price  is  this,  Messrs. 
Jay  have  bought  a  stock  of  real  organdie  muslins  (of 
the  manufacturer)  of  last  year’s  stock  and  last  year’s 
patterns.  These  are  elegant,  delicate,  ladylike  designs  : 
ferns,  grasses,  graceful  sprays,  and  lovely  leaves,  all 


well  chosen,  and  fit  for  any  lady’s  wear  who  is  not 
under  the  thraldom  of  Dame  Fashion  to  the  extent  of 
“never  looking  at ’’last  season’s  patterns.  Paur  imi, 
“once  elegant,  always  nice,”  and  Messrs.  Jay  will  find 
many  ladies  of  my  opinion. 

I  observed  some  remarkably  pretty  print  dresses,  and 
asked  a  few  questions  about  them.  It  appears  that  many 
ladies  in  high  circles  have  requested  Messrs.  Jay  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  dresses  for  maid-servants,  in  good  taste, 
and  of  good  material ;  some  wishing  to  make  presents 
to  their  servants,  others  wishing  to  put  the  household 
into  mourning.  The  dresses  are  printed — white  de¬ 
signs  upon  deep  black  grounds  ;  they  are  wide  width, 
evidently  strong,  and  will  wear  admirably,  while  the 
patterns  are  extremely  neat  and  quiet,  and  exactly  the 
class  of  dress  one  would  wish  one’s  handmaidens  to 
have  the  good  sense  to  wear.  I  lowever,  the  price  of 
these  dresses  puts  it  in  the  power  of  all  mistresses  to 
see  their  servants  in  these  useful,  pretty  gowns,  for  they 
are  only  5s.  6d.  the  full  dress  length.  If  other  mammas 
are  told  as  often  of  nurse’s  “birtday”  as  I  am  by  my 
small  boys,  they  will  be  glad  to  see  what  a  useful  gift 
can  be  offered  on  the  said  “  birfday  ”  by  the  young 
men  in  question.  A  present,  a  cake,  and  a  tea-party 
constitute  the  programme  of  our  birthdays,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  present  be  in  a  “  parcel,”  that  the 
cake  be  frosted  and  decked  with  roses  or  other  flowers, 
and  that  the  tea-party  consist  of  plenty  of  children  and 
nursemaids,  who  take  possession  of  the  nursery  from 
three  o’clock  till  seven. 

The  “  present  ”  is  frequently  a  subject  of  anxious 
speculation ;  deep  thought  is  requisite  to  please  the  little 
trots  and  “just  to  guess”  what  is  most  longed  for.  Big 
boys  are  more  easily  pleased.  Any  scientific  novelty  is 
received  with  joy,  as  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company’s 
guinea  box  of  tricks  and  games,  for  instance  ;  but  if  you 
bring  home  a  puz/de  when  a  box  of  “  blicks  ”  was 
wanted,  or  a  doll  that  remains  wide  awake  when  her 
eyes  ought  to  shut,  or  a  watch  that  docs  mt  go  tick, 
tick,  to  a  little  four-year-old  baby,  you  will  soon  sec 
your  mistake,  and  be  told  of  it  too. 

This  said  guinea  box  is  really  a  fund  of  amusement, 
and  is  a  capital  present  to  a  boy.  Any  of  its  contents 
can  be  purchased  separately.  The  obedient  ball,  the 
invisible  gift,  the  enchanted  bottles,  the  coruscating 
metallic  wheel,  the  vanishing  coin — this  last  trick  I  think 
quite  a  work  of  supererogation,  for  most  coins  (of  the 
realm)  vanish  quickly  enough.  Then  there  is  the  chame¬ 
leon  top,  the  wheel  of  life,  and  many  other  games. 

My  reason  for  calling  at  this  establishment  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  examine  this  gift-box,  which  I  saw  inciden¬ 
tally,  but  to  reply  to  the  queries  respecting  the  price  of 
photographs.  The  terms  vary  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of’ the  portrait.  Twelve  cartes-de-visite  are  sup¬ 
plied  for  los.  Vignettes  are  charged  15s.  per  dozen. 
'T'wo  positions  are  given  when  two  dozen  portraits  are 
ordered.  They  are  coloured  in  water-colours  for  half- 
•a-crown,  and  highly  finished  for  5s.  each.  Large  por- 
•  traits  are  taken  from  one  guinea. 

Seeing  some  delicious  Irish  poplin  dresses  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tincklcr,  of  Regent-street, 
I  called  in  just  to  take  a  peep,  for  I  cannot  resist  looking 
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at  these  prettv  new  colours,  more  especially  when  in  such 
a  lovely  material  as  real  Irish  poplin,  tor  poplin  is  a  really 
pleasant  material,  far  pleasanter  on  many  occasions  than 
poult-de-soie  and  faille.  In  the  house,  for  quiet  but 
stylish  evening  dress,  for  the  carriage,  for  visiting,  last, 
but  not  least,  for  sacred  worship,  we  do  not  want  to 
hear  ourselves  or  to  intrude  upon  others  the  everlasting 
rustle,  the  eternal  freu-freu,  of  our  rich  silks. 

By-the-hve,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Frou-frou  of 
Parisian  notoriety  will  entirely  destroy  the  prestige  of 
rustling  silk  dresses  in  elegant  circles  for  a  season. 

Quiet,  graceful,  ladylike,  yet  rich  and  costly  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  Irish  poplin.  Let  us,  then,  adopt  a  material 
suitable  on  so  many  occasions  when  silk  is  not,  or  when 
it  is  inappropriate,  as  in  church,  rustling  up  the  sacred 
aisle.  Do  we  want  frou-frou  on  our  knees?  Even 
on  such  ordinary  occasions  as  visiting  one’s  friends  do 
we  not  often  hear  the  remark,  “  What  .1  noisy,  fussy 
woman  Mrs.  Blank  is!”  when  perhaps  the  fault  lay  only 
in  the  irritating  rustle,  like  the  nurse  in  M'tss  Kilman- 

Sfgg.— 

“  Then  came  the  nurse,  and  in  the  panse 
tier  dcad-leat'  satin  wnuld  litly  cause 
A  very  autumnal  rustle, 

So  full  of  fisrure,  so  full  of  fuss, 

.Vs  she  liandtHl  about  the  IjuIk'  to  buss,* 

•She  seemed  to  be  nutliiiis  but  bustle.” 

But  mistakes  like  these  can  be  easily  avoided  by  dress¬ 
ing  suitably,  and  by  adopting  a  rich  poplin  or  a  graceful 
foulard  silk  whenever  quietness  is  desirable.  Irish 
poplins  do  not  crush  or  crease  ;  this  quality  renders  them 
particularly  useful  in  driving.  Poplins  are  also  much 
used  as  upper  dresses,  and  are  worn  over  silks  of  match¬ 
ing  or  contrasting  colours.  The  morning  dresses  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  February  number  would  look  well  in  this 
material. 

Irish  poplin  also  is  economical  wear,  because  it  dyes 
so  fi’.ie  a  black  ;  the  light  shades  will  take  any  colour,  and 
then  black.  The  fashionable  colours  are  various  shades 
of  brown  and  blue,  and  a  new  violet,  nearly  a  mauve, 
being  that  lovely  shade  between  French  grey  and  mauve. 
'Fhis  colour  is  most  becoming,  and  looks  delicious  when 
made  up  in  a  pretty  costume.  Tabinet  was  the  ancient 
name  for  poplin. 

Of  course  the  prevailing  mode  of  bonnet  is  not  yet 
settled,  but  very  pretty  and  acceptable  spring  bonnets 
have  made  their  appearance.  How  tired  we  grow  of 
velvet  and  terry,  of  rich  but  dark  flowers,  of  leaves  and 
beetles  I  How  delicious  the  first  violets  and  snowdrops 
in  our  gardens,  and  how  very  nice  when  they  are  allowed 
by  the  sovereign  powers  that  be  to  appear  in  our 
chapeaux  I 

Madame  Parsons,  of  Regent-street,  contrives  most 
happily  to  adapt  the  bonnet  to  the  moment  it  is  required, 
and  accordingly  at  a  visit  paid  a  few  days  ago  to  her,  I 
found  the  “  last  sweet  thing  ”  in  bonnets.  A  lovely 
chapeau,  slightly  raised,  and  with  more  shape  than 
those  I  de-.cribed  last,  has  a  courotiue  of  violet  leaves  ex- 
cjuisitely  rendered,  and  the  beautiful  life-like  blossoms 
are  gracefully  grouped  among  the  foliage.  Another 
bonnet  is  composed  of  the  deep  blue  scilla  just  peeping 
up  in  owr  jardhiets,  and  black  lace. 


Straw  bonnets  will  be  worn  a  good  deal  for  spring, 
they  look  so  new  and  pretty.  The  fronts  are  of  straw 
worked  into  fern-leaves,  raised  in  the  present  mode,  and 
trimmed  with  lace,  ribbon,  or  flowers,  according  to  the 
style  required. 

Hats  are  very  pretty  these  are  not  quite  as  high  as 
before,  but  are  still  indented  in  the  crown,  and  trimmed 
with  gau/e  and  with  spotted  net  veils.  ITiese  veils  are 
edged  with  gold  cord  or  with  lace,  and  are  very  elegant. 

Next  month  I  shall  be  able  to  say  more  on  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject. 

So  many  ladies  have  asked  me  about  fern-cases  and 
drawing-room  elegancies  for  flowers,  that  I  have  gone 
quite  out  of  my  way,  in  every  sen.se,  to  visit  Messrs. 
Radclyfle  and  Co.,  129,  High  Holborn.  I  found  a  large 
warehouse  full  of  pretty  and  useful  adjuncts  for  flower- 
growing,  and  in  particular  very  handsome  rustic  fern- 
cases,  at  prices  ranging  from  two  pounds  ;  these  have 
doors,  and  ventilators,  and  excellent  system  of  drainage. 
The  round  rustic  cases  with  bell-glass  cover  begin  at 
four  shillings  in  price,  those  at  six  shillings  being  very 
good  indeed,  v'ith  a  ventilating  top. 

The  rustic  .quariums  are  very  reasonable  in  price,  and 
are  exceedingly  pretty  I  saw  only  fresh-water  aqua¬ 
riums,  with  water-plants,  insects,  and  fish.  Small  foun¬ 
tains  are  arranged  so  as  to  keep  the  water  fresh  and  in 
movement.  Fern-cases  and  aquaria  are  usually  so  expen¬ 
sive  as  to  be  forbidden  enjoyments  in  many  households, 
but  these  cases  of  Messrs.  Radclyfle  and  Co.  put  the 
growth  of  tender  plants  in  almost  every  one’s  power — 
at  least  one  small  case  for  these  lovely  plants  may  be  had. 
Some  cases  are  made  with  round,  some  with  slanting 
roofs.  I  like  the  “  cottage  ”  shape  in  rustic  work  as  well 
as  any  ;  the  hexagon  shape  is  very  new  and  pretty,  and 
well  adapted  for  a  small  hanging  basket  of  ferns  above 
those  planted  in  the  case. 

The  “Dryad”  rustic  jardiniere  and  fern-stands  are 
not  only  pretty  but  curious,  from  being  composed  of 
well-seasoned  wood  in  natural  form,  arranged  so  as  to 
make  stands  and  wall-brackets ;  this  wood  is  covered 
with  some  fluid  which  gives  it  a  metallic  sheen  and  the 
appearance  of  metal. 

Here  I  also  saw  the  Watsonian  fern  brick,  a  brick 
which  can  be  built  up  into  a  wall,  and  which  has  a 
“  I'-'  ket  ”  for  ferns  which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  ; 
this  is  useful  for  ferneries  and  greenhouses.  The 
“  Floretin  ”  is  especially  adapted  for  window  gardening  ; 
it  consists  of  two  rings,  one  for  holding  a  flowerpot, 
the  other  for  suspending  to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  window, 
or  wherever  desirable.  Then  there  are  charcoal  flower¬ 
pots  and  perforated  enamel  flowerpots — pots  especially 
prepared  for  ferns — made  flat  on  one  side  so  as  to  be 
hung  upon  a  nail  in  the  wall,  besides  every  kind  of 
jardinet. 

Ladies  will  really  enjoy  inspecting  all  the  pretty  helps 
to  floriculture  shown  me,  and  will  here  find  every  kind 
of  flower  and  vegetable  seed  they  may  require  for  their 
gardens  or  greenhouses. 

I  must  not  quit  this  enticing  subject  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  “Selby”  fruit  and  flower  gatherer.  These 
scissors  are  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  common 
garden  scissors,  which  cut  before  holding,  whereas  the 


•  Old  term  for  kissing. 
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flower-gatherer  holds  before  cutting ;  the  small  sizes 
will  hold  three  or  four  pounds  weight. 

Messrs.  Radclyffe  also  have  beautiful  bouquets  of 
dried  flowers  for  church  and  house  decoration.  It  is 
curious  to  see  bouquets  of  dried  roses  and  daisies  /mu. 

Certain  little  birds  having  made  a  great  cackling  about 
Easter  eggs  at  Mr.  Cremer’s,  I  begged  that  I  might  also 
be  admitted  to  the  secret  and  find  out  all  about  these 
wonderful  nest-eggs. 

The  quaint  custom  of  presenting  eggs  upon  Easter 
Sunday  is  prevalent  among  many  nations,  and  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Dearly  do  I  love  to  see  the  pretty, 
bright-coloured  eggs  ready  for  the  little  people,  and  in  the 
windows  of  Mr.  Cremer  will  be  found  a  more  gorgeous 
display  of  these  wonderful  eggs  than  has  yet  been  seen 
in  Old  England.  The  “egg-king”  will  preside  over 
the  treasures,  nor  will  the  charming  Eirf  be  absent, 
which,  in  German  legend,  on  Easter  morning  laid  her 
nest  full  of  crimson  eggs ;  the  toy  exhibits  the  hare 
life  size,  raising  eyes  and  front  feet  in  surprised  delight 
at  her  unusual  performance. 

r  ir.  Cremer  has  provided  great  numbers  of  Easter 
eggs,  the  said  eggs  being  lovely  boxes,  egg-shaped  and 
glittering  with  gold  and  bright  ribbons,  stars,  &c. 
'riiese  arc  filled  with  toys  for  children — tea-seniccs, 
dolls’ trousseaux,  dolls,  doll  furniture,  baths,  ships,  boats, 
tops,  balls,  boxes  of  toys,  magic  puzzles,  and  etuis, 
purses,  card-cases,  penwipers,  ring-caskets,  and  various 
French  knickknacks  for  older  people.  The  egg-king  is 
made  entirely  of  eggs.  He  is  grand  !  he  is  superb  !  he 
presides  over  the  display  with  equal  dignity  and  grace, 
and  seems  to  promise  that  the  treasures  concealed  in  the 
eggs  shall  be  as  good  as  the  case  is  pretty.  Truly  we 
may  say — 

“  No  sun  upon  an  Eastor  Day 
Was  half  so  hue  a  sight.” 

I  feel  quite  privileged  to  be  allowed  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes  upon  these  pretty  Easter  offerings.  Coloured 
eggs  are  often  made  at  home  by  boiling  the  eggs  in 
variously  dyed  water,  but  the  inside  is  too  hard  to  be 
eaten  safely  by  delicate  children,  and  there  is  twice  the 
fun  in  Mr.  Cremer’s  Easter  eggs,  for  a  “lovely ’’out¬ 
side,  and  a  pretty  and  pleasing  interior,  commend  these 
new  eggs  to  all. 

I.ately  I  seem  to  be  coming  across  every  variety  of 
sewing-silk  for  stitching  and  embroidery.  Messrs. 
Rickards,  of  “  Bell  Bush,”  Leeds,  have  sent  me  some 
excellent  specimens  of  their  manufacture.  f  irst  we 
have  white  embroidery  silk  for  flannels,  made  entirely 
of  pure  unweighted  silk,  which  will  not  turn  yellow  or 
change  colour  in  washing.  Then  the  same  kind  in 
black  silk  for  embroidering  petticoats  :  this,  as  well  as 
tailors’  twist  for  button-holes,  is  very  strong,  even,  and 
works  in  beautifully. 

The  great  novelty,  however,  is  the  silk  for  knitting 
stockings,  which  is  made  in  all  colours.  It  takes  about 
four  ounces  of  this  knitting-silk  to  make  a  good-sized 
pair  of  lady’s  stockings,  and  when  made  they  will  out¬ 
wear  three  or  four  pairs  of  machine-made  stockings. 
Knitting  stockings  is  now  quite  a  la  mode,  and  my 
readers  will,  I  am  sure,  be  grateful  for  an  introduction 
to  a  good  and  cheap  silk  for  the  purpose.  I  have  seen 


this  silk  knitted  up  and  washed,  and  it  looks  beautiful 
It  is  made  in  two  or  three  sizes,  and  now  the  low  shoe 
is  so  much  worn,  and  silk  stockings  are  indispensable, 
we  shall  do  well  to  get  ready  a  stock  of  these  pleasantest 
of  stockings. 

The  sewing-silk  is  sold  upon  penny  reels,  and  con¬ 
tains  fifteen  yards.  It  is  threefold  silk  and  strong.  It 
is  made  in  all  colours.  I  mean  to  try  if  it  will  not 
wash,  for  it  would  be  lovely  for  embroidery  if  it  will 
do  so — the  white  and  black  coloured  sewing-silk,  of 
course,  washes — and  I  shall  let  my  readers  know  the 
result  of  my  experience.  I  shall  use  sapoline  instead  of 
soap,  as  I  find  it  answers  better  than  anything  else.  I 
have  lately  washed  some  guipure  lace — a  complete  set — 
and  am  so  delighted  with  the  result  that  I  have  given 
the  modus  operandi  to  “  our  Editor”  for  the  Conver¬ 
sazione.  Sapoline  will  clean  anything  and  everything, 
and  is  far  cheaper  than  common  soap,  not  only  by 
saving  soda,  but  it  lasts  longer  and  “  goes  further.”  It 
softens  flannels,  and  is  invaluable  for  washing  boys’ 
cloth  clothes,  serge  suits,  ^^'c.  Mr.  Card  pays  the 
carriage  to  London,  so  any  lady  can  test  this  admirable 
soap  at  the  same  price  she  would  order  in  soap  from 
her  oilman.  I  can  heartily  recommend  sapoline,  and 
wish  that  all  grocers  would  keep  it.  Many  do  so,  but 
it  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

I  have  now  one  more  visit  to  record,  and  one  in 
which  my  readers  will  be  as  much  interested  as  I  am, 
as  the  object  of  my  call  was  to  inspect  jewellery — 
lockets — at  Mr.  Green’s,  of  the  Strand.  The  fashion 
of  wearing  lockets  is  steadily  increasing,  and  Mr.  Green 
has  now  prepared  some  very  handsome  ones  to  replace 
the  brooches  that  reigned  so  long  among  us.  These 
lockets  are  exquisitely  designed,  and  set  with  precious 
stones  :  others  are  plainer  for  morning  use.  The  loop 
of  these  lockets,  through  which  a  chain  or  ribbon 
passes,  differs  entirely  from  the  old-fashioned  style,  for 
it  is  made  very  wide  in  front,  so  as  to  prevent  it  turning 
upon  the  neck.  The  back  is  flat,  and  has  a  glass  and 
place  for  hair  or  portrait  as  in  the  ordinary  brooch. 
The  plain  gold  lockets  have  designs  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  jewelled  upon  them  in  two  or  three  colours. 
I  admired  the  lovely  cinque-cento  lockets  and  pendants 
immensely  -,  they  are  exquisitely  beautiful  and  most 
becoming  ornaments.  To  return  to  the  new  lockets.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  low  prices  of  these  and  of 
the  jewelled  lockets.  Being  intended  as  substitutes  for 
brooches,  now  so  little  worn,  Mr.  Green  has  produced 
these  elegant  lockets  at  the  ordinary  brooch  prices,  and 
his  graceful  “  Surprise”  lockets  at  equally  moderate 
prices.  The  Surprise  lockets  apparently  contain  the 
usual  portrait  or  lock  of  hair  :  those  who  know  the 
secret  find  another  face  concealed,  how  or  where  I  will 
not  reveal ;  but  for  a  romantic  love  gift,  commend  me 
to  this  !  We  really  are  getting  back  to  our  pretty  ways 
before  we  were  called  “  periodical,”  and  before  the  dear 
old  Saturdas  Review  found  out  how  shockingly  wicked 
we  are.  But  perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  these  lovely 
lockets  are  naughty,  and  that  artistic  jewellery  is  among 
forbidden  pleasures.  If  so,  I  have  done  wrong  in 
mentioning  it,  and  if  so,peeeavi,  mea  culpa.  See.,  sighs 
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134. — Detail  of  Collar  (139). 


133. — Detail  of  Collar  (139). 


135. — Detail  of  Collar  (139). 


136. — Detail  of  Collar  (139). 


139. — Collar  in  Venetian 
Embroidery  for  Dress  Cut 
S<iUARE  IN  Front. 


■Detail  of  Collar  (139). 


i3t<. — Detail  of  Collar  (139). 
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I40. — Corner  of  Collar  in  Venetian  Embroidery  .((Full  Size). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


109. — Evening  Toilets. 

1 .  Divss  of  white  silk ;  under-skirt  triinim'tl  with  «  flounce  and  three 
fluted  lieadings,  the  centre  one  white,  and  tlie  other  two  blue  poult -dc- 
soie.  Tunic,  with  lou^  tniin  and  larfre  rovers  on  each  side,  ornaineuteil 
with  uaiTow  pinketl-out  flounces  of  blue  and  white  silk.  Waistland 
with  bas(|Ue  and  sash-ends,  ed^'ed  with  flouneiii};.  Low  Ixalice  of 
white  jilaited  tulle  with  narrow  blue  velvet  passed  under  each  plait. 
Corselet  of  blue  jxndt-de-soie.  Coillure  coini)osed  of  a  tuft  of  flowers, 
phiced  on  the  rifrht  side  with  lonjf  spray  failin';  on  the  neck. 

2.  Dress  of  niauvc  faille  with  panier,  conijKised  of  two  puffs,  and 
trimmed  with  sealloiied  flounces.  lliKlice  low  and  sipiare  in  front, 
omamente'd  with  a  Medicis  frill.  Louis  XV.  sleeves,  with  deep  scalloiX'd 
flounce.  Coillure  comiwsed  of  a  velvet  Ixjw  and  long  white  feiither. 

no. — Hall  Toilets. 

1.  T'ri.ss  of  sky  blue  silk  with  narrow  flonncis,  anninged  a  fa 
gnc'ii’.o  round  the  larttum  ;  eaidi  flounce  is  fastened  by  a  Ixiw  of 
satin,  the  same  shade  as  the  dress.  I'pper-skirt  trimmed  with  a 
gathered  flounce  and  rounded  iK'hind.  Low  Ixaliee  with  long  liasijue 
in  front,  short  and  cut  u])  behind,  is  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce 
and  three  satin  bows,  that  at  the  waislltand  Ixdng  larger  than  the 
other  two ;  round  berthe  edged  at  the  bottom  w  ith  a  p'c.duatiHl 
flounce,  and  at  the  top  with  lacc.  Long  garland  of  flowers  in  the 
hair. 

2.  Hich  toilet  of  white  and  ccrisc  satin.  Tlio  under  skirt  of  whit  • 
satin  is  trimmed  cn  iallicr,  wixXx  three  gniduaUsl  tlounees  of  lacc 
headed  with  bands  of  cerise  s;itin.  Long  tunic  of  cerise  satin  with 
revers  on  each  siile,  trimmed  with  bands  of  white  sjitin.  Two 
similar  btinds  of  w  Into  satin  surround  the  long  train.  Waistcoat 
b(Klice  of  cerise  satin,  with  waistband  and  basque,  edged  with  white 
satin.  Fichu  of  tulle  illusion  and  lace,  forming  a  stpiare  IktIIic. 
Coillure,  aigrette  of  flowers  and  a  long  white  feather  falling  to  the 
Iwttom  of  the  chignon. 

111. — IloNNETS,  Cats,  and  Coirrrr.-:3, 

Fig.  I.  Fanchon  cap  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  laee  and  Iwws 
of  blue  riblsin. 

Fig.  z.  Ilonni't  of  preen  bouillonne  craiie,  ornamented  with  a 
green  feather  and  pink  rose  placed  on  the  top.  Lace  strings  loosely 
tie<l  under  the  chignon. 

Fig.  3.  Bonnet  of  black  velvet  and  grey  satin,  oriiamcntod  with 
::  pnvy  feathir  and  a  flower  placed  on  the  leit  side ;  scarf-veil  falling 
over  the  chignon.  Strings  of  black  vilvet  and  lacc. 

Fi".  4.  Bonnet  of  ix?arl-grey  terry  velvet  lined  and  bordered  with 
white  satin. 

Fig.  5.  Ttirkin  iHinnct  of  black  velvet,  with  dia<lem  formed  of 
large  l<«)p.  Fanchon  of  maize  cnqR'.  Xecklace  of  black  velvet  and 
crajte  twisteil. 

Fig.  6.  Caj)  of  white  blonde,  trinnncil  with  violet  ribbon ;  a  rosette 
is  jdaced  on  the  lel’t  side.  Xecklace  of  white  blonde. 

Fig.  7.  Plaited  coillure  of  black  velvet  with  diadem  of  white  laee. 
A  rtsl  flower  with  foliage  oniamcnts  the  back  of  the  plait  on  the 
left  side. 

Fig.  8.  Black  velvet  bonnet  piped  with  gold-eolourcd  satin.  Three 
white  feathers  firm  the  diadem.  Xecklace  of  velvet,  with  bows 
placed  at  etjual  distances. 

112.  — Mobning  and  Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Morninr  dress  of  garnet -colonnd  cashmen',  with  Watteau 
plaits  behind,  tight-fitting  in  front,  and  ornamented  with  satin  Imws 
of  the  same  shade  placcslon  a  satin  band.  deep  flounce,  surmounted 
by  a  Isiuillonne  and  fluted  heading  bound  with  satin,  simulates  a 
tunic  on  the  skirt.  The  trimming  commences  narrow  at  the  waist 
and  becomes  gradually  wider  iHmnd  the  h>ng  train;  similar  trimming 
forms  a  S(|uare  l)erthe  and  j)ockets.  foat-shajicd  .sleeve,  with  Irouil- 
loune  and  fluti  d  heading  rrjund  the  wrist.  Velvet  bow  in  the  hair. 

2.  Visiting  costume  of  dark  green  j)uult-de-soie.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  w  itli  three  wide  cross-cut  bands  of  black  velvet,  edged  on 
either  side  with  gni'ii  flutcsl  satin.  Tunic  pointed  on  e.ach  side  and 
behind,  tiimmcd  like  the  skirt,  and  loojicd  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
back.  Bodice  with  revers  of  black  wlvet,  edged  w  ith  flutinl  satin. 
Coat  sleeves  trimmed  to  match.  Waistband  of  velvet  edged  with 
satiu. 


1 1 3. — Indoob  and  Dinneu  Toilets. 

Indoor  or  tiuvn  toilet.  Dress  of  I’ussian  grey  iK)ult-de-solc.  ^  .Short 
skirt  trimmeil  wdh  a  gathered  flounce  headed  by  two  llutings  oi 
velvet  divided  by  a  cross-strip  of  velvet  the  same  sliade  as  the  dress. 
Two  long  points  on  each  side  simulate  the  second  skirt.  Long  tr.iin 
trimmed  to  match  the  skirt.  Bislice  with  basque  fastened  by  a 
waistband  of  velvet  with  a  simple  bow  In'liind.  CcKit-shape<l  sleeves. 
Embroidered  stand-up  collar  and  cuffs  to  match.  Bow  in  the  hair. 
Dinner  t'lilet.  Dress  of  ruby  satin  trimmetl  cn  tui/ier  with  cross¬ 
strips  of  satin  and  iRiint  d’Angleterre  fastened  at  each  side  with  a 
1k)w.  Deep  scalloped  basciue  trimmed  with  satin,  satin  Ixiws  without 
ends,  anil  a  flounce  of  jioint  d’.Vngleterre.  Bodice  ojK'n  d  In  chafe 
and  trimmed,  like  the  sleeves  and  skirt,  with  laee.  Artistic  mcHlallion 
on  ruby  velvet  is  worn  round  the  neck.  Coiffure.  The  hair  is 
comlKsl  up  straight  at  the  sides;  bandeaux  a  fa  rusae  and  thick 
plaits  form  the  chignon.  -V  Imiw  of  satin  and  lace  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  coiffure.  .Shoes  of  ruby  satiu  with  Louis  XV.  heels. 

1 14.  — Walking  Toilets, 

1.  Long  train  dress  of  black  satin.  Indian  cashmere  shawl. 
Bonnet  of  black  velvet  and  laee,  with  tuft  of  feathers  placed  on  the 
left  side. 

2.  Costume  for  young  lady.  Dress  of  blue  silk  with  deep 
])luiteil  flounce,  trimmed  with  a  band  of  blue  velvet  of  a  darker  shade. 
Tunic  of  blue  jMiiflin  trimmed  with  velvet  and  fringe.  This  tunic 
I'orms  an  ajiron  in  front ;  it  is  gathered  behind  and  looped  up  with 
liows  ol'  velvet.  Paletot,  straight  in  front  and  forming  a  puff  iK'hind, 
is  fastened  to  the  waist  by  a  Imw  of  velvet.  Long  hanging  sleeves. 
B oiiuet  of  blue  velvet  trimmed  with  lacc,  a  11  iwer  in  the  centre  and 
bow  at  the  side. 

1 1 5.  — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Co.-tnmc  of  golden-brown  cloth.  The  first  skirt  is  triinmcd 
with  bands  of  clotli,  jiiped  with  satin  of  the  same  shade.  Tunic  edgeil 
with  a  hand  and  graduated  satin  bows  on  the  front.  Paletot  u  ilh 
hanging  sleeves  and  small  pelerine.  This  paletot  is  trimmed  to 
match  the  dress  with  cross-cut  liands,  pi]KHl  with  satin.  (Jrabriell'A 
collarette.  Oval  toipiet  hat,  adorned  with  a  velvet  bow  and  long 
feather  ilowing  hehind. 

2.  Dress  of  Kussian  grey  jmult-de-soie,  composed  of  a  plain  under¬ 
skirt  and  train  tunic,  which  is  fasteneil  to  the  finnt  by  strips  of 
satin  and  olive-shaiK'd  buttons.  Tight-litting  basque  of  velvet, 
trimmed  with  guipure ;  it  tbrms  basques  in  fTOiit,  jmlf  Ixdiind,  and 
revers  of  satin  at  the  sides  of  the  same  shade  as  the  dress.  Small 
muff  of  velvet.  Bonnet  of  velvet,  oniamentcsl  at  the  side  with  a 
feather  and  buckle.  Xecklace  of  velvet,  with  bow. 

116  to  122. — Crochet  Collar,  imitating  Irish  GriprnE. 

This  collar,  which  is  seen  one-thinl  of  its  full  size  in  Xo.  iif,  is 
worki  d  with  crochet  cotton  Xo.  50.  It  consists  of  sepanito  patterns, 
which  arc  joined  together  by  treble  stitch  ornamented  with  ]mrl. 
The  collar  is  edged  all  round  with  a  crochet  lace.  The  ojxm-work 
four-leaved  patterns  of  the  collar,  seen  larger  than  full  size  in  Xo.  118, 
are  worked  in  the  following  manner: — Make  a  foumhition  clriin 
of  14  stitches,  join  them  into  a  circle,  and  work  on  these  the  ist  round  : 
24  double,  histly  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  double  stitch  of  the  round. 
2nd  round :  •  5  double  in  the  next  5  double  of  the  precisling  round, 
then  for  the  midille  veining  of  i  leaf,  23  chain,  miss  the  last  5,  then 
9  times  alternately  i  treble  on  the  next  chain  stitch  of  the  veining, 
i  chain,  missing  always  i  stitch  under  the  latter,  then  i  double  on 
the  next  double  of  the  circle.  Then  turn  the  work  so  that  the  circle 
is  turned  upwairds,  work  i  slip  stitch  in  that  stitch  of  the  1st  round 
of  the  circle  in  which  the  double  stitch  before  the  veining  has  bi'en 
worketl,  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  last  stitch  but  one  of  the  2nd  round 
(iK'fore  the  veining) ;  in  working  the  slip  stitch,  the  thread  with  which 
you  work  must  lie  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work ;  i  chain,  then  1 
treble  on  every  chain  stitch  of  the  veining,  after  every  treble  stitch 
I  chain,  4  treble,  divided  by  2  chain  round  the  chain  stitch  scallop  at 
the  point  of  the  veining.  When  the  veining  has  heen  worked  round 
in  this  maimer,  repeat  3  times  more  tiwii  *.  3rd  round :  Over  a 
double  thread  of  white  knitting  cotton  3  double  in  the  stitch  of  the 
1st  round  of  the  circle  between  2  leaves,  working  at  the  same  time 
over  the  corresponding  stitch  of  the  2nd  round  ;  always  2  double  on 
the  chain  stitch  at  the  edge  of  each  leat  working  at  regular  iutcri'als 
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7  purl  (consist  ill"  each  of  5  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  preceding 
donhiu  stitch),  ns  can  lie  seen  on  Xo.  118,  the  4th  pnrl  must  come 
on  the  point  of  the  leaf.  Some  double  stitch  more  must  bo  worked 
on  the  point  of  the  leaf.  Wlien  the  round  is  completed,  the  thread 
is  cut  otf  and  fastened,  ror  the  raised  circle  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
jiattcrii,  wind  the  cotton  over  which  you  work  3  or  4  times  round  a 
round  mesh,  measuring  three-til'ths  of  an  inch  round ;  draw  the  coils 
oil'  the  mesh,  and  work  24  double  stitch  round  the  thus  formed 
s’irele.  This  circle  is  sewn  on  to  the  pattern  in  such  a  maimer  that 
the  wrong  side  is  turned  outwards.  Tlic  thick  4-leaved  patterns  seen 
on  Xo.  119  are  worked  nearly  like  those  just  described.  The  foun¬ 
dation  chain  is  worked  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  1st  round  must 
<-ount  28  stitches.  2nd  round :  *  6  double  on  the  next  6  double  of 
the  preceding  round,  16  cl>.un  (veining  of  a  leaf),  miss  the  last  stitch 
under  them,  15  double  on  the  remaining  15  chain,  'flic  jiatteru  can 
lie  continued  from  illuitration.  Tlu'  branches,  which  consist  each  of 
3  leaves,  are  distinctly  seen  on  Xo.  116.  Xo.  120  shows  one  of  the 
leaves  larger  than  full  size ;  for  these  work  over  thick  cotton  rows  of 
double  stitch  backwards  and  forwards  as  follows: — 26  double  over 
the  cotton,  *  i  chain,  turn  the  work,  drawing  the  cotton  tight  over 
which  you  work,  then  work  back  15  double  on  the  lU'xt  15  stitches, 
working  over  the  cxitton,  i  chain,  turn  the  work,  7  double  on  the  next 
7  stitches,  1 2  double  over  the  knitting  cotton  only,  i  chain,  turn  the 
work  and  go  back  17  stitclu's  on  the  following  17  stitches  of  the  jire- 
ceding  row,  1  chain,  turn  the  work,  5  double  on  the  next  5  stitches, 
then  1 2  double  over  the  knitting  cotton  only.  Then  work  i  chain, 
turn  the  work,  17  double  on  the  17  double  of  the  preceding  row,  1 
double  on  the  chain  stitch  between  the  end  of  the  last  row  but  2,  and 
the  Ix'ginning  of  the  last  row  but  i,  i  double  on  the  chain  stitch 
between  the  end  of  the  2nd  row  of  the  leaf  and  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd.  Tlicn  work  1 1  double  on  the  next  1 1  stitches  of  the  stem  ;  the 
leaf  is  then  coinjiletcd.  Work  2  leaves  more  in  the  same  manner, 
:ind  fasten  them  on  to  one  another  Iroin  illustration.  Instead  of 
these  leaves,  leaves  such  us  th:it  seen  on  Xo.  i2t  can  lx;  worked  from 
illustration.  The  rosette-like  patterns  seen  on  X'o.  122  (though  so 
very  much  enlarged)  consist  each  of  6  sep;irate  raised  circles, 
sewn  together  on  the  wrong  side,  and  oriuimentcd  with  a  wheel. 
Hesides  all  these  pattcnis,  ditlcrent  circles  arc  worked  for  the  collar. 
When  all  the  patterns  have  been  completed,  fasten  them  from 
Xo.  11 6  on  a  piece  of  stilf  paper,  and  join  them  on  to  one  another  by 
means  of  chain  and  treble  stiteb  ;  In  the  middle  of  every  chain  stitch 
row  work  1  purl  consisting  oi  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  chain 
stitch  of  the  row,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  4th  of  the  preceding  7 
chain,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  preceding  double  stitch,  then  only 
complete  the  row.  At  the  wlge  of  the  collar  the  jiatterns  must  be 
joined  in  such  a  manner  that  it  finishes  olf  in  a  straight  line,  'riien 
untack  the  collar  from  the  paper,  and  work  2  rounds  of  lace  all 
round  the  collar,  ist  round:  Always  alternately  1  tn'ble,  4  chain, 
missing  a  sufticieutly  large  space  under  the  latter.  2nd  round :  ♦  6 
tlouble  round  the  next  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  preceding  round, 
on  the  following  chain  stitch  scallop,  3  double,  1  purl  of  5  chain, 
l  slip  stitch  in  the  last  double,  3  double,  then  10  cluiin,  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  last  double  of  the  prcrciling  chain  stitch  scallop,  then  go  liack 
on  the  10  chain  stitch,  3  double,  3  times  alternately  i  purl,  3  double, 
then  6  double  on  the  following  chain  stitch  scallop,  then  on  the  next 
chain  stitch  scallop  3  double,  i  jmrl  as  befori',  3  double,  10  chain, 
then  go  back  i  double  in  the  last  double  of  the  last  cliaiii  stitch  scal¬ 
lop  but  I,  then  12  double  on  the  10  chain  stitch;  rejK’at  fniin  *. 

123  and  124. — Small  Stabs  ix  OrirruE  d’Abt. 

These  patterns  are  worked  in  darning,  linen,  button-hole  stitch, 
and  point  d’esprit.  They  are  suitable  for  antimacassars,  pincushions, 
and  many  purposes. 

125. — Tatted  Hobdeb  ix  Ued  axd  White  Cottox. 

This  border  is  worked  with  white  knitting  cotton  and  rcil  cotton 
of  the  same  size ;  it  is  very  pretty  for  ornamenting  mats,  drawers, 
petticoats,  &c.  It  can  also  lie  worked  in  wool  of  two  colours.  Work 
lirst  a  row  of  circles  with  white  eottou  as  follows : — i  circle  of 
I  double,  7  times  alternately  i  purl,  i  double,  after  a  short  space 
work  a  similar  circle  till  the  row  is  suiliciently  long.  Then  work 
with  red  cotton  a  row  of  circles  consisting  each  of  i  double,  5  times 
alternately  i  purl,  1  double.  Uetween  two  of  these  circles  fasten  two 
circles  of  the  preceding  row  on  to  the  thread  which  joins  these  circles. 
Then  work  again  a  row  of  circles  with  white  cotton,  like  tho  first 
row,  and  fasten  it  between  two  cindes  on  to  tho  middle  purl  of  a  red 
circle  of  the  preceding  row,  ns  can  be  seen  in  illustration, 

126. — nooKM.iBK  IX  OnrrnE  d’Abt. 

Xo.  126  shows  the  lower  part  of  a  bookmark  netted  with  blue  silk, 
and  darned  in  point  d’esprit,  button-hole  stitch,  and  linen  stitch. 
The  p:itterns  worked  in  linen  stitch  are  darned  with  fine  gold 


thread.  Make  first  the  netted  giMund  on  a  foundation  of  2  stitches, 
and  work  as  for  a  square,  increasing  i  at  the  end  of  every  row,  till 
the  strip  is  suificiently  wide  (on  our  pattern  there  are  18  holes), 
then  work  i  row  without  increasing,  then  alternately  decrease 
I  at  the  end  of  i  row,  and  increase  i  at  the  end  of  the  next 
row,  so  that  the  strip  has  always  the  same  width.  When  the 
strip  is  suiliciently  long,  work  i  row  more  without  increasing  or 
decreasing,  then  decrease  i  at  the  end  of  every  row  till  all  the 
stitches  aa;  used  uj).  The  darning  is  then  worked  with  silk  and 
gold  thread.  The  other  end  of  the  bookmark  can  lx;  worked  in  the 
Siime  nninner,  or  only  darned  in  point  d’esprit  with  a  border  in  linen 
stitch,  like  the  sides  of  the  bookmark. 

127. — XAPKix-Rixa  OF  Ejibeoidebed  Rieiiox. 

^Taterials ;  Blue  rihhon,  (iro  inches  and  a  fifth  wide  ;  black,  white, 
and  blue  sewing  silk  ;  crgstal  beads ;  steel  beads  ;  some  cardboard. 

For  this  napkin-ring  hike  first  two  pieces  of  blue  rlblxm,  each 
twelve  inches  and  four-filths  long,  round  them  olf  at  both  ends. 
Then  embroider  the  ends  of  one  of  the  ribbons  with  3  spots  of 
crystiil  beads ;  each  spot  is  edgetl  with  a  row  of  steel  beads ;  the 
ribbon  is  moreover  ornamented  all  round  the  edge  with  a  double  row 
of  coral  stitch  of  black  and  white  silk.  The  second  piece  of  ribbon 
is  sewn  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  first,  so  as  to  form  the  lining.  Then 
make  a  slit  in  the  rihlxm  at  alxiut  five  inches  and  a  filth  from  one 
end ;  this  slit  must  reach  nearly  across  the  rihlxm,  and  is  worked 
round  the  edge  in  button-hole  stitch.  Then  prepare  four  oval-.shaped 
pieces  of  eardlxiard,  which  must  each  be  two  inches  and  two-filths 
long,  one  inch  and  four-fitths  wide ;  each  of  these  parts  is  covered 
on  one  side  with  blue  silk  ;  the  silk  for  two  of  these  parts  must  be 
ornamenteil  beforehand  with  crystal  and  steel  beads.  Each  piece  of 
cardboard  and  silk  is  then  edged  all  round  with  button-hole  stitch  of 
blue  silk,  drawing  up  i  crystal  Ix'iid  with  each  stitch ;  then  sew  j 
together,  always  one  part  with  embroidery  and  one  part  without, ' 
the  embroidered  part  being  outside;  the  pieces  are  not  joined  together 
at  the  sides,  but  the  edges  meet  under  the  oval  embroidered  part, 
'riicn  draw  both  ends  of  the  ribbon  cnisswise  through  the  two  other 
pieces  of  cardboard,  and  one  of  the  ends,  moreover,  through  the 
opening  of  the  riblxin,  so  that  the  ribbon  is  joined  into  a  circle. 
Lastly'  work  button-hole  stitch  round  the  rounded-olf  edges  of  the 
riblxm,  and  edge  them  with  a  fringe  of  steel  and  crystal  beads ;  each 
end  of  the  ribbon  must  fonn  a  loop  i  inch  long,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 

1 28.— Embboidebt  axd  Xettixo  Desigx  fop,  Axtimacassaes,  &c. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  antimacassars,  covers,  cushions.  See. ; 
it  can  also  Ix'  worked  as  a  strip  of  insertion  for  petticoats  or  pillow¬ 
cases.  Our  p:ittern  is  worketl  in  button-hole  stitch  on  fine  white 
calico ;  when  the  embroidery  is  completeil,  the  material  must  be  cut 
away  along  the  outlines  ;  sew  it  on  in  applique  over  netted  p-oiind 
jireviously  embrjidered  in  darning  stitch,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion. 

129.— Gi'irrBE  d’Aet  Pattebx  foe  CrET.vixs,  &c. 

This  pattern  is  very  suitable  for  long  or  short  curtains.  The 
oix'iiings  must  be  of  the  size  seen  in  illustration ;  they  are  filled 
with  darning  stitch,  and  ornamented  with  wheels. 

130  and  131. — WoBK  Rao  ix  Silk  axd  Embboidebed  Afplique. 

Four  jiieccs  similar  to  that  seen  in  full  size  on  131  are  required 
for  the  under  part  of  this  bag.  Each  part  is  cut  out  of  blue  eash- 
niere,  pinked  out  all  round ;  and  a  piece  of  red  cashmere,  pinked  out 
iu  the  same  wav,  is  laid  uixm  the  upper  ]>art ;  the  garland  and  small 
Icallets  are  worked  in  bhu'k  silk  ujxin  this  red  cashmere.  A  pinked- 
ont  Ixirdor  of  black  cashmere  is  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the  blue 
ground ;  a  garland  is  worked  ujxin  it  in  white  silk.  The  eentre  oval 
is  edged  with  gold  or  yellow  silk  soutache,  and  the  pattern  in  tho 
centre  is  worked  in  greens  of  different  tints.  Upon  the  blue  cash¬ 
mere  the  stars  are  worked  in  nxl  silk  with  yellow  centres,  and  the 
foliage  in  various  green  tint.s,  with  stems  in  gold  thread ;  the  Ixirder 
is  embroideretl  in  herring-bone  stitch  with  yellow  silk.  Then  stretch 
each  of  the  four  pieces  u]X)n  cardboard  lined  with  silk,  and  sew  them 
together  (see  No.  1 30  for  the  shape) ;  tho  seams  are  afterwards  bidden 
under  blue  silk  cortl,  which  is  ornamented  at  the  lower  part  with 
pendants  of  crystal  lx>ads.  Tlic  bag,  made  of  blue  silk,  is  then  sewn 
into  the  cardboard  part,  and  fastened  at  tho  top  with  fine  blue  41k 
cord. 

132. — Ceatat  Exd  IX  Migxabdise  axd  Ceochet. 

Materials ;  Mignardise  braid  and  fine  crochet  cotlon. 

Tliis  cravat  mnst  be  32  inches  long.  Work  on  one  side  of  tho 
inig'iiardise  braid,  always  inserting  tho  needle  into  the  loops  of  the 
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142. — Embroidered  Bouquet  for  Table  Cover 
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143* — Embroidered  Cover  for  Work  Table. 


144- — Half  of  Toilet  Cushion 
IN  Point  Lace. 
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1 45. — Insertion  in  Point 
Lace  Braid  and  Tatting. 


-Insertion  in  Point 
Lace  Braid. 


1 47. — Square  in  Guipure  d’Art. 


1 48.— Square  for  D’Oyley  in  Point  Lace. 
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braid,  ist  row:  i  double,  6  times  alternately  2  chain,  i  double  in 
the  next  loop ;  miss  the  next  6  loops  and  rejx'at  till  the  work  is  i 
yard  28  inehes  long,  that  is,  twice  as  long  as  the  cravat.  Cut  off  the 
Lniid  and  the  eottou.  2ud  row :  i  double  in  the  middle  stiteh  of 
each  of  the  next  5  scallops  of  chain  stitch ;  •  i  double  in  the  middle 
of  2  eliain  stiteh  scallops  between  2  loops  of  the  mignardisc  braid  j  4 
chain,  i  double  in  eaeh  of  the  next  4  seallops,  4  chain  after  each 
double  stiteh.  Kepeat  from  *.  On  the  other  side  of  the  br.iid  work 
a  row  like  the  ist,  then  another  like  the  2ud,  but  only  to  the  half  of 
the  stri)i.  In  working  this  2nd  row,  the  strij)  must  In;  folded  in  half 
its  length,  and  each  time  you  work  the  3rd  of  the  5  seallops  consist¬ 
ing  each  of  5  chain  fasten  the  work  to  the  same  scallop  opj)ositc.  A 
narrow  velvet  riblKUi  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  crochet 
work,  as  seen  in  illustmtiou. 

133  to  140. — COLLAE  IX  VeXETIAK  IlMBEOinEET. 

Diis  collar  is  workid  in  the  ancient  style  of  Venice  on  fine  cambric 
linen.  No.  140  shows  one  of  the  front  corners  for  the  collar  full  size. 
The  whole  c-ollar  is  seen  in  No.  139.  Trace  the  jiattern  on  the  linen, 
which  must  lie  straight  on  the  front  islge,  and  fasten  it  on  a  piece  of 
toile  eiree.  Then  trace  the  outlines  of  the  pattern  on  the  linen  with 
coarse  cotton,  and  work  the  button-hole  stiteh  on  these  outlines  with 
midJle-siz.ed  cotton.  Those  jairts  of  the  jiatterns  which  are  to  Ik? 
wider,  and  to  apjK'ar  more  raised,  must  be  traced  several  times  with 
soft  cotton  from  No.  135.  The  cslgi's  of  the  r.iisi'd  iHtnU'rs  sire  orna- 
mentid  with  lace  stiteh,  to  be  worked  with  thread,  in  the  manner 
seen  in  Nos.  134  and  136.  For  the  edge  No.  136  work  a  button¬ 
hole  stiteh  first  in  every  4th  button-hole  stiteh  of  the  r.iiscd 
border,  and  then  a  2nd  button-hole  stiteh  round  the  1st  one. 
The  etlge  No.  133  is  worked  in  the  same  manner,  working,  however, 
3  button-hole  stitches  round  the  thread  which  joins  the  knots,  after 
having  w  orked  the  button-hole  stitch  edge.  No.  1 34  is  workid  nearly 
like  No.  136,  working,  however,  after  the  ist  button-hole  stitch,  3 
button -hole  stitches  instead  of  1  round  the  loop  of  the  1st  one.  For  the 
button-hole  stitch  bars  which  join  the  jiattems,  stretch  a  thri'adlMiek- 
wards  and  forwards  from  No.  1 38  without  stitching  through  the  linen ; 
work  button-hole  stiteh  up  to  the  middle  of  this  double  thread;  work 
then  the  ]mrl  by  going  liackwards  from  No.  138,  drawing  the  thread 
through  the  last  button-hole  stitch  but  one,  and  working  5  or  6  button¬ 
hole  stitches  from  No.  137  round  the  double  loop  of  thread.  This  purl 
is  ])ushed  close  up  to  the  half-comjileted  bar,  tben  finish  the  other 
half  of  the  same.  Very  short  bars  are  worked  with</tit  purl.  Lastly 
cut  away  the  linen  nnmd  the  outer  outlines  of  the  jiattcms,  as  can 
be  seen  in  No.  140,  which  shows  part  of  the  colLir  full  size. 

141. — COKXEE  BoEDEE  IX  TaTTIXO  foe  IlAXDKEECniEFS. 

Tliis  border  is  worked  with  very  fine  croehet  cotton.  It  consists 
of  small  rosettes,  joined  on  to  one  another  by  means  of  scallops. 
Work  the  n)settcs  with  one  shuttle  only,  as  follows  : — Work  6  small 
circles  consisting  each  of  5  double,  i  ])url,  S  double ;  these  circles 
must  1h‘  workid  close  to  each  other.  Then  knit  the  Ix'ginning  and 
cud  i  f  the  cotton  together  so  as  to  form  the  6-leavo<l  pattem  in 
the  centre  of  the  rosette.  Then  fasten  the  cotton  on  one  jiurl  of  the 
6-leavid  jiattern,  *  work  3  circles  us  Ixiforo,  fasten  them  011  to  the 
next  jiurl,  and  rejKat  5  times  more  from  *.  At  the  end  of  the  round 
fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  same  purl  on  which  it  was  fastened  at  the 
bi'ginning  of  the  round.  The  next  round  of  the  rosi'tte  is  worked 
with  2  shuttles;  the  ends  of  the  cotton  on  Isilh  are  knottid  together, 
and  fi’steniHl  on  to  a  jmrl  at  the  jireciding  round,  Tlien  work  over 
the  cotton  on  one  shuttle  one  scallop  consisting  of  5  double,  1  purl,  5 
double,  fastenid  on  to  the  next  jmrl,  and  rejieat  from  *.  At  the  end 
of  the  round,  cut  the  cuds  of  cotton  off  and  fasten  them  well. 
One  rosette  is  then  comjileted.  For  the  scallops  which  join  the 
rosettes  on  to  one  another,  fasten  both  ends  of  cotton  from  illustra¬ 
tion  on  one  jmrl  of  a  rosi'tte;  *  work  over  the  eottou  on  the  2ud 
shuttle  a  sealloji  consisting  of  S  double,  i  jmrl,  5  double;  work  close 
to  it,  with  one  shuttle  only,  a  circle  tumid  downwanls,  consisting  of 
3  double,  1  jmrl,  5  double,  and  rejK'at  4  times  more  from  *.  Then 
work  another  sealloj),  and  fasten  the  ends  of  the  cotton  on  a  jmrl  of 
a  2nd  rosi'tte.  The  circles  of  the  row  of  scallojis  are  joined  together 
by  a  row  of  stitches  worked  over  the  cotton  on  the  other  shuttle. 
For  working  the  latter,  fasten  Isith  ends  of  cotton  from  illustration 
on  a  jmrl  of  the  rosette  and  on  to  the  next  circle  of  the  row  of 
scallojis;  *  work  over  the  cotton  of  the  2nd  shuttle  5  double,  i  jiurl, 
5  double;  fasten  on  to  the  next  circle  of  the  row  of  scallojis,  and 
rejieat  3  times  more  from  *;  in  fastening  the  cotton  on  to  the  last 
circle  of  the  row  of  scallops,  fasten  it  at  the  same  time  on  to  a  jmrl 
of  the  next  rosetti',  as  can  Ik'  seen  in  illustnition  ;  cut  off  the  threads 
and  fasten  them  well.  Tlie  second  row  of  sewUojjs  is  worked  exactly 
like  the  first,  from  illustration. 


142  ana  143. — Cover  with  Embroideby  for  a  Work  Table. 

This  cover  is  ornamentid  with  patterns  sewn  on  in  njiplique,  with 
satin  stitch  embroidery,  and  with  fringe  round  the  edge.  Our 
pattern  is  made  of  brown  cloth.  The  Iwirder  is  worked  in  applique 
of  light  brown  cloth,  the  embroidery  with  gold  thread  and  green 
purse  silk.  Tlie  bouijuet  in  the  I'entre  of  the  oval  is  worked  in  satin 
stiteh ;  the  flowers  with  white  and  red  chined  silk,  the  leaves  and 
branches  with  green  chined  silk.  No.  142  shows  the  bouquet 
full  size.  Tlie  framework  on  eaeh  side  of  the  oval  is  worked 
with  dark  and  light  brown  silk,  consisting  of  2  rows  of  over¬ 
cast  stitch  ;  gold  tliread  stitches  are  workeil  at  the  phices  where  the 
rows  cross  each  other;  the  anilx'sijues  and  other  pattenis  arc  worked 
in  the  same  mauuer. 

144. — Half  of  Toilet  Crsiiiox  ix  Poixt  Lace. 

Materials:  Edged  linen  braid  and  ^lecTcl-cnbnrg  thread. 

Tliis  handsome  toilet -cushion  is  very  easily  worked.  Tlie  centre 
is  njiou  a  pattern  tniced  out  and  then  jiricked' in  small  holes  at  equal 
distances.  Two  threads  arc  emjiloyed,  one  coarse  tracing  threiul,  the 
other  of  liner  quality.  The  coarser  thread  is  laid  on  thus : — Puss  the 
needle,  threadeil  with  tine  thread,  through  one  of  the  jirieki'd  holes, 
over  the  coarse  thread,  and  out  again  through  the  same  hole ;  rejK'at 
this,  following  the  traced  outline  until  the  whole  of  the  outline  is 
traced  in  coarse  thread.  Then  work  over  this  in  tight  button-bole 
stitches,  working  jmrls  or  jiicots,  as  on  llaleigh  bars.  See  illustnition. 
The  whole  centre  is  thus  worked;  the  braid  is  edgid  with  jioint  de 
Bruxelles,  and  Hill'd  in  with  .SiiTcnto  wheels.  The  ovals  funned  by 
the  braid  are  filled  in  with  ojien  jxiint  de  Bruxelles,  but  any  other 
jKiint  lace  stiteh  may  be  worked  in  alternate  ovals  with  advantage. 
Italeigh  bars  and  Kaleigh  edging  comjilete  this  elegant  toilet -cushion 
cover. 

14s  and  146. — Strips  of  Ixsfrtiox  of  Poixt  Lace  Braid  axd 
Tattixo. 

No.  145. — 2  pieces  of  point  laci'  braid  are  ornamentcil  along  the 
edges  with  small  tatti-d  circles  as  follows : — 1  jmrl,  4  double,  fasteiusl 
on  to  the  braid,  4  double,  i  jmrl,  4  double;  join  the  stitches  into  a 
circle.  Alter  a  short  space  work  a  similar  circle,  which  is  fasteiuHl 
on  to  the  last  jmrl  of  the  preceding  circle,  instead  of  working  the 
1st  jmrk  This  circle  is  fastened  on  to  the  braid  at  a  distance  of  4 
bars  from  the  ist  circle.  In  working  the  circles  on  the  edge  of  the 
2nd  piece  of  braid,  fasten  at  the  same  time  the  thread  between  2 
circles  of  the  1st  jiiece  of  braid,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  Lastly, 
work  a  row  of  similar  circles  on  the  outer  edges  of  both  pieces  iif 
braid. 

No.  146. — Tliis  strip  is  made  of  2  jiieccs  of  jKiint  luce  braid,  wliich 
are  joined  together  by  4-leavi‘<l  tattiHl  jiatti'rns.  Each  of  the  4  circles 
of  1  Jiattern  i-ounts  3  times  alternately,  4  double,  1  jmrl ;  then  iipiin 
4  double.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  illustration  where  the  braid  is  to  Ik* 
fastened  on  to  the  jiattenis,  instead  of  working  the  middle  jmrl. 
Leave  always  one-tenth  of  an  inch  space  between  2  circles  of  i 
jiatU'rn.  At  the  eilge  of  the  strip  of  insi-rtiou  work  the  following 
tatted  luce  with  2  sliuttles: — Knot  lKith  threads  together,  work  with 
I  shuttle  1  circle,  consisting  of  4  double,  i  jmrl,  4  double,  fastened 
on  to  the  braid,  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  close  to  this  circle  work 
a  scalloji  over  the  thread  on  the  second  shuttle  us  follows  : — 4  double, 
1  jmrl,  4  double ;  close  to  this  scallop  work  a  circle  like  the  preceding 
one,  which  is  fasti'iieil  on  to  the  last  jmrl  of  the  jireceding  circle, 
instead  of  working  the  ist  purl,  and  so  on. 

147. — Square  in  OrirrEE  d’Aet. 

Tliis  square  is  very  jiretty  for  covers  when  joined  to  other  squares ; 
it  may  also  Ix)  used  for  trimming  lingerii's,  cajis,  handkerehiefs,  &e. 
The  size  of  the  cotton  used  for  the  foundation  must  Ik-  like  that  seen 
in  illustration ;  the  jiattern  is  worked  in  darning  stitch  and  point 
d’esjirit  from  illustration. 

148. — Square  foe  D’Oyley  ix  Poixt  Lace. 

Materials :  Edged  linen  braid  and  MecJdenburg  thread. 

Place  the  braid  ujKm  tbe  traced  pattern  by  runi>ng  stitches  in  the 
centre.  The  braid  should  lie  quite  flat  at  the  outside  edge  of  each 
curve  in  the  jiattem.  The  inner  edge  must  be  drawn  in  by  neat 
g.ithering  stitches,  drawing  it  up  to  the  required  size,  and  fastening 
ott‘  the  gathering  thread  strongly.  The  groundwork  of  this  design  is 
worked  in  jiluin  Baleigh  bars,  which  arc  made  as  follow : — Stretch  a 
thread  from  left  to  right,  betwieu  the  edges  of  braid,  and  work  over 
this  a  bar  of  flue  close  button-hole  stitch.  The  edge  is  worked  in 
jilaiii  point  de  Bruxelles. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


RURY  LANE  rcturneJ  for  a  fortnight  at  the  close 
of  the  pantomime  season  to  the  legitimate  drama, 
but  with  Mr.  T.  C.  King,  an  actor  of  considerable 
provincial  celebrity,  from  the  Dublin  Theatre,  as  leading 
man,  vice  Mr.  Samuel  Phelps.  'I'he  plays  represented 
have  both  been  those  of  the  late  Sheridan  Knowles — 
William  Tell,  with  which  the  present  generation  is  better 
acquainted  in  its  operatic  guise — and  The  Wife,  a  Tale 
of  Mantua.  Falconer’s  romantic  Irish  drama  of  Peep 
0  Day  is  the  latest  revival. 

At  the  Haymarket  the  successful  comedy  of  Nenv  Men 
and  Old  Acres,  which  had  nearly  run  its  hundredth 
night,  was  lately  withdrawn  to  make  way  for  the  ever¬ 
green  American  Cousin,  in  which  Mr.  Sothern  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  severe 
accident  he  met  with  in  hunting  to  reappear  in  his 
immortal  impersonation  of  Lord  Dundreary,  Mr.  liuck- 
stone  resuming  his  original  part  of  the  titel  role  Asa 
Trenchard,  with  which  his  name  is  equally  associated. 
A  new  comedy,  by  Mr.  11.  'P.  Craven,  is  the  latest 
novelty  here.  Its  success  is  a  fact  that,  as  our  French 
neighbours  say,  “goes  without  telling.” 

'Fhe  Lyceum  prospers  merrily  with  M.  Ilerve’s  bright 
and  sparkling  opera-boufe  of  Chilpcric,  greatly  assisted 
by  the  spirited  acting  of  the  composer  and  his  talented 
countryman  and  coadjutor,  M.  Marius,  in  the  two 
principal  parts.  The  gre.at  comique  scene  dansante  with 
the  umbrellas,  and  the  “  danse  de  confusion T  made  a  furore. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Formosa,  transplanted  from  her 
native  land,  Drury  Lane,  and  with  the  additional  attrac¬ 
tion  of  After  Dark  as  the  afterpiece,  draws  tolerable 
houses  in  spite  of  the  censure  that  has  been  freely  be¬ 
stowed  on  this  sort  of  sensational  pieces. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Robertson’s  drama  of  The  Nightingale 
now  alternates  with  Byron’s  Not  Such  a  Fool  as  He  Looks, 
in  which  the  author,  as  usual,  sustains  his  original  part 
of  Sir  Simon  Simple. 

No  change  as  yet  at  the  Olympic,  where  Little  Em'ly 
proves  as  attractive  as  ever,  and  draws  crowds  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  burlesque  version  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  }pocm.  The  Princess,  increases  in  popularity. 

The  St.  James’  management  must  have  found  its  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  legitimate  old  comedies  lucrative,  since 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  has  up  to  the  present  retained  its 
place  in  the  bills.  The  unprecedented  run  of  this 
sterling  old  play  was  celebrated  by  the  fliir  manageress 
by  an  elegant  dinner  at  Verrey’s  to  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  press  and  profession.  The  School  for 
Scandal  is  announced. 

At  the  Strand  Theatre,  George  Colman’s  fine  comedy 
of  the  Heir-at-Laiv  has  been  revived,  compressed  from 
its  original  five  into  three  acts.  The  revival  has  been 
adopted  chiefly  to  afford  the  clever  eccentric  comedian, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his 
humour.  Mr.  Da\id  James  gives  a  forcible  rendering 
of  the  character  of  Zckiel  Homespun,  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Bufton  is  charming  as  the  impersonator  of  the  rustic 
simplicity  of  his  sister  Cicely. 

The  Globe  has  a  new  drama  called  Philomel,  which 


has,  though  its  title  might  seem  to  hint  otherwise,  no 
connection  with  the  Adelphi  Nightingale.  Its  author  is 
the  prolific  and  versatile  Mr.  H.  1'.  Craven,  and  its 
incidents  are  of  that  highly-spiced  and  sensational 
character  which  seem  drawn  from  a  French  romance 
or  copied  from  a  Victoria  melodrama.  The  success  of 
the  piece  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  admirable  acting  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Neville  and  J.  Clarke,  Misses  Lydia 
Foote  and  Amy  Fawsitt.  Byron’s  burlesque  of  Lord 
Bateman  continues  as  popular  as  ever. 

The  Queen’s  is  doing  good  business  with  'Twixt  Axe 
and  Croii  n,  as  the  Gaiety  with  Uncle  Dick's  Darling  and 
Wat  Tyler,  M.P.  The  Charing  Cross  is  temporarily 
closed. 

Sadler’s  Wells  maintains  an  excellent  company  for  the 
performance  of  legitimate  plays,  which  always  have 
possessed  specific  attraction  for  the  audiences  frequent¬ 
ing  this  house.  JPerner,  The  Bridal,  and  Ambition,  are 
supported  by  Messrs.  Creswick  and  Edmund  Phelps. 

'i'he  theatrical  managers,  from  all  accounts  and  appear¬ 
ance,  have  long  since  discovered  that  Shakspeare  don’t 
pay,  so  the  Bard  of  Avon  from  time  to  time  finds  shelter 
in  the  concert  and  lecture  halls.  Mr.  Bellew  has  been 
doing  Hamlet  at  St.  James’s  Hall  after  an  original  fashion 
of  his  own  inventing.  He  reads  the  parts  of  all  the  dra¬ 
matis  personce,  but  they  are  presented  to  the  sight  of  the 
audience,  and  accompany  his  words  with  appropriate 
but  mute  action.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  exhibition 
of  one  of  the  best  plays  extant  in  any  language  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  egotism  of  the  principal  performer,  but 
we  doubt  if  the  attraction  will  be  either  extended  or  last¬ 
ing.  The  regular  theatre-goer  will  naturally  look  for  the 
representation  of  Hamlet,  .as  of  any  other  standard  play, 
on  its  legitimate  sphere,  the  stage,  while  those  who 
admire  the  drama  shorn  of  its  theatrical  accessories  will 
find  these  requirements  somewhat  overstepped.  The 
scenic  accessories,  it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  are  in 
the  best  possible  taste  ;  in  particular  the  churchyard  scene 
at  Ophelia’s  funeral  is  an  exquisite  display  of  pictorial 
art.  blusic  is  also  introduced,  and  most  efi’ectively,  as 
an  adjunct. 

Tht  Oratorio  Concerts,  under  the  able  and  experienced 
direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby,  continue  to  be  among 
the  most  delightful  of  the  musical  entertainments  of  the 
laandon  winter  season.  Haydn’s  exquisite  pastoral  of  the 
Seasons  and  Handel’s  jephtha  have  both  been  given  in 
superb  style. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  concerts  have  also  been  renewed, 
and  some  charming  new  specimens  of  part-singing  were 
introduced  at  the  first  of  the  series,  in  particular  “  The 
Curfew,”  by  Henry  Smart ;  a  psalm,  “  God  be  merciful,” 
arranged  for  an  eight-part  choir  by  Berthold  Tours  and 
an  exquisitely-harmonised  part-song,  “  When  the  shades 
of  eve  descending,”  by  the  talented  director  himself. 
Mendelssohn’s  Antigone  is  announced  for  the  3M  inst., 
with  the  whole  of  the  original  music. 

At  the  Saturday  and  hlonday  Popular  Concerts  the 
magnificent  violin  playing  of  Herr  Joachim  has  formed 
the  chief  attraction. 
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GARDENING— MARCH, 


The  culture  of  ferns  has  become 
so  general  that  few  houses  are 
without  some  specimen — few  gardens 
without  a  tiny  fernery.  Among 
favourite  indoor  plants  the  genus 
Adiantum  yields  in  popularity  to  none. 

This  genus  is  so  extensive  in  species 
and  varieties  that  it  ranks  first  in 
importance  amongst  all  the  genera  of 
ferns  in  cultivation.  The  Gardeners 
Magazine  states  that  there  are  above 
one  hundred  varieties  of  the  true 
Adiantum,  and  yet  another  hundred 
of  doubtful  and  “  varietied  kinds.” 

A  superficial  knowledge  of  botany 
will  enable  the  student  to  know  the 
Adiantum,  as  such,  among  many 
kinds  of  ferns,  but  the  determination 
of  the  species  is  another  matter.  In 
all  cases  the  sori  (seed  patches)  are 
marginal  (situate  on  the  edge),  some¬ 
times  confluent  (running  one  into  the 
other)  and  continuous,  varying  in  shape 
from  globose  (round)  to  linear  (line); 
the  segments  (parts)  of  the  frond 
(leaf  and  stem)  frequently  one-sided  ; 
the  veins  only  anastomose  in  four 
species — namely,  Hewardia,  Dolo- 
sum,  Olivaceum,  and  Leprieuri.  In 
many  cases  the  stalks  are  extremely 
slender,  and  resemble  hair — black, 
purple,  or  deep  brown — from  which 
they  take  their  collective  name  of 
maiden-hair  ferns.  The  term  Adian¬ 
tum  refers  to  their  dryness,  as,  even  if 
dipped  in  water,  they  appear  to  be 
quite  dry  when  taken  out.  Some 
small  amount  of  moisture  is,  however, 
retained  by  them,  as  dipped  fronds 
are  found  to  last  longer  in  bouquets 
than  fronds  not  so  treated. 

Adiantums  are  widely  distributed 
over  tropical  America,  being  the 
head-quarters  of  the  genus.  Adian¬ 
tum  Caudatum  and  the  Adiantum 
Lunulatum,  which  we  illustrate,  be¬ 
long  to  the  Caudatum  group  Adian¬ 
tum  ;  it  is  a  small  elegant  fern  with 
whip-like  fronds,  simply  pinnate, 
arching  over,  and  rooting  at  the  point, 
where  a  new  plant  is  soon  formed.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  suspending,  and  is  an  elegant  stove  fern. 

Adiantum  Lunulatum  has  four  synonymes — dolabri- 
fornie,  dejicetens ,  filiforme ,  Philhpense.  The  name  in  this 
case  affords  direct  help  in  identification.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  handsome  species  of  slender  growth,  the  fronds 
long  and  arching  over,  and  rooting  at  the  apex.  The 


colour  is  a  beautiful  bright  light- 
green,  the  pinnates  are  distantly  and 
dternately  placed  on  the  stalks  ;  they 
are  kidney-shaped  (lunulate),  with 
conspicuous  sori  on  the  edge,  given 
to  slight  variations.  This  is  a  deci¬ 
duous  (leaf-losing)  fern,  and  therefore 
liable  to  be  lost  in  winter  unless 
looked  after  and  labelled.  It  should 
be  kept  moist  all  the  winter,  but 
never  wet,  and  be  kept  in  the  stove. 
The  Caudatum  group  comprise  the 
above-named  ferns  as  well  as  the 
Cantomeuse,  Calcareum,  and  Rhizo- 
phytum,  and  form  the  second  group 
of  Adiantum  as  arranged  by  the  great 
fern  authority,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd. 

The  first  group  is  the  Reniforme, 
and  consists  of  Reniforme,  Asarifo- 
lium,  and  Parishi.  The  Reniforme 
are  well  named,  and  once  seen  will 
not  be  easily  forgotten.  The  stalks 
are  four  inches  long,  chesnut-brown, 
and  polished.  The  fronds  are  kid¬ 
ney-shaped,  undivided,  of  a  leathery 
texture,  with  sori  all  round  the  edge 
— a  beautiful  case-fern.  It  loves  a 
moist,  close  air,  and  will  do  well  if 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  even  when 
grown  in  a  case.  A.  Reniforme  is  a 
native  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffb. 

As  a  rule  Adiantum  like  warmth 
— the  hardiest  kinds  even  thrive 
better  in  a  greenhouse  than  in  the 
open  air,  the  greenhouse  kinds  being 
rarely  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
and  the  most  tropical  of  them  being 
quite  unsuited  for  the  cool  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  greenhouse.  A  humid, 
still  atmosphere  and  shade  are  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  beauty,  yet  both  Adian¬ 
tum  pedatum  and  cuneatum  will  bear 
a  considerable  amount  of  rough  usage 
and  be  little  the  worse  for  it,  many 
plants  grown  in  windows  having 
taken  horticultural  prizes.  But  they 
flourish  to  perfection  in  closed  cases, 
and  the  smaller  kinds  of  Adiantum  are 
among  the  best  case  ferns  yet  known. 
The  strong-growing  kinds  all  thrive  in  a  loamy  soil, 
if  rich  in  fibre  and  largely  mixed  with  sand,  but  the 
more  slender-stemmed  kinds  require  a  soil  consisting  of 
sandy  peat,  and  some  few  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  peat,  sand,  and  broken  stone.  Perfect 
drainage  is  essential ;  sour  soil  or  stagnant  water  will 
soon  destroy  their  beauty  and  end  in  death.  Adiantum 
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grow  freely  under  good  conditions  and  multiply  rapidly 
by  forming  new  crowns  and  by  seeds.  Depth  of  soil 
is  not  necessary,  a  pot  twelve  inches  wide  and  ten 
deep  being  large  enough  for  growing  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  of  A.  capillus-veneris,  cimeatum  tenerum.  They 
do  not  quickly  exhaust  a  good  soil,  and  if  properly 
potted  may  remain  for  years  without  being  shifted,  but 
if  it  is  found  that  the  fronds  are 
less  ample  and  the  pinnules 
smaller,  the  plants  must  be 
shaken  out  and  re-potted.  As  a 
rule  they  should  not  be  syringed, 
as  the  thin-textured  kinds  will 
damp  off,  while  others  that  never 
had  a  sprinkle  will  retain  their 
foliage  well.  The  skilful  culti¬ 
vator  may  syringe  if  he  will  -,  the 
beginner  in  fern  culture  should 
not  attempt  to  syringe  any  Adian- 
tum. 

CALENDAR — MARCH. 

The  operations  in  the  flower 
garden  are  still  limited  by  the 
weather,  but  much  may  be  done 
during  the  month  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
“  May  flowers.”  Beds  and 
borders  should  be  nicely  worked 
and  dressed  for  their  reception. 

Many  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  if 
the  ground  is  dry,  otherwise 
defer  the  sowing  till  a  later 
period.  Half-hardy  annuals  may 
be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Grass  lawns  may  be  now  fre¬ 
quently  swept  and  rolled,  gravel 
walks  turned,  fresh  gravelled, 
raked,  rolled,  and  swept ;  edging 
cut,  altered,  or  planted ;  all 
planting,  pruning,  and  digging 
finished  as  soon  as  possible  ;  sow 
grass  seed  for  new  lawns. 

Flower-beds  should  be  forked 
over  on  frosty  mornings  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  provide  a  finely- 
pulverised  soil  for  the  roots  of 
bedding  plants.  Stir  the  surface 
by  flat  hoeing  or  deep  raking, 
among  borders  of  annuals  and 
bulbs.  Complete  pruning  and 
training  clematis,  jasmines,  big- 
nonias,  and  other  creepers  on 
trellises.  Remove  all  prunings 
and  winter  rubbish  to  be  either  rotted  or  charred,  and 
see  that  the  entire  garden  has  a  cared-for  appearance. 

Hardy  Gladioli  should  now  be  planted  if  starting. 
They  grow  well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  cheap 
varieties  of  Gladioli,  the  Bonensis,  the  Brenchleyensis, 
See.,  are  also  the  hardiest ;  but  many  authorities,  among 
whom  is  Mr.  Barr,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Barr  and 


Sugden,  of  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  say  that  the 
beautiful  Gandavensis  section  of  Gladioli  should  not  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground  until  the  1st  of  May.  Mr. 
Barr  has  an  admirable  variety  of  this  beautiful  bulb  at 
most  moderate  prices.  We  have  often  referred  to  the 
catalogues  of  this  house,  and  consider  them  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  helps  to  amateur  gardeners  from  the  various 
subjects  treated  of,  as  well  as 
the  mass  of  information  given  in 
an  easily-digested  and  compact 
form.  They  are  sent  post  free  to 
any  of  our  subscribers  who  for¬ 
ward  their  addresses  to  Mr.  Barr. 

Half-hardy  annuals  may  be 
sown  about  the  first  week  of  the 
month  in  a  slight  hotbed.  Place 
a  layer  of  four  inches  of  leaf- 
mould  on  the  top  of  the  hotbed, 
then  a  layer  of  the  same  depth 
of  fine  sifted  soil,  consisting  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf- mould, 
peat,  and  sand.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  drills,  formed  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,  by  lightly  pressing  a 
round  rod  into  the  mould  ;  care¬ 
fully  sow,  label,  and  cover  the 
seeds  as  you  proceed.  Shade 
from  the  sun,  and  unless  very 
dry  do  not  water  until  the  seeds 
appear.  Keep  the  temperature 
of  the  frame  about  45  deg.,  and 
never  let  it  sink  below  40  deg. ; 
give  air  daily.  With  proper 
treatment  most  of  the  plants 
will  appear  in  from  a  week 
to  a  fortnight  of  the  time  of 
sowing. 

Collections  of  flower-seeds  are 
very  useful  to  amateurs,  and  are 
now  sent  out  by  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  seedsmen  of  the  metropolis. 
Among  these  we  recommend  the 
collections  of  Dick  RadclyfFe 
and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn.  Any 
of  these  collections  are  sent  free 
by  post,  and  consist  of  hardy 
annuals,  half-hardy  annuals, 
hardy  and  half-hardy  perennials, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  climbing 
plants,  plants  for  rockeries,  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers,  ornamental 
grasses,  gourds,  foliage  plants, 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants. 
Most  of  the  above  are  in 
twelve  varieties,  but  some  are 
in  twenty-five  varieties — all  at  very  moderate  prices. 

The  Paxtonian  collections  of  flower-seeds  are  now  so 
well  known  as  hardly  to  require  comment.  These  col¬ 
lections  are  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effective 
flowers,  so  that  amateurs  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  more  recently  introduced  species  and  varieties  may 
be  furnished  with  such  only  as  are  calculated  to  main- 
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tain  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months  a  rich  and 
gay  display. 

77v  KiU'hai  Gardai.  The  Garikiur's  MagaAne,  always 
full  of  useful  practical  information,  tells  us  : — “  A  frame 
placed  on  a  heap  of  leaves  is  about  the  best  position  for 
forcing  early  potatoes.  A  very  gentle  warmth  is  all 
that  is  required  for  forcing  potatoes — just  sufficient  to 
make  the  soil  warm.  A  light  rich  soil  in  which  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  leaf-mould  and  charred  refuse 
is  the  best  for  planting  the  tubers  in.  They  should  be 
protected  from  frost  by  covering  the  lights  with  mats  or 
litter,  and  when  they  are  nicely  up  as  much  air  must  be 
admitted  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  crop. 
To  get  peas  and  beans  as  early  as  possible,  some  little 
attention  must  be  paid  to  them  after  they  make  their 
growth  above  ground.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  give 
them  a  sprinkle  with  soot  or  wood-ashes,  to  ward  off 
slugs  and  snails.  During  sharp  weather,  small  branches 
of  spruce-fir  stuck  in  on  each  side  will  be  of  great 
service  in  protecting  them  from  its  injurious  influence. 
Take  up  all  broccoli  that  are  turned  in  and  fit  for  use, 
and  store  them  in  a  dry  outhouse,  placing  a  little  rather 
dry  soil  about  the  roots,  to  assist  in  keeping  them  fresh. 
The  best  place  in  which  to  keep  them  is  the  border  of 
an  orchard-house,  where  we  can  lay  them  in  by  their 
heels  and  shut  the  ventilators  in  sharp  weather.” 

Sow  the  following — American  cress,  asparagus  for 
joung  plants.  Sow  full  crops  of  beans ;  transplant 


those  raised  in  heat  to  a  warm  place,  and  earth  up  those 
sown  in  ground  ;  sow  beet  both  red  and  white  ;  sow 
borage  in  drills. 

Broccoli.  Sow  Walcheren  and  other  sorts  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  A  little  should  also  be  sown  in  a  cold 
frame,  especially  if  the  weather  be  frosty  or  wet.  Sow 
Brussels  sprouts  in  the  first  week  for  early  crop,  and  in 
the  last  for  the  main  crop. 

Cabbages.  Sow  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
Early  Champion,  Early  York,  or  Early  Battersea.  Plant 
out  those  sown  in  autumn,  as  well  as  autumn-sown  red 
cabbages. 

Carrots.  Sow  Early  Horn  the  first  week,  and  the 
main  crop  after  the  20th  of  the  month,  weather  per¬ 
mitting.  Sow  cauliflowers  also  in  the  last  week. 

Plant  horseradish  by  dividing  the  crowns.  Plant 
Jerusalem  artichokes  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
twelve  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  Plant  main 
crops  of  potatoes,  and  sow  lettuce  and  plant  out  that  in 
frames.  Sow  radishes  for  succession.  Make  fresh 
plantations  of  rhubarb.  Sow  sea-kale  for  a  supply  of 
young  plants.  Take  up  those  sown  in  the  previous 
March,  and  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  eighteen 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row. 

Spinach.  Sow  round-leaved  between  the  widest  rows 
of  peas. 

Early  white  Dutch  turnips  may  be  sown  in  the  last 
fortnight. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


All  tifi/  Di-enmf!.  Ballad.  Written  and  ooniposM  by  F.  Slirivall. 
(Weippert  and  Co.,  s66,  Recent -street.) — A  most  tuneful  and  pleasing 
song — quite  the  gem  of  the  season.  We  can  safely  recommend  it  as 
one  of  the  prettiest  ballads  out. 

Fancy  Free.  .Song.  Composed  by  Alfred  I’lumpton.  (Weippert 
aud  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.)— A  very  effective  cavatina,  made  more 
charming  by  the  singing  of  JIdlle.  Lielihart,  for  whom  it  was  specially 
composed.  It  has  already  gone  through  three  editions. 

Say  Farc'ccll.  Song.  By  Alfred  Plumpton.  (Weippert  and  Co.) 
— Another  attractive  ballad  by  the  .-^ame  composer,  written  in  a  more 
sentimental  vein. 

The  Pet  of  the  PeijiincHf.  (Weippert  and  Co.) — A  diishing  ditty 
d  la  virandicre,  written  and  composed  by  the  popular  Howard  I’aul. 
It  is  very  spirited  and  lively,  and  embellished  with  a  handsome  title- 
jiage. 

The  “Laura”  By  Edouard  R  mville.  (Weippert  and 

Co.,  266,  Ri'gent-street.) — Very  spirited  and  dansantc.  The  vignette 
title-iiage  is  elegant. 

In  Onr  limit.  Fi)ur-part  song.  Words  by  the  author  of  John 
llalifaj:.  Composed  by  Alfred  I’lumirtou.  (Weippert  and  Co.) — A 
channiug  melody  in  A  flat,  6-8  time,  exquisitely  harmonised  as  a 
quartet.  The  music  Ls  worthy  of  Miss  Mubx-k’s  Ix'aatiful  iwetry.  It 
has  just  i.ssued  from  the  press,  and  is  a  great  acquisition  to  singers  of 
concerted  music. 

0  my  Lout  Lore.  Trio  for  two  soprani  and  contralto.  Words  by 
.lean  Ingelow.  Music  by  A.  Plumpton.  (Wei])nert  and  Co.) — Very 
graceful  and  elairraing.  The  comjioser  Las  caught  the  true  spirit  of 


the  poet.  The  same  words  and  melody  arc  also  published  as  a  solo 
for  Contralto. 

Lr  Rive  de  La  Jeuncsse.  Melodic  pour  le  Piano.  Par  C.  Tasea. 
(Weippert  and  Co.  [late  Simpson],  266,  Regent-street.) — Pleasing  aud 
showy,  while  not  of  immoderate  length  or  ditliculty.  It  is  written 
in  the  k  'y  of  A  flat,  2-4  time. 

IVveil  des  Oiieaur.  Morccau  Brilhint.  Par  .1.  Romano.  (Weippert 
and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) — An  exquisite  pianoforte  solo,  adapted 
to  pianistc.i  de  premiere  force.  The  harmonies  and  modulations  are 
well  arranged,  while  the  yazauillement  of  the  feathered  choristers  is 
an  ingenious  and  characteristic  specimen  of  music-painting. 

The  Sledyes  irith  the  Hells.  Par  Edouard  Rouville.  (Weippert 
and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) — No.  2  of  a  series  of  chansons  sans 
l^aroles.  Li'.ely,  eliaracteristic,  and  efleetive. 

Pecit.  Air  and  Duct  for  Soprano  and  Mczzo.Sop,-ano,  “  Vildilicr 
thou  Gocst."  By  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt,  from  hi.s  oratorio  of  liuth. 
(Lamborn  Cock  and  Co.) — A  very  efleetive  morccau,  equally  adapted 
for  the  drawing- r.)om  as  for  the  sallc  de  concert.  The  legato  aria  for 
soprano  is  very  beautiful  aud  exiiressivo ;  it  is  written  in  F  flat  whole 
common  time. 

They  that  Soic  in  Tears  (LamboniCock  and  Co.)  is  also  a  eharming 
duct  for  two  soprani.  The  oiKUiing  recitative  is  in  1),  2-4  tune,  from 
whence  it  modulates  agreeably  into  B. 

Perit.  ill  Land  Aria  in  C,  “  Sit  Still,  my  Daughter,”  and  “  Commit 
thy  IFa;/,”  is  a  very  elegant  and  expressive  solo,  avowedly  for  mezzo- 
soprano,  but  can  be  sung  by  a  eontralt  >,  both  from  the  oratorio  of 
Puth,  by  Ilerr  Otto  Giddsidimidt.  (Lamborn  Cock  aud  Co.) 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

HULKS. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  Buhject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Exclisiiwomas’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

H'orieict  Hoinm,  Paternnater  Jloir, 
(^Englishwomari’.’i  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  cnvelojie,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  e-vchange,  must 
write  tlie  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  <kc.,  they  oiler. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  BfH)k8,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
Work,  such  ns  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Uuipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say,  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  E.nglisuwoma'x’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  jicr  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threeixmce  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  bo  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  seleet  the  same  nom- 
de-plumc,  aud  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  m;  y  arise. 

828.  R.  A.  wants  a  knitting  machine  (Lamb’s  preferred),  to  hire 
or  purchase.  State  terms.  [Pleiuse  send  addri'ss.] 

829.  Isoline  has  2  pair  of  French  shoes,  length  9]in.,  width  ajin., 
white  satin,  new,  coat  3s.  6d. ;  bronze,  rosetted,  worn  once,  cost  4s.  6d. 
IVishes  Ml’S.  Bceton’s  Hook  of  Uoiischold  Management,  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Ojicn  to  offers. 

830.  Vekveixe  has  an  autograph  letter  of  Lanmrtinc.  Would 
take  old  china.  Ojicn  to  offers. 

831.  Queencake  has  braided  garibaldis,  petticoat  bodies  trimmed 
with  tatting,  black  silk  aprons  ditto,  crochet  antimacassars,  and  a 
variety  of  Irish  tatting.  Low  prices. 

832.  Bessie  wishes  to  exchange  twenty  good  songs,  slightly  soiled, 
for  three  ixiirs  of  best  kid  gloves,  6J,  coloured.  Oixin  to  offers.  A 
list  of  gongs  sent  on  application. 

833.  Matilda  has  a  beautiful  Madeira  petticoat  body,  unmade,  to 
dispose  of,  worth  183. ;  also  chemise  trimming,  worth  6s. 

834.  Miss  L.  M.  Taylor  is  willing  to  exchange  ‘‘  What  arc  the 
wild  waves  saying  ?”  duct,  by  Glover,  with  M.  L.,  for  “  The  Mocking 
Bird”  song.  [No  stamps.] 

S35.  IiIbs.  Tidby  wishes  to  exchange  a  handsome  piece  of  raised 
wool-work,  I  yard  long,  10  inches  broad,  for  a  fenderstool ;  also  a  jet 
jralteso  cross  brooch,  aud  jot  earrings.  Open  to  offers,  except  music, 
crests,  and  stamps. 

836.  Guy  has  a  very  liandsomc  white  cashmere  frock,  braided  in 
rose-coloured  silk  braid,  suitable  for  a  child  from  a  year  to  three  years 
old,  iierfectly  new.  Would  take  103.  for  it,  though  worth  much  more. 

837.  Kate  has  cuttings  of  double  and  single  pelargoniums,  calceo¬ 
larias,  red  and  yellow  varieties,  sweet  scented  and  foliage  plants  to 
dispose  of. 

835.  Dolly  has  a  fancy  feather,  quite  new,  composed  chiefly  of 
peacock’s,  cost  los. ;  a  pair  of  bog-oak  earrings,  aud  other  things. 
Oi>cn  to  offers. 

839.  Gertrude  makes  tatted  cravats,  cuffs,  and  edgings.  Patterns 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  directed  envelope.  Address,  Gektri  de, 
Port-office,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

840.  M.aud  lias  white  silk  slip,  never  been  worn,  with  sufficient  for 
new  body,  cost  £2  153.  Has  had  to  go  into  inouming.  Opv'ii  to  offers. 

841.  Lizzie  wants  the  pattern  of  the  red  rose  wreath  given  some 
time  ago  in  this  Magazine.  Would  give  half  price. 

842.  Peacock  wants  good  peacock’s  feathers.  Will  give  8d.  per 
dozen  for  them. 

843.  Snowdrop  makes  wool  and  tatted  antimacassars,  tatted  edgings, 
collars,  pincushions  in  tatting  and  fern-printing.  Orders  gladly 
executed.  Address,  A.  /.,  Post-office,  Elkslcy,  lletford. 

844.  Elsie  has  a  hand  lock-stitch  sewing-machine  to  dispose  of ; 
nlsoan  ermine  bonnet  (new).  Wants  a  p  '.irof  Rcrle’s  patent  earrings. 

843.  Lee  has  a  liandsomo  round  ottoman  or  music-stool  in  Berlin 
woolwork,  Turkish  pattern,  which  she  wishes  to  dispose  of.  Open  to 
offers. 

846.  Rosemary  embroiders  with  silk  on  net,  sashc',  fichus,  <ic. 
Will  bo  glad  of  orders. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  neees.sary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  addre.ss.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discns.^cd,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  wo  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  deixirtment — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  ok  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.vgazine. 

To  Correspondents. — -\11  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  Ix'forc  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

“  Mrs.  Englishwoman,”— thus  writes  a  Lady  who  can  Bo.vst  op 
Blue  Blood,  Clear  and  Untainted  eor  a  Thousand  Years, — 
“  Let  the  lady  who  wrote  you  from  Virginia  read  what  Lord  Macaulay 
wrote  about  tlie  women  of  this  century,  and  the  bepiaisod  women  of 
the  sixteenth.  lie  is  a  critic  not  to  bo  despised,  but  an  observer  to  be 
believed  in,  and  a  scholar  to  bo  honoured.  Your  rubbish  about 
matrons  and  girls  of  the  period  would  bo  too  ridiculous  to  refer  to,  if 
it  wore  not  tliat  the  men  believe  what  a  womau  has  darol  to  write 
about  her  sex  in  the  Haturdag  Eeview,  and  whose  lead  other  writers, 
both  men  and  women,  have  followed.  The  worst  thing— and  it  is  bad 
— that  can  bo  said  of  them  is,  that  among.st  their  number  should  bo 
found  one  who  could  bo  induced  to  draw,  in  odiously  repugnant  stylo, 
with  overdone  suggestion,  the  portraits  of  a  few  ill-mannered  women, 
and  introduce  these  as  the  types  of  us  all.  Neither  Sir  Peter  Lely’s 
beauties  in  /lis  age,  nor  the  coloured  pictures  of  the  Saturday  i:i 
ours,  represent  ever  so  remotely  the  real  goodne.ss,  virtue,  and  perfect 
comeliness  of  a  well-bred  Englishwoman.  Shame,  let  all  good  women 
cry,  on  the  jiou  that  could  sketch,  and  the  journal  that  could  utter, 
such  infamous  and  degrading  cartoons.  ‘  AVe  have  often  heard  men 
who  wish — us  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish— that  women  should  bo 
highly  educated — siKsik  with  rapture  of  the  English  ladies  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  lament  that  they  can  find  no  modern  damsel 
resembling  these  fair  pupils  of  Ascham  and  Aylmer,  who  compared, 
over  their  embroidery,  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and  Lysias,  and  who, 
while  the  horns  were  sounding  and  the  dogs  in  full  cry,  sat  in  the 
lonely  oriel  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which  tells  how 
meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martjT  of  intellectual  liberty  took 
the  cup  from  his  weeping  gaoler.  But  surely  these  complaints  liave 
but  very  little  foundation.  Wo  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  ladies 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  their  pursuits ;  but  we  conceive  tliat  those 
who  extol  them  at  the  expense  of  women  of  our  time,  forget  one  very 
obvious  aud  very  important  circumstance.  Inthotimeof  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  a  jicrson  who  did  not  read  Greek  or  Latin  could  read 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The  Italian  was  the  only  modem  lan¬ 
guage  which  possessed  anything  that  could  be  called  a  literature.  All 
the  valuable  books  then  extant  in  all  the  vernacular  dialects  of  Europe 
would  hardly  till  a  single  shelf.  England  did  not  yet  possess  Slmksix’are’s 
plays  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  nor  Franee  ^Montaigne’s  Essays,  nor  Spain 
Don  Qui.rote.  In  looking  round  a  well-furnished  library,  how  many 
English  or  French  books  can  wo  find  which  were  extant  when  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth  received  their  education  ?  Chaucer, 
Gower,.  Froissart,  Comiues,  Rabelais,  nearly  complete  the  list.  It  was 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  a  woman  should  be  uneducated, 
or  classically  educated.  Indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
ancient  languages,  no  person  could  then  have  any  clear  notion  of 
what  was  jiassing  in  the  political,  the  literary,  or  the  religious  world. 
The  Latin  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and  more  than  all  that  the 
French  was  in  the  eighteenth.  It  was  the  language  of  courts  as  well 
os  of  schools.  It  was  the  language  of  diiilomacy ;  it  was  the  language 
of  theological  and  politiral  controversy.  Being  a  fixed  language,  while 
the  living  languages  were  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  and  being  uni¬ 
versally  known  to  the  loamod  and  the  polite,  it  was  employed  by 
almost  every  writer  who  aspired  to  a  wide  and  durable  reputation.  A 
person  who  was  ignorant  of  it  was  shut  out  from  all  aeciuaintancc, 
not  merely  with  Cicero  and  Virgil,  not  merely  with  heavy  treatises 
on  canon-law  and  school  divinity,  but  with  the  most  interesting 
memoirs,  state  papers,  and  pamphlets  of  his  own  time ;  nay,  even  with 
the  most  admired  jHS'try  and  the  most  popular  squibs  which  appeared  on 
file  fleeting  topics  of  the  day ;  with  Buchanan’s  complimentary  verses, 
with  Erasmus’s  dialogues,  with  Hutton’s  epi-stles.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case.  All  political  ami  religious  controversy  is  now  conducted  in 
the  modem  languages.  The  ancient  tongues  are  used  only  in  com¬ 
ments  on  the  ancient  writers.  Tlie  great  productions  of  Athenian  and 
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Roman  genius  arc  indeed  still  what  they  were.  But  though  their 
positive  v-alue  is  unchanged,  their  relative  value,  when  compared  with 
the  whole  mass  of  mental  wealth  possessed  by  mankind,  has  been 
constantly  falling.  They  were  the  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestors ; 
they  are  but  a  jKirt  of  our  treasures.  Over  what  tragedy  could  Lady 
Jane  Grey  have  wept,  over  what  comedy  could  she  have  smiled,  if 
the  ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library  ?  A  modern  reader 
can  make  shift  without  CEilipus  and  ifedea  while  ho  possesses  Othello 
and  Hamlcl,  If  ho  knows  nothing  of  Pyrg<'pol>iiices  and  Thraso, 
he  is  familiar  with  Bubadil,  and  Bessus,  and  Pistol,  aud  Parolles.  If 
he  cannot  enjoy  the  delicious  irony  of  Plato,  he  may  find  some  com¬ 
pensation  in  that  of  Pascal.  If  ho  is  shut  out  from  Xophelococcygla, 

he  may  take  refuge  in  Liliput . With  the  modern  languages  of 

Europe,  Englishwomen  are  at  least  as  well  a<xiuainted  as  Englishmen. 
^Vhen,  therefore,  we  compare  the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
with  those  of  an  accomplished  young  woman  of  our  own  time,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  superiority  to  the  latter.’  With  a  few 
words  Lord  Macaulay  insists  that  those  are  mistaken  who  think  that 
the  great  great-grandmothers  of  their  great  great-grandmothers  were 
superior  women  to  the  sisters  and  wives  of  the  men  of  this  period.” 

Beatuice  (Stratford-on-Avon)  says:  —  “You  know,  Mr.  Editor, 
what  a  great  part  the  Saturday  Revieie  has  taken  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Sexes.  I  noticed  during  the  past  month,  in  a  review  of  a  book  which 
dealt  with  the  question  of  hereditary  constitution,  a  singular  belief  of 
a  Satnrdiit.  He  was  not  wholly  sure,  of  course,  a  Satiirdiat  is  ever 
so  modest ;  but  he  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  in  common  phrase,  the 
girls  took  after  their  father,  the  boys  after  their  mother.  Now  that 
this  common  enemy  of  ours  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  bringing  our 
foibles  and  our  frailties  into  the  light,  may  it  not  occur  to  a  few  shrewd- 
headed  people  that  the  reason  of  our  backsliding  is  due  to  the  men  them¬ 
selves  of  a  past  generation  ?  Be  are  the  daughters,  and  we  take  after 
our  fathers.  And  yet  another  little  pill ,  to  be  taken  by  tliat  bilious  con¬ 
tributor  who  is  kept  in  such  a  high  state,  week  and  week  al)out,  by  ono 
of  the  staff  for  the  time  appointed.  The  reas<>n  why  the  dear  good 
men  of  the  present  day  arc  so  full  of  virtues  is,  tliat  they  take  after 
their  mothers.  But  in  the  next  generation — how  then  ?  Clearly,  the 
men  will  have  all  the  rices,  and  the  women  all  the  rirtues.  Ah  me ! 
Tlio  ghosts  of  Mr.  Wycherley  and  Mr.  Congreve  must  be  delighted 
with  us  all.” 

A  L.vdy  nr  Birth  .axd  Education  asks  advice  on  a  matter  re¬ 
lating  to  “the  little  refinements  of  life.”  She  says  a  friend  who 
naturally  shrinks  from  writing  on  the  subject  herself,  is  puzzled  how 
to  act  under  the  circumstances  described.  The  dilemma  may  seem  a 
strange  one  to  be  made  a  question  of,  but  not  more  strange  than  many 
of  the  queries  in  the  “  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione.”  The  answers 
cheited  may  help  other  readers  similarly  placed,  as  it  involves  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling.  Is  it  not  rude,  at  least,  for  a 
gentleman,  when  the  ladies  of  his  family  present  the  cheek  to  bo 
kissed,  to  look  scrutinisingly  at  his  fair  relatives  ?  Of  course  it  is  not 
intended  that  he  should  look  away,  but  there  is  a  nice  distinction ;  and 
some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  manner,  which  is  the  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint,  by  stating  tliat  it  has  an  appearance  as  though  the  person  had 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  jieople  having  eruptive  skins,  and 
that  he  was  looking  out  for  a  clear  place  to  fix  his  kiss  upon.  Now 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  person  alluded  to  are  remarkable  for 
their  brilliant  complexion,  lie  is  a  “  gentleman,”  according  to  the 
world’s  esteem,  but  is  deficient  in  those  finer  quiilities  which  enable 
superior  men  to  appreciate  the  more  delicate  susceptibilities  of  women. 
He  has  been  playfully  joked  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  had  no  effect — 
such  is  the  obtusencss  of  some  male  natures— and  to  make  a  serious 
matter  of  it  would  be  to  give  the  signal  for  a  domestic  feud.  This 
man  is  one  of  those  who  are  utterly  incaiiable  of  judging  of  their  own 
acts  as  they  affect  others.  Ho  thinks  what  he  does  is  right,  and 
nobody  has  any  right  to  complain ;  in  fact  everylsidy  must  pocket 
such  things  as  “  feelings  ”  and  “  affronts.”  This  is  why  some  women  of 
refined  natures,  in  being  comiielled  to  associate  with  the  coarse¬ 
grained  animal  man — when  his  lower  qualities  only  arc  developed— are 
constantly  shoikcMl ;  their  moral  sense  revolts  against  the  numerous 
instances  of  vulg.irity  of  mind  that  may  be  found  in  some  of  society’s 
“gentlemen.”  Do  not  let  any  one  think  this  a  trivial  question  ;  and 
as  it  is  of  daily  occurrence  it  forms  a  largo  item  in  the  sum  total  of 
life’s  worries.  The  exiH-rience  and  advice  of  readers  will  greatly 
oblige. 

The  Lady  who  Suffers  from  Low  Spirits  is  thus  prescribed  for 
by  Chrysalis  : — “  Madam, — May  I  suggest  that  au  injudicious  use  of 


stimulants  by  reaction  produces,  without  doubt,  the  depression  of 
spirits  yon  complain  of  ?  I  feel  a  gri'at  interest  in  your  case,  haring 
had  an  intimate  friend  in  a  very  similar  condition,  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  permit  mo  to  make  a  few  suggi'stions.  First  of  all,  you  do 
not  rise  till  eleven  o’chwk.  That  is  a  point  to  remedy,  but  very 
gradually.  Might  not  half-an-hour  earlier  each  week  he  detcrmineil 
upon?  I  am  sure  you  would  soon  reap  the  benefit.  You  do  not  say 
whai  time  you  retire,  but  half-an-hour  earher  in  that  respect,  as  well 
as  in  the  point  of  rising,  and  you  will  find  that  the  extra  half-hour  at 
night  invigorates,  that  in  the  morning  enervates.  Next,  I  should 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  a  cold  bath  upon  getting  out  of  bed 
— be  careful  never  to  put  the  feet  into  cold  water — and  for  beginning 
it,  and,  indeed,  always  during  the  winter,  just  enough  hot  water  should 
be  used  to  take  off  the  extreme  chill.  SiKinge  aud  dry  os  rapidly  ns 
possible,  and  you  will  experience  a  delightful  glow  all  over  the  body. 
Now  for  the  restoration  of  the  sliatteied  and  unstrung  nerves.  I 
should  say  by  all  means  try  galvanism.  You  must,  eventually,  leave 
off,  in  a  great  measure,  the  use  of  stimuhuits ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
you  must  liave  something  to  give  tone  and  vigour  to  the  constitution, 
and  to  render  them  unnecessary,  and  for  this  purpose  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  like  galvanism,  scientifically  applied.  I  believe,  from  my 
own  experience,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  various  friends,  that 
Mr.  James  Gibson  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  medical  galvanist.  I  give 
his  address — Si,  Lower  Hastings-street,  Leicester — aud  should  advise 
you  to  write  and  obtain  his  opinion  upon  your  case.  Two  friends  of 
mine — the  Rev.  T.  G.  Galwey,  West-street,  Leicester ;  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Jones,  St.  Margaret’s  Vicarage,  Leicester— have  both  benefited 
very  largely  from  Mr.  Gibson’s  treatment,  and  would,  I  am  sure, 
gladly  give  you  every  information  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  corro¬ 
borative  testimony  to  Mr.  Gibson’s  ability  and  success.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  may  add  there  is  no  jiain  whatever  produced  by  the 
peculiar  construction  of  battery  that  Mr.  Gibson  uses  and  supplies  to 
patients;  that  1  have  found  no  ditficulty  whatever  in  managing  it; 
and  that  I  have  found  it  so  beneficial  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it.” 

Medicus  says— “  I  h.avc  read  the  letter  of  ‘  A  Sufferer  from  Low¬ 
ness  OF  Si’lRlTS,’  and  think  she  evidently  requires  cheerful  society  and 
exercise,  either  walking  or  riding  on  horseback.  I  believe  also  she 
would  find  herself  much  better  if  she  retired  earlier  to  rt'st,  and  came 
down  earlier  in  the  morning.  Remaining  late  in  bed  is  very  depressing. 
I  conclude  she  is  suffering  from  indigestion,  and  would  find  it  better 
not  to  take  so  many  different  sorts  of  wine  every  day ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  she  had  chanqiagne  every  other  day,  or  now  and  then,  and  took  no 
sherry  tliat  evening,  and  other  times  took  only  Beaqjolais,  &c.  Cham- 
p.agne  is  freijucntly  ordered  for  indigestion,  exliaustion,  &c.,  and  so  is 
brandy-and-water,  to  avoid  the  acid  in  sherry.  Above  all,  she  should 
go  away  from  homo  (without  her  husband)  and  stay  with  some  gay, 
lively,  and  energetic  friends  for  a  time.  The  wine  she  mentions  is  not 
more  than  moat  ladies  take,  and  are  ordered  by  their  medical  men  ;  in 
some  cases  it  is  eight  glasses  a  day,  four  of  them  to  bo  port,  with 
bottled  stout  or  ale  twice  a  day  also,  and  brandy-and-water  at  night.” 

A  Rejoiceu  in  the  Restoration  of  the  Rod  says — “  I  call 
myself  by  this  title  because  I  do  most  firmly  believe  that  a  great 
many  of  the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  present  age— uudutiful  chil¬ 
dren,  and  reckless,  heedless  young  men  and  women — arise  from  so 
many  parents  and  teachers  having  of  late  years  neglected  a  most 
essential  duty  in  not  using  sufficient  and  proper  corporal  chastise¬ 
ment.  But  from  all  I  hear  a  great  reaction  is  taking  place  in  this 
respect.  And  though  there  may  bo  many  hiring  mothers,  like  Tiny, 
who  shrink  from  it,  yet  I  rejoice  that  true  love  is  being  more  shown  in 
duty  triumphing  over  sentiment,  and  that  the  rod — the  birch  rod — is 
regaining  its  old  place  both  among  boys  and  girls ;  so  much  so  that  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  a  preparatory  school  for  boys — 
especially  those  conducted  by  ladies — where  the  rod  is  not  more  or  less 
used.  I  know  ono  most  excellent  school  of  this  kind  in  Kentish  Town, 
London,  where  there  are  boys  from  six  to  fourteen,  and  where  the  very 
kind  and  good  ladies  who  manage  it  (and  who  have  always  more  appli¬ 
cations  for  admission  than  they  can  receive)  administer  the  rod  in  a  way 
which,  if  A  Scotch  Mother  could  witness,  would  effectually  negative 
her  idea  of  ladies  not  being  able  to  birch  a  boy  worth  mentioning  after 
he  ceased  to  be  a  little  boy.  I  know  four  of  their  boys  who  afterwards 
went  to  Eton,  where  they  subjected  themselves  to  the  birch — and  I 
suppose  Eton  birching  is  tolerably  severe — yet  they  thought  it  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  that  of  Miss  ■  I  will  instance  two  cases 

among  many  where  their  system  answered  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
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gcntlo-women.  I  would  earnestly  call  your  readers’  attention  to  a 
most  interestin';  aiticlo  in  Good  irords  for  the  month  of  January, 
entitled,  ‘The  French  Reformatory  of  St.  Michael,  Paris.’  There 
they  will  read  of  complete  suecess  without  purfishment  of  any  kind, 
and  that  under  trying  circumstances.  Surely  if  this  be  possible  on  so 
largo  a  scale,  and  between  strangers,  it  is  easy  of  accomplishment  at 
home,  where  the  viothcr  has  direct  influence  over  the  child  from  the 
earliest  hours  of  its  cvistoncc.  Finally,  let  us  remeraher  that  while 
St.  Paul  enjoins  obedience  on  children,  ho  also  says,  ‘  Ye  fathers  pro¬ 
voke  not  your  children  to  wrath.’  ” 

Alice  de  V.  (Kensington)  writes — “  Surety  if  the  letters  upon 
Chastising  Children  are  re.il,  they  cannot  bo  written  by  ladies,  but 
must  come  from  that  class  who  are 

“  ‘  Born  in  the  garret— in  the  kitchen  bred,’ 

‘  whoso ’usban’s  keep ’orses,  and  ’unt  the  ’onnds  three  times  hevery 
week.’  No  wonder  wo  hoar  sucli  things  of  the  ‘  girls  of  the  period,’ 
when  there  are  such  mammas  in  the  world !  Wliy  Jo  they  not  civilise 
themselves,  correct  their  own  evil  dispositions,  and  set  a  good  examido 
to  their  children,  instead  of  clmstising  them  for  merely  being  small 
editions  of  their  ooarso-minJ  'J  mammas  ?  I  am  confident  that  whip, 
ping  girls  Jegr.vles  them,  and  takes  away  every  feeling  of  self-respect 
and  modesty.  I  think  the  letter  from  A  Sciioolmistuess  conclusively 
proves  this.  I  was  much  iileaseJ  with  the  Virginian  lady’s  letter.  I 
wish  she  would  give  us  her  opinion  of  the  ‘  mammas  of  the  period.’  ” 

Mi:s.  J.  Letters  on  Corporal  Punishment  began  in  i863. 

A  Constant  IP’AiiEn.  To  Clean  Guound  Glass.  Ground  glass 
must  never  bo  touched  with  soap  or  soda.  Take  a  Jeep  bowl  quite 
clean  and  free  from  grease,  and  fill  with  soft  hot  water.  Jeep  enough 
to  cover  the  glolnj  or  other  article  to  bo  washed,  cover  a  piece  of  new 
flannel  with  fine  whiting,  and  thoroughly  cl'Ninse  tho  glass  inside 
and  out  with  this ;  remove  and  empty  tho  bowl  and  fill  again  with  hot 
water  and  thoroughly  rinse  the  glass ;  do  not  wipe  it,  but  let  it  drain. 
If  tho  hot  water  bo  quite  clean  the  glass  will  bo  quite  spotles-s. 

Lungs. — E.  N.  writes — “  I  can  confirm  the  statement  of  S.  J.  31. 
respecting  Grange,  on  Jlorccambo  Bay.  Its  salubrity  is  partly  owing 
to  its  situation  in  a  limestone  district.  I  reside  a  few  miles  from  it, 
more  inland,  and  in  the  village  where  I  have  lived  many  years  con¬ 
sumption  is  all  but  unknown  amongst  tho  residents.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery.”  [The  Climav  Knitting  JIachine 
was  seen  by  Silkworm  at  4,  Great  PortlanJ-street.] 

An  Econojiist,  in  answer  to  Luxes,  in  the  January  number,  would 
recommend  Ilonflcur,  a  small  town  in  Normandy ;  it  is  a  chi'ap  place 
to  live,  within  easy  access  of  England,  and  tho  air  is  delightful,  so 
clear  and  line,  r.ithcr  cold  in  tho  winter,  but  not  humid.  Should 
Lungs  require  further  information  she  can  have  my  address  by 
applying  to  tho  Editor  of  this  ilagazine. 

Ell  a.  The  Silkworm  begs  to  refer  you  to  her  letters  upon  dress  and 
modes. 

Julia  F.  Wo  much  regi-et  that  we  are  unable  to  assist  you.  See 
“  employment  of  women  ”  paragraph. 

31.  P.  L.  Confirmation  dress,  high  white  muslin  bodice,  long  sleeves, 
no  ornaments.  Skirt  of  white  muslin,  flounced ;  upper-skirt  of  same, 
edged  with  Valenciennes  lace  to  match  flounces ;  skirt  just  touching 
tho  ground.  Wliito  illusion  A’cil  thrown  over  cnrled  hair  worn  ait 
vaturel,  many  bishops  objecting  strongly  to  chignons  at  this  time. 
Wiitc  shoes  and  gloves. 

X.  Y.  Z.  Jlons.  Jozcan,  49,  ITaymarket,  can  supply  you  with  an 
excellent  and  harmless  depilatory. 

Una  Avrites — ‘‘Is  A.  E.  S.  L.  acquainted  with  tho  g.ame  of 
‘Clumps?’  Perhaps  it  maybe  suitable  for  Avhat  she  mentions.  It 
has  been  very  popular  this  winter  in  a  circle  of  consins  and  mtimate 
friends,  svho  meet  in  a  social  party  every  three  weeks.  Tho  first  part 
of  tho  evening  is  spent  in  glee-singing  and  music,  and  the  rest  is 
occupied  by  various  games,  among  which  ‘  Clumps’  is  a  great  favourite. 
Tho  party  divide  into  two  equal  numbers,  and  one  from  each  set  go  out 
of  tho  room,  and  agree  together  on  something  to  be  guessed.  3Ican- 
whilc  tho  two  companies  arrange  themselves  at  opposite  ends  of  tho 
room,  sitting  close  together  in  a  circle,  so  as  not  to  overhear  one 
another.  This  gives  the  name  of  ‘  Clumiis.’  For  clearness  we  will 
call  one  clump  A,  the  other  B,  and  tho  two  players  who  are  out  of  th.o 
room  A  1  and  B  1.  When  they  have  fixed  upon  something  they  come 
in,  and  A  1  goes  to  B  clump,  and  B  1  to  A  clump,  thus  changing  over. 
They  sit  down  on  stools  put  for  them  in  the  middle,  and  are  instantly 
as.'-ailed  with  questions  to  be  answered  only  by  ‘  Yes’  and  ‘  No.’  The 
questions  are  put  very  r.apidly,  and  in  a  low  tone,  for  tho  object  of 


each  clump  is  to  guess  tho  thing  first,  and  also  to  guard  against  tho 
others  getting  any  clue  from  overhearing.  Tho  party  which  guesses 
first  announces  tho  fact  by  clapping  hands.  Then  both  A  1  and  B  1 
join  tho  successful  clump,  and  two  others  are  chosen  to  go  out,  one 
from  each  party,  Avho  proceed  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
game  goes  on  till  one  elurai>  is  exhausted  or  the  company  is  tired  of  it. 
It  is  a  very  lively,  amusing  g.ime,  and  disiK'ls  all  stilfness  and  formality, 
while  it  is  neither  noisy  or  romping.  Tho  things  chosen  should  be 
sufficiently  puzzlmg,  and  yet  known  to  all  tho  company ;  historical 
subjects  are  often  chosen,  but  unless  they  are  something  out  of  tho 
way,  they  are  easily  guessed.  Another  amusement  which  has  proved 
successful  is  tho  old-fashioned  game  of  ProA'erbs.  Two  of  the  iJayers 
go  out  of  the  room,  tho  party  airango  themselves  in  a  circle,  and  fix 
upon  a  proverb,  or  tw  >  lines  of  well-known  isietry,  each  taking  a  word 
in  rotation,  'riio  two  who  have  left  the  nxmi  come  in,  and  in  turn 
ask  each  jierson  a  question,  'fhe  answer  must  Inang  in  the  word. 
tVhen  this  is  a  difficult  one,  it  rcijuires,  of  course,  some  cleverness  and 
dexterity  to  bring  it  in  so  as  not  to  be  diseovert'd.  If  tho  questioners 
have  gone  round  the  circle  and  not  guessed,  they  are  allowed  to  begin 
again.  Tlie  two  players  at  whose  words  they  guessed  have  to  go  out 
of  the  room  in  their  turn.” 

3I1SS  S.  We  are  unable  to  assist  yon. 

Isoline  says— i.  Can  you  tell  mo  where  Abel  ^lorrall’s  Double- 
Eyed  Needles,  mentioned  in  tho  “  Spinnings”  for  October  or  November 
last,  can  bo  obtained  ?  [25,  I’iccaililly,  3Ianchester.]  Does  diadamo 

Goubaud  keep  them,  and  if  so,  will  she  forward  them  by  post  ?  [Yes.] 
2.  Do  Stiefbidd  and  Cory  send  out  their  Goldof  the  Period  ornaments  ? 
[Yes.] 

ELiZAiirrii  says— “  Perhaps  the  Sillavorm  or  some  of  your  readers 
will  be  kind  enough  to  toll  me  how  the  mst  can  b  >  taken  o.T  steel 
ornaments.  I  shouM  Iw  so  much  obliged.  Any  jeweller  I  have  asked 
can  only  suggest  sandpaper,  which  spoils  the  steel.  [We  believe  that 
they  must  lie  reburnishej.] 

ConiT  Flastei:.  A  Lady  makes  an  admirable  Court  Plasterwhieh 
will  not  come  off  in  washing.  Has  been  tried  by  scver.il  ladies,  whose 
testimony  as  to  its  merit  are  with  the  Editor.  Address  C.  F.  W.,  care 
of  Editor. 

FitANCls  will  feel  very  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  toll  her  if  there 
is  any  place  in  citlu'r  of  the  south  midland  counties  where  the  air  is 
bracing  without  being  bleak,  and  the  soil  gravel  ?  She  has  been  a 
gre.at  sullerer  from  damp  and  relaxing  localities,  and  seeing  Lungs  so 
promptly  and  kindly  answered,  thought  she  might  also  obtain  some 
similar  kind  consideration  through  your  excellent  Magazine. 

Madge  Wildfiiie  asks — ‘‘Can  any  of  the  numerous  subscrilters  to 
tho  Conversazione  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  ^Iagazini; 
inform  me  of  a  wash  for  tho  hair  w  Inch  will  make  it  glossy  without 
being  greasy  ?  I  wear  a  long  curl,  and  liuJ  that  using  pomatum  for  the 
hair  destroys  my  dresses  terribly.” 

Tiioaiasine.  Calces  and  cards  are  now  seMoin  sent  except  to  rela¬ 
tions  of  tho  wedded  pair.  Very  elegant  cashmere  and  white  far 
jackets  arc  worn  by  bridesmaids  at  wintry  weddings. 

School  Discipline.— Addresses  wanted  of  Ladies’  Schools  where 
corporal  punishment  is  used. 

Ladies’  Schools. — Addressei  wanted  of  schools  where  raorrd  disci¬ 
pline  tilono  is  enforced. 

Schools. — Address  reiptiredof  an  establishment  where  Tight-laeing 
and  tho  figure  are  attended  to. 

A  Ij  ADV  desires  cmpbiyment  as  Amanuensis,  or  to  copy  manuscripts 
for  authors,  &c.  Writes  a  clear,  neat  hand,  and  is  accustomed  to  this 
work.  Terms  moderate.  Address  B.,  care  of  Editor. 

ScHOOLMisi'i’.Ess.  I’leaso  forward  addressed  envelope  for  your 
letters,  and  state  if  wo  are  at  liberty  to  give  your  address  to  in¬ 
quirers. 

CouNTiiY  SuiiscuinEU.  The  only  way  to  do  your  hair  as  you  desire 
is  to  have  somo  additional  hair,  if  y.iar  own  is  not  thick  enough  to 
cover  tho  puffs,  and  tio  it  in  with  your  own. — Silkwoiiji. 

Beateice  Evelyn.  Your  request  shall  be  comidied  with  shortly. 

A  Constant  SuiiscninEU.  You  can  have  a  very  pndty  costume  for 
tho  sum  you  name.  Tho  Silkwomi  will  purchase  it  for  you.  In 
writing,  please  state  if  tho  dress  is  to  cost  Cg  including  carriage,  and 
send  chciiuo  or  order  addressed  to  3Iadamc  Goubaud. 

T.  M.  V.  asks — ‘‘  Will  any  one  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  get  a 
pair  of  high  heels  (2I  inches)  separate  from  the  boots?”  [3Ir.  Nicoll, 
424,  Oxford-street,  supplies  heels  of  every  height  and  colour.]  ‘‘  Your 
corresiwndcnt  Rudy  has,  I  should  think,  strained  her  voice,  probably 
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from  tlie  iojnrious  and  too  prevalent  syatem  of  forcinj?  the  voice  by 
practising  too  long  at  the  time  at  the  full  power  of  it.  1  have  had  the 
very  best  instruction,  and  1  should  advise  her  to  practise  very  gently 
every  morning  not  more  than  lialf-an-hour  at  one  time,  and  to  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  f()rciug  the  voice  at  the  extremity  of  the  high  and  low 
registers.  This  is  the  best  system,  either  for  producing  or  strengthening 
the  voice.  For  the  hoarseness,  a  raw  egg  before  singing  is  beneticial.” 

A.  J.  M.  says — “  Will  you  or  some  of  the  correspondents  of  your 
useful  Magazine  kindly  inform  me  whether,  in  sending  partly-worn 
clothes  to  a  dealer,  it  is  customary  for  the  iX“rson8  sending  to  affix 
their  own  prices  to  the  articles,  or  leave  the  dealer  to  do  so  ?  In  the 
latter  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  can  never  expect  to  receive  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  value  for  the  things  sent.  Is  there  any  fixed  rule  to 
go  by  in  these  transactions  ?  I  also  wish  to  know  the  simplest  method 
of  steaming  crape,  and  ought  it  to  be  done  before  putting  it  away 
when  no  longer  wanted 

Flossy  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  or  any  of  its  numerous  correspondents, 
would  toll  her  if  there  are  any  shops  in  London  where  ladies  in  want 
of  pocket-money  can  disiK>8e  of  fancy  work,  such  as  the  Indian  work, 
tatting,  &c.;  and,  if  so,  will  they  give  the  address  of  one?  Flossy 
would  also  thank  any  one  who  would  tell  her  how  she  can  lengthen 
her  hair.  It  is  very  thick,  but  she  cannot  got  it  longer  than  to  reach 
to  the  top  of  a  low  dress  body. 

Benevolence  informs  Swelled  Face  that  the  following  has  been 
found  a  most  efficacious  remedy  for  Boils  : — Take  a  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  mix  in  a  winoglassful  of  cold  water,  and  drink  before  breakfast 
for  nine  successive  mornings;  stop  three  mornings,  and  rejx'at  if 
necessary.  Should  she  be  troubled  with  Earache,  a  bit  of  wool 
dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  placed  inside  the  ear,  sometimes 
relieves  the  pain  in  a  wonderful  manner.  As  some  correspondents 
have  inquired  how  to  set  Chalk  Drawings,  I  may  mention  that  Tyler’s 
Preiiared  Albumen  will  do  so  cfTcetually  without  injuring  their  appear¬ 
ance.  I  get  the  albumen  at  an  artist’s  reiKJsitory. 

Miss  Swatland.  The  matter  is  of  too  pt'rsonal  a  luiture  for  us  to 
interfere.  We  cannot,  therefore,  print  your  letter. 

An  Old  SuiisciiinEU  must  not  be  angry  because  all  the  world  d(X's 
not  agree  with  her.  She  will  find  her  view  of  the  question  very  well 
arguetl  by  jieople  i>rescnt  at  this  month’s  “  Conversa/.ii  ne.”  And,  by 
the  way,  when  rating  others  for  want  of  refinement,  it  will  bo  as  well 
not  to  spell  delicacy  “  delacacy.” 

Mateii  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  “Nursery 
Reform  Movement,”  which  has  been  iu  oi>eration  nearly  eighteeu 
months,  and  may  be  pronounced  a  success  wherever  it  has  been  tried, 
but  the  wider  it  is  known  the  greater  its  benefits  are  likely  to  be.  The 
plan  is  to  engage  ladies  as  “  nursery  superintendents,”  instead  of  the 
class  of  iK'rsons  who  usually  take  situations  as  “head  nurses.’’ 
Wherever  a  nursi'rymaid  is  ki'pt  there  need  lx?  nothing  menial  for  a 
lady  suiK'rintendent  to  do;  and  the  advantage  to  little  children  would 
be  great  if  they  c^  mid  have  the  constant  care  and  attention  of  a  iierson 
of  refined  mind  and  manners,  in  the  absence  of  the  mother,  who 
cannot  always  lx*  with  her  little  ones.  Particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  Lady  Principal  of  the  Agency,  ic6,  Brompton- 
road,  London,  S.W. — P.S.  The  “  Nursery  Reform”  plau  offers  a  most 
desirable  occupation  for  gentlewomen  in  reduced  circumstances,  far 
more  comfortable  and  remunerative  than  the  vocation  of  a  second  or 
third-rate  governess. 

L.  G.  would  feel  pariicularly  obliged  for  the  addresses  of  a  f('w 
thorough  Ladies’  .Schools  such  as  those  named  by  Agnes  M.  and 
A  SniooLMisTitEss  in  the  February  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine. 

Akmidale.  a  Walking  Jacket  for  summer  wear  shall  be  given  in 
May. 

Louisan — AVhat  price  would  Louisan  give  a  dozen  forthc  patches  ? 
Forward  size  and  price.  1  have  some  very  bright  colours,  also  some 
black  velvet. 

Maggie  writes—”  I  have  takc-n  iu  your  Magazine  for  years,  and  am 
more  and  more  pleased  with  it  eveiy  mouth.  Many  thanks  to  Silkwcirm 
for  her  kind  advii  e.  Through  her  recommendation  I  have  been  to  the 
Flexura  Boot  Depit,  ami  am  delighted  with  my  purchase.  They  were 
r.ither  expensive— 18s.  6d. — but  still  fit  so  well  that  I  do  not  consider 
them  very  extravagant.  1  really  write  to  ask  if  you  can  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  to  make  my  hair  lighter  iu  colour— not  a  dye?  I  have  washed 
my  hair  iu  s.xla  and  water,  but  that  makes  it  break.  I  have  been  told 
that  rosemary,  camxjhor,  and  borax  will  make  hair  lighter,  but  always 


thought  myself  it  had  a  contrary  cfTect.”  [Borax  will  turn  some  hair 
grey.  Consult  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Bond-street,  who  will  advise  you  on 
the  subject.]  “  I  have  this  mouth  begun  taking  in  the  Yuuivj  English- 
woman,  and  like  it  very  much.  Will  white  Japanese  silk  make  a  pretty 
evening  dress  for  myself  ?  I  am  twenty-one.”  [Yes.] 

Kent’s  Peumanent  Puffing. — We  beg  to  intrixluce  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  the  new  puffing,  or  bouillon,  invented  by  Mrs.  Kent. 
This  puffing  is  made  in  every  variety  of  material  aud  width  of  puff. 
Bands  are  stitched  between  each  puffing  which  they  divide.  The 
puffing  can  be  applied  in  many  ways— for  bodices,  sleeves,  garden  hats, 
shirt-fronts,  nightdresses,  chemises,  and  ladies’  and  children’s  under¬ 
clothing,  petticoats,  aud  pillow-cases.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
puffing  is  that  it  will  wash  and  iron  by  the  most  ordinary  laundress, 
and  will  look  bettor  when  washed  than  before.  The  permanent  puffing 
is  made  of  Brussels  not,  linen,  muslin,  cambric,  and  lawn,  and  of  every 
width. 

Red  Hands. — Ux  Enfant  G.atk  says—"  I  have  noticed  IIahriotte’s 
request  in  your  Magazine,  and  echo  her  hope  that  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  xvouid  tell  her  of  a  cure.  I  sufTer  in  the  same  way, 
my  hands  always  becoming  red  and  swollen  when  I  wish  them  to  look 
nice,  though,  like  her,  I  never  use  them  in  any  way  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  being  red,  my  hands  always  have  a  burning  kind  of  sensation  in 
them,  no  matter  how  cold  the  rest  of  my  body  may  be ;  it  is  sometimes 
quite  painful.  In  summer  they  become,  too,  so  damp  that  I  can  do 
no  dainty  needlework,  and  almost  ruin  me  in  the  numlx?r  of  gloves  I 
am  obliged  to  wear,  as  they  so  sexm  get  stained.  1  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  wish  that  I  had  no  such  members,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
they  would  not  trouble  me  so  much.  1  live  in  the  country,  aud  lind 
your  Magazine  such  a  boon,  we  look  forward  to  its  arrival  as  a  great 
event  iu  the  month.  I  am  in  great  perplexity  as  to  how  to  do  my  hair 
in  the  present  fashion,  falling  low  on  the  neck.  1  liave  a  good 
quantity,  and  it  is  naturally  very  curly.  I  should  be  so  grateful  for 
some  hints.” 

Anti-Coiipulence  says — “  Sa.'ing  that  gentlemen  sometimes  appear 
as  correspondents  in  your  Magazine  must  lx?  my  apology  for  in¬ 
truding  myself.  I  have  lately  come  across  some  of  the  correspondence 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Corset  and  Tight-Lacing ;  and  although  I  see 
that  the  corresixmdence  is  closed,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  make  use  of  your  ‘  Conversazione’  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion,  which,  no  doubt,  you  or  some  of  your  readers  can  answer.  1  see 
from  several  of  the  writers,  and  from  the  book  called  2'he  Corset  an<l 
the  Crinoline,  that  the  use  of  the  corset  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
fair  sex,  but  that  gentlemen  have  been  and  still  are  accustomed,  more 
esiH?cially  on  the  Continent,  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  I  am  troubled 
with  a  tendency  to  uncomfortable  stoutness,  ami  some  time  since  1 
tried  an  elastic  waist-belt  as  a  check.  I  found  this,  however,  extremely 
uncomfortable,  and  of  no  use,  the  pressure  in  one  place  jiroducing  dis¬ 
tension,  in  another  accompanied  by  indigestion,  and  I  much  envied 
the  ladies  the  advantage  they  possessed  in  such  cases  afforded  by  the 
application  of  the  corset.  Having  failed  in  my  own  exix'rimcnt,  and 
seeing  that  the  use  of  the  corset  was  felt  beneficial  bv  many  of  my 
sex,  and  my  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  account  given  not  only  by 
ladies,  but  gentlemen,  of  the  pleasurable  sensation  experienced  in 
being  laced  tight,  I  eonqucri'd  my  first  objection  to  trying  a  regular  pair 
of  stays,  and  procured  a  French-made  corset.  The  first  time  I  exjx?- 
rieneed  the  sensation  of  lacing-in  confirmed  the  descrijition  I  liadread 
of  the  jileasantncss  derived  from  a  tight-laced  corset,  and  although  I 
only  tried  it  as  an  exi?eriment,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  forego  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  comfort  which  are  to  be  derived  from  its  use.  Without  the 
least  discomfort,  1  am  able  to  check  wh.it  threatened  to  amount  to 
corimlence.  Now,  the  object  of  my  letter  is  to  ask  whether  you  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  mo  of  any  house  in  London 
or  Paris  where  corsets  for  gentlemen  are  made,  as  I  see  there  are 
some  houses,  but  the  names  are  not  given  where  they  are  made.  I 
should  much  prefer  one  of  French  make,  as  I  consider  the  French 
corsets  are  lighter  and  far  more  artistic  than  the  majority  of  English 
ones.  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  publish  my  inquiry  in  your  next 
number  1  should  be  much  obliged  ;  and  as  I  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  revival  by  the  ladies  of  that  greatest  charm  in  their  figures,  ‘a 
tight -laced  waist,’  perhaps  you  would  be  goed  enough  to  give  me  a 
reference  to  the  » umlxTs  or  dates  of  your  Magazine  which  contain 
the  correspondence  01.  the  subject,  to  enable  me  to  order  them.”  [The 
years  1867  and  1868  contai'i  this  correspondence.] 

A  number  of  letters  si.ind  over  until  next  monUifOur  space  not 
being  sufficient  for  their  insertion  in  this  Number. 
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CHAPTER  XV^ 

HOW  MEG  SATISFIES  MR.  DALE. 

Meg  w.'is  gone  exactly  two  days,  and  meanwhile 
Mr.  Dale,  who  to  do  him  justice  looked  perfectly 
radiant  with  happiness,  came  to  ask  Mrs.  Vian’s  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Meg,  and  was  greatly  puzzled  and 
somewhat  offended  when  he  found  that  she  was  gone. 
Mrs.  Vian  took  good  care  not  to  say  how,  where  she 
could  not,  but  allowed  him  to  understand  that  she  had 
left  on  a  two  days’  visit  to  people  whom  she  did  not 
liuow  by  name. 

lie  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this  but  he  hinted 
plainly  that  her  absence  at  such  a  time  was  certainly  an 
impropriety,  and  as  this  was  almost  the  strongest  word 
in  Mr.  Dale’s  courteous  vocabulary,  Mrs.  Vian  under¬ 
stood  how  much  hurt  he  was,  and  congratulated  herself 
upon  having  kept  from  him  the  full  extent  of  the  evil. 
She  hardly  knew  herself  why  she  was  so  anxious 
for  this  marriage.  Meg’s  passionate,  turbulent  nature 
frightened  her,  and  she  was  anxious  to  get  her  safely 
married  before  she  had  a  chance  of  suffering  shipwreck. 
Foolish,  deluded  soul,  she  never  once  divined  that  a 
marriage  like  this  was  worse  than  shipwreck,  worse 
than  going  down  in  the  excitement  of  a  storm  ;  that  it 
was  death  in  life — life  with  the  chill  of  death  in  it — 
death  with  the  longing  for  life. 

The  second  night  blog  arrived  according  to  promise, 
came  sweeping  in  with  a  proud,  white  face  and  haughty 
head,  kissed  hirs.  Vian  coldly,  took  no  possible  notice 
of  Miss  Joyce,  declared  she  was  tired  out,  which, 
indeed,  looked  true,  and  went  off  to  bed.  Somehow 
Mrs.  Vian  dared  not  follow  ;  but  later  she  ventured  to 
creep  upstairs  to  her  daughter’s  room  and  came  on  tiptoe 
to  her  bedside,  gazing  down  upon  her  as  she  slept. 

Decidedly  that  was  not  a  child’s  face  that  she  looked 
upon,  but  the  face  of  a  woman,  passionate  and  weary 
even  in  her  sleep.  Mrs.  Vian  crept  away  again  sighing 
and  wondering,  but  hoping,  too,  that  Meg  would  have 
some  explanation  to  give  on  the  morrow. 
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However,  the  morrow  brought  no  answer  to  her 
longings.  There  was  a  touch  of  superciliousness  in 
Meg’s  manner  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast,  and 
such  a  strange,  quiet  chill  in  her  words  that  it  oppressed 
Mrs.  Vian  at  first,  though  afterwards,  when  it  became 
more  fiimiliar,  she  lost  the  sense  of  its  incongruity  and 
learned  to  like  it,  and  also  to  recognise  it  as  a  proof  of 
Meg’s  increasing  sedateness. 

Mr.  Dale,  in  his  middle-aged  obtuseness,  rejoiced 
mildly  over  the  improvement,  which,  of  course,  he 
attributed  entirely  to  his  own  influence. 

“I  am  delighted  with  Meg,”  he  said  a  day  or  two 
later  to  Mrs.  Vian,  in  a  tone  which  would  have  made  n 
woman  of  quick  sensibilities  feel  inclined  to  shake  him. 
“  She  is  so  grave  .and  quiet,  so  wonderfully  altered,  in 
fact.” 

“  She  is  very  good  and  dutiful,”  sighed  the  mother, 
“  but  she  always  wants  to  be  alone  now-a-days,  and 
considering  her  age  it  seems  odd.” 

“  Odd  !”  repeated  Mr.  Dale  with  exasperating  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  “it  doesn’t  strike  me  as  anything  of  the  kind. 
Of  course  she  would  be  anxious  to  study  a  good  deal 
just  now,  as  a  preparation  for  our  marriage.  Margaret 
is  a  charming  person,  a  delightful  creature,”  and  Mr. 
Dale  kissed  the  tips  of  his  Hngers  with  old-fashioned 
gallantry  ;  “  but,  of  course,  she  feels  the  disparity  of 
our  .ages  an  incitement  to  study,  that  she  may  rise  to  my 
level  in  intellect.” 

The  fatuity  of  this  speech  gave  Mrs.  Vian  a  brief 
sense  of  repulsion,  which,  however,  she  conquered 
immediately,  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
she  could  do  to  believe  in  Mr.  Dale.  Then  Meg  came 
in,  looking  like  a  nun  in  her  black  dress,  and,  in  spite 
of  an  appealing  glance  from  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Vian 
slipped  away  and  left  the  two  alone  together,  hir. 
Dale  put  his  arm  round  Meg’s  supple  waist,  drew  her 
towards  him,  and  began  to  caress  her  in  a  cool,  leisurely 
kind  of  way,  which  implied  that  she  belonged  fully  to 
him,  and  consequently  there  was  no  need  to  hurry. 

Meg,  patient  yet  shrinking,  with  white,  chill  lips,  sat 
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like  a  statue,  lontring  and  yet  hardly  daring  to  move, 
and  with  every  pulse  in  her  body  uttering  a  passionate 
protest  agaiu't  the  inlliction  of  his  embrace.  Finally 
she  ventured  to  withdraw  out  of  his  arm,  finding  it 
relax,  and  said  in  a  stifled  voice — 

“  I  cannot  breathe  here,  somehow.  Don’t  follow 
me.  I  am  going  out - ” 

“  But  your  hands  are  like  ice.” 

“  It  is  my  head  that  burns,”  she  murmured.  “  No, 
I  had  better  go  alone.” 

For  he  had  risen  to  accompany  her,  not  too  eagerly 
though,  for  the  evening  was  cold,  and  Mr.  Dale  was 
ready  to  confess  to  the  least  touch  of  rheumatism  now 
and  then.  Moreover,  he  was  to  spend  the  evening  at 
\’ian  Hall  and  stav  the  night,  so  that  it  hardly  seemed 
necessary  to  run  anv  risk  tor  the  sake  of  securing  an 
extra  half-hour  of  Meg’s  society,  charming  though  it 
might  be.  Mr.  Dale  was  not  a  very  ardent  lover,  but 
he  was  fond  of  Meg,  too,  in  his  own  way  ;  delighted 
with  his  position  as  her  Juince,  but  not  blind  to  his  own 
merits,  and,  above  all,  convinced  of  Meg’s  devotion  to 
himself  personally. 

To  do  him  justice  he  neither  thought  of  nor  cared 
about  her  money,  and  of  this  fact  Meg’s  penetration 
had  assuretl  her,  or  she  would  never  ha\  e  promised  to 
become  his  c\ite,  we  may  be  certain.  \Ve  cannot 
picture  a  true  gentleman  mercenary,  and  even  if  ^Ir. 
Dale  made  a  cold  lover  to  a  warm-natured  girl  of 
sixteen,  he  certainly  was  a  gentleman  sans  piur  et  smis 
irpru'he. 

Once  in  the  grounds,  IMeg  stood  still  with  the  golden 
sunset  flooding  her  face,  and  prayed  in  Iter  heart  for 
patience  to  endure  the  sorrow  and  shame  that  had  come 
Into  her  life.  !t  was  something  to  hide  and  never  ask 
'-ymp.ithy  for  this  sorrow  allied  to  shame — this  tender 
love  given  so  full} ,  and  returned  so  ill. 

Fleg  fancied  that  she  should  escape  from  it,  and 
from  herself,  b'.  the  “  s.ife”  marri.ige  her  mother  advo¬ 
cated  so  strenuously  ;  and  then,  too,  she  longed  to  show 
Captain  \’ian  that  she  v.ais  r.o  lovelorn  damsel,  but  a 
woman,  with  all  a  woman’s  pride  and  self-restraint. 

But  it  w  IS  :  uch  a  bitter  lesson  to  learn  at  sixteen  ! 
The  turmoil  of  Meg’s  thoughts  hurried  her  on  again, 
though  the  rain  was  falling  now  from  one  black  cloud 
that  had  suddenly  grown  and  darkened  over  Meg’s  bare 
head.  But  site  did  not  heed  it.  She  had  an  odd  feeling 
that  there  was  something  waiting  for  her  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  th;it  she  was  wanted  there,  and  the  attraction 
was  so  strong  that  it  governed  her  will  utterly. 

She  followed  the  instinct  meekly,  and  when  she  came 
to  the  end,  where  the  foliage  was  so  thick  and  closely 
interlaced  overhead  that  it  made  twiligh.t  even  at  noon, 
she  saw  a  \a;;ue  shadow  trembling  across  the  road,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  with  a  cry. 

“  ( lus  !” 

“  No,  it  is  I — Jack.” 

Ilis  voice  was  so  deprecatory  that  it  touched  hleg, 
and  made  her  hide  her  own  disappointment.  She  gave 
him  her  hand  i  rankly. 

“  A  true  fri  nd  is  always  welcome.  Jack.” 

“  Even  when  he  brings  bad  news.” 

“  E'.  en  when  he  brings  bad  news,”  she  repeated 


bravely.  “  It  would  not  be  fair  to  punish  him  for  what 
he  could  not  help.” 

“  I  wish  every  one  were  as  just  as  you,  Meg.” 

“  Aren’t  they,  then  ?” 

“  No,  certainly.” 

“  But,  Jack,  I  thought  you  were  abroad.” 

“  I  was  abroad,  Meg,  but  I  got  three  days’  leave  of 
absence,  and  have  travelled  all  night.  It  was  the  only 
chance  1  had  of  getting  to  you  in  time.” 

“  In  time  for  what  r” 

“  In  time  to  tell  you  my  bad  news.” 

“  Is  it  necessary  I  should  know  it.  Jack  ?”  she  asked 
with  sudden  cowardice. 

“  You  must  know  it,  Meg,  and  very  soon,  too;  but 
somehow  I  flattered  myself  you  would  rather  hear  it 
gently  from  my  lips  than  be  warned  of  your  misfortune 
through  the  public  newspapers.” 

Meg  looked  at  him  in  the  gloom  with  wonderful, 
wistful  eyes,  dilating  strangely. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  Gus  is  dead  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  Meg,  it  i'-n’t  that ;  he  is  gone  to  the  Crimea.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  CAGED  niRD. 

IT  AVING  relieved  himself  of  his  tidings.  Jack  heaved 
1  a  huge  sigh  of  relief,  that  sounded  like  a  gust  of 
wind  amongst  the  trees,  and  tightened  his  hold  on 
Meg’s  cold,  limp  hand. 

“  Was  it  worse  or  better  than  3’ou  expected  .”’  he 
asked  presently,  and  he  looked  down  upon  her  in  the 
gloom  ever  so  tenderly — this  honest  Jack  who  loved 
her  as  she  would  never  be  loved  again,  for  all  her  beauty 
and  sweetness. 

It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  that  he 
asked  this,  and  because  her  silence  was  terrible  to  him, 
for  he  knew  that  Meg  had  feared  Captain  Vian  might 
be  dead,  and  he  ilid  not  know  that  with  her  pride  it 
would  be  less  terrible  to  hear  this  than  to  hear  that  he 
was  unfaithful. 

Meg  did  not  answer  at  fir  t,  then  she  said  slowly  and 
calmly — 

“  It  was  a  pity  you  took  all  this  trouble.  Jack ; 
Captain  Vian  is  nothing  to  me.” 

lie  echoed  her  words  under  his  breath  with  soft 
eagerness — 

“  Captain  Vian  is  nothing  to  me  !” 

“  No,”  she  pursued,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  “  nothing 
whatever.  I  like  him  well  enough,  you  know,  but  you 
are  evidently  mistaken  about  it  altogether,  or  you  would 
not  have  come  all  this  distance  to  tell  me  what  I  would 
as  lief  have  heard  one  way  as  another.  I  am  glad,  if 
anything,  that  Captain  Vian  is  gone  to  the  Crimeti, 
because  my  uncle’s  ambition  will  now  have  a  chance  of 
being  gratified  -,  but  of  course,  if  I  were  asked,  I  should 
say  that  it  would  have  been  rather  more  polite  if  Captain 
Vian,  having  left  us  so  suddenly,  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  explain  why  he  did  not  return.” 

“  I  really  think  he  must  have  written,  Meg.  Of 
course  he  was  dreadfully  hurried,  for  he  received  his 
summons  the  very  day  he  came  up  from  here,  and  had 
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only  two  liays  to  make  all  his  preparations  ;  still,  I  do 
believe  he  wrote.  Whatever  (jus’s  faults  may  be,  he 
is  always  a  gentleman.” 

“ 'I'hat  must  be  a  great  consolation  to  those  he 
injures,”  said  Meg  with  unconscious  bitterness. 

Jack  was  so  thoroughly  loyal,  that,  although  Gus  was 
his  rival,  he  determined  that  justice  should  be  done  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  at  peace  with  his  own  con¬ 
science.  So  he  said  gravely — 

“  I  don’t  think  you  are  fair  to  Gas,  Meg,  though  you 
were  so  fair  to  me  just  now.  ilis  worst,  nay,  his  only 
faults,  are  indolence  and  vanit\’,  and  these  1  could  not 
c  all  /:is  faults,  since  they  were  more  the  re.sultof  circum¬ 
stances  than  his  natural  disposition.  You  don’t  know 
how  (jUS  has  been  spoiled  in  the  world,  or  you  would 
jiardon  a  good  deal  that  seems  unpardonable  now  ;  and 
alter  all,  he  is  good  at  the  core,  if  you  knew  him  as  I 
know  him,  Meg.” 

Meg  smiled  to  herself  oddly.  She  could  almost  feel 
his  kiss  still  on  her  lips,  and  it  was  ditlicult  to  be 
generous  whilst  she  still  remembered  so  vividly  the  joy 
and  shame  she  owed  esjually  to  him  ;  but  she  simply 
saitl — 

“  Captain  Vian  is  not  my  brother.  Jack,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  be  expected  to  rhapsodise  over  him  as  you 
do.  Still,  as  1  told  you  just  now,  I  like  him  well 
enough.” 

“And  if  I  write  to  him,”  continued  Jack  with  a  great 
effort,  “  what  am  I  to  say 

“  What  is  there  to  say  ?”  she  answered  with  a  harsh 
laugh,  “  unless  you  think  that  it  might  interest  him  to 
l.now  that  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Dale.” 

Jack  caught  her  hand  in  a  grip  of  iron. 

“  You  wouldn’t  dare  say  that  if  it  were  true,”  he 
.mswered  fiercely  ;  “  you  are  too  womanly  by  far  for 
such  a  marriage  as  this  to  be  possible.” 

“  You  think  too  well  of  me,”  replied  Meg  very 
coldly.  “  One  ought  always  to  have  the  ‘  courage  of 
one’s  opinions,’  as  the  French  say,  and  therefore  what 
is  easy  to  do  ought  to  be  easy  to  talk  about.” 

“  I  sliould  fancy  that  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Dale  would 
be  dilhcult  in  both  respects,”  was  Jack’s  grave  response. 

“  Why  r” 

“How  can  you  ask  me  that  question?’’  he  said 
passionately  “  he  is  so  much  older  than  you — so 
different  in  every  way  ;  and  mind  this,  Meg,  you  are 
not  one  of  those  women  whom  the  mere  feeling  of 
this  disparity  would  help  and  strengthen.  It  would 
disci)urage  and  freeze  you — drive  your  warm,  restless 
nature  to  despair,  break  your  very  heart,  and  then - ” 

“  Then  I  should  die,  I  suppose,”  said  Meg  lightly, 
as  Jack  paused,  too  moved  to  continue. 

“  And  break  our  hearts  as  well.” 

“  I  fancy  they  are  made  of  sterner  stuff,”  replied 
Meg,  with  a  laugh  so  unlike  Meg’s  bright,  musical 
laughter,  that  it  made  Jack  shiver  in  his  shoes.  “  You’ll 
say  my  experience  has  been  short,  but  then  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  crowding  a  good  deal  of  information 
into  a  short  space  of  time,  and  1  have  gone  about  with 
my  eyes  wide  open.” 

“  It  would  seem  not.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 


“I  mean  that  all  your  views  will  be  altered  a  few 
years  hence.” 

“  ^\'ell,”  she  said  wearily,  “  peihaps  they  may.  But 
you  are  coming  home  ?” 

“  Now  you  ask  me,  hleg.” 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  as  they  walked 
on — “  Mr.  Dale  is  there.” 

Jack  stopped  short. 

“  Is  it  really,  really  true  that  I  have  to  congratulate 
him  ?” 

“  If  you  like,”  answered  Meg  wilfully. 

“  Look  here,  Meg,”  said  Jack,  with  terrible  earnest¬ 
ness,  “  you  know  that  I  love  you — more  than  I  care  to 
describe,  or  you  would  care  to  hear — and  yet  I  wou'd 
rather  follow  you  to  your  tjrave  than  see  you  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Dale.” 

“  Do  you  know’  any  harm  of  him,  then  ?” 

“  Not  the  very  smallest  ;  and  yet  he  might  have  two 
or  three  crying  faults,  which  others  would  call  impedi¬ 
ments,  but  which  1,  knowing  you  thoroughly,  should 
consider  less  disadvantageous  than  some  of  his  virtues.’’ 

“  You  speak  in  riddles.” 

“You  understand  me,  though.” 

“  Indeed  I  don’t.  Mamma  thinks  Mr.  Dale  a  happy 
choice,  and  congratulates  me  upon  it  three  or  four  times 
a  day  at  least  ;  who  shall  clecide,  therefore,  ‘  when 
doctors  disagree  ?’  ” 

“  Meg,  you  make  me  utterly  sorrowful  when  you 
take  this  light  tone.  If  you  will  do  a  desperate  deed, 
no  one  can  prevent  you,  I  suppose,  but,  at  any  rate,  do 
not  try  and  excuse  yourself  to  yourself.  A  marriage 
without  love  is — is  something  you  do  not  even  know  by 
name,  and  I  must  not  teach  you,  but  it  is  w'orse  than 
shipwreck — it  is  moral  death.” 

“  You  speak  strongly,”  replied  Meg,  with  a  soft  sigh 
under  her  breath,  which  she  took  care  he  should  not 
h.ear. 

“  I  feel  strongly,  and,  moreover,  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  get  at  your  motives.” 

For  one  minute  Meg  thought  she  could  tell  him,  and 
many  a  sorrow  it  would  have  saved  her  if  she  had ; 
but  then  that  terrible  pride  of  hers  interposed,  and 
seemed  to  defy  her  fiercely  to  purchase  this  relief  at  its 
expense.  So  Meg  gave  in,  and  stifling  the  exceeding 
bitter  cry  in  Iter  heart  for  sympathy  and  good  counsel, 
upturned  her  white  face  to  Jack  smiling. 

'Fhey  were  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  avenue  now,  and 
he  could  see  this  smile,  though  dimly,  and  felt,  somehow, 
as  if  he  would  rather  have  seen  her  tears. 

“  Why  should  I  have  any  motives  r” 

“  But  of  coil  r  e  you  have.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  mamma’s  approval  ought  to  be 
sufficient  motive.  You  know  I  am  a  dutiful  daughter. 
Jack.” 

“  The  duty  you  owe  to  yourself  should  be  all  para¬ 
mount  in  this  ca'-e.  A  woman  should  marry  to  please 
herself,  and  satisfy  her  own  heart,  and  nothing  should 
influence  her  beyond — or  below.” 

“  That  is  very  fine  in  theory.  Jack.” 

“But  finer  still  in  practice,  Meg.” 

“  I  give  you  notice  that  all  your  arguments  will  be 
lost  upon  me,  because  I  don’t  intend  to  believe  you.” 
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“  That  is  candid,  anyhow,”  he  said  painfully,  “  and 
of  course  you  cannot  realise  the  cost  of  your  own  obsti¬ 
nacy.  Pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly,  Meg  ;  I  would 
gladly  otfcnd  you  for  life,  if  thereby  I  could  save  you 
from  the  cruel  sacrifice  you  contemplate.” 

“  Look  here.  Jack,”  she  said  softly,  “  I  know  you 
mean  well,  hut - ” 

“  fJo  on,”  he  said  in  an  eager  tone. 

“  But  I  am  afraid  my  doom  is  se.aled.  Mr.  Dale  is 
not  the  kind  of  man  any  one  would  dare  to  jilt.” 

“  But  you  say  he  is  a  gentleman,  Meg,  and  therefore 
it  would  surely  be  sufficient  for  you  to  say  that  you  had 
made  a  mistake  for  him  to  release  you  on  the  spot.” 

“  I.eave  Mr.  Dale  alone,”  said  Meg  pettishly,  “  and 
come  in  and  see  mamma.” 

“  I  am  not  coming  in.” 

There  was  a  resolute  look  in  Jack’s  face  as  he  said 
this,  and  Meg  knew  he  was  not  likely  to  yield,  and  yet 
his  presence  was  so  strengthening  and  refreshing  to  her 
that  she  would  have  made  any  effort  to  keep  him. 

“  Won’t  you  come  in  if  I  ask  you  ?”  she  said,  with  a 
little  coquetry  in  her  persuasion.  “  You  know  I  want 
you.  Jack.” 

“  'i’ou  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  but  honour  must 
always  come  before  anything  else,  Meg,  and  it  seems  to 
me  I  could  not  meet  Mr.  Dale  without  acting  a  lie.  I 
should  have  to  seem  as  if  I  approved  of  this  marriage  I 
hate,  and  what  could  be  more  ignoble  in  me  than  such 
a  pretence,  when  I  loathe  the  mere  thought  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul  ?” 

“  Oh,  Jack,  do  come,”  she  said  coaxingly  ;  “  you 
don’t  know  what  help  it  might  be  to  me.” 

“  If  you  promise  me  it  shall  be  I  will  come.” 

“  I  cannot  promise  you  anything,”  she  said  hurriedly. 
“  I  have  accepted  Mr.  Dale  now,  and  must  abide  by  it. 
And  after  all,  what  can  it  signify  whether  one  is  rather 
more  or  rather  less  miserable  ?” 

“  I  think  it  signifies  a  good  deal  whether  one  keeps 
or  loses  one’s  self-respect,  Meg ;  and  that  is  what  the 
question  should  be  reduced  to,  after  all.” 

“  1  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  prig.  Jack,”  said 
Meg  insolently. 

She  was  so  miserable  that  it  was  even  a  relief  to  be 
impertinent,  and  Jack  understood  this,  for  he  answered 
her  not  only  without  resentment,  but  with  infinite  com¬ 
passion. 

“  You  may  call  me  worse  names  than  that,  Meg,  if 
you  will  only  listen  to  me.” 

“  I  fancied  that  I  had  been  listening  to  you  all  this 
while.” 

“  Hearing  but  not  heeding,  then,  I  am  afraid.” 

“  No,  hearing  and  heeding  both.  Jack,’’  she  answered, 
altering  her  tone  again  to  one  of  almost  passionate 
earnestness  ;  “  still  you  cannot  be  any  judge  of  what  it 
is  right  and  necessary  for  me  to  do,  as  you  know  nothing 
of  my  inducements.” 

“  Very  well,  Meg,  I  suppose  you  must  go  your  own 
w?.y,”  he  answered,  with  te.ars  in  his  voice  ;  “  only 
remember  this,  whenever  you  want  a  friend  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  if  I  can  serve  you.” 

“  And  you  won’t  come  in  ?” 

“  No.” 


She  bent  forward  and  put  up  her  lips,  with  the 
sweet,  childish  grace  of  bygone  days. 

“  Kiss  me,  cousin  Jack,  and  wish  me  happiness, 
anyhow.” 

“  I  shall  always  wish  you  that  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  but - ” 

“  You  won’t  kiss  me  ?” 

“  You  don’t  know  what  you  expect  of  me,”  he 
answered  with  sudden  fierceness.  “  I — I — am  only  a 
man,  and  I  could  not  trust  myself,  perhaps.  Don’t  be 
offended  with  me,  Meg  ;  somehow - ” 

His  voice  failed  him  here,  and  he  was  suddenly 
silent.  Then  with  a  great  sob  he  caught  Meg  to  him, 
and  nearly  stifled  her  with  the  shower  of  his  kisses. 

“  God  bless  you  !”  he  muttered  dimly  through  his  set 
teeth,  and  sprang  over  the  low  palings  and  was  gone. 

Somehow  the  web  Meg  had  woven  for  herself  became 
a  bitterer  burden  to  her  from  that  hour,  and  now  that 
it  was  too  late  she  saw  her  own  miserable  folly,  and 
longed,  like  a  caged  bird,  to  be  free  once  more 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
meg’s  wedding-day. 

“  T^OR  richer  for  poorer,  for  better  for  worse,  in 
sickness  and  in  health.” 

Meg  repeated  the  words  softly  and  wistfully,  and 
then  looked  up  at  her  stately  bridegroom,  wondering 
how  she  should  keep  the  vows  she  had  just  made,  and 
whether  he  would  help  her  to  be  good,  and  wise,  and 
true,  for  his  vows’  sake  as  well. 

Mr.  Dale  smiled  down  at  his  shy  young  wife,  never 
understanding,  as  many  husbands  would  have  done,  the 
mute  appeal  for  support  and  love  that  she  made  him  in 
her  passionate  need — poor  little  bride.  He  thought 
himself  a  very  lucky  man,  but  he  also  thought  her  a 
very  lucky  woman.  Why  not  ?  Ixioking  at  himself 
in  the  glass  that  morning,  as  he  put  on  his  wedding- 
clothes,  Mr.  Dale  could  not  see  any  reason  at  all  why 
Meg  should  not  love  him,  or  that  the  disparity  of  their 
ages  need  stand  in  the  way  of  her  happiness  or  his. 
And  then  he  began  to  review  the  possible  life  they 
would  both  have. 

“  Of  a  morning  I  shall  be  busy  in  my  study,  and 
Margaret  will  .see  the  housekeeper,  and  do  a  little  fancy- 
work.  After  luncheon  we  shall  ride  or  drive — quietly, 
of  course.  In  the  evening  we  can  play  chess  or  back¬ 
gammon,  and  my  wife  will  sing  to  me.  At  ten  o’clock 
we  shall  have  prayers,  and  retire  for  the  night.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  shall  be  invited  out  to  dinner,  and  when  the 
weather  is  mild  (on  account  of  my  rheumatism)  we 
shall  go  ;  rather  oftener  we  shall  have  friends  at  home, 
which  will  be  pleasant  enough.  Then  there  will  be 
the  poor  to  visit,  the  steward  to  look  after,  and  various 
little  matters  to  attend  to  in  the  parish,  so  that  altogether 
we  shall  find  the  time  pass  very  agreeably.  The  onl) 
thing  that  frightens  me  at  all  is  Meg’s  extreme  youth.” 

That  was  just  it,  but  then  it  ought  to  have  frightened 
him  out  of  marrying  her.  Of  course  Meg  had  walked 
bravely  enough  to  the  altar,  with  a  flush  on  her  beau¬ 
tiful  face,  but  as  she  came  back  the  flush  was  all  gone, 
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and  even  her  lips  were  white,  as  white  as  the  snow¬ 
drops  which  they  strewed  so  lavishly  in  her  path. 

Meg  had  chosen  for  her  wedding-day  —  uncon¬ 
sciously,  we  may  be  sure — the  one  which  followed  a 
great  battle  in  the  Crimea,  and  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table  in  gracious  state,  calm  outwardly,  but  torn 
and  tortured  within,  an  old  squire,  their  neighbour,  who 
was  about  as  much  out  of  place  at  a  wedding  as  a  bull 
in  a  china-shop,  shouted  across  to  Mrs.  Vian,  as  he 
helped  himself  lavishly  to  pigeon-pie  and  truffles — 

“  Have  you  heard  the  news,  ma’am  ?” 

Mrs.  Vian  lifted  her  eyes  languialy,  wondering  if 
mangolds  had  risen,  or  bullocks  had  fallen,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlyn  took  care  to  keep  her  well  informed  upon 
these  points. 

“  No.” 

“  Why,  there’s  been  a  terrible  battle  in  the  Crimea.” 

A  soft,  sudden  gleam  of  colour  crept  into  the  bride’s 
marble  cheek,  and  she  lifted  her  head  and  listened  with 
a  peculiarly  intent  expression  of  face. 

“A  most  awful  battle,”  continued  the  old  squire, 
who  enjoyed  making  himself  disagreeable  so  much  that 
he  forgot  to  govern  his  twang — “  awful !  Half  of  one 
of  our  regiments  was  cut  to  pieces.” 

“  Indeed  ?”  answered  Mrs.  Vian  as  coldly  as  possible, 
hoping  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  him. 

“  I’here  was  a  Vian  amongst  the  killed,  too ;  I 
wonder  if  he  was  a  relation  !  A  brave  chap,  they  say — 
did  prodigies  of  valour — killed  three  Roosians  all  off, 
by  Gad  !  Couldn’t  be  a  relation,  though,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it.  That  nephew  of  yours,  the  guardsman, 
was  a  soft  kind  of  fellow — a  lady’s  man,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  hadn’t  an  ounce  c.f  pluck  in  him.  All 
the  better  for  you  now,  perhaps,  for  t’other  chap’s  as 
dead  as  a  stiine,  though  he’s  left  something  of  a  name 
behind  him  too.” 

No  one  was  looking  at  Meg — Meg  with  her  grand 
calm  broken  up — Meg  hiding  her  guilty,  despairing  face 
in  the  lace  of  her  veil,  and  shuddering  into  defiance 
through  the  white  mist. 

“  How  dare  you  speak  in  this  way  of  my  cousin. 
Captain  Vian,  Mr.  Chamberlyn  ?”  she  said  in  a  voice 
as  clear  as  a  silver  bell,  but  proud  and  passionate  too. 

“  My  dear !”  remonstrated  Mr.  Dale,  shocked  at  this 
rnitburst,  but  Meg  would  not  hear  him. 

“If  he  were  here  you  would  not  dare,”  she  went 
on,  “  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  there  never  was  a 
coward  in  our  family  yet.” 

“  Why,  bless  my  soul !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Chamberlyn, 
who,  like  all  bullies,  was  easily  cowed  by  any  display  of 
spirit,  “  I  didn’t  mean  anything  uncivil,  of  course,  but  I 
knew  your  cousin’s  name  was  John,  and  the  chap  that 
was  killed  was  Augustus.” 

The  bride  gave  a  little  moan  of  pain,  and  sank  in  a 
white  heap  at  her  husband’s  very  feet.  Mr.  Dale  put 
out  his  arm  to  save  her,  but  he  was  too  late,  for  Meg 
was  unconscious  by  this  time,  and  lying  like  one  dead. 

The  table  rose  in  confusion,  though  Mr.  Chamberlyn 
stayed  to  finish  his  pigeon-pie,  thanking  his  stars  mean¬ 
while  that  he  had  never  been  such  a  fool  as  to  marry. 

It  was  a  full  hour  before  Meg  recovered,  and  then, 
although  every  one  blamed  Mr.  Chamberlyn  for  his 


abruptness,  and  seemed  to  see  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
her  illness,  nobody  suspected  her  secret,  evidently.  Mr 
Dale  hovered  about  his  wife’s  couch,  with  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  exceedingly  concerned  about  her,  but  anxious, 
too,  lest  they  should  miss  the  train,  and  was  greatly 
relieved  when  Meg  declared  herself  able  to  travel. 

Mrs.  Vian  would  have  detained  her,  but  Meg  was 
resolute. 

“  No,”  she  said,  “  I  am  better  away,  and  Mr.  Dale 
has  promised  our  first  stage  shall  be  a  short  one.  If  I 
am  really  ill  I  can  come  home.” 

“  You  will  promise  me  that,  Meg  ?” 

“  Willingly.  But  indeed,  dear  mamma,  you  need 
not  be  the  least  anxious  about  me.  I  was  only  nervous, 
and  the  effect  will  soon  pass  off.” 

However,  Mrs.  Vian  could  not  be  quite  satisfied,  in 
spite  of  Meg’s  assurances.  She  began  to  have  doubts 
now  of  her  own  work,  and  to  wish  she  had  not  advo¬ 
cated  this  marriage.  !Mr.  Dale,  as  a  bridegroom,  was 
rather  discouraging  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  remem¬ 
bered  her  youth  with  longing,  and  could  better  have 
forgiven  a  few  ridiculous  transports  than  this  perfect 
composure. 

Meg  had  ripened  through  sorrow  and  depth  of  feeling 
to  such  exquisite  maturity,  that  if  Mr.  Dale  had  fallen 
at  her  feet  in  the  sight  of  all,  and  thanked  her  fervently 
for  the  gracious  gift  of  her  own  sweet  self,  there  was 
not  a  man  present — saving  the  grumpy  squire — who 
wouldn’t  have  pardoned  the  outburst,  and  liked  him  the 
better  for  being  a  fool  instead  of  a  philosopher  on  his 
wedding-d.ay. 

When  they  were  in  the  carriage — alone  together  for 
the  first  time — Mr.  Dale  took  his  wife’s  hand — first 
glancing  towards  the  coach-box  to  see  if  the  coachman 
were  peeping — and  said  gently,  but  coldly — 

“  My  dear,  I  don’t  want  to  blame  you,  of  course,  but 
if  you  could  possibly  have  avoided  a  scene - ” 

Meg  turned  her  white  face  full  towards  him,  and 
answered  him  with  a  soft  undertone  of  satire  in  her 
speech  he  failed  to  see — 

“  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  control  their  emotions 
like  you.” 

“  No,”  he  replied,  actually  flattered,  and  smiling 
blandly.  “  I  know,  of  course,  that  it  requires  time  and 
practice,  but  you  are  naturally  clever,  my  dear,  and 
therefore,  under  my  tuition,  you  will  certainly  acquire 
the  art.” 

And  then — as  the  coachman  certainly  was  not  looking 
— Mr.  Dale  kissed  her.  It  was  the  first  time  his  lips 
had  touched  hers,  and  a  convulsive  shiver  went  through 
her  whole  frame.  She  was  white  and  faint  again  when 
he  released  her,  but  mute.  How  should  she  complain 
when  she  had  given  him  the  right }  Fortunately  for  her, 
the  coachman  kept  him  in  check  afterwards,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  any  repetition.  But  he  talked  on  wearily, 
drearily,  in  a  pleasant,  self-satisfied  tone,  until  their 
journey  came  to  an  end,  and  Meg  stopped  at  the  hotel 
where  they  were  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days  in 
order  that  Meg  might  regain  her  strength. 

“  Y’ou’ll  take  care  of  your  mistress,  Jane,”  said  Mr. 
Dale,  as  he  consigned  Meg  into  her  maid’s  keeping 
“  and  I  should  recommend  a  cup  of  strong  green  tea 
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before*  she  attempts  to  dress.  I  have  ordered  dinner  at 
eight.” 

And  at  eight  Meg  was  in  her  place — ready  for  the 
pretence  of  eating — her  mouth  resolute  enough,  but  her 
eyes  ever  so  dark  and  sorrowful,  therugh  she  kept  them 
as  much  as  possible  under  the  shadow  of  her  long 
lashes.  Mr.  Dale  was  peculiarly  prosy,  and  enjoyed 
his  dinner  in  a  gentlemanly  way ;  jNIcg  sat  silent  and 
still  at  the  head  ot  the  table,  and  every  now  and  then 
she  seemed  to  see,  as  in  a  vision.  Captain  \’ian  stretched 
on  his  camp-bed,  stiiF and  cold,  with  his  military  cloak 
for  a  shroud. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  she  was  sometimes  inattentive 
to  her  husband's  amiable  platitudes,  and  began  to  feel  at 
last  as  if  the  monotony  of  his  voice  would  drive  her 
mad. 

.She  left  INIr.  Dale  presently  at  his  witie,  and  stole  up¬ 
stairs  to  her  own  room.  She  had  reached  that  pitch  of 
excitement  now  that  if  she-  had  staved  opposite  her 
husband  another  minute  she  should  hat  e  screamed  out 
and  dehed  him,  and  perhaps  made  it  impossible  that 
there  should  ever  be  peace  between  them  again. 

Her  heart  was  lull  of  passionate  sorrow  and  unrest, 
and  one  gentleman  she  met  on  the  stairs,  as  she  crept 
along  on  the  shadowy  side,  would  never  forgot  to  the 
last  day  of  his  lite  the  wild,  v.-eird  expression  in  the 
eyes  that  glanced  ,at  him  shrinldnglv  as  he  pa-eed. 

If  no  tears  had  come,  blog's  reason  would  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  ;  but  in  groat  mercy  the  healing  shower  was 
sent,  and  though  the  strength  of  the  paroxysm  almost 
tore  her  to  pieces,  and  she  felt  weak  and  spent,  she 
thanked  Cod  for  the  blessed  relief,  humbly,  on  her 
knees.  All  the  bathing  in  the  world  world  not  cool 
Meg’s  burning  eves,  but  then  what  could  it  signify  ? 
Mr.  Dale  was  not  very  penetrating  about  such  things, 
and  to-night,  especially,  his  happine.-,^  seemed  to  make 
him  obtu-e.  She  lingered  in  her  room  t<i  the  very  last 
minute,  and  then  Jane  came  to  say  tliat  tea  was  ready, 
and  Ivleg  had  no  alternative  but  to  descend. 

She  was  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase, 
when  a  door  on  her  right  suddenly  opened,  and  a  tall, 
slight  woman  came  rustluig  out,  and  swept  right  across 
bleg’s  path,  barring  her  way.  bleg  took  in  \  agucly  th.e 
gleam  of  a  golden  head  uncler  the  lamp,  a  cruel  smile 
on  a  beautiful  mouth,  and  a  delicious,  subtle  perfume,  as 
when  the  wind  steals  over  a  \  iolet-bed  in  spring. 

She  stepped  back  with  a  shiver  of  repulsion  and  fear, 
and  her  lips  formed  two  soft,  shrinking  words  that  left 
them  pale  in  passing — 

“  Duchess  Ann  !” 

A  scornful  laugh,  honey-sweet  in  spite  of  its  sting, 
greeted  bleg’s  recognition,  as  the  woman  bent  forward 
and  whispered  maliciousl}' — 

“  Have  you  seen  the  papers  to-day  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  bleg  desperately,  “  but  I  know  what 
you  mean.” 

“  I  can  tell  that  by  your  eyes.  He  is  dead — but 
mine  still,  remember,  even  in  his  shroud — mine,  be¬ 
cause  he  loved  me  best  always,  and  would  have  forsaken 
you  at  any  moment  at  my  bidding,  though  you  had  so 
much  to  give,  and  I  had  nothing.” 

“  Since  he  is  dea  d  he  belongs  only  to  God,”  replied 


Meg,  with  infinite  softness  -,  “  at  the  best  I  had  no 
claim — at  present  no  one  can  have.  ^Vhen  he  was 
alive  yon  could  despoil  me  ea' ily,  and  your  boast  was 
cruelly  true  ;  now  1  have  as  much  part  in  the  tame  he 
has  left  behind  him  as  yon  b.ave,  and  a  better  right  to 
pray  that  his  spirit  may  be  at  peace,  for  I  loved  him 
purely,  at  least,  whiKt  yon  were  another  man’s  wife, 
and  your  love  could  only  be  shame  to  \ourself  ami 
destruction  to  him.” 

Diuhess  Ann  clenched  her  white  hand,  and  rose  to 
her  full  height  defiantly. 

“  Do  you  knov  that  all  I.ondon  is  ready  to  declare 
that  I'.e  ha.s  died  for  lo\  e  of  me  r” 

I  should  be  sorry  to  tliink  so,  because  I  should  be 
sorrv  to  think  that  he  died  with  such  a  sin  on  his 
conscience. " 

“  .'\t  any  rate,  wlien  1  am  old  and  ugly,  I  shall  be 
able  to  boast  that  in  my  be.iuty’s  prime  1  made  an  indo¬ 
lent  man  into  a  hero,  and  then  gave  him  up  for  glory'  ; 
take.  Surely  tltat  i ;  better  than  having  nothing  to  boast 
of  at  all.” 

Meg  lifted  two  solemn,  wistful  eyes  to  Dueller's 
Ann’s  face. 

“  And  I,”  she  said  slowly  and  earnestly,  “  would  far 
rather  be  able  to  say  that  I  never  misused  the  power 
given  me — never  gr.itified  my  \  anity  at  the  expense  of 
an  immortal  soul — than  have  a  do/en  such  victories  as 
your ;  to  record.” 

Duchess  Ann  unclenched  her  iisr,  and  drew  back 
shuddering,  hleg's  arrow  had  gone  home,  and  reached 
the  remnant  of  heart  which  had  survived  the  fierce  lire 
of  her  riotous  passions. 

“  I  loved  him,”  she  '  aid,  with  a  little  sob,  which  she 
gnawed  back,  lioping  it  might  not  have  been  heard. 
“  You  may  not  think  it,  but  I  did.” 

It  was  ISIeg's  turn  to  be  scornful. 

“  As  you  it)ved  a  dozen  others  before  him — neithei 
better  nor  worse.  And  now  let  me  pass — my  husband, 
wants  me.” 

“  What  !  you  are  the  bride  who  came  to-day  r”  ex¬ 
claimed  Duchc'^^s  Ann,  hall-incredulously. 

Meg  bowed  her  head.  She  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak. 

“  And  you  married  so  soon  after  his  death  ?” 

“  I  married  before,”  was  the  gentle,  dignified  reply, 
“  at  least  before  I  knew  of  it,  and  when  1  took  off  my 
wedding-dress,  I  put  on  mourning,  liut,  God  help¬ 
ing  me,  I  will  keep  my  vows — faithfully  and  fully — so 
that  my  regret  may  be  without  self-reproach  or  shame.” 

Duchess  Ann  burst  into  a  hoarse,  disdainful  laugh — 
a  laugh  which  seemed  to  Meg  thicl;  with  tears. 

“  1  don't  pretend  to  be  good  myself,”  she  answered 
insolently,  “  and  what  is  more  I  don’t  want  to  be  one 
bit.  All  the  g(X)d  people  I  meet  are  either  hypocrites 
or  fools — but  mostly  fools.” 

So  saying  she  darted  b.ack  the  way  she  had  come,  and 
waiting  till  Meg  was  ready  to  pass,  slammed  the  door 
in  her  face. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Dale,  looking  up  as  Meg  entered, 
“  you  were  so  long  coming  that  I  am  af  raid  the  tea  must 
be  cold.” 

I  lad  Mr.  Dale  opened  his  arms  to  Meg  at  that  moment. 
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and  taught  her  where  to  find  shelter,  the  child  was  of 
such  a  grateful,  tender  di-^position,  that  he  would  have 
won  her  whole  heart  from  that  very  hour.  She  was 
yiv;;v/.7/j,  hungering,  and  thirsting  tor  one  word  of  real 
love  and  true  sympathy.  So  great  was  her  need,  that 
if  he  had  only  extended  his  hand,  Meg,  who  was  usually 
so  proud,  would  have  fallen  at  his  feet,  thankful  for  e\en 
this  much  of  favour. 

'I'here  is  no  doubt  that  P>Ir.  Dale  loved  her,  but  then 
he  loved  her  in  his  own  way,  and  vaunted  his  self-con¬ 
trol  immensely,  when  at  such  a  time  it  could  only  be  a 
fault  i:i  the  eyes  of  a  yo’uig,  impassioned  creature  like 
Meg.  She  hated  him  for  it  in  her  heart,  though,  true  to 
her  principles,  she  handed  him  his  tea  dutifully,  taking 
care  that  it  should  be  sweetened  exactly  to  his  taste. 

Once,  and  once  onlv,  did  Mr.  Dale  show  some  sign  of 
emotion,  and  then  Meg  had  steeled  h.ers.elf  against  him 
by  a  patient  effort  that  could  not  be  undone.  She  wais 
seated  opposite  him  in  an  attitude  of  so  much  unconscious 
grace,  that  Mr.  Dale,  who,  like  all  intellectual  men,  had 
an  artist’s  eve  tor  beauty  and  effect,  bent  forward  with 
an  appreciative  eye,  and  said,  with  unu.ual  softness — 

“  Your  pose  is  delightful,  my  love — don’t  mo^e.” 

Meg  raised  her  wonderful  eyes,  and  a  keen  observer 
would  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  faint  gleam  of  re¬ 
sentment  in  their  sombre  depths. 

“  I  shall  grow  tired  and  forget,”  she  said  coldly,  “  but 
at  any  rate  1  can  try.” 

CIIAPTLIl  XVIII. 

COMING  HOME. 

WHEN  people  strive  to  do  their  duty,  a  blessing 
comes  to  them  from  Heaven,  healing  their  bruised 
hearts,  and  throwing  a  gleam  of  sunshine  across  the 
rugged  path  they  are  forced  to  tread. 

If  ^Ieg  had  loved  her  husband  she  would  not 
have  been  half  so  scrupulous  and  exact  in  her  duties, 
or  so  tremulously  alive  to  her  own  shortcomings  but 
it  certainly  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  know  th.it  if  she 
had  sinned  in  marrying  Mr.  Dale  in  the  first  instance, 
she  had  conscientiously  fulfilled  every  obligation  she 
had  taken  upon  herself  since,  and  therefore  beyond  the 
me  fact  she  had  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  her¬ 
self.  This  conviction  upheld  her  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  though  Meg  had  hours  of  depression  so 
terrible  that  her  only  chance  was  to  hide  herself  away 
until  her  mood  mended,  and  silence  her  husband’s 
inciuiries  with  one  of  her  curiously  sweet  smiles,  which, 
philosopher  though  he  might  be,  he  was  learning  to 
think  answer  enough,  for  its  mere  sweetness’  sake. 

Mr.  Dale  was  placidly  happy  all  this  while  that  his 
young  wife  w'as  striving  and  struggling  so  hard  for  peace. 
He  could  not  but  be  satisfied  with  her  unquestioning 
obedience,  her  cjuick  compliance  with  his  lightest  wish, 
and  he  had  no  regret  for  the  charm  that  had  gone  with 
the  dimples  and  smiles  for  which  Meg  had  been  so 
famous  in  the  old,  bright  days. 

If  Meg  had  only  loved  him,  how  different  she  would 
have  been  !  how  variable,  and  petulant,  and  charming  ! 
How  she  would  have  stung  him  one  moment  for  the 


sake  of  kissing  him  well  the  next!  How  she  would 
have  clung  to  him,  her  whole  heart  in  her  eyes,  never 
tivo  hours  alike,  and  yet  always  womr.nly  and  piquant, 
and  specially  lovely  in  eai-h  new  mood  ! 

lint  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dale  would  have  been  very 
unlilvC'  a  lovers’  quarrel,  as  she  knew.  If  she  were 
tempted  to  say  bitter  things  a  kiss  would  be  no  atone¬ 
ment,  and  she  woukl  have  to  humble  her:  elf  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  which  was  nece  sary  without  being 
precious.  Consequently  she  so  ordered  her  ways  that 
he  should  have  no  fault  to  find,  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  Meg’s  honeymoon  evas  a  time  of  peace,  though 
her  poor,  passionate  heart  was  nearly  stifling  under  this 
forced  calm. 

We  left  Mrs.  Vian  doubting  her  own  work  ;  and  as  the 
days  went  on,  and  Meg’s  letters  poured  in — letters  cold 
and  sweet,  and  full  of  everything  but  herself — hirs. 
\’ian’s  doubts  grew  into  an  agony  of  fear. 

Meg  was  always  so  candid  where  she  could  be  that 
if  she  had  been  happy  she  would  have  betrayed  herself 
in  the  first  line,  even  if  she  had  not  actually  said  so  in 
words.  The  inference  was,  therefore,  painfully  clear  ; 
and,  moreover,  hlrs.  Vian,  from  whose  eyes  the  scales 
laid  suddenly  fallen,  perceived  now  that  ail  her  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  safety  of  this  marriage  had  been  entirely 
delusive,  for  that  it  was  a  peril  in  itself  greater  than  any 
she  could  have  pictured  for  her  chikl.  She  awaited 
their  return  eagerly,  yet  apprehensively  too,  longing  to 
see  Meg,  and  yet  dreading  the  change  these  few  weeks 
might  have  made. 

Meg  wrote  from  Southampton  that  hlr.  Dale  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  his  parish,  and  thev  would  be 
home  the  next  night  ;  and  in  the  postscript  she  par¬ 
ticularly  pleaded  that  no  one  might  be  told  they 
were  coming,  as  both  she  and  hlr.  Dale  wished  to 
avoid  any  demonstrations  from  the  tenants  and  villagers. 
They  had  all  been  feasted  right  royally  on  lier  wedding- 
day,  and  therefore  she  claimed  the  right  now  to  return 
quietly  if  she  chose,  hlrs.  Vian  took  care  that  their 
wishes  were  respected,  for  not  a  creature  knew  of  their 
intended  arrival  until  they  were  actually  at  the  doors, 
and  she  went  softly  down  to  welcome  the  young  bride 
— home. 

Of  course  they  were  to  live  at  Vian  Hall.  Mr.  Dale, 
who  had  no  mean  fortune  himself,  had  let  the  rectory, 
and  was  prepared  to  end  his  days  at  the  Hall — a  much 
more  dignified  position,  and  one  that  he  evidenly  relished 
in  his  c]uiet  way.  Mrs.  \^ian  was  to  keep  her  own 
suite  of  rooms  as  heretofore,  employ  her  own  servants, 
and  live  entirely  independent  under  her  daughter’s  roof. 

This  arrangement,  difficult  as  it  had  been  to  get 
INIrs.  Vian  to  consent  to,  was  a  great  consolation  to 
IMeg,  who  had  made  this  so  evident  to  her  mother,  that 
she  had  felt  it  a  duty  at  last  to  comply.  iMiss  Joyce 
had  been  dismissed  with  a  pension,  which  Mr.  Dale, 
whose  good  ally  she  had  been  (for  a  little  consideration) 
declared  to  be  a  mistake. 

“  Mrs.  Vian  has  been  accustomed  to  her  society  and 
companionship  so  many  years,”  he  said,  “  that  I  am 
afraid  she  would  miss  her  terribly  now.  And  you 
know,  my  dear,  she  would  not  be  in  cur  way.” 

“  She  would  be  in  mine,”  replied  Meg  emphatically. 
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“  I  thought  you  were  so  much  attached  to  Miss 
Joyce,  my  love.” 

“  I  liked  her  well  enough  when  I  was  younger.” 

“  And  now  T' 

“  I  neither  like  nor  trust  her.” 

Mr.  Dale  opened  his  pale  blue  eves  to  their  widest. 

“  You  astonish  me,  Margaret.  ISIyself,  I  believe  her 
to  be  a  most  amiable  and  worthy  person,  and  one  I 
should  have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  if  I  lui  i  a  chance.” 

“At  any  rate,  1  am  very  thankful  to  know  that 
mamma  has  made  up  her  mind  to  do  without  her,”  said 
Meg,  turning  away ;  and  here  the  conversation  ended, 
but  it  might  have  been  noticed  that  Mr.  Dale  took  par¬ 
ticular  care  after  this  not  to  praise  Miss  Joyce  in  his  wife’s 
presence,  and  ceased  to  advocate  her  return  to  Vian  Hall. 

Mrs.  Vian  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  have  Meg  home, 
and  yet  one  glance  into  her  daughter’s  face  was  a 
sudden  revelation  now  that  her  own  eyes  had  been 
opened.  Meg’s  kiss  was  like  ice,  and  though  she 
walked  with  a  certain  state  up  the  gr.and  staircase  to  her 
own  room,  her  lips  were  quivering  all  the  while.  On 
the  threshold  of  her  own  door  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Vian, 
who  was  close  behind,  and  said  gently,  as  she  folded 
her  arms  about  her  neck,  “  No,  mamma,  don’t  come 
in  ;  I  shall  be  better  alone,”  and  shut  herself  away  for 
a  while  out  of  sight.  Mrs.  Vian  looked  at  her  anxiously 
when  she  came  down,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
emotion  on  Meg’s  white,  still  face,  and  though  her  lips 
were  mute  they  were  calm. 

All  the  neighbourhood  of  coarse  called  upon  Meg, 
and  the  most  stately  dowager  of  them  a!'  would  fain 
have  copied  the  gracious  dignity  of  the  }Oung  bride’s 
manner,  and  the  grand  air  with  which  she  received  her 
guests.  But  there  was  one  lady — a  tender-hearted, 
motherly  creature — who  dissented  from  this  general 
verdict,  and  openly  declared  that  she  would  rather  a 
daughter  of  hers  had  behaved  like  the  most  awkward 
of  school-girls,  under  similar  circumstances,  than  have 
shown  such  perfect  composure. 

And  Meg’s  own  mother  was  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  though  she  took  care  to  keep  it  to  herself.  And, 
indeed,  Meg’s  present  manner  was  so  unapproachable, 
that  what  might  have  been  easy  to  say  in  times  gone  by 
was  now^  impossible. 

Poor  Meg  grew  we.iry  of  her  own  weariness  at  last, 
and  one  morning  she  stole  our  to  the  stables,  w'hcre 
Mr.  Dale  had  strictly  forbidden  her  to  go  upon  any 
excuse,  and  ordered  Brownie  to  be  saddled  immediately, 
and  taken  to  the  top  of  the  avenue,  where  she  chose  to 
mount. 

Then  she  went  upstairs,  passing  Mr.  Dale’s  study  on 
tiptoe,  hurried  on  her  toilet,  and  came  down  wdth  a  little 
flush  of  defiance  colouring  her  pale  cheek.  It  had  been 
no  pleasure  to  obey  her  husband,  but  there  was  a  certain 
excitement  in  disobeying  him,  which,  if  not  exactly 
pleasure,  was  a  distraction. 

Meg  came  down  again  ever  so  softly,  but  as  ill-luck 
w'ould  have  it,  Mr.  Dale  opened  the  library  door  just  as 
she  was  passing.  Meg  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  it  when  he  offered  her  his  arm  courteously,  and 
begged  to  know  where  she  was  going. 


“  I  am  going  for  a  ride,”  replied  Meg,  in  a  tone  of 
sullen  defiance. 

“  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  shouldn’t  have  mentioned  it 
earlier,  my  dear.  I  shall  have  to  keep  you  w'aiting 
whilst  my  horse  is  saddled.” 

Meg  lifted  her  head,  and  her  lips  took  a  resolute  fold. 

“I  am  going  alone,  Mr.  Dale.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Margaret,  but  that  is  out  of  the  question, 
of  course.” 

“  Why  ^  I  have  often  seen  ladies  riding  alone.” 

Mr.  Dale  corrected  her  mildly. 

“  Not  ladies,  my  love.” 

“  Yes,  ladies,”  Meg  persisted ;  “  and  every  bit  as 
good  as  myself.” 

Mr.  Dale  bow'cd  in  polite  deprecation. 

“  I  should  rather  believe  you  had  been  mistaken.” 

“  Just  as  you  like,”  replied  Meg,  and  marched  on 
boldly.  When  they  came  to  the  avenue,  where  the 
groom  was  w'aiting  with  Browmie,  Mr.  Dale  took  the 
animal’s  rein  himself,  and  said  quietly  to  the  man — 

“  I  will  hold  your  mistress’s  horse  ;  go  and  saddle 
me  my  cob  as  hist  as  you  can.” 

The  groom  touched  his  cap,  and  was  just  going  tt) 
obey,  when  Meg  turned  to  him  with  an  angry  flush  on 
her  face,  and  a  storm  of  brightness  in  her  eyes. 

“  You  may  take  Brownie  back  into  the  stable.  I 
shall  not  ride  to-day.” 

And  with  this  she  swept  up  her  skirt  over  one  arm, 
and  marched  back  into  the  house.  Once  in  her  own 
room,  she  cried  and  sobbed  until  her  passion  was  all 
spent,  and  then  she  began,  as  usual,  to  regret  her  own 
impetuosity.  She  understood,  now,  that  the  offence  she 
had  committed  would  be  almost  unpardonable  in  Mr. 
Dale’s  eyes. 

There  was  a  kind  of  cold  exclusiveness  about  him 
which  made  him  object  above  all  things  that  the  servants 
about  him  should  know  the.  least  detail  of  his  inner  life 
or  feelings.  He  was  courteous  to  every  menial  in  the 
establishment,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  was  exceedingly  liked 
by  his  inferiors,  but  his  placid  politeness  was  a  barrier 
in  itself,  and  kept  them  the  more  effectually  at  their 
proper  distance. 

Meg,  by  her  ebullition  of  temper  before  the  groom, 
had  exposed  both  of  them  to  remark,  and  perhaps  to 
ridicule.  If  she  had  tried  to  murder  him  in  private,  he 
would  have  pardoned  her  with  the  utmost  magnanimity  ; 
but  it  would  take  a  long  while,  as  Meg  knew,  to  wipe 
out  this  other  offence,  which  seemed  so  small  in  com¬ 
parison.  However,  the  only  thing  to  do  now  was  to 
brave  it  out.  And  Meg’s  head  was  so  splendidly  put 
upon  her  shoulders,  that  by  just  raising  her  chin  ever  so 
little  she  could  look  as  haughty  as  any  queen. 

The  luncheon-bell  sounded,  and  down  she  went. 
One  swift  glance  into  her  husband’s  face,  as  she  passed 
him  to  her  seat,  showed  her  that  he  had  turned  into  ice. 

Meg  felt  as  if  she  could  have  shaken  him,  and 
although  there  was  nothing  petty  in  her  nature,  a  grand 
vengeance  being  impossible,  she  descended  to  small 
spites. 

She  knew  that  he  especially  disliked  to  see  a  lady 
carve,  and  therefore  Meg  insisted  upon  carving  the  fowl 
before  her,  stanefing  up,  and  making  as  much  ceremony 
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of  it  as  she  could.  She  was  very  much  inclined  to  send 
him  the  drumstick,  which  he  had  often  declared  no 
Christian  could  cat;  but  manners  were  too  much  for  her 
here,  and  she  substituted  the  wing. 

“Sherry,  Margaret?”  said  Mr.  Dale,  holding  the 
decanter  in  his  hand,  and  bending  towards  her  with  the 
most  exquisite  courtesy. 

“  No,  beer.” 

“  Let  me  be  allowed  to  recommend  sherry  instead,” 
said  Mr.  Dale,  who  had  cut  his  own  cousin  because 
she  was  frank  in  her  penchant  for  this  beverage  above 
the  more  dainty  drinks  that  were  meant  for  ladies  ’  lips. 
“  I  can  recommend  this  as  particularly  good.” 

“  I  prefer  beer.” 

Mr.  Dale  looked  as  shocked  as  he  felt,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

No  servants  ever  waited  at  luncheon,  but  everything 
required  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  then  the  men 
went  to  their  dinner,  which  they  enjoyed  undisturbed. 

When  the  butler  came,  said  Mr.  Dale,  before  Meg 
could  speak — 

“  Some  ale,  if  you  please.” 

Having  helped  her,  he  helped  himself,  and  drank  it 
down,  making  wry  faces  all  the  while,  but  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  his  duty.  Even  if  gout  should  be  the 
result  (and  Mr.  Dale  did  not  feel  sure  in  his  own  mind 


that  it  would  not),  the  servants  should  never  be  allowed 
to  suppose  that  their  mistress  could  indulge  a  plebeian 
taste. 

His  self-abnegation  subdued  Meg’s  malice  for  awhile, 
and  she  left  him  in  peace,  but  when  the  carriage  came 
to  the  door,  she  sent  word  down  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  drive  that  afternoon,  and  so  Mr.  Dale  went  out  with 
Mrs.  Vian  alone. 

Mrs.  Vian  was  not  quite  so  fond  of  her  son-in-law 
as  she  had  expected  to  be,  but  they  were  on  excellent 
terms  nevertheless,  although  not  confidential.  So  that 
nothing  was  said  about  Meg’s  impracticability  during  their 
drive,  and  her  name  was  not  even  mentioned. 

When  they  got  back  they  found  that  Meg  had  gone 
for  a  walk  in  the  grounds,  and  as  Mr.  Dale  had  a 
threatening  twinge  of  rheumatism  in  his  left  knee,  he 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  follow. 

Mrs.  Vian  sat  with  her  drawing-room  door  wide  open, 
waiting  nervously  for  Meg’s  step  on  the  stairs,  when  up 
she  came  presently  with  a  rush,  the  door  slamming 
behind  her,  the  lights  flickering  in  the  sudden  gust,  a 
terror  in  her  speed  that  Mrs.  Vian  felt  by  instinct 
meant  something  she  should  dread  to  hear — swept 
in  upon  her  mother  like  a  whirlwind,  and  fell  shud¬ 
dering  upon  her  breast,  with  a  cry — a  cry  of  horror  and 
despair. 


A  DREAM. 

Love,  in  the  night  I  have  dreamed  a  dream ; 

Most  sweet  it  was,  for  I  saw  thy  face 

Bending  near  me,  and  thine  eyes’  gleam 
Came  like  a  star  to  that  shadowy  place. 

For  I  thought  we  were  where  the  waters  rest. 
Quietly  flowing,  where  Evening  lies. 

Crowned  with  flowers  of  gold  on  her  breast — 

In  a  land  where  the  sunset  never  dies. 

Love,  I  think  we  had  wandered  there 
All  day  long,  for  thy  feet  were  wet. 

Stained  with  flowers,  and  the  dusk  of  thy  hair 
Bound  with  the  darkening  violet. 

And  after  we  were  by  the  waters’  side. 

And  I  touched  thy  lips  with  these  lips  of  mine ; 

For  ever  to  dwell  by  that  golden  tide 
Were  sweeter,  I  think,  than  a  life  divine. 

Ah !  I  know  that  to-morrow  I  lose  my  dream, 

For  the  years  cannot  weave  me  a  thing  so  fiiir. 

And  the  earth  cannot  tell  of  that  quiet  stream. 

And  the  sea  has  no  tide  that  will  carry  me  there. 

Yet  all  this  life  is  a  little  thing. 

And  to-morrow  is  false,  love,  for  this  is  true — 

That  with  thee  last  night  I  was  wandering 
In  a  land  where  golden  flowers  grew. 


J.  W.  C. 
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IMY  THREE  WIVES  AND  1. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FIRE  !  FIRE  ! 

T  was  oniv  to  keep  the  sun  out. 

The  very  lirst  person  I  encountered  dispelled  in} 
doubts  and  uncertainties.  It  was  Josephine,  who 
started  and  clapped  her  hands  as  if  in  sportixe  ylee. 

“  This  is  a  joyful  surprise.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  von 
on  vour  own  threshold,  Mr.  Oliphant.  It  will  be  balm 
in  Gilead  to  my  poor  lady.” 

“  How  is  she,  Josephine  ?  Doing  well,  I  trust  ?” 

“  Well,  sir,  my  mistress  is  invigorating — but  it  will 
take  time  to  repair  the  damages  of  disease.  Shall  I  say 
you  are  here,  sir  ?  The  contagious  elHin  ia  is  still  rife, 
but  conjugal  love  laughs  at  locksmiths  and — and  small¬ 
pox.” 

“  N — no,  Josephine.  Perhaps  you  had  better  not 
mention  my  return  just  yet.  I  don't  mind  the  lisk,  of 
course,  but  for  her  sake  I  would  rather  break  my 
arrival  to  her  through  Dr.  Eearon.” 

“  Oh,  the  doctor  is  with  my  lady  now,  sir,  or  I 
should  not  be  here,  as  we  used  to  say  in 

Paris.” 

Very  well,  then,  I  will  speak  to  him  before  he 
leaves.” 

Dr.  Fearon's  report  was  highly  satisflictnry  so  far  as 
my  wife’s  recovery  was  concerned,  but  he  expressed  a 
decided  apprehension  that  the  traces  of 

*•  That  (lire  disease  w  hose  rutliless  p..w  er 
^Vilh^.l■s  the  beauty's  transient  llowtr,” 

would  never  be  entirely  eiraced.  That  consideration 
touched  me  but  little,  and  as  I  thought  of  ‘  ‘  The  Double 
Transformation,”  it  was  not  altogether  unmixed  with 
pleasure.  The  house  would  no  longer  be  overrun  with 
t;ie  coxcomb  tribe,  and  there  might  even  be  a  chance  of 
reform  and  amendment  in  the  matter  of  dress  and  waste¬ 
ful  expenditure.  It  did  make  me  wince,  however,  to 
learn  that  I  could  not  approach  her  without  personal 
danger,  and  as  she  was  not  aware  of  my  return,  I  gave 
strict  orders  that  she  was  not  to  be  made  accpiainted 
with  it  for  the  present,  assigning  as  a  reason  the  neces- 
■•ity  of  attending  to  business  and  the  risk  of  introducing 
the  plague  into  other  households.  Dr.  Fcaron  smiled 
and  Josephine  sneered,  hut  I  was  not  going  to  be  laid 
up  to  avoid  either  a  smile  or  a  sneer,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  was  assured  that  I  could  enter  the  sick-room  with 
perfect  impunity  that  I  ventured  to  judge  for  myself. 

It  was  a  ghastly  object  that  my  eyes  alighted  upon. 
!n  her  fretful  impatience  my  wife  had  picked  at  her  face 
and  rendered  it  perfectly  hideous.  My  heart  smote  me 
as  I  took  her  thin,  attenuated  hand  in  mine  and  leaned 
forward  to  kiss  her  white  lips.  But  she  averted  her 
face  and  feebly  pushed  me  from  her. 

“  No,  no,”  she  said.  “  All  that  is  over  between  us. 
Had  you  cared  for  me,  however  little,  you  would  not 
have  waited  so  long  to  come  and  see  me.” 


“  My  dear  Rose,”  I  answeicd,  “  I  have  only  just 
returned.  1  low  could  I  come  before  r” 

She  looked  me  hard  in  the  face  till  my  eyes  sank 
before  her  searching  ga'zc. 

“  False  !  false  !”  she  murmured.  “  Why,  you  selfish 
idiot,  I  have  scxMi  you  from  this  window  for  more  than 
a  week  going  out  and  coming  in.  You  were  quite  right, 
though.  'Fhe  small-pox  is  even  more  terrible  than 
iM.  Valory.” 

That  allusion  restored  me  to  myself,  for  I  had  felt 
rather  small  at  being  detected,  and  also  not  a  little  angry 
with  my  own  stupidity  in  leaving  the  house  by  the  front 
door  and  crunching  the  gravel  beneath  my  wife’s 
windows,  when  I  might  so  easily  have  slipped  out  by 
the  brtck  way,  and  she  none  the  wiser.  But  M.  Valory 
was  a  skeleton  Rose  was  too  fond  of  bringing  out  of  its 
cupboard,  and  his  name  affected  me  as  a  bit  of  red 
bunting  does  a  bull  or  a  bubbly-jock. 

“  I  don’t  think  M.  Valory  would  care  now  to  enter 
the  lists,”  I  said  in  a  mocking  tone.  “  The  Graces  and 
vou,  my  dear  wife,  have  parted  company.  If  you  arc 
wise  you  will  cultivate  the  Muses,  unless  you  prefer  the 
Gorgons.'’ 

“  What !”  she  exclaimed.  “  Am  I,  then,  so  changed? 
That  silly  woman  has  taken  away  my  toilette-mirror  and 
covered  the  cheval-glass.  Oblige  me  by  opening  that 
drawer  and  bringing  me  the  silver-mounted  glass  you 
purchased  for  me  at  Brighton — soon  after  you  took  me 
for  better  and — for  worse,  you  know.’’ 

She  spoke  bitterly,  but  1  was  not  sorry  to  observe 
that  her  mind  was  reverting  to  the  happier  days  of  old. 
Without  thinking  of  the  consequences,  I  did  as  she 
requested.  One  glance  was  enough.  The  glass  dropped 
from  her  hand — she  had  fainted.  I  ran  to  the  bell  and 
rang  violently,  and  as  Josephine  had  been  listening  out¬ 
side  to  our  edifying  conversation,  she  at  once  darted  into 
the  room.  Stamping  her  foot,  she  turned  upon  me  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  shaking  her  clenched  fists  at  me,  she 
exclaimed  in  a  shrill  falsetto — 

“  Mr.  Oliphant,  you  are  a  fool  and  a  brute  as  well  as 
a  coward.  If  it  wasn’t  for  my  poor  mistress  I’d  leave 
the  house  this  moment,  and,  like  a  sparrow  on  the  house¬ 
top,  would  tell  your  wickedness  to  all  York.” 

This  was  rather  more  than  I  could  stand  from  a 
servant,  ex  en  though  she  were  my  wife’s  favourite  com¬ 
panion.  Taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  I  turned  her  out 
of  the  room  and  locked  the  door.  The  application  of  a 
bottle  of  smelling-salts  soon  brought  my  wife  round,  but 
in  my  confusion  1  had  trodden  upon  the  glass  and  ground 
the  polished  face  into  a  thousand  fragments.  I  thought 
of  Pitt  rolling  up  the  map  of  Europe  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  “  It  is  all  over  with  personal  vanity,”  said 
I  to  myself.  “  I  thank  thee  from  my  heart,  O  variola.” 

IMy  wife’s  distress  affected  me  more  sensibly  than  I 
could  have  beliex'ed  possible.  I  sat  by  her  side  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  telling  her  what  I  had  seen  in  my 
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travels,  and  sufTgesting  that  she  should  accompany  me 
cn  my  next  journey  abroad.  She  hardly  seemed  to  hear 
me,  but  sat  with  her  head  bent  forward,  her  hands 
clasped  and  resting  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  one  spot  in  the  carpet.  AVhen  I  rose  to  leave  her 
she  looked  up  as  it  only  then  conscious  of  my  presence. 

“  Cood-bye  for  the  present.  Rose,”  I  said.  “  I  will 
come  back  as  soon  as  1  can  get  away  from  the  office. 
Don't  fret  about  this  mischance,  'fhe  loss  of  your 
beauty,  even  should  it  prove  permanent,  will  make  no 
difl’crence  to  mo.” 

“  'i'o  you  !  I  was  not  thinking  of  you,”  she  answered, 
with  a  curl  of  the  lip.  “  But  what  will  the  others  say.^ 
Oh,  it  is  too  horrible !  I  wi^h  I  was  dead — dead  !” 

She  was  not  far  wrr.ng  in  her  anticipations  of  what 
“  the  others  ”  would  say. 

“tier cmiiitry  heaux  and  city  cousins, 
liovors  no  more,  tlcw  (plf  by  duzciis  ; 

The  Rjniic  liimscdf  was  Ficn  to  yield, 

And  ev'u  the  cajitain  iiuit  the  held.” 

The  similarity  between  her  case  and  Tlavia’s  ceased 
at  that  point.  Her  dashing  admirers  raised  their  hats  to 
her  in  the  street,  but  they  called  no  more,  or  only  left 
a  card.  The  fact  was  that  with  the  loss  of  her  beauty 
she  had  lost  every  attraction.  Her  childish  and  insipid 
chatter  had  been  pronounced  delightful,  so  long  as  point 
was  given  to  it  by  smiling  lips  and  melting  eyes.  But 
coming  from  a  hideous  mask,  it  was  not  to  be  endured,  and 
in  a  very  few  weeks  her  house  was  left  unto  her  desolate. 

Her  comparative  isolation — for  she  had  discouraged 
the  visits  of  her  female  acc^uaintanccs  while  in  the  pride 
of  her  beauty,  and  the  compliment  was  now  returned  a 
hundredfold — touched  me  with  pity  and  commiseration. 
All  the  time  that  I  could  sp.are  from  business  was  spent 
in  her  society.  I  was  continually  bringing  her  little 
presents,  or  1  would  read  to  her  light,  amusing  works  of 
fiction,  or  make  little  e.xcutsions  into  the  neighbourhood. 
In  this  I  was  cordially  assisted  by  my  partners’  wives 
and  their  warm-hearted  daughters.  Mrs.  Tom  Lawrence 
eveninsisted  upon  Rose  accompanyinghertoScarborough, 
and  took  infinite  pains  to  divert  her  mind  from  brooding 
over  the  loss  of  her  good  looks.  It  was  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Nothing  availed  to  rouse  her  from  her  settled 
melancholy.  She  would  sit  by  the  hour  together  gazing 
at  a  mini.iture  of  herself,  pointed  during  the  full  flush  of 
her  London  triumphs.  She  was  represented  as  Bercn- 
garia,  as  she  appeared  in  a  tahlcau  vk-ant,  interceding 
with  Richard  for  the  life  of  Sir  Kenneth — in  the  avatara 
of  Captain  Hamilton.  Even  dress  had  lost  its  charm. 
In  vain  I  presented  her  with  the  most  elegant  and  costly 
materials  :  they  were  either  put  away  in  her  wardrobe 
or  given  to  Josephine.  She  would  saunter  listlessly 
through  the  town  in  the  same  dress  day  after  day,  until 
it  was  positively  shabby,  and  scarce  fit  for  a  housemaid 
on  a  holiday.  Indeed,  she  became  so  slatternly  and  care¬ 
less  of  her  personal  appearance  that  the  artistic  Josephine 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  quitted  her  easy  and  well- 
paid  service  in  disgust.  Rose  did  not  appear  to  miss 
her  in  the  least,  and  never  alluded  to  her.  She  refused, 
however,  to  engage  another  maid,  saying  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence  how  she  dressed,  as  nobody  ever  looked 
at  her  now  to  see  what  she  had  on.  I  would  argue 
that  nature  having  partially  failed  her,  there  was  more 


need  to  fall  back  upon  art,  but  she  listened  to  me  with 
undi.sguised  impatience,  or  would  tell  me  sharply  to  mind 
my  own  business  and  not  interfere  with  what  did  not 
concern  me. 

As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  greater  the  trouble 
she  gave  me,  the  greater  became  the  interest  I  took  in 
her.  I  was  never  weary  of  administering  to  her  pleasure 
and  amusement,  however  unsuccessful  I  might  be.  An 
ardent  young  lover  could  not  have  toiled  more  zc.alously 
to  win  a  smile  from  his  mistress  than  I  did  to  wean  Rose 
from  her  foolish  and  irrational  melancholy.  Pity,  we 
know,  is  akin  to  love,  and  I  really  began  to  feel  a  sort 
of  commiserating  aflectlon  for  my  poor  wife,  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  appeared  wholly  unconscious  of  my  etforts 
to  extricate  her  from  the  slough  of  despond. 

It  w'as  somewhere  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  when  I  awoke  with  a  choking,  stifling  sensation. 
There  was  a  distinct  smell  of  burning,  and  I  felt  that 
my  room  was  filling  with  smoke.  Springing  out  of  bed 
and  throwing  on  my  dressing-gown,  I  hastily  struck  a 
light  and  opened  my  door.  The  staircase  was  clear, 
though  the  smarting  of  my  eyes  and  the  dull  light  of 
my  candle  showed  that  it  was  not  a  false  alarm.  My 
bedroom  was  at  the  back  of  my  wife’s,  and  my  first 
impulse  was  to  awaken  her,  but  on  second  thoughts  I 
resolved  not  to  alarm  her  until  I  was  certain  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  danger.  Rapidly,  but  noiselessly,  descending 
tlie  staircase,  1  made  my  way  through  an  ever-thickening 
atmosphere,  until  I  reached  the  ground  floor.  It  was 
evident  the  smoke  proceeded  from  the  kitchen.  As  I 
opened  the  door  a  thick  column  of  smoke  enveloped  me, 
extinguished  my  candle,  and  almost  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  breathing.  With  a  presence  of  mind  for 
which  I  cannot  account,  I  threw  myself  on  my  face  and 
crawled  upstairs,  under  the  smoke,  as  fast  as  I  could. 
The  enemy,  however,  had  the  start  of  me.  The  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  already  uninhabitable  by  any  human 
being,  and  as  I  reached  the  drawing-room  floor  the 
clouds 

“  Itosc  purlin?  fast  boTioath  niP,  wliitp  ar.d  sulpl'ury. 

Like  foam  from  tlio  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell.” 

“  Rose !  Rose !”  I  hoarsely  shouted.  “  Rose !  Awake ! 
awake  !  Eire  !  fire  !” 

My  head  was  reeling.  I  could  scare  breathe.  I  was 
gasping  and  struggliiig  like  a  drowning  man.  Air,  air, 
or  I  should  die.  I  opened  the  drawing-room  door, 
staggered  across,  and  flung  open  a  window.  Stepping 
out  on  the  balcony  which  was  immediately  beneath  my 
wife’s  windows,  I  again  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice — 

“  Eire  !  Eire  !  Rose  !  come  down.  Rose  !” 

The  only  apparent  effect  of  my  cries  was  to  awaken 
my  neighbours,  whose  heads  were  presently  popped  out 
of  the  upper  windows. 

“  Eire  r”  exclaimed  the  master  ot  the  household  ; 
“  where  is  the  fire  ?” 

“  In  my  kitchen,”  I  answered.  “  The  lower  part  of 
the  house  is  full  of  smoke.” 

“  Then  why  the  devil  don’t  you  bring  your  wife  down, 
and  the  servants,  instead  of  bellowing  there  like  a  bull 
of  Bashan  ?” 

Ele  was  a  coarse  fellow,  a  man  of  the  people,  self- 
educated,  a  parvenu.  His  familiarity  disgusted  me,  but 
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I  saw  he  was  partly  right.  I  ran  across  the  room,  opened 
the  door,  and  let  in  a  swirling  column  of  dingy,  raven¬ 
ing  smoke,  AVas  that  a  white  figure  on  the  staircase  ? 
AVas  that  an  arm  stretched  out  as  if  imploring  aid  ? 
Was  that  a  human  voice  which  gasped  my  name,  and 
chokingly  murmured — “  Save  me,  Harry  !  O  God, 
save  me !”  No,  no.  It  must  have  been  an  afterthought 
— a  phantasm  of  the  disordered  brain.  Slamming  the 
door  to,  I  staggered  to  the  window,  tumbled  over  the 
slight  iron  partition  into  my  neighbour’s  balcony,  burst 
open  a  window,  and  in  my  frenzy  rushed  up  to  his  bed¬ 
room  door  in  search  of  “  Rose,  my  Rose,  my  wedded 
wife.”  The  brute  swore  at  me,  called  me  coward, 
murderer,  flung  me  down  a  flight  of  steps,  and  then  ran 
up  to  his  attics,  got  out  upon  the  roof,  and,  passing  on 
to  mine,  pulled  out  my  three  maid-servants  through  the 
trap-door,  and  then  let  himself  down  into  my  attics. 
The  fellow  must  have  been  a  salamander,  or  else  he 
must  have  perjured  himself  frightfully  at  the  coroner’s 
inquest,  for  he  solemnly  swore  that  he  made  his  way 
down  to  the  bedroom  floor,  and  that  my  wife’s  door 
was  open  and  her  room  empty.  He  then  tried  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  story  below,  but  nis  strength  failed  him, 
and  with  great  difficulty  he  regained  the  roof. 

By  this  time  many  of  the  neighbours  had  been  roused, 
and  came,  in  very  slight  attire,  to  tender  their  services. 
The  fire  was  quickly  extinguished.  It  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  kitchen,  in  which  the  servants  had  made  up 
a  tremendous  fire  and  hung  out  all  their  own  clothes  to 
dry.  When  the  smoke  had  been  expelled  through  the 
open  windows  poor  Rose  was  found  kneeling  against 
the  drawing-room  door,  in  her  nightdress,  and  quite 
unconscious.  She  moaned  once  or  twice  afterwards,  and 
then  sank  to  rest  for  ever.  I  was  too  bewildered  at  the 
time  to  realise  what  had  happened.  \V  hile  my  neigh¬ 
bours  were  wandering  all  over  the  house  and  doing 
whatever  seemed  good  in  their  eyes,  I  was  dream.ily 
dressing  myself  as  if  it  were  my  usual  hour  for  rising. 
Where  I  had  got  the  candle  I  don’t  know,  but  it  was 
one  belonging  to  my  wife’s  room — a  dainty  little  affair 
of  Dresden  china.  Under  the  influence  of  this  mental 
aberration  I  rang  the  bell  for  hot  water,  and  when  no¬ 
body  answered  the  summons,  and  I  heard  hushed  voices 
outside,  I  opened  the  door  and  confronted  my  next-door 
neighbour,  who  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  Muttering  between  his  teeth, 
“  Heartless  villain  !”  he  lifted  up  his  great  shoulder-of- 
mutton  fist,  and  hitting  me  straight  between  the  eyes, 
knocked  me  backwards  into  my  room,  the  door  of  which 
he  locked,  and,  taking  out  the  key,  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  sprawling  on  my  back, 
the  blood  streaming  from  my  nose,  and  with  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  having  a  pumpkin  head  with  a  leaden  forehead, 
and  two  swollen  eyes  swimming  in  water.  “  Assault 
and  battery,”  I  murmured  through  my  set  teeth.  But  I 
did  not  bring  an  action  against  the  brute.  I  only  quitted 
York. 

I  picked  myself  up,  washed  my  face,  and  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  my  bed — a  hivourite  position  with  me  when 
I  wanted  to  think  out  a  difficult  problem  in  social  mathe¬ 
matics.  By  degrees  I  began  to  realise  my  situation. 
Every  incident  of  this  terrible  nocturnal  episode  stood 


out  before  me  in  ghastly  relief.  Ont  by  one  they  rose 
before  me,  like  the  apparitions  of  Banquo’s  descendants, 
till  the  line  seemed  to  “  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom.” 

I  now  perceived  for  the  first  time  how  fatal  was  the 
blunder  I  had  committed  in  rushing  up  to  my  neighbour’s 
bedroom,  as  if  mistaking  his  house  for  my  own.  My 
exclamations,  too,  were  unnatural.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  deep  emotion  such  stilted  outcries  would  never 
have  been  uttered.  A  husband  shouting  to  rouse  a 
slumbering  wife  would  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to 
remind  her  that  she  was  his  lawfully  wedded  spouse. 
Nature  is  simple  in  all  her  ways  ;  it  is  only  art  that 
dodges,  and  doubles,  and  betrays  itself  by  its  overdone 
anxiety  to  appear  natural.  That  I  had  not  deceived  my 
coarse-mannered  but  clear-headed  neighbour,  Mr.  Em¬ 
manuel  Cook,  was  sufficiently  manifest  from  my  puffed 
proboscis  and  .aching  eyes,  to  say  nothing  of  my  accele¬ 
rated  descent  down  his  staircase.  My  confusion  and 
bewilderment  were  real  until  I  found  myself  in  his  draw¬ 
ing-room.  Unfortunately  for  myself,  1  there  recovered 
my  presence  of  mind,  though  not  my  courage.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  vulgar  fellow,  like  that  man  Cook,  without  a  spark 
of  innagination,  would  probably  at  th.at  moment  have 
hurried  back  into  his  own  house  and  made  one  more 
desperate  attempt  to  rescue  his  wife  and  servants.  But 
the  very  idea  of  a  fire  has  been  to  me  always  an  appalling 
image.  My  heart  turned  to  stone  at  the  thought  of  again 
facing  th.at  stifling  smoke.  Under  an  evil  impulse  I 
strove  to  assume  an  air  of  frenzy,  and  dashed  up  my 
neighbour’s  stairs  uttering  insensate  ciies  that  proved  I 
was  a  bad  actor  as  well  as — a  poltroon,  I  was  going 
to  say.  Cook  would  make  no  allowances  for  my  per¬ 
turbation,  /Elf  was  certain.  Had  he  not  risked  his 
own  life  to  save  those  who  w'ere  utter  strangers  to  him¬ 
self  ?  Indeed,  he  had  already  illustrated  his  opinion  of 
my  conduct  by  calling  me  a  heartless  villain,  and  then 
knocking  me  down  ;  adding  a  painful  injury  to  an  insult 
I  might  otherwise  have  condoned.  What  if  he  carried 
his  malice  still  f  urther  ?  w'hat  if  he  accused  me  of  having 
myself  set  fire  to  the  house  ?  The  charge  might  be  in¬ 
capable  of  proof,  but  the  insinuation  would,  nevertheless, 
cling  to  me  for  ever.  The  thought  maddened  me,  and 
for  a  moment  I  again  lost  my  head.  Instant  flight 
seemed  my  only  chance  of  escape,  though  in  reality  it 
would  have  confirmed  and  almost  justified  the  worst 
suspicions.  I  hastily  threw  on  my  clothes,  flung  a  few 
necessaries  into  a  carpet-b.ig,  and  rushed  to  the  door. 
It  was  locked,  and  on  looking  through  the  keyhole  I  saw 
that  the  key  had  been  taken  away. 

An  enemy  hath  done  this,  I  said  to  myself.  It  is  all  up 
w'ith  you,  Harry,  my  boy  ;  you  must  now  brazen  it  out ; 
your  horse  can’t  clear  this  fence  anyhow.  Never  mind, 
keep  his  head  straight,  drive  the  spurs  in,  and  hustle  him 
through — scratches  don’t  count  in  such  a  case — anything 
is  better  than  being  pitched  headforemost  into  a  ditch. 
Hurling  the  carpet-bag  into  the  corner  of  the  room,  I 
quietly  undressed  myself,  blew  out  the  candle,  and 
turned  into  bed  again.  There  was  no  use  in  staying 
awake,  thinking  unpleasant  thoughts  and  making  myself 
nervous.  A  sound  sleep  would  restore  me,  and  I  should 
rise  in  the  morning  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  re.ady  for 
action.  I  was  asleep  before  I  had  got  through  the  first 
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three  answers  in  the  catechism,  the  repetition  of  which 
I  can  conscientiously  recommend  as  an  infallible  soporific. 

All  this  time  I  had  never  once  distinctly  conjured  up 
the  fact  of  my  wife’s  death.  That  something  worse  than 
the  destruction  of  the  kitchen  furniture  had  happened  I 
was  aware  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way.  I  did  not  care  to 
look  too  closely  into  the  matter.  Why  disturb  the  leaves 
to  rouse  the  asp  that  was  coiled  beneath  ?  I  should 
know  all  about  it  in  good  time.  I  only  wished  I  had 
^  not  seen,  or  fancied  I  had  seen,  that  white  spectre  in  the 
midst  of  the  sulphurous  smoke.  I  could  not  have  saved 
her  without  risk  to  myself.  Saved  whom  ?  Ah  !  that 
was  precisely  the  question.  The  world  was  out  of  joint 
— that  was  clear  enough — but  it  was  not  my  business  to 
keep  the  world  in  good  working  order.  Besides,  there 
were  other  things  to  think  of  just  then.  What  would 
my  partners  say  if  they  chanced  to  hear  that  fellow 
Cook’s  version  of  the  night’s  adventures  ?  And  how 
was  I  to  go  to  office — confound  him  ! — with  a  nose  th.at 
overshadowed  both  eyes,  and  had  grown  into  a  moun¬ 
tain  ?  Truly  I  should  do  well  to  go  to  bed  and  forget 
all  about  it. 

I  awoke  with  the  sun  shining  full  on  my  fiice.  Some 
one  was  standing  at  the  window,  having  just  drawn  up 
the  blind.  1  rubbed  my  eyes,  but  the  pain  drew  from 
me  a  slight  exclamation,  which  was  responded  to  by  a 
chuckle  from  the  individual  who  had  disturbed  my 
slumbers.  Could  I  believe  my  senses  ?  There,  by  my 
bedside,  stood  the  most  odious  of  mankind,  my  next- 
door  neighbour,  Mr.  Emmanuel  Cook.  The  monster’s 
assurance  for  a  moment  deprived  me  of  speech,  until 
indignation  restored  the  use  of  my  tongue. 

“  How  dare  you  intrude  yourself  into  my  bedroom  ?” 
I  exclaimed.  “  Leave  the  house  this  instant.  You  will 
hear  from  my  solicitor  before  the  day  is  many  hours 
older.” 

“  As  you  please,  Mr.  Oliphant,”  he  gravely  and  calmly 
replied.  “  Lor  my  violence  this  morning  I  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon.  I  was  too  angry  to  think  of  what  I  was 
doing.  But  do  you  not  see  that  there  are  two  other 
gentlemen  in  the  room  ?” 

Following  the  direction  of  his  hand  I  observed,  for 
the  first  time,  that  my  partners  were  standing  by  the 
door.  Their  kind,  honest  faces  wore  a  sad,  reproachful 
expression  that  went  straight  to  my  heart,  hly  cheeks 
became  suffused  with  the  blush  of  shame.  I  threw  my- 
*  self  back  on  my  pillow,  pulled  the  bedclothes  over  my 
head,  and  groaned  aloud  in  mental  agony.  I  was  found 
out,  and  despised  rather  than  pitied.  My  partnership 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Once  more  I  must  go  forth  into 
the  world,  my  name  tarnished  with  the  most  abominable 
suspicions. 

Richard,  the  elder  brother,  the  one  whom  I  had  met 
on  the  Boulogne  steamer,  came  up  close  to  me,  and 
said  in  broken  accents — 

“  This  is  a  sad,  very  sad,  business,  Oliphant.  Our 
friend  here  must  surely  be  mistaken.  You  could  not 
have  intended  to  abandon  your  wife.  That  you  set  fire 
to  the  house  with  your  own  hands,  I  don’t  and  won’t 
believe.  Indeed,  the  evidence  of  the  servants  accounts 
fairly  enough  for  the  origin  of  the  fire.  But  we  want 
to  learn  from  your  own  lips  how  you  came  to  leave  your 


poor  wife  to  perish,  without  making  an  effort  to  save 
her.” 

“  I  did  try  to  save  her,”  I  cried,  throwing  off  the 
clothes  and  sitting  up  in  the  bed.  “  I  did  all  that  man 
could  do,  till  the  smoke  drove  me  mad.  How  I  came 
to  be  in  that  man’s  house,  I  have  not  even  now  the 
remotest  idea.” 

“  All  that  is  simple  enough,”  interposed  the  fellow. 
“  You  broke  into  my  house  through  the  drawing-room 
window.  You  may  have  been  mad  when  you  did  that, 

but  you  were  only  a  d - d  fool  when  you  ran  upstairs 

piping,  ‘  Rose,  my  Rose,  my  wedded  wife.’  You  knew 
what  you  were  about  then.  I’ll  take  my  oath.  You 
were  trying  to  save  your  own  life,  without  caring  a  fig 
for  your  wife  or  your  servants.” 

He  was  so  horribly  right  in  all  he  said,  that  no  other 
course  was  left  me  but  to  ily  into  a  passion  and  abuse 
him,  which  I  did  in  good  round  terms,  until  my  partner, 
Richard  Lawrence,  again  addressed  me. 

“  You  are  doing  yourself  no  good,  IMr.  Oliphant,  by 
all  this  violence.  It  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
I  had  hoped  to  have  found  you  after  such  a  fearful 
catastrophe.  If  you  had  no  ardent  love  for  your  wife, 
the  most  ordinary  feelings  of  our  common  humanity 
should  have  produced  a  decent  sorrow,  a  sense  of  awe 
in  the  suddenness  of  her  death,  some  little  commisera¬ 
tion  for  her  sufferings,  for  the  terror  she  must  have 
endured,  when  you,  a  strong  man,  confess  that  you  lost 
your  senses  through  fright.” 

“  And  he  has  not  yet  recovered  them,  through  shame,” 
rejoined  Mr.  Cook. 

“  There  is  no  use  in  our  staying  here,”  observed  Tom 
Lawrence,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent.  “  We 
had  better  retire,  and  give  Mr.  Oliphant  an  opportunity 
of  dressing  himself.  You  are,  of  course,  aware,”  he 
added,  turning  to  me,  “  that  a  coroner’s  inquest  must  be 
held.” 

“  Here  are  your  things,”  said  my  hateful  neighbour, 
picking  up  the  unlucky  carpet-bag.  “Somehow  I 
thought  it  likely  you  might  add  to  your  folly  by  bolting, 
so  I  took  the  liberty  to  lock  your  door  and  walk  off 
with  the  key.” 

My  partners  exchanged  glances,  shook  their  heads, 
and  left  me  to  myself.  In  a  few  minutes  I  joined  them 
in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  man  Cook  insisted  upon 
applying  a  piece  of  raw  beef  to  my  eyes,  and  in  my  then 
limp  and  flaccid  condition  of  mind  and  body  I  let  him 
do  as  he  pleased  with  me.  He  afterwards  pricked  the 
swelling  with  a  lancet,  and  touched  up  the  blackest  parts 
with  a  little  red  paint,  so  that  I  looked  like  one  who  had 
been  weeping  bitterly  and  passed  the  night  in  lamenta¬ 
tion  and  woe.  At  the  inquest,  too,  he  behaved  better 
than  1  had  anticipated,  for  he  uttered  not  a  word  about 
my  unfortunate  exclamations.  I  was  much  confused, 
he  said,  and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  seemed 
to  fancy  that  I  was  still  in  my  own  house.  The  cook 
acknowledged  that  she  had  intended  to  have  removed 
the  clothes-horse  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  fireplace, 
but  had  forgotten  to  do  so,  and  the  other  servants  de¬ 
posed  that  they  had  warned  her  that  it  was  dangerously 
near  before  they  left  the  kitchen.  I  was  thus  spared  the 
ignominy  of  injurious  and  unjust  suspicions  touching  the 
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origin  of  the  fire.  The  coroner,  liowcvcr,  and  rome  of 
the  jurors,  v/ere  impertinentiv  sarcastic  on  the  great 
regard  I  had  shown  for  my  life,  and  the  former  remarked, 
with  a  most  uncalled-for  sneer,  that  he  hoped  it  was 
worth  the  trouble  I  had  taken  to  preserve  it.  I'he  mob 
of  idlers  laughed  thereat,  as  if  the  idiot  had  said  a  good 
thing,  and  when  I  looked  round  in  a  dignified  and 
indignant  manner,  they  laughed  louder  than  before. 

The  verdict  was  “  Accidental  Death.”  For  all  that, 
two  days  afterwards,  when  I  was  returning  home  from 
the  funeral,  low  fellows  in  the  streets  hissed  at  me,  and 
ran  after  the  coach  hooting  and  yelling.  Shopkeepers 
and  clerks  came  out  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  uproar, 
and  when  they  were  told  what  it  was,  the  abjects  pointed 
at  me  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  swelled  the  low-lived 
clamour.  Nor  did  this  disgraceful  outrage  end  even 
there.  I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  house  before 
a  volley  of  stones  was  hurled  against  the  windows, 
starring  and  splintering  even  the  plate-glass.  I'ncour.agcd 
by  their  own  noise  and  the  criminal  absence  of  the  police, 
the  ruffians  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  the 
i'ront  dooi,  preparatory  to  a  general  sack  and  pillage, 
when  mv  next-door  neighbour  stepped  forward  and  was 
received  with  shouts  of  applause,  becaire  he  had  pulled 
my  screeching  dnabs  of  servants  through  the  trap-door 
in  the  roof.  I  lowevcr,  I  confess  that  I  am  indebted  to 
h.im  for  interfering  on  this  occasion,  though  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  promise  that  I  should  cpiit  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  within  a  week. 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  after  setting  up 
a  fiircwell  howl,  after  the  manner  of  their  progenitors 
the  jackals,  I  a'^ked  the  fellow  what  the  deuce  he  meant 
by  making  such  a  promise  without  my  permission. 

“  Ask  vour  partners,”  he  drily  answered,  and,  turning 
short  upon  his  heel,  left  me  to  tend  my  wounded 
feelings  as  best  I  could. 

Vvirile  still  perplexed  as  to  the  significance  of  the  man 
Cook's  allusion  to  my  partners,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  office,  bringing  me  .a  weighty,  if  not  a  wordy, 
epistle.  The  writing  was  that  of  the  younger  brother, 
I’om,  with  whom  mv  relations  had  never  been  strictly 
cordial,  but  the  signature  was  that  of  “  Lawrence 
brothers.”  It  was  couched  civilly  enough,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  their  intention  of  getting  rid  of  me  by 
Itock  or  by  crook.  They  offered  me,  indeed,  extremely 
liberal  terms,  and  proposed  that  I  should  retire,  as  if 
voluntarily,  on  the  ground  of  painful  memories  hence¬ 
forth  associated  with  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

On  the  first  perusal  of  this  unwelcome  communication 
I  was  filled  with  wrath  and  bitterness  against  all  man¬ 
kind,  but  chiefly  against  my  next-door  neighbour,  whom 
I  looked  upon  as  the  primary  cause  of  my  exposure.  I 
was  resolved  to  remain  at  my  post,  .and  to  set  at  n.aught 
the  ill-will  of  mv  partners  and  the  vulgar  vituperation 
of  the  unreasoning  herd.  Why  should  I  flee  like  a 
timorous  hind  ?  i  would  stand  at  bay  and  bid  defiance 
to  false  friends  and  envious  libellers.  In  that  mood  I 
continued  all  th.at  day,  and  retired  to  rest  with  the  full 
determination  of  repairing  to  office  at  the.  usual  hour  in 
the  morning. 

La  unit  porie  ccmeil,  .and  the  advice  it  gave  was  to 
bend  to  circumstances  which  I  could  not  control.  I  did 


not  go  to  office,  but  wTote  a  stiff,  formal  letter  to  my 
partners,  stating  my  desire  to  retire  from  business,  if  an 
equitable  arrangement  could  be  made  on  terms  mutually 
convenient.  At  that  time  I  had  £j ^000  invested  in  the 
firm,  every  fitrthing  that  I  possessed,  exclusive  of  my 
furniture.  The  brothers’  proposal  was  to  pay  me 
^"4,000  down,  and  a  further  sum  of  j^4,ooo  by  a  bill 
at  six  months,  w'ith  which  I  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  I  should  have  preferred,  indeed,  to  have  left 
the  entire  sum  in  their  hands  at  five  per  cent,  interest, 
but  this  they  declined  with  such  curt  civility  that  I  held 
no  further  correspondence  with  them  save  through  my 
solicitor,  w’ho  also  undertook  to  dispose  of  my  household 
goods. 

I  left  York  in  the  dead  of  night.  Not  a  soul  came  to 
the  station  to  bid  me  (Jod  speed.  I  was  an  outcast.  I 
thought  of  the  flower  dropped  on  Nero’s  grave,  and 
wondered  whether  any  one  w'ould  take  so  much  trouble 
for  me.  Suppose  an  accident  happened  to  the  train  that 
night,  and  my  body  were  found  among  the  dead,  would 
the  announcement  draw  a  tear  from  a  single  eye  outside 
my  own  family  and  even  they  were  estranged  from  me. 
It  w'as  not  a  cheerful  reflection,  nor  was  I  in  a  cheerful 
humour.  I  had  the  whole  compartment  to  myself.  It 
seemed  as  if  everybody  shunned  me,  as  if  I  had  the 
w'hole  world  to  myself,  and  never  a  human  being  to 
exchange  so  much  as  abuse  w’ith. 

I  leaned  back  in  a  corner  and  drew  my  travelling  cap 
over  my  eyes.  Sleep  w'as  out  of  the  question.  The 
train  went  tearing  along,  rushing  past  towns,  villages, 
and  farms,  rending  the  silence  of  night,  and  rushing  on 
to  its  goal  in  blind  security.  The  solitude  positively 
frightened  me.  I  am  not  in  the  least  superstitious, 
have  no  fear  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  don’t  care  two  straws 
about  the  spiritual  world,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  but 
the  idea  possessed  me  that  some  temporal  and  personal 
danger  w'as  at  hand,  and  that  I  must  meet  it  alone  and 
friendless,  and  without  the  .support  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Why  was  I  alone  Why  was  there  no  one  to  share 
this  roomy  compartment,  to  bid  me  take  courage,  to 
whisper  consolation  to  my  aching  heart  ?  The  answer 
came  in  a  flood  of  burning  tears.  I  had  stood  beside 
my  wife’s  coffin  while  the  lid  was  being  screwed  down 
— I  had  looked  down  into  her  narrow  grave — I  had 
listened  to  the  rattle  of  the  loose  gr.avel,  to  the  he.avy 
thuds  of  the  clods  of  earth,  as  the  se.xton  plied  his 
shovel — I  h.ad  packed  up  her  clothes,  her  trinkets,  her 
pretty  trifles — all  this  I  had  done  without  an  eyelid 
quivering,  without  a  pang,  v/ithout  emotion  of  any  kind 
save  a  sort  of  dreamy  wonder.  But  now  the  fountains 
were  unsealed.  Hot,  scalding  tears  blinded  my  eyes. 
I  sobbed  aloud  in  my  new-born  agony,  and,  writhing 
with  shame  and  remorse,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees 
and  hid  my  face  on  the  cushion  of  my  seat.  What 
would  I  have  given  to  be  able  to  pray  ?  But  that  relief 
w.is  denied  to  me.  I  could  not  form  a  prayer.  Not 
only  words  but  ideas  failed  me.  Fragments  of  collects, 
fragments  of  Scriptural  phrases,  came  jostling  against 
each  other,  confusing  my  brain  and  torturing  my  heart. 
But  I  could  not  weld  two  sentences  together.  The 
thought  escaped  before  it  was  well  formed,  and  I  felt 
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as  if  I  were  forsaken  by  Heaven,  as  well  as  despised  and 
driven  forth  by  my  fellow  men. 

At  I  .eicester  two  other  passengers  entered  the  carriage, 
and,  as  I  verily  believe,  saved  me  from  madness  or 
suicide.  The  presence  of  this  “  foreign  matter  ”  res;  ed 
the  balance  of  my  mind.  I  shrank  back  into  my  comer, 
an  example  speedily  followed  by  the  other  travellers, 
whose  heavy  bre.'.thing  betokened  minds  less  heavily 
burdened  than  my  own. 

From  that  moment,  however,  I  became  more  tranquil. 
The  image  of  my  poor  dead  wife  often  rose  before  me,  but 
it  was  the  smiling  lips,  the  melting  eyes  of  Rose  Camp¬ 
bell  that  I  beheld.  Myrtleberry  Lodge  and  its  charming 
grounds,  the  good  old  aunt,  our  pleasant  rambles  about 
the  garden,  or  in  the  adjoining  lanes,  even  the  IMcDou- 
gals,  including  the  red-haired  daughter,  were  constantly 
before  me.  1  loved  to  recall  the  fatuous  happiness  of 
that  foolish  time.  I  dwelt  upon  these  memories  with 
morbid  persistency,  and  took  no  heed  of  the  present. 
Happily  my  gentle  mother  came  and  found  me  out  in 
my  dingy  apartments  in  the  Adelphi,  and  persuaded  me 
to  go  abroad  and  travel. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

BERMONDSEY  AT  THE  BELLE  VUE. 

For  four  years  and  some  odd  months  I  wandered  to 
and  fro  over  the  earth,  seeking  peace  and  finding 
none.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  all  that  time 
nursing  my  sorrow,  and  making  believe  that  the  light  of 
my  life  was  extinguished  tor  ever  and  a  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  very  soon  comforted,  for,  seriously, 
I  had  little  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  my  wife,  whose 
only  recommendation  was  her  childish  beauty  and  air  of 
innocence.  At  times,  in  a  perverse  mood,  I  would  try 
to  recall  her  as  she  looked  when  wrecked  and  stranded 
after  that  fell  disease  had  swept  over  her  features.  Her 
figure,  the  accessories  of  dress,  the  arrangement  of  the 
furniture,  even  the  ornaments  in  her  hair,  rose  from  the 
seething  cauldron  of  memory,  obedient  to  my  call,  but 
her  face  was  but  dimly  visible  ;  and  as  I  strove  to  trace 
the  once  lovely  features,  now  scarred  and  seamed,  they 
v.'ould  melt  away,  as  in  a  dissolving  view,  into  that 
faultless  beauty  which,  to  our  mutual  prejudice,  wove 
such  a  fatal  spell  over  my  reason  and  common  sense. 
How  often  did  I  regret  that  I  had  not  answered  her 
aunt  in  the  words  of  blaster  Slender  :  “I  will  marry 
her  at  your  request ;  but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the 
beginning,  yet  Heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better 
.acquaintance,  when  we  arc  married  and  have  more 
occasion  to  know  one  another  .  .  .  hut  if  you  say 
‘  Marry  her,’  I  will  marry  her.”  Had  I  summoned  up 
honesty  and  courage  enough  to  express  myself  to  that 
effect,  much  subsequent  misery  might  have  been  averted, 
nor  should  I  have  sunk  so  low,  not  only  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  but  also  in  my  own  estimation. 

Society  has  added  two  prohibitions  to  the  Dcc.alogue : 
XI.  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  coward.  XII.  Thou  shalt  not 
be  found  out.  Upon  the  latter  hang  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  a  man’s  status  in  public  opinion,  his  success  in 
commerce,  his  supremacy  in  his  own  household.  The 


former,  however,  is  hardly  less  important.  The  only 
social  sin  that  cannot  be  forgiven  is  cowardice.  All 
other  offences  may  be  atoned  for  or  condoned,  but 
cowardice  never,  and  the  reason  is  that  every  man  knows 
in  his  heart  he  would  be  a  coward  if  he  dared.  Not 
that  I  consider  myself  one — that  is,  I  am  not  really  much 
worse  than  my  neighbours.  Theoretically  and  in  the 
abstract  I  am  the  most  valiant,  the  most  foolhardy  of 
mankind.  Like  one  of  Captain  Marryat’s  characters,  I 
have  the  heart  of  a  lion  with  the  legs  of  an  antelope,  and 
in  the  hour  of  sudden  danger  the  legs  run  away  with  the 
heart.  It  is  the  suddenness  of  the  thing  that  causes  all 
the  mischief.  Give  me  time  to  realise  the  scene  and  I 
can  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  another,  but  taken  un¬ 
awares  my  first  thought  naturally  turns  to  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  In  my  waking  dreams  I  have  fearlessly  mounted 
the  loftiest  ladders,  plunged  into  rooms  filled  with  smoke 
and  flames,  reappeared  with  a  fainting  mother  strapped 
on  to  my  back  in  a  blanket,  and  an  unconscious  babe 
suspended  under  my  chin  in  a  wetted  towel.  Ah  me ! 
the  ladder  is  gone — charred,  broken,  and  burnt — the 
people  gaze  upwards  pale  with  terror.  In  a  moment 
I  am  master  of  the  situation.  With  one  foot  on  the 
window-sill,  I  stretch  across  to  the  water-pipe,  and 
grasping  it  firmly  with  hands  and  knees,  descend  in 
safety  with  my  precious  burden  amid  the  frantic  shouts 
of  the  populace,  to  whom  I  fling  a  handful  of  gold,  and 
springing  into  a  dlansom,  drive  off  into  space  and  leave 
not  a  card  behind.  Clearly,  if  I  could  do  all  this,  it 
would  have  been  far  less  hazardous  to  have  dashed  at 
the  white  spectre  on  the  staircase,  to  have  seized  it  in 
my  arms,  and  borne  it  off  to  the  balcony.  That  I  did 
not  do  so  was  simply  a  consequence  of  being  taken  by 
surprise,  of  being  abruptly  awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep, 
of  being  choked  by  the  smoke,  of  being  impelled,  in 
obedience  to  the  first  law  of  nature,  to  shift  for  myself. 
There  are  devout  persons,  I  am  aware — chiefly  women — 
who  dispute  the  priority  of  that  law,  and  maintain  that 
it  is  secondary  to  the  injunction  to  increase  and  multiply. 
But  the  mistake  arises  from  a  well-known  peculiarity  of 
the  female  mind  that  mixes  up  together  things  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Besides,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  multiply  it  is  necessary  to  exist — without 
a  unit  how  can  there  be  a  second  figure  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  enjoyment  and  usefulness  of  my 
travels,  were  constantly  impaired  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  low  estimation  in  which  my  courage  was  held  by 
the  inhabitants  of  York,  and  the  fear  of  coming  aero  . 
some  of  those  narrow-minded,  uncharitable  individual- . 
As  it  happened,  I  never  did  meet  any  of  them,  except 
two  officers  of  the  Hussar  regiment,  whom  I  encountered 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  at  Paris.  I  felt  that  thev 
were  stating  at  me,  as  if  trjing  to  remember  where  they 
had  seen  me,  but  I  looked  straightforward  and  sauntered 
on  with  the  characteristic  nonchalance  of  a  great  Briton. 
To  diminish  the  risk  of  such  unpleasant  rencontres  I 
wandered  as  far  as  possible  from  the  beaten  trtick,  stay¬ 
ing  mostly  in  out-of-the-way  pl.ices,  and  associating 
almost  exclusively  with  the  native  savages.  There  is 
compensation  in  all  things.  By  this  means  I  acquired 
an  easy  familiarity  with  foreign  tongues,  and  lived  on 
more  sociable  terms  with  the  people  among  whom  I 
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might  be  temporarily  thrown.  There  might  be  less  re- 
rinement  in  these  small  towns  than  in  large  cities  and  gay 
capitals,  but  there  was  a  tar  greater  degree  of  originality, 
more  individuality  of  character,  and  much  more  hearti¬ 
ness  of  manner.  It  was  easy  enough,  after  the  second 
or  third  day,  to  scrape  a  sort  of  acquaintance  with  the 
regular  frequenters  of  the  tMe  d'hote,  especially  with 
the  military  men,  and  as  I  was  troubled  with  no  false 
shame  about  speaking  the  language  more  grammatically 
than  a  native,  I  was  never  alone  except  when  I  chose  to  be. 

In  this  way,  if  I  gathered  no  moss,  I  at  least  contrived 
to  rub  off  a  g(K)d  many  angularities.  Not  that  I  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel 
as  many  people  do — that  is,  after  a  certain  time  of  life. 
In  early  manhood  good  or  evil  experience  may  be  thereby 
acquired,  which  will  influence  the  whole  subsequent 
career,  but  it  is  different  with  those  who  have  passed 
the  impressionable  age.  Though  still  young  in  years,  I 
was  prematurely  old  in  ideas,  sentiments,  and  a  certain 
vague  knowledge  of  the  world.  Though  blessed  with 
an  infinitesimal  amount  of  practical  common  sense,  I 
was  gifted  with  an  unusual  degree  of  penetration,  and 
was  thereby  enabled  to  judge  my  neighbours  much  more 
truly  than  I  did  myself.  One  obvious  consequence  of 
this  quickness  and  correctness  of  judgment  in  criticising 
others  was  the  conclusion  that  a  wearisome  monotony 
pervades  mankind.  There  may  be  differences  of  cos¬ 
tume  and  different  articulations  of  speech,  but  it  is  the 
same  human  nature  in  the  German  baron  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  boor,  as  in  the  French  count  and  the  French  pay- 
j<ir:.  French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  in  reality 
differ  no  more  than  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  with  their 
black  wool  and  white  wool,  straight  horns,  curved  horns, 
no  horns  at  all.  Labouring  to  establish  a  standard  of 
comparison,  and  also  a  headmark  by  which  to  distinguish 
my  own  countrymen  from  the  other  civilised  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  I  decided  that  the  only  infallible  distinction 
was  that  the  true-born  Englishman  uses  more  soap  and 
less  garlic  than  any  other  European.  In  those  days,  at 
least,  smoking  was  more  universal  on  the  Continent  than 
in  this  country,  which  seemed  to  me  to  account  for  the 
use  of  garlic  to  stimulate  the  deadened  palate.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  our  present  indulgence  in  the 
nicotian  abomination  will  not  lead  to  the  concomitant 
introduction  of  the  fetid  seasoning  so  much  relished 
abroad.  As  for  soap,  the  Englishman’s  partiality  to 
cleanliness  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  same  perversity 
of  disposition  which  makes  Southerners  prone  to  dirt. 
In  this  cold  climate  the  less  one  washes  the  less  one 
ought  to  feel  the  cold,  just  as  in  a  warm  climate  the 
more  one  washes  the  less  one  ought  to  suffer  from 
the  heat.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  is  the  Englishman 
who  uses  the  tub,  while  the  Southerner  shrinks 
from  cold  water,  and  makes  soap  into  ornaments  for 
his  wife’s  toilet-table.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  is 
that  sponges  are  comparatively  expensive  in  England, 
whereas  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  they 
may  be  had  for  a  song — or  rather,  a  song  is  m.ore  valued 
than  they.  Whether  or  not  it  was  worth  while  to  wander 
about  without  end  or  purpose  for  so  many  years,  to 
arrive  at  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  I  will  not 
take  upon  myself  to  determine.  All  that  I  can  positively 


say  is  that,  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  some  odd  months, 
I  found  myself  at  Brussels  on  my  way  to  Old  England, 
the  well-soaped,  and  untainted  with  garlic. 

I  had  intended  to  have  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  Tirle- 
mont,  a  small,  old-fashioned  hostelry  close  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  St.  Gudule.  A  very  gentlemanly  and 
well-informed  priest  in  whose  company  I  travelled  from 
Liege,  had  strongly  recommended  me  to  try  that  housw* 
in  virtue  of  the  excellence  of  its  Burgundy,  likewise 
because  it  was  quiet,  the  cookery  and  attendance  good, 
and  the  charges  extremely  moderate.  All  these  good 
qualities  still  characterised  this  place  of  priestly  resort 
some  years  later  when  I  did  succeed  in  obtaining  accom¬ 
modation,  but  on  this  occasion  my  fate  denied  me  the 
smallest  sleeping-closet,  and  drove  me,  in  despair  and  in 
fulfilment  of  my  destiny,  to  the  more  ostentatious,  if  less 
comfortable,  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue. 

This  hotel,  as  “  every  schoolboy  knows,”  looks  out 
upon  the  park,  and  stands  in  a  line  with  the  royal 
palace.  It  is  frequented  by  the  best  company,  and  the 
table  d'hote  not  uncommonly  brings  together  persons  of 
distinction  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  first  day  1 
dined  there  I  was  placed  next  to  an  English  lady  with  a 
profusion  of  rings  on  her  fingers.  She  was,  in  fact, 
dressed  as  expensively  as  the  fashion  of  the  day  would 
permit,  but  without  a  particle  of  taste,  so  that  one  could 
almost  have  fancied  she  had  purchased  her  things  ready¬ 
made  and  pitchforked  them  on  anyhow.  She  had 
several  disagreeable  tricks.  She  always  spoke  with  her 
mouth  full.  She  also  made  shocking  grimaces,  twisting 
her  lower  jaw  about  and  sticking  her  tongue  into  her 
cheek.  Her  face  was  expressive  of  low  cunning  and 
inbred  vulgarity.  On  her  right  hand  I  observed  a  full¬ 
blown  maiden,  of  the  voluptuous  order  of  beauty,  who 
was  evidently  watching  some  high-born  ladies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  imitating  their  movements 
with  ludicrous  fidelity.  Beyond  her,  again,  sat  a  little 
rat-faced  man,  with  keen  grey  eyes  and  a  puckered 
mouth,  who  balanced  the  spoons  and  forks  on  his  fingers 
and  appraised  their  value  in  his  own  mind. 

By  way  of  breaking  the  ice,  I  remarked  to  my  neigh¬ 
bour  that  the  hotel  seemed  to  be  very  full. 

“  The  company  is  first-rate,”  was  the  affable  reply, 
“  and  so  is  the  victuals.” 

A  little  surprised  at  finding  myself  so  near  to  St.  Mary 
Axe,  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  she  had  been  long  in  the 
town. 

“  No,  we  arrived  yesterday  evening  in  time  for  the 
table-dot,  and  all  this  morning  we  have  been  unpacking 
our  things.” 

“  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  lions,  then  ?” 

“  No.  Is  there  a  Zulogic  Garding  here,  like  ours  in 
Regent’s  Park  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,  there  is  a  small  afftir  of  the  kind  here  ^ 
but  I  was  alluding  to  the  sights,  the  remarkable  buildings 
and  antiquities  of  Brussels.” 

“  Oh,  ah  !  I  see.  Well,  all  we’ve  done  as  yet  is  Saint 
Goodie’s  Church,  which  aint  no  ways  to  be  compared 
to  our  St.  Paul’s,  and  a  long  building  with  a  many 
windows  and  a  sort  of  steeple  standing  in  a  square, 
with  women  selling  live  frogs  and  cooking  their  hind¬ 
legs  in  the  open  air.” 
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“  The  Hotel  de  Ville,”  I  remarked.  “  Of  course  you 
ire  going  out  to  Waterloo 

“  Oh,  in  course.  I  wouldn’t  miss  seeing  the  spot 
where  the  Markus  of  Anglesea  lost  his  leg,  not  if  yer 
would  give  me  this  plate  full  of  suvrens  to  let  be.” 

“  Indeed.  You  are  related,  I  presume,  to  the  noble 
marquis — a  gallant  soldier  and  a  dashing  c.av.alry  officer  ?” 

“  Oh  dear,  no,  I  have  not  that  honner.  But  every- 
think  connected  with  our  aristocracy  is  so  interesting. 
Now  yer  don’t  hear  of  foreign  markuses  losing  their  legs, 
do  you,  Mr. — I  forget  your  name  ?” 

“  My  name  is  Oliphant,”  I  said,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
“  But  I  fear  I  must  differ  from  you  as  to  the  invulne¬ 
rability  of  foreign  noblemen,”  and  I  named  a  dozen  or  so 
illustrious  names,  some  of  whose  owners  had  lost  their 
lives  as  well  as  their  limbs  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  good  dame  seemed  surprised,  and  just  a  little 
offended,  for  she  tossed  her  head  as  she  replied — 

“  For  my  part  I  don’t  think  much  of  your  foreign 
counts.  A  beggarly  lot  they  is,  for  the  most  part,  Mr. 
Flcphant,  all  covered  with  stars  and  garters,  and  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  hotel  at  Richmond,  but  with  nothink 
to  speak  of  except  their  bows  and  moustatches.” 

“  It  is  possible,”  I  continued,  “  that  I  may  have  lost 
something  of  my  reverence  for  Waterloo  since  I  played 
cricket  on  the  Held  of  battle  one  1 8th  of  June.  Fami¬ 
liarity  breeds  contempt,  we  are  told,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  if  I  were  ever  again  to  visit  the  spot  I  should  be 
thinking  much  more  of  the  match  which  I  helped  to 
lose  than  of  the  great  battle  in  which  Wellington  was 
victor.” 

“  Why  not  join  our  party  to-morrow  There  will 
be  a  spare  seat  in  our  carriage,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
quite  welcome  to  it — isn’t  he,  'I'om  r” 

'Fhis  was  addressed  in  a  loud,  piercing  key  to  her 
husband,  who  good-humouredly  answered — 

“  I  daresay  you  are  quite  right,  old  girl,  but  I  wasn’t 
listening  to  your  flirtation.  I’m  not  a  bit  jealous,  you 
know — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 

“  He’s  so  full  of  fun,  my  Tom  is,”  said  the  dame, 
.after  scooping  out  the  inside  of  her  cheek  with  her 
tongue.  “  I’ll  tell  him,  though,  what  it  is,”  and  she 
again  rtiised  her  voice.  “  Tom  !  Tom!  this  gentleman 
— Mr.  Elephant  his  name  is — wants  to  go  to  Waterloo 
with  us  ;  he  can  have  the  spare  seat,  can’t  he  ?” 

“  Of  course  he  can,”  said  the  rat-faced  gentleman  ; 
“  he  must  pay  his  share,  though — ha  !  ha  !  ha  I” 

“  He  !  he  !  he  !”  chimed  in  the  dame.  “  Don’t  you 
mind  his  nonsense  ;  it’s  only  his  fun,  that  is.  He 
wouldn’t  let  you  pay,  bless  you,  not  if  you  were  to  go 
down  on  your  bended  knees  and  beg  him  ever  so.” 

By  this  time  every  eye  was  directed  towards  my 
neighbour  and  myself,  and  I  began  to  feel  rather  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  meditated  some  excuse  for  not  joining 
such  an  equivocal  party.  The  daughter,  too,  I  noticed, 
had  blushed  scarlet,  and  was  nervously  rolling  up  her 
napkin  into  a  tight  little  ball.  At  that  moment  a 
laughing  voice  called  to  me  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table — 

“  How  are  you,  Oliphant  ?  Why,  we  are  always 
running  against  each  other.” 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Capt.iin  Hamilton,”  I  replied. 


“  The  world  is  very  small  ;  one  is  always  stumbling 
over  somebody  one  knows.  When  I  retire  from  public 
life,  which  will  be  very  soon,  I  mean  to  plant  a  sentry- 
box  on  the  top  of  the  North  Pole,  and  stick  up  over 
the  door,  ‘  No  admittance,  even  for  business.’  ” 

“  It  won’t  do,  old  fellow ;  you’ll  have  the  excur¬ 
sionists  down  upon  you  with  bands  and  kissing-in-the- 

ring-” 

“  They  will  soon  tire  of  that,”  I  said,  “  with  the 
thermometer  a  thousand  or  so  below  zero.  The  first 
will  chap  their  lips,  if  it  don’t  turn  them  into  penguins, 
sitting  for  ever,  all  in  a  row,  on  the  edge  of  a  cold 
rock,  and  flapping  their  make-believe  wings  to  keep 
themselves  warm.  By  the  way,  I  last  saw  you  at 
Chamounix.  Did  you  reach  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  ?” 

“  H’m  !  no,  not  exactly  the  tip-top.  The  fact  is, 
when  I  got  to  the  Grands  Chiilets  I  had  had  enough 
of  it,  so  after  a  bottle  of  Sillery  and  precisely  forty 
winks,  I  followed  the  example  of  the  King  of  France 
and  marched  down  again.” 

“  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  come  across  old  friends 
in  this  pcrmiscus  sort  of  way,”  observed  the  dame,  who 
had  been  evidently  taken  by  Captain  Hamilton’s  emi¬ 
nently  aristocratic  appearance  and  manners.  “  You 
have  been  travelling  about,  it  seems  ?” 

“  For  the  last  four  years,”  I  replied,  “  and  begin  to 
believe  in  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  should  pity  him  if 
he  had  as  much  trouble  with  his  hotel  bills  as  I  have 
had  with  mine.” 

“  Four  years  !  Dear,  dear  !  that  must  have  cost  a 
deal  of  money.  Well,  well,  some  folks  is  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,  and  some  makes  a  golden 
spoon  for  themselves,  as  my  Tom  has  done,”  nodding 
her  head  kindly  at  her  rat-faced  spouse,  who,  hearing 
his  name  pronounced,  had  turned  half-round. 

Gallantly  raising  his  glass  to  his  lips,  he  said  aloud — 

“  I  looks  towards  you,  old  girl.” 

Whereat  Hamilton  went  oft'  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
very  visible  if  not  very  audible.  The  dame  detected 
him,  and  remarked — 

“  He  seems  a  merry  sort  of  gentleman  that  friend 
of  yours.  Perhaps  he  would  like  a  lift  out  to  Waterloo 
as  well  as  yourself and  before  I  could  stop  her  she 
had  leaned  forward,  and  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice 
addressed  him  in  these  words  : — “  I  s.iy,  I  say,  sir,  if 
you  would  like  to  go  with  us  too,  you  will  be  heartily 
welcome.  My  Tom  won’t  mind  two  pins  riding  out¬ 
side  with  the  driver.  About  paying  your  share,  that’s 
only  my  Tom’s  nonsense ;  he’s  that  droll  he’ll  make 
you  die  a-laughin’  before  you  gets  nigh  to  Waterloo.” 

'*  I  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  Hamilton 
replied,  “  and  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  engaged  to 
breakfast  at  the  embassy  to-morrow.  Besides,  I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  die,  even  by  a  merry  death.  Pray 
ask  your  husband  to  be  merciful  to  my  friend  Oli¬ 
phant.” 

“  A  very  pleasant,  well-mannered  gentleman,”  she 
remarked  in  a  stage  whisper  that  caused  much  shaking 
of  shoulders  and  even  a  suppressed  titter.  “  You  travel 
all  alone  ?”  she  continued. 

“All  alone,”  I  answered  ;  “  not  always  the  best  com¬ 
pany,  I  admit.” 
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“  Then  why  J nn't  you  get  a  nice  wife,  and  have  always 
the  best  company  ?” 

“  I  am  a  widower,’’  I  said  somewhat  drily,  for  I  have 
always  had  a  great  dislike  to  personal  remarks. 

“  Well,  wh  .it  of  that  ?”  she  went  on  ;  “  my  Tom  was 
a  widower  til.  I  got  hold  of  him,  and  sec  how  jolly  he 
is.  SE  aint  my  girl,”  pointing  with  her  thumb  to  the 
young  lady  by  her  side,  “  though  I  am  sure  I  love  her  as 
much  as  it  she  was  of  mv  own  flesh  and  blood  !  ” 

“  May  I  presume  to  ask  how  long  you  have  been 
married  r” 

“  Seven  3cars  come  next  Guy  Fawkes’  D.ij-.  We 
chose  that  d.ay  because  it’s  easily  remembered,  and  the 


squib.s  and  crackers  do  as  well  for  us  as  for  the  poor 
Pope.” 

“  You  have  no  children  of  yourowm  ?” 

I  don’t  itiind  asking  questions,  though  I  hate  answeting 
them. 

“  Indeed  I  have,  though.  I  have  three  as  fine  chil¬ 
dren  as  you’ll  find  between  Brussels  and  Bloomsbury, 
though  I  say  it  who  shouldn’t.” 

At  this  interesting  point  in  our  conversation  the  guests 
rose  like  a  flock  of  wild-fowl,  and  dispersed  to  their 
several  apartments,  while  Hamilton  and  mj’self  ordered 
a  bottle  of  Pomard,  and  sat  down  again  in  John  Bull 
fashion. 


THE  IRE  OF  AGAMEMNON. 


Next  on  Plsander  and  Hippolochus 

Atridcs  rushed, — brave  \varriors  both,  and  sons 
Of  brave  Antimachus,  the  chief  who  took 
Gold  and  rich  gifts  from  Paris,  and  refused 
To  let  the  Trojans  render  Helen  back 
To  fair-haired  Mcnelaus.  His  two  sons, 

Both  in  one  car,  and  reining  their  fleet  steeds, 

Atrides  intercepted  ;  they  let  fall 

The  embroidered  reins,  dismayed,  as,  lion-like, 

Forward  he  came;  and,  cowering,  thu  -  they  prayed: — 

“  Take  us  alive,  Atrides,  and  accept 

A  worthy  ran.som.  for  Antimachus 

Keeps  in  his  halls  large  treasures, — brass  and  gold. 

And  well-wrought  steel ;  and  he  will  send,  from  these. 
Uncounted  gifts  when  he  shall  hear  that  we 
Arc  spared  alive  and  at  the  Grecian  fleet.” 

“  Since,  then,  your  Either  is  Antimachus, 

The  chief  who  in  a  Trojan  council  once 
Proposed  that  Menclaus,  whom  we  sent 
A  legate  with  Ulysses  the  divine. 

Should  not  return  to  Greece,  but  sufFer  death. 

Your  blood  must  answer  for  your  father’s  guilt.” 

So  spake  the  king,  and  striking  with  his  spear 
Pisander’s  breast,  he  dashed  him  from  the  car. 

Prone  on  the  ground  he  lay.  Hippolochus 
Leaped  down  and  met  the  sword.  Atrides  lopped 
His  hands  and  drove  his  weapon  through  his  neck. 

And  sent  the  head  to  roll  among  the  crowd. 

And  then  he  left  the  dead,  and  rushed  to  where 
The  ranks  were  in  disorder ;  with  him  went 
His  well-armed  Greeks-,  there  they  who  fought  on  foot 
Slaughtered  the  flying  foot ;  the  horsemen  there 
Clove  horsemen  down  ;  the  coursers’  trampling  fleet 
Raised  the  thick  dust  to  shadow  all  the  plain  ; 


While  Agamemnon  cheered  the  Achaians  on. 

And  chased  and  slew  the  foe.  As  when  a  fire 
Sei'/cs  a  thick -grown  forest,  and  the  wind 
Drives  it  along  in  eddies,  while  the  trunks 
I'all  with  the  boughs  amid  devouring  flames. 

So  fell  the  flying  'Frojans  by  the  hand 
Of  Agamemnon.  Many  high-maned  steeds 
Dragged  noisily  their  empty  car.i  among 
The  ranks  of  battle,  never  more  to  bear 
Their  charioteers,  who  lay  upon  the  earth. 

The  vulture’s  feast,  a  sorrow  to  their  wives. 

But  Jove,  beyond  the  encountering  arms,  the  dust. 
The  carnage,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  din. 

Bore  Hector,  while  Atridcs  in  pursuit 
Was  loudly  cheering  the  Achaians  on. 
hlcantime  the  Trojans  fled  across  the  plain 
Towards  the  wild  fig-tree  growing  near  the  tomb 
Of  ancient  Hits,  son  of  Dardanus, 

Eager  to  reach  the  town  and  still  the  son 
Of  Atreus  followed,  shouting,  and  with  hands 
Blood-stained  and  dust-begrimed.  And  wdicn  they 
reached 

The  Sca’an  portals  and  the  bcechen  tree. 

They  halted,  waiting  for  the  rear,  like  beeves 
Chased  panting  by  a  lion  wdio  has  come 
At  midnight  on  them,  and  has  put  the  herd 
To  flight,  and  one  of  them  to  certain  death — 

Whose  neck  he  breaks  with  hk  strong  teeth,  and  then 
Devours  the  entrails,  lapping  up  the  blood. 

Thus  did  Atridcs  Agamemnon  chase 

The  Trojans  -,  still  he  slew  the  hindmost ;  still 

They  fled  before  him. 

From  Bryant’s  new  translation  of  The  Iliad'' 
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IIALF-IIOURS  WITH  THE  HERALDS. 


SnAl.LOW.  Sir  Hugh,  persunclo  mu  not  1  will  mako  a  Star 
Cliiunbor  matter  of  it.  If  Iio  were  tueuty  Sir  John  k’alstatl's  ho  shall 
not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  c-!  iuire. 

Sllxdkk.  Ill  theeountyof  (ilo-.ter,  ju.stieoof  the  peace,  and  coram. 
SllAl.i.ow.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  custalorum. 

Sl.KXliKU.  Ay,  and  nitoloruni,  tiK) ;  and  a  gentleman  bom,  master 
jinrson,  who  writes  himself  armigero  in  any  bill,  warrant,  iiuittauce,  or 
oblig.ition— annigero. 

Shallow.  Ay,  and  that  wo  do,  and  have  done  anytime  those  throe 
liundri'd  years. 

Sl.KNDKit.  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  have  done  it— and  all 
his  anee.stors  that  come  after  him  may.  They  may  give  the  dozen 
white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shallow.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Kvaxs.  The  dozen  white  luees  do  become  an  old  coat  well ;  it  agrees 
well  passant ;  it  is  a  familiar  biast  to  man,  and  signifies— love. 

Merry  U’li'cs  of  Windsor, 

WE  arc  not  all  so  familiar  with  arms  as  Shallow  and 
Slender — in  fact,  the  general  ignoranceof  Heraldry, 
even  among  the  well-educated,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  not  very  long  since  the  Commissioners  of  As¬ 
sessed  Ta.\cs  decided  that  a  person  who  scaled  his 
letters  with  a  Thistle,  surrounded  by  the  words,  ‘HJinna 
Forget"  was  liable  to  the  charge  for  armorial  bearings, 
albeit  the  device  contained  neither  shield,  helmet,  wreath, 
nor  any  other  necessary  element  of  heraldic  insignia. 

But  there  is  very  much  in  Heraldry  that  is  worth 
knowing,  and  we  may  clearly  trace  the  display  of  arms 
to  a  very  early  age.  Tennyson  tells  us  something  of  it 
in  his  ijylls  of  the  King : — 

“All  the  devices  blazoned  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct.” 

But  the  Heralds  carry  the  orijjjn  of  the  science  to  a 
far  more  remote  antiquity.  Somf  of  the  older  writers 
on  the  subject  in  their  laudable  '/cal  will  insist  upon  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  beginning.  The  gentility  of  Adam — 
whose  true  gentility,  a  quaint  writer  says,  was  his  inno- 
ccncy — is  apparent,  seeing  that  he  had  a  coat-of-arms  ; 
a  coat  in  Eden,  before  he  had  a  coat,  and  a  coat  afterwards. 
In  Eden  the  coat  was  simply  a  red  shield — no  crc.st, 
supporters,  or  legend — a  plain  red  shield  :  his  wife’s 
arms — Eve’s — being  placed  in  the  centre — a  plain  white 
shield  being,  as  it  is  called,  a  scutcheon  of  pretence.  We 
are  told  this  privilege  was  granted  to  Eve  on  account 
of  her  being  an  heiress  ;  she  had  her  fair  dowry  and  her 
own  rights,  not  then  being  subject  to  her  husband. 
When  Adam  lost  his  first  estate  his  shield  was  changed 
in  some  degree,  and  furs  were  introduced.  Abel  took 
his  father’s  and  mother’s  arms  and  quartered  them  with 
a  crook ;  and  Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
changed  his  armorials  by  ingrailing  and  indented  lines  to 
show  that  “there  is  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as 
swords  and  their  jaw-teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor.” 
Jubal  had  his  shield  azure,  with  a  harp,  or;  Jabal,  a 
tent  argent  on  a  field  vert. 

Without  professing  to  establish  these  very  ancient 
testimonies  to  the  high  origin  of  Heraldry,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  certain  significant  symbols  were  adopted 
by  different  peoples  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  and  that  these  symbols  were  made  hereditary.  It 
certainly  appears  that  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were 


distinguished  by  peculiar  insignia.  What  these  insignia 
were  we  cannot  exactly  define,  but  it  is  very  likely  they 
would  bear  some  relation  to  the  prophetic  blessings  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  dying  patriarch  over  his  children.  An 
old  writer,  adopting  this  hypothesis,  gives  us  the  arms 
of  the  tribes  in  the  following  halting  lines  : — 

“  Judali  liaro  ffulos,  a  lion  coucliant,  or ; 

Zebulon  black  kIhiis,  like  to  a  maii-ol'-ivar; 

Issacbar,  as.^,  •otween  two  burdens  pirt ; 

As  Dan,  sly,  makes  lie  in  a  field  of  vert ; 

Asher  with  azure  a  cup  of  pold  sustains  ; 

And  Naphtali’s  bind  trips  o’er  the  flowery  jilains ; 

Kpbraim’s  stronp  ox  lies  with  the  rouchant  liart ; 

Mana.s.seh’8  tree  its  branches  doth  imjiart ; 

Henjamin’s  wolf  in  a  field  pules  resides ; 

Reuben’s  fiehl,  arpent,  and  blue  bars  waved  plides; 

Simeon  doth  bear  his  sword,  and  in  that  manner. 

Clad  having  iiitched  his  tent,  sots  up  his  biinner.”* 

Symbolic  banners,  bearing  what  we  should  now  call 
coats-of-arms,  were  no  doubt  used  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  dragon  has  long  been  the  symbolic  crest  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  just  as  the  Romans  carried  their  eagles. 
Here  we  may  quote  another  ancient  author  as  to 

“  lEhat  Armes  he,  and  inhere  they  mere  fir ste  invented. — 
As  kinges  of  armes  record,  the  begynynge  of  armes 
was  firste  founded  at  the  great  sege  of  Troye  within  the 
Cytie  and  without,  for  the  doughtines  of  deades  don  on 
bothe  partyes,  and  for  so  mouche  as  thier  were  soo 
many  valliaunt  Knightes  on  bothe  sydes  which  did  soo 
great  acts  of  armes,  and  none  of  them  myght  be  knowen 
from  other,  the  great  Lords  on  both  p’ties  by  thier  dys- 
create  advice  assembled  together  and  accorded  that  every 
man  that  did  a  great  acte  of  armes  shoulde  here  upon 
him  a  merke  in  token  of  his  doutye  deades,  that  the 
pepoell  myght  have  the  betr  knowledge  of  him,  and  if 
it  were  soo  that  suche  a  man  had  any  chylderen,  it  was 
ordeyned  that  they  should  also  bore  the  same  marke  that 
their  father  did  wtf‘  dyvers  differences,  that  ys  to  saye, 
Theldeste  as  his  father  did  wtk  a  labell,  the  secounde 
wtli  a  cressente,  the  third  wik  a  molett,  the  fourth  a 
morlet,  the  vik  an  annellet,  the  vjtl»  a  flewer  delisse. 
And  if  there  be  anye  more  than  sixe  the  rest  to  here 
suche  differences  as  lyketh  the  herauld  to  geve  them. 
And  when  the  said  seige  was  ended  y*^  lords  went  fourth 
into  dyvers  landes  to  seke  there  adventures,  and  into 
England  came  Brute  and  [his]  Knights  wtl‘  there  maks 
and  inhabited  the  land  ;  and  after,  because  the  name  of 
MERKES  was  rewde,  they  terned  the  same  into  armes, 
for  as  mouche  as  that  name  mas  far  fayerer,  and  becausse 
that  merkes  were  gotten  through  myght  of  armes  of 
men.” 

Originally,  the  shield  was  literally  what  its  name  im¬ 
ports  ;  it  was  a  piece  of  defensive  armour,  which  the 
warrior  held  before  his  person  to  ward  off  or  break  the 
violence  of  the  blows  of  an  assailant.  Shields  were  of 
many  various  forms.  Roman  shields  were  generally 


•  “  Judah  13  a  lion’s  whelp “  Zcbulon  shall  dwell  in  the  haven  of 
the  sea;’’  “  Issachar  a  strong  ass  couching  between  two  burdens ;’’ 
“  Dan  idiall  bo  a  serpent  in  the  way “  Asher  shall  yield  royal 
dainties  ;*’  “  Naphtoli,  a  hind  let  loose.’’  See  Genesis  xlix. 
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oval  or  angular ;  those  of  the  Saxons  circular  and  kite- 
shaped.  In  Heraldry  the  shape  of  the  shield  is  not  a 
matter  of  importance ;  there  is  no  settled  rule,  and  it  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Heraldic  painter. 

Here  we  have  a  shield  of  a  convenient  form  ;  the  sur¬ 
face  within  the  lines  is  called  the  Field,  and  whatever  is 


put  on  to  that  Field  is  called  a  charge.  The  exact  posi 
tion  of  the  charge  is  indicated  by  the  numerals  : — 

1.  The  Dexter  Chief. 

2.  The  Middle  Chief. 

3.  The  Sinister  Chief. 

The  Collar,  or  Honour  Point. 

5.  The  Fess  Point. 

6.  The  Nombril  Point. 

7.  The  Dexter  Base. 

8.  The  Middle  Base. 

9.  The  Sinister  Base. 

The  shield  is  represented  as  it  would  be  when  held 
by  the  warrior,  so  that  the  right-hand  side  is  the  side 
opposite  to  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator,  answering  to 
figures  I  and  7  on  the  shield.  The  right-hand  side  is 
the  (Ii'xtcr  side  ;  the  left  hand  side  is  the  sinister  side. 

The  colours,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  accuracy,  the 
iiucturi's,  which  sounds  like  homoeopathy,  are  five  in 
number :  azure,  gules,  sable,  purpure,  vert — in  plain 
English,  blue,  red,  black,  purple,  and  green.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  are  two  others  not  so  generally  recognised 
— namely,  tenne  or  tawny,  and  sanguine  or  blood-red. 

The  viitnls  in  Heraldry  are  gold,  or,  and  silver,  argent. 

An  ingenious  Italian,  Petrasancta  by  name,  invented  a 
system  whereby  these  tinctures  and  metals  should  be 
easily  distinguishable  in  an  engraving  without  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  colour.  He  effected  this  purpose  by  the 
use  of  certain  horizontal,  perpendicular,  diagonal,  and 
other  lines,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Furs,  the  coats  of  skin,  dating  from  the  days  of 
Adam,  are  eight  in  number.  There  is  Ermine,  with 
black  spots  on  a  white  ground  ;  Erminois,  with  black 
spots  on  a  gold  ground  ;  Ermines,  with  white  spots  on 
a  black  ground  ;  Pean,  w'ith  gold  spots  on  a  black 
ground  ;  Vair,  represented  in  Heraldry  by  white  and 
blue  shield-shaped  figures,  so  arranged  in  rows  that 
the  base  of  the  white  one  rests  on  the  base  of  the 
blue.  There  is  also  Counter  Vair,  wherein  the  shields 
are  so  arranged  that  point  comes  against  point  of  the 
same  colour.  There  is  Potent,  signified  by  figures  like 
the  head  of  a  crutch  ;  it  may  be  of  any  colour,  but  if 


colour  be  not  expressed  it  is  blue  and  silver.  There  is 
also  Counter  Potent,  which  is  represented  after  the 
manner  of  Counter  Vair,  namely,  by  bringing  point 
against  point  of  the  same  colour. 
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I.  Azure,  lilnc ;  *,  Gttlcs,  red ;  3,  Sable,  block ;  4,  Vert,  fpreca ;  5,  Perpi'iv, 
purple ;  6,  Or,  gold ;  and  7,  Arjent,  silver. 

In  Heraldry  there  is  one  strict  rule,  and  it  is  this  : — 
Metal  shall  never  be  placed  upon  metal,  nor  tincture 
upon  tincture,  nor  fur  upon  fur  ;  thus  if  the  field  be 
silver  or  gold,  the  charges  must  be  of  tincture  :  we 
must  not  have  a  silver  shield  w'ith  golden  charges,  or  a 
golden  shield  with  silver  charges. 

The  Field  is  frequently  divided  bylines,  of  w'hich  lines 
there  are  several  varieties.  When  the  line  is  in  the  form 
of  the  battlements  of  a  castle,  it  is  said  to  be  Embattled; 
when  it  consists  of  a  series  of  semicircular  or  scalloped 
indentations,  it  is  said  to  be  Engrailed;  when  it  is  a 
zigzag  line,  the  indentations  of  which  arc  of  conside¬ 
rable  size,  and  limited  to  three,  it  is  said  to  be  Dancettee ; 
when  it  consists  of  a  zigzag  line,  resembling  the  teeth 
of  a  saw,  it  is  described  as  Indented ;  when  it  consists 
of  a  scries  of  semicircular  or  scalloped  indentations, 
having  the  points  of  the  indentation  projecting  into  the 
charge,  it  is  said  to  be  Inverted ;  when  the  line  is  formed 
by  up  and  down  curves  alternating,  it  is  said  to  be 
Nebulee ;  when  the  line  is  formed  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Embattled,  but  put  diagonally,  it  is  described  as 
Ragulce ;  Wavy,  when  the  line  simply  undulates. 

By  these  partition  lines  the  Field  is  divided  into  any 
given  number  of  parts. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  whatsoever  is  put  on 
the  Field  is  described  as  a  charge,  or,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called.  Ordinaries.  There  arc  nine  principal 
charges,  or  Ordinaries,  called  “  honourable,”  and  four¬ 
teen  subordinate  or  inferior  ordinaries.  The  principal 
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ordinaries  arc  thus  indicated  : — The  Chief,  Pale,  Bend, 
Bend  Sinister,  I'css,  Bar,  Chevron,  Cross,  and  Saltire, 
'i'hc  T'ess  occupies  the  space  contained  within  two  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  drawn  across  the  central  part  of  the  shield. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  belt  or  baldrick 
that  gilt  the  ancient  warrior.  The  Chhf  signifies  the 
upper  part  of  the  shield  separated  from  the  other  parts 
by  a  line,  either  straight,  or  following  any  of  the  varieties 
already  described.  'I'he  Pale  is  indicated  by  two  lines 
drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the 
shield  in  the  centre.  The  Bend  is  formed  of  two  lines 
drawn  diagonally  from  the  Dexter  Chief  to  the  Sinister 
base  of  the  Shield.  The  Bend  Sinister  is  simply  a 
reversal  of  the  Bend,  the  lines  being  drawn  diagonally 
from  the  Sinister  Chief  to  the  Dexter  base.  The  Chevron 
is  formed  by  two  parallel  lines  rising  from  the  Dexter 
base,  and  meeting  pyramidically  about  the  Fess  point, 
and  two  other  parallel  lines  drawn  from  the  Sinister 
base.  The  Cross  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  a  Pale 
and  a  Fess.  The  Saltire  is  formed  by  the  bend  Dexter 
and  bend  Sinister  crossing  each  other. 

Besides  these  ordinaries  there  are  several  subordinate 
ordinaries.  There  is  the  Border,  a  line  drawn  within 
the  shield  forming  a  sort  of  second  inclosure  ;  the  Orle,  a 
sort  of  double  line  within  the  shield  ;  the  Pressure,  just 
about  half  the  width  of  the  Orle ;  the  Inescuteheon,  a  small 
shield  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  shield  ;  the  Qiiarter, 
mcairing  literally  about  one-quarter  of  the  shield,  the 
lines  being  drawn  perpendicular  and  horizontal ;  the 
Canton,  which  is  a  section  of  the  Quarter  ;  Cheeky,  which 
means  that  the  field  is  all  checked  or  divided  into  squares 
like  a  draughtboard.  Fillets  are  oblong  figures  with 
which  a  shield  may  be  studded.  The  Pall  resembles 
the  figure  Y.  Flaunches  are  spaces  formed  by  curved 
lines  on  each  side  of  the  shield.  The  Pile  is  a  wedge¬ 
like  figure,  having  its  apex  at  the  bottom  of  the  shield  ; 
the  Gyron  is  a  triangle  issuing  from  the  Dexter  Chief  to 
the  centre  of  the  shield. 

Heraldic  shields  are  divided  in  various  forms.  When 
a  perpendicular  line  through  the  centre  of  the  shield 
divides  it  into  two  exact  halves,  it  is  said  to  be  Per  Pale, 
or  Impaled.  When  through  the  centre  there  is  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  dividing  the  shield  into  two  halves,  it  is  said 
to  he  Per  Fess.  When  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines 
are  both  employed,  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre,  it 
is  said  to  be  Per  Cross,  or  (^uatierly.  When  a  diagonal 
line  runs  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  it  is 
said  to  be  Per  Bend.  When  the  direction  of  the  diagonal 
line  is  reversed,  it  is  said  to  be  Per  Bend  Sinister.  When 
both  diagonal  lines  are  used,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
St.  Andrew’s  Cross,  it  is  said  to  be  Per  Saltire.  When 
the  sliield  is  divided  by  two  lines,  rising  from  the  base 
and  meeting  in  the  centre,  it  is  said  to  be  Per  Chevron, 
When  the  shield  is  divided  into  more  than  quarterlies,  it 
Is  desciibed  as  being  quarterly  of  the  given  number  of 
divisions  ;  thus  three  perpendicular  lines,  crossed  by 
two  horizontal  lines,  would  give  a  quarterly  of  twelve. 

Without  entering  more  circumstantially  into  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  the  shield,  we  may  notice  that  what  arc 
called  Roundels — circular  figures — are  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  bosses  on  the  ancient  military  shields.  They 
arc  called  by  different  names,  in  accordance  with  the 
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metals  or  tinctures  in  which  they  arc  emblazoned.  The 
gutte,  or  drops,  in  the  form  of  a  drop,  are  never  borne 
singly,  but  are  scattered,  or,  as  it  is  called,  semh'  over 
the  field.  Of  heraldic  crosses  we  shall  have  to  speak 
further  on. 

The  arrangement  of  an  heraldic  field  is  described  as 
marshalling,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  observed 
we  can  trace  the  family  history  and  ascertain  the  exact 
relationship  of  the  owner  of  the  coat  to  the  head  of  the 
family.  There  on  the  coat  you  may  read,  as  Master 
Slender  has  it,  “  All  his  successors  gone  before  him.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  two  or  more  coats-of-arms  are 
marshalled  on  one  shield,  and  it  is  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  these  coats  which  gives  to  Heraldry  its 
chief  value.  Two  methods  are  adopted  in  the  order  of 
marshalling — namely,  impalithg  and  quartering.  By  im¬ 
paling  the  shield  is  divided  Per  Pale — that  is  to  say, 
a  perpendicular  line  is  drawn  down  the  centre  from 
chief  to  base  -,  the  arms  of  the  husband  are  placed  on 
the  dexter  side,  and  those  of  the  wife  on  the  sinister 
side.  A  shield  of  this  kind  would  convey  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  Smith  married  Brown’s  daughter,  supposing 
those  to  be  the  families  so  united,  and  impaled  her  arms 
with  his  own.  If,  however,  we  have  the  arms  of  the 
Brown  placed  on  a  separate  shield  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  husband’s  field,  we  ascertain  the  fact  that  Brown’s 
daughter  is  an  heiress.  This  small  shield  is  called  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence. 

Some  Heralds  maintain,  for  Heralds,  like  doctors,  some¬ 
times  disagree,  that  if  a  man  has  had  two  wives,  he  may 
impale  the  arms  of  both  on  the  sinister  side  of  his  shield 
those  of  his  first  wife  in  chief,  and  those  of  the  second 
in  base ;  others  assert  that  he  may  put  his  own  arms  in 
pale,  with  his  first  wife’s  arms  on  the  dexter  side,  and 
his  second  on  the  sinister.  Both  positions,  it  is  again 
asserted,  are  quite  untenable.  The  intent  of  impaling  is 
to  show  that  the  bearer  is  married  to  a  lady  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  family,  and  at  her  death  the  widower  has  no 
further  claims  to  the  arms  of  her  family.  Practically, 
however,  it  is  often  done,  and  is  by  some  regarded  as 
an  act  of  regard  to  the  deceased  lady.  Imagine  Barbe 
Bleu  impaling  the  arms  of  all  his  wives,  what  an  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  family  history  it  would  have  been  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  that  very  remarkable  man.  Widow  Fatima 
impaling  his  arms  and  those  of  his  wives  as  belonging 
to  him,  with  her  own,  on  a  lozenge  !  Very  likely  she 
would  have  been  content  to  lose  it  all,  as  widows  do 
when  they  re-marry,  for  the  sake  of  a  new  husband. 

A  peeress  in  her  own  right,  or  in  that  of  a  deceased 
husband,  or  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  marrying  an  un¬ 
titled  gentleman,  or  even  a  nobleman  of  inferior  rank, 
places  her  family  arms  on  a  separate  shield  in  her 
husband’s  field. 

If  the  mother  be  an  heiress,  the  eldest  son  takes  the 
arms  both  of  his  father  and  mother ;  if  not,  he  takes 
those  of  his  father  only.  Daughters  all  bear  the  same 
arms  as  those  adopted  by  their  eldest  brother — embla¬ 
zoned  on  a  lozenge — both  during  the  lifetime  of  their 
father  and  after  decease.  Crests,  supporters,  and  external 
decoration  of  the  shield,  are  all  at  present  denied  to  un¬ 
married  women  or  widows ;  they  are  forced  to  be 
content  with  the  simple  blazonry  of  the  lozenge. 
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THE  GHOSTS’  DEBATE. 


“QO  you  voung  folks  don’t  believe  in  ghosts  said 
|k3  my  uncle  as  he  removed  the  red  silk  handkerchief 
from  his  head,  and  sat  up  in  his  armchair,  wherein  he 
had  been  taking  his  after-dinner  nap. 

“  No,  no  ;  of  course  not — who  would  ?”  exclaimed 
all  our  party. 

“  Don’t  be  fss  sure  that  there  are  no  ghosts,”  replied 
my  uncle  gravely  then  turning  round  to  a  pretty  little 
blonde  who  rat  by  his  side,  he  said — “  Emily,  my  dear, 
I  left  my  spectacles  on  the  library  table  would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  fetch  them  for  me  ?  You  won’t  need 
a  light,  my  dear-,  you  can  find  them  without  that.” 

Emily  turned  first  very  pale  and  then  very  red  ;  she 
glanced  nervously  over  her  pretty  round  shoulder,  half¬ 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  then  sat  down  again. 

“  Can’t  John  fetch  them,  uncle  ?”  she  said  faintly. 

“  There  now,”  said  my  uncle,  “  Emily’s  voice  was  the 
loudest  in  protesting  the  absurdity  of  believing  in  ghosts, 
yet  she  is  afraid  to  go  into  the  library  alone  in  the  dark.” 

“  Shall  I  go,  uncle  ?”  asked  a  5’oung  fellow,  springing 
up. 

“  No,  no,  Frank  my  boy,  it’s  all  right ;  I  only  wanted 
to  test  Emily’s  belief.” 

“  But  surely  you  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  uncle 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  replied  my  uncle  solemnly — “  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I  no.” 

“  You  do  ?”  we  all  asked  in  breathless  astonishment. 

“  Yes,  my  dears,  I  most  certainly  do,  and  I  don’t  see 
how  I  can  help  it,  considering  I  have  seen  so  many  of 
them.” 

“How!”  “When!”  “Where!”  “  Oh,  please  tell 
us  all  about  it,”  were  the  different  cries  that  greeted  my 
uncle’s  last  observation. 

“  It  was  only  on  one  occasion,”  said  my  uncle. 

“  But  you  said  there  were  a  good  many,”  said  I. 

“  I  did,”  replied  my  uncle,  “  but  that  don’t  disprove 
what  I  said  about  the  time.  Come,  draw  closer  together, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Emily,  you  come  by 
my  side  in  case  you  are  frightened.  I'here,  now  we  are 
comfortable,  I  will  begin. 

“  About  thirty  years  ago  I  received  an  invitation  to 
stay  a  month  with  a  Mr.  b'arnshaw,  at  Phantom  Castle, 
in  Ayrshire.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  gladly  accepted 
it,  for  I  knew  that  there  was  some  good  fishing  and 
shooting  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  both  of  which 
sports  I  was  at  that  time  most  passionately  fond — indeed, 
1  think  I  could  tell  you  some  achievements  I  have  had 
with  the  rod  and  gun  which  would  make  you  open  your 
eyes,  but  as  we  are  now  on  the  subject  of  ghosts  I  will 
leave  those  anecdotes  for  another  time.  'I’ravelling  in 
those  days  was  not  what  it  is  now  :  the  roads  were 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  no  little  test  of  a 
man’s  valour  to  travel  as  far  as  Ayrshire  in  bad  weather  ; 
and  we  did  have  bad  weather  it  was  so  cold  that  the 
brandy  froze  in  our  flasks,  and  the  horses  had  to  be 
washed  down  with  hot  water  to  thaw  the  icicles  off  their 
coats  when  we  came  to  the  inn.  After  a  terrific  number 
of  adventures  and  accidents,  which  1  now  pass  over  as 


having  nothing  to  do  with  my  story,  I  arrived  at  Phantom 
Castle,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  glad  to  get  close 
to  the  warm  fire  and  thaw  my  chilled  blood. 

“  I  received  a  most  hearty  welcome  from  old  IMr. 
Farnshaw^  and  soon  became  well  acquainted  with  his 
guests,  of  w'hom  there  was  a  large  party  assembled. 
A't:r  supper  we  all  clustered  round  the  fire  as  you 
have  done,  and  commenced  discussing  the  question  of 
ghosts,  and  naturally  all  agreed  that  such  things  could 
not  be. 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Mr.  Farnshaw;  “  but 
if  any  one  wishes  to  try  the  experiment,  I  can  accom¬ 
modate  him  with  a  room  that  has  had  for  many  years  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted.” 

“  Oh,  let  us  have  the  history  of  the  room.” 

“  Faith  !  I  think  that  w'ill  puz'/le  me,  for  it  extends 
over  three  hundred  years  ;  nevertheless,  to  please  you, 
I  will  relate  as  much  about  it  as  I  remember.  The  first 
ghosts  that  were  said  to  haunt  it  were  those  of  Angus 
Farnshaw — an  ancestor  of  mine — his  daughter,  and  her 
lover.  Somehow-  or  other  this  said  Mr.  Angus  found 
out  that  this  young  couple  were  playing  Romeo  and 
Juliet  together,  and  as  he  w-as  as  bitter  against  the  young 
man  as  old  Capulct  was  .against  young  Montague,  he 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  courtship  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  I  le  pretended  to  make  friends  with 
the  love-struck  swain,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
5-oung  gentleman,  whose  name  w-as  McDermid,  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  the  banquet 
was  served  in  the  chamber  I  just  now  spoke  about.  All 
went  happily  enough.  Old  Farnshaw  pledged  McDermid 
in  a  cup  of  wine,  toasts  were  drunk,  and  the  wine 
circulated  freely  about  the  board.  Suddenly  McDermid 
felt  ill,  and  he  had  no  sooner  mentioned  the  circumstance 
than  my  w-icked  old  ancestor  sprang  up  and  gave  him 
the  polite  intimation  that  he  was  poisoned. 

“  ‘What!’  cried  the  young  man,  ‘the  w-ine  poisoned?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  think  you  will  doubt  my  w-ords  much  longer,’ 
said  the  old  monster  with  a  grim  smile. 

“‘Wretch!’  cried  McDermid,  ‘you  have  poisoned 
your  daughter,  for  each  time  you  turned  your  head  she 
has  pledged  me  in  wy  glass.’ 

“  It  w-as  but  too  true  :  the  beautiful  Edith  w-as  soon 
as  ill  as  her  lover,  and  they  almost  immediately  expired 
in  each  other’s  arms.  The  old  man  was  so  horrified 
at  this  frightful  termination  of  his  revenge,  that  seizing 
a  knife  from  the  table,  he  plunged  it  into  his  heart  and 
fell  dead  over  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  anger. 

“  The  next  crime  that  happened  in  that  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  apartment  was  committed  by  two  brothers,  Malcolm 
and  Dunc.an  Farnshaw.  These  two  hot-headed  youths 
fell  in  love  w-ith  the  same  lady,  and  consequently  out  of 
love  w-ith  each  other.  At  last  the  eldest  man.aged  to 
persuade  the  beautiful  Helen  to  accept  him,  but  Duncan 
had  no  idea  of  giving  up  the  lady,  and  no  sooner  did 
he  learn  that  his  brother  was  engaged  to  her  than  he 
determined  to  be  revenged.  I  le  at  once  sought  Malcolm, 
and  at  last  found  him  in  the  fatal  chamber.  I  need 
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scarcely  say  they  quarrelled  and  fought,  hut  apparently 
with  so  much  passion  that  they  forgot  their  skill  and 
merely  lunged  at  each  other.  Malcolm  made  a  thrust 
and  pierced  Duncan  through  the  lungs,  and  at  the  same 
time  Duncan  stabbed  Malcolm  to  the  heart,  and  they 
both  fell  upon  the  ground  and  expired. 

“  The  next  case  was  that  of  an  old  man  called  Archi¬ 
bald  I'arnshaw,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  become 
miserly,  and  hid  all  his  money  behind  the  panels  of  this 
same  celebrated  room,  for  he  knew  none  of  the  servants 
would  venture  there  without  a  special  order,  and  not 
even  then  after  nightfall.  Unluckily  his  son,  who  was 
very  wild  and  dissipated,  was  frequently  terribly  in  want 
of  money,  his  father’s  allowance  to  him  being  scarcely 
enough  for  bare  necessities.  One  day  this  amiable  young 
man  happened  to  see  his  father  go  to  the  haunted 
chamber,  so  he  .at  once  set  to  work  to  iind  out  what 
the  old  man  was  about.  He  soon  discovered  his  father’s 
secret,  and  determined  to  steal  the  hidden  treasure.  One 
night  he  crept  into  the  room,  and  touching  a  spring  in 
the  wall,  a  panel  rolled  back  and  discovered  to  his  greedy 
eyes  a  deep  recess  which  contained  heaps  of  riches. 
He  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  clutch  some  of  the  gold, 
when  his  arm  was  arrested  by  a  spasmodic  grasp.  He 
turned  and  beheld  ms  father.  The  old  man  dis¬ 
covered  him  instantly,  and  beg.an  screaming  ‘  Murder  ! 
Murder !’  as  loudly  as  he  could.  In  a  moment  the 
unnatural  son  grasped  his  throat  -,  the  old  man’s  cries 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  then  ceased — he  was  daul. 
Jdfting  the  lifeless  body  in  his  arms  the  murderer  threw 
it  into  the  recess,  from  which  he  took  as  much  gold  as 
he  could  conveniently  carry,  then  closing  the  panel  stole 
gently  to  bed. 

“  The  old  man’s  disappearance  was  put  down  to  the 
devil,  who  it  was  believed  had  carried  him  aw.ay 
because  of  his  wickedness.  Donald  Farnshaw,  the  son, 
took  possession  of  the  estate,  and  then  things  were 
altered  in  the  castle.  All  was  mirth  and  dissipation, 
wine  flowed  like  water,  and  the  tables  groaned  beneath 
the  good  cheer,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  character  of 
the  castle  became  worse. 

“  The  greatest  wealth  will  melt  away  when  lavished 
in  this  style,  and  the  laird  of  Phantom  Castle,  instead  of 
being  the  richest  man  in  the  county,  became  one  of  the 
poorest.  Suddenly  he  changed  his  mode  of  life — he 
discharged  all  his  servants — his  friends  had  left  with  his 
gold — and  shut  himself  up  in  the  haunted  chamber, 
with  no  companion  but  an  old  man  who  had  come  f  rom 
lt.ily.  It  soon  got  spread  about  that  the  laird  was 
looking  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  I  need  not  say 
that  many  w'eird  stories  were  circulated  of  sprites  and 
kelpies  that  were  said  to  be  on  visiting  terms  at  the 
castle,  still  the  p.itient  people  bore  the  laird’s  unkindness 
quietly ;  but  at  last  babies  and  young  maidens  were 
missing,  and  strange  hints  were  given  about  ‘  human 
blood  being  necessary  to  form  the  elixir  of  life.’  At 
last  the  neighbouring  barons  determined  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  for  that  purpose  collected  a  large  number 
of  men  and  marched  upon  the  castle.  The  laird  tried 
in  vain  to  get  his  tenants  to  help  him  defend  the  castle  ; 
they  all  refused  to  approach  so  unhallowed  a  spot,  or 
to  protect  such  a  villain.  In  despair  he  rushed  to  the 


haunted  chamber,  seized  a  bottle,  drank  the  contents, 
and  at  once  fell  on  the  ground  dead. 

“  ‘  This  extraordinary  run  of  crimes  brought  the 
estates  into  the  hands  of  a  very  distant  branch  of  the 
family,’  continued  Mr.  Farnshaw,  ‘  and  it  is  from  that 
branch  I  am  descended  ;  but  although  many  genenations 
have  passed  away  since  the  hist  crime  mentioned,  the 
Black  Chamber  has  never  been  used  ;  still,  if  any  gentle¬ 
man  here  would  like  to  try  the  experiment,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  orders  for  a  bed  to  be  placed  there.’ 

“  The  company  looked  at  each  other,  but  no  one 
appeared  anxious  to  accept  this  generous  offer ;  one 
tall,  thin  youth,  with  a  light  moustache,  drawled  out 
something  about  ‘  Should  be  only  too  happy,  but  the 
room’s  sure  to  be  damp  and  I  might  catch  cold.’ 

“  A  quiet  titter  ran  round  the  company  that  showed 
how  much  we  believed  in  this  gentleman’s  courage,  but 
no  one  proposed  to  sleep  in  the  Black  Ckimbcr.  A 
sudden  inclination  seized  me  to  make  myself  conspicuous ; 
it  might  have  been  because  I  was  seated  by  a  charming 
blue-eyed  lassie  to  whom  the  fair  gentleman  had  been 
making  himself  too  agreeable  to  suit  me,  or  it  might 
have  been  owing  to  the  natural  love  of  adventure  which, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  my  chief  characteristic, 
but  whatever  it  was  I  at  once  accepted  Mr.  Farnshaw’s 
kind  proposal. 

“  No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  th.an 
the  eyes  of  all  the  assembled  company  were  turned 
upon  me.  I  had  evidently  become  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  Mr.  Farnshaw  gave  orders  to  the  servants  that 
the  ‘  Black  Chamber  ’  should  have  a  bed  placed  in  it, 
and  that  a  large  fire  should  be  lit  there  to  air  the  room. 
The  old  servant,  when  he  received  the  orders,  looked 
horrified,  and  seemed  as  if  he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
ears ;  but  at  last  he  became  convinced  that  the  room 
was  to  be  used,  and  he  went  away  slowly,  muttering  to 
himself,  ‘The  “Black  Chamber”  of  a’  the  rest;  ch ! 
gude  Lord,  what  a  temptation  !’ 

“  I  must  confess  that  I  thought  Mr.  Farnsh.aw  was 
in  a  very  great  hurry,  and  th.at  he  might  have  been 
more  considerate  about  his  guest’s  comfort ;  but  as  I 
could  not  draw  b.ack  I  determined  to  put  the  best  face 
on  the  matter  I  could,  and  to  make  the  most  of  my 
situation.  I  soon  cut  out  the  fair  young  man  who  had 
been  flirting  with  the  young  lady  I  mentioned,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  glance  from  her  beautiful  blue  eyes 
that  made  me  feel  I  could  go  anywhere  for  them.  I 
admit  that  I  watched  the  ormolu  clock  with  some 
anxiety  as  it  ticked  on  towards  eleven,  the  time  my  host 
always  said  ‘  Good  night,’  and  the  party  broke  up ;  I 
felt  convinced  it  was  going  too  fast,  and  could  not  help 
fancying  its  cold,  white  face,  with  the  two  keyholes, 
looking  like  eyes,  had  assumed  a  diabolical  expression. 
At  last  the  time  arrived,  the  little  clock  beat  out  the 
eleven  strokes  with  a  strange  fiendish  glee,  as  if  it  were 
nailing  up  a  coffin  ;  our  host  rose  up  and  began  wishing 
us  all  good  night,  the  servants  showed  us  to  our  rooms, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  left  alone  in  the  Black 
Chamber. 

“  Black  enough  it  was  too — the  floor,  the  walls,  the 
ceiling,  and  the  furniture  were  all  of  the  blackest  oak, 
polished  to  that  degree  that  it  mirrored  forth  ghostly 
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shadows  of  everything  that  was  in  the  room.  Placing  my 
candle  on  the  table,  I  sat  by  the  fire  and  thought  of 
the  lively  anecdotes  I  had  heard  about  my  bedroom. 
The  place  was  certainly  large  enough  for  a  dozen  people 
to  sleep  in,  and  by  the  feeble  light  of  my  lamp  it  looked 
three  times  as  big,  for  both  ends  were  lost  in  darkness. 
I  found  myself  getting  very  nervous,  so,  shaking  off  the 
feeling  of  dread  that  was  creeping  over  me,  I  undressed, 
jumped  into  bed,  and  in  two  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

“  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  happy  state  of  oblivion, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  the  large  bell  of  the 
castle  chiming  twelve.  Scarcely  had  the  last  stroke 
been  given,  when  my  apartment,  which  before  was 
dark  as  Erebus,  became  filled  with  a  beautiful  light,  as  if 
from  a  hundred  wax  candles.  Rising  up  in  my  bed,  I 
perceived  that  a  substantial  meal  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table,  and,  startled  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
ridiculous  figure  my  chamber  candlestick  made  amongst 
the  silver  candelabra  and  golden  goblets.  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  notice  these  things  when  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  an  old  gentleman  in  a  black  velvet  suit,  w'ho  entered 
the  room  in  a  stately  manner,  followed  by  a  young  man 
clad  in  many-coloured  ti-ks,  leading  a  beautiful  girl 
dressed  in  white  satin.  They  seated  themselves  at  the 
table,  and  began  to  partake  of  the  supper,  and  at  once 
the  thought  flashed  across  me  that  they  were  the  ruthless 
parent  and  the  unfortunate  lovers. 

“  I  had  not  watched  this  peculiar  trio  more  than  a 
minute  when  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords,  and  turning 
round,  beheld  the  two  miserable  brothers,  Malcolm  and 
Duncan,  hard  at  it  tooth  and  nail,  thrusting  and  parrying, 
stamping  and  swearing  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 
To  my  utter  amazement  the  old  gentleman  at  the 
table  arose  gravely  and  thus  addressed  the  two ; — 

“  ‘  Gentlemen,  my  worthy  descendants,  you  must 
allow  mo  to  observe  that  your  conduct  is  most  improper. 
Why  can’t  you  behave  like  gentlemanly  ghosts,  and  not 
disturb  spirits  who  are  doing  their  little  performance  in 
a  quiet,  I  might  say  distingue,  manner  r’ 

“  ‘  Quiet  manner !’  exclaimed  one  of  the  brothers 
scornfully.  ‘  I  don’t  know  what  you  call  quiet ;  only 
wait  until  you  inform  the  young  gentleman  over  there 
that  he  is  poisoned,  and  the  young  lady  lets  down  her 
back  hair  and  screams — such  a  scream  !  Why,  it’s  heard 
all  over  the  house.’ 

“  ‘  Gentlemen,’  said  the  young  gallant,  springing  up 
from  the  table  and  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
‘  allow  me  to  tell  5-011  that  you  are  paltry  phantoms  to 
laugh  at  a  lady.’ 

“  At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  strange  clinking  of  gold  that  seemed  to  come  f  rom 
the  wall ;  then  one  of  the  panels  slipped  on  one  side, 
and  an  old  man,  dressed  in  a  common  grey  wrapper, 
slipped  into  the  room,  and  commenced  walking  about, 
and  muttering,  ‘  Gold,  gold,  gold,’  over  and  over  again. 

“  ‘  My  dear  Archibald,’  said  the  old  gentleman  at  the 
table  to  the  new-comer,  ‘  there  is  a  slight  dispute  here 
which  I  wish  you  would  settle.’ 

had  better  not  interfere,’  said  one  of  the 
brothers.  ‘  Here’s  his  son  coming,  who  will  precious 
soon  settle  him.’ 

“  Scarcely  had  he  said  the  words,  when  I  perceived  a 


large  furnace  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  whilst  the 
dinner-tilings  became  mixed  with  crucibles,  alembics, 
and  other  peculiar-looking  vessels.  Again  the  door 
slowly  opened, and  a  man  entered  the  room  with  a  quick 
and  nervous  tread ;  he  was  followed  by  a  tall,  thin  man 
in  a  black,  loose  gown — strange  figures  round  the  border ; 
in  his  hand  he  carried  a  white  wand  on  which  he  par¬ 
tially  leant  for  support.  I  immediately  recognised  these 
men  to  be  Donald  Farnshaw  and  the  alchymist. 

“  ‘  Bring  in  the  victims,  Abestos,’  said  Donald. 

“  ‘  If  I  may  remind  you,  signor,’  said  the  old  man 
quietly- — ‘  there  is  your  father  to  kill  first.’ 

“  ‘  I  really  beg  pardon,’  exclaimed  Donald,  ‘  I  had 
quite  forgotten  him,’  whereupon  he  walked  up  to  his 
father  and  commenced  strangling  him  in  the  coolest 
manner  possible,  in  despite  of  the  old  man’s  kicking  and 
screaming. 

“  ‘  Zounds  !’  cried  Angus  Farnshaw,  in  a  terrible 
passion,  ‘  this  is  too  bad ;  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  McDermid, 
as  a  visitor,  do  you  not  think  this  conduct  disgraceful  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  really  must  say,’  returned  young  McDermid, 
‘  your  family  is  not  the  most  polite  in  the  world  ;  mais 
que  voulez-^ous  ?  If  one  plants  a  thistle  one  cannot  e.xpect 
it  to  produce  roses.’ 

“  By  this  time  the  two  brothers,  Malcolm  and  Duncan, 
had  freed  poor  old  Archibald  from  the  murderous 
clutches  of  his  son  Donald.  ‘  I  protest  against  this 
behaviour,’  exclaimed  Donald  passionately.  ‘  I  demand 
to  know  by  what  right  I  am  hindered  from  treating  my 
father  in  the  way  I  have  done  for  so  many  years  I 
am  determined  not  to  submit  quietly.  I  have  more  work 
to  do  than  any  ghost  here,  and  I  will  not  be  impeded. 
Abestos,  bring  in  the  victims.’ 

“  No  sooner  did  Abestos  receive  this  order  than  he 
hastened  to  obey  it,  and  at  once  admitted  about  a  score 
of  young  maidens  and  children,  whom  I  plainly  could 
perceive  were  the  victims  who  had  been  sacrificed  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  elixir  of  life. 

“  At  the  sight  of  this  motley  group,  who  were  all 
wretchedly  clad,  the  other  ghosts  set  up  a  most  un¬ 
earthly  howl,  protesting  that  they  would  by  no  means 
sit  in  the  company  of  such  ragamuffins  and  canaille. 
Whereupon  the  maids  and  children  declared  that  they 
had  as  much  right  in  the  room  as  anybody,  as  they  were 
poor  victims  who  had  suffered  wrong,  but  never  com¬ 
mitted  any.  At  last  the  confusion  grew  so  tremendous 
that  young  McDermid  rose  to  order.  He  said — 

“  ‘  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  convinced  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  end  this  confusion.  Every  night 
we  have  the  same  trouble  and  noise,  and  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  the  entire  society  of  ghosts  will  laugh  at 
us.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  this  beautiful  young 
lady  (here  he  bowed  to  Edith),  her  honourable  father 
(bowing  to  Angus),  and  my  humble  self  (cries  of  “  No, 
no,”  from  the  ghosts)  were  the  only  occupants  of  this 
room  ;  then  our  haunting  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  credit  to  any  ghost,  but  one  day  we  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  Duncan  Farnshaw,  who 
would  do  nothing  but  stamp,  swear,  and  stab  one 
another.  I  cannot  say  that  this  was  not  hard  to  bear. 
I  must  candidly  own  it  mas,  for  their  oaths  and  stabbing 
considerably  interrupted  the  sensation  effect  of  this 
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charming  young  lady’s  (here  he  bowed  to  Edith  again) 
and  my  own  poisoning  ;  not  to  mention  the  spoiling  of 
the  finishing  stroke  Mr.  Angus  Farnshaw  gives  himself 
with  his  poignard  :  still  we  got  used  to  Malcolm’s  swear¬ 
ing  and  Duncan’s  stamping,  and  trusted  all  would  go 
on  in  peace,  but  some  time  after  we  were  again  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Archibald  Farnshaw, 
who  persisted  in  counting  his  gold  and  turning  somer¬ 
saults  into  a  cupboard.  In  vain  we  argued  with  him 
that  this  was  not  a  proper  proceeding  for  a  ghost  of 
birth  and  breeding ;  he  still  continued  his  counting  and 
his  somersaults,  and  persisted  in  giving  us  no  expla¬ 
nation.  The  awful  nature  of  our  tragedy — when  I  say 
onr  tragedy,  I  of  course  refer  to  the  deaths  of  this  young 
lady’  (bow  to  Edith),  ‘  her  father,  and  myself,  who  are 
the  ORIGINAL  GHOSTS  of  this  establishment.  The  awful 
nature  of  our  tragedy,  I  repeat,  was  lost  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  Mr.  Archibald’s  gymnastics  ;  still 
we  persevered,  and  closing  our  ears  to  Messrs.  Malcolm 
and  Duncan’s  noise,  and  our  eyes  to  Mr.  Archibald’s 
agility,  we  continued  our  meetings  in  spite  of  all  these 
interruptions,  hoping  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  rid 
of  those  gentlemen,  whom  we  could  not  help  consider¬ 
ing  as  interlopers.’  (Cries  of  ‘Order!  order!’  from 
the  other  ghosts.)  ‘  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you 
know,  we  were  not  so  fortunate  -,  on  the  contrary,  a 
few  years  afterwards  our  company  was  increased  by 
Mr.  Donald  Farnshaw,  who  brought  with  him  an 
Italian  impostor,  and  a  string  of  the  lowest  ghosts  he 
could  have  selected.  Mr.  Donald  first  proceeded  to 
help  his  Either,  Mr.  Archibald,  to  turn  somersaults,  by 
catching  him  by  the  throat,  and  throwing  him  into  the 
cupboard  before  mentioned  ;  he  then  spoiled  their  supper 
by  placing  alembics  on  the  table,  and  having  a  furnace 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  over  which  he  boiled  babies 
and  ill-treated  the  vulgar  ghosts  that  the  company 
objected  to  mix  with.  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  put  you  all  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  I  now  beg  to  propose  that  we  should  join  in  a 
friendly  debate  to  see  if  we  cannot  come  to  some 
amicable  arrangement.’ 

“  No  sooner  had  McDermid  taken  his  seat  than  Mr. 
Duncan  arose  hurriedly  and  said — 

“  ‘  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  submit  that  the  first 
speaker  (Mr.  McDermid)  has  no  right  to  speak  as  ho 
has  done,  he  being  only  a  visitor - ’ 

“  Here  Mr.  Angus  rose  to  order,  and  said — 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — It  is  true  Mr.  McDermid 
is  only  a  friend,  but  surely  he  has  the  right  to  be  treated 
with  that  courtesy  which  hospitality  demands.’  (Cries 
of  ‘  Oh  !  oh  !’  and  ‘  How  about  the  poison  ?’)  ‘  I 

will  not  be  put  down  by  clamour,’  continued  Mr. 
Angus.  ‘  I  suppose,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  that  you 
allude  to  Mr.  McDermid’s  having  dined  here  some  time 
.ago  ?  It  was  true  th.at  that  gentleman  had  been  taken 
very  ill  after  the  dinner,  but  what  gentleman  present 
could  honestly  say  he  had  not  been  the  same  once  or 
twice  after  dining  out  ?  It  might  be  the  salmon  or  the 
lobster,  or - ’  (Cries  of  ‘  Chair  !  Order  !’) 

“  Mr.  Donald  Farnshaw  then  rose  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
president,  and  quietly  proposed  that  he  himself  should 


take  the  chair,  but  all  the  other  ghosts  objected  to  this 
in  an  unmistak.able  manner  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Archibald 
addressed  the  meeting  thus  : — 

“  ‘  Although  some  ridicule  has  been  thrown  upon 
my  unfortunate  habit  of  turning  over  head  and  heels,  I 
beg  to  observe  that  my  death  was  quite  as  tragic  as  any¬ 
body  else’s  ;  in  fact,  /  think  more  so.  Still,  that  is  not 
a  matter  for  discussion  .at  present,  so  I  will  let  that  pass 
for  a  more  favourable  time.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a 
stranger  amongst  us — a  man  who  has  not  the  honour  ot 
belonging  to  our  fraternity,  but  nevertheless  a  man  ot 
courage,  honour,  and  talent.’  As  he  said  this  he 
pointed  towards  the  bed,  and  I  immediately  became  the 
mark  for  about  sixty  ghostly  eyes.  After  a  pause  he 
continued,  ‘  I  propose  to  the  meeting  that  that  gentle¬ 
man  be  invited  to  take  the  chair.’ 

“  Loud  applause  followed  this  speech,  and  I  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  place  of  honour  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
After  this  many  long  speeches  were  made — in  fact,  I 
became  frightened  that  they  would  never  h.ave  done  -,  so 
commanding  attention  by  my  authority  as  chairm.an,  I 
summed  up  something  in  this  style  ; — 

“  ‘  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  selecting  me  as  your  chairman  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  and  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
listened  with  delight  to  your  eloquence  ;  but  I  must 
remind  you  that  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  summoned 
by  your  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber — “  the  early 
village  cock  ” — to  rest,  whilst  I  shall  be  summoned  by 
the  same  note  to  “  quit  my  couch  and  cross  the  dewy 
mead.”  I  will  therefore  not  detain  you  much  longer,  as 
I  wish  to  take  a  short  nap  before  resuming  my  daily 
labours.  The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that  haunt¬ 
ing  is  but  a  slow  amusement  after  all,  being,  in  fact,  a 
dreary  kind  of  private  theatrical  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  owner  of  the  house 
which  you  honour  with  your  company,  and  therefore,  I 
would — with  all  due  deference  to  you — submit  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  give  it  up  -,  or,  if  you  are  so 
firmly  imbued  with  pedestrian  habits  that  you  must  walk, 
supposing  you  h.aunt  Ben  Nevis  or  Ben  Lomond  ?’ 

“  ‘  Who’s  he  cried  one  of  the  common  ghosts. 

“  ‘  I  see  your  education  has  been  shamefully  neglected,’ 
I  replied ;  ‘  that  is  a  good  example  of  the  baneful 
influence  of  never  travelling  -,  but  I  have  no  doubt  one 
of  the  gentlemen  here  will  enlighten  you  on  the  subject. 
If  you  will  only  take  my  advice  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
happier,  for  you  will  all  have  plenty  of  room  to  act  your 
little  domestic  dramas  without  annoying  each  other,  and 
can  afterwards  form  a  ghost  club  and  be  sociable.’ 

“  The  company  received  my  proposition  with  loud 
applause,  and  Mr.  McDermid  was  just  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  when  ‘  bright  chanticleer 
proclaimed  the  dawn,’  the  meeting  literally  dissolved, 
and  I  was  alone ;  a]  few  minutes  afterwards  I  was  fast 
asleep  in  bed,  where  I  remained  until  called  to  breakfast 
by  the  servants.  At  that  meal  I  related  to  the  company 
what  I  had  seen  and  done  I  know  some  of  them  did 
not  believe  me,  nevertheless  from  that  time  the  room 
was  used  constantly,  but  no  ghosts  ever  appeared  after¬ 
wards.  Now,  young  folks,  you  see  why  I  believe  in 
ghosts.” 
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CHURCH  MUSIC  AND  SACRED  DRAIMAS. 


TT7E  may  conjecture  that  the  first  Christians  derived 
\  V  their  music  from  that  of  the  different  lands  in 
which  they  dwelt — in  Judea,  for  instance,  from  the 
chants  used  in  Jewish  worship,  and  in  Rome  from  the 
hymns  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  That  the  music 
of  the  early  Church  was,  at  least,  partly  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  is  evident  from  the  notation  of  the  well- 
known  chant  styled  the  Ambrosian. 

For  many  reasons  it  appears  probable  that  some  of 
the  chants  and  psalmody  were  transmitted  from  the 
time  of  David,  from  father  to  son,  till  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  apostles,  who 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  the  Temple,  most  likely 
preserved  the  chants  in  use  there,  and  as  the  Jews  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  steadfast  adherence  to  their 
traditionary  forms,  these  psalms  and  chants  were  doubt¬ 
less  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  time  of  King  David. 
Tlius  it  is  easy  to  trace  church  music,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  chant  in  unison,  from  the  time  of  King  David  down 
to  the  apostles,  and  so  on  through  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  till  we  come  to  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  and  rendered  it  into  that 
form,  simple,  grave,  and  solemn,  known  as  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  Ciiant,  retained  to  this  day  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Pope  Gregory’s  system  of  notation 
was  primitive  and  simple-,  it  consisted  t.f  writing  out 
the  words,  and  then  placing  above  each  syllable  the  letter 
answering  to  the  note  to  which  it  was  set.  There  was 
at  that  time  no  device  for  expressing  the  duration  of 
musical  sounds,  which  were  regulated  according  to  that 
of  the  syllables  to  which  they  were  sung.  We  know 
that  in  the  mu'^ic  of  modern  times  it  is  impossible  to 
write  down  a  bar  of  a  simple  tune  without  defining 
precisely  the  relative  length  of  each  note,  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  this  system  were  first  invented  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  ninth  century,  when  seven  parallel  lines 
were  drawn  and  the  notes  expressed  by  points  placed 
on  those  lines.  A  celebrated  Italian  musician,  Guido 
d’Arezzo,  reduced  the  number  of  these  lines  to  four, 
and  placed  points  not  only  on  the  lines  but  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  spaces.  Here  wo  have  the  origin  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  musical  notation,  the  clef  now-a-days 
consisting,  as  every  one  knows,  of  five  lines  instead  of 
four.  The  introduction  of  harmony  into  musical  com¬ 
position  is  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  the  organ,  which 
noble  instrument  is  one  of  great  antiquity  but  though 
about  the  tenth  century  it  was  in  general  use  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  British  dominions,  it  differed  widely 
from  what  we  arc  accustomed  to  in  our  day.  There 
is  a  curious  description  of  an  organ  erected  in  the  tenth 
century  in  Winchester  Cathedral : — 

“  Twelve  pair  of  bellows,  rancred  in  stately  row, 

An-  joined  above,  and  fourteen  more  below ; 

These  the  full  force  of  seventy  men  require, 

Wlio  eetiseU-ss  toil,  and  plentcously  perspire; 

Kai  h  aidin';  each,  till  all  the  winds  be  prest 
In  the  close  conliacs  of  the  incuuibcnt  chest. 


“  On  which  four  hundred  pipes  in  order  rise 
To  bellow  forth  the  blast  that  cheat  supplios.’’ 

It  is  difficult  to  fancy  a  musical  instrument  with  keys 
each  five  or  six  inches  broad,  which  a  Benedictine  monk 
named  De  Celles  tells  us  in  a  work  published  in  1766, 
entitled  L'art  du  Facture  da  Orgua,  was  the  case  in  the 
early  period  of  the  invention  of  organs,  adding  that  they 
must  have  been  played  upon  by  blows  of  the  fist.  We 
learn  from  the  same  author  that  the  half-notes  or  semi¬ 
tones  were  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  at  Venice ;  that  the  compass  did  not  then  exceed 
two  octaves  ;  and  that  the  stops,  of  which  we  have  now 
such  a  variety,  were  not  invented  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Josquin  des  Pres  has  been  called  the  father  of  modern 
harmony.  Some  of  his  compositions,  masses  and  motets 
for  the  church,  are  extant,  and  show  a  science  and  skill 
in  harmony  and  musical  combinations  never  before  dis¬ 
played.  He  was  chapel-master  to  King  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  and  his  royal  master  having  neglected  to  fulfil 
some  promise  he  had  made  him,  Josquin  made  use  of 
his  art  to  remind  him  of  the  omission.  As  the  king 
entered  his  chapel,  the  organist  struck  up  loudly  a  motet 
on  the  psalm  beginning  “  Memor  csto  verbi  tui  servo 
tuo”  (Remember  thy  word  unto  thy  servant),  and  having 
by  this  shrewd  device  obtained  the  favour  he  sought, 
he  thanked  the  king  by  another  motet  on  the  words, 
“  Bonitatem  fccisti  cum  servo  tuo,  Domine”  (Thou  hast 
done  good  unto  thy  servant,  O  Lord). 

England  had  her  full  share  in  the  church  music  of 
those  times,  which  she  owed  chiefly  to  her  ecclesiastics, 
who  cultivated  harmony  as  sedulously  and  successfully 
as  their  continental  neighbours.  The  first  collection 
of  regular  psalm  tunes,  set  in  parts,  was  published  in 
1579  by  William  Damon,  with  the  quaint  title,  “  The 
Psalms  of  David  in  English  meter,  with  notes  of  four 
parts  set  unto  them  by  Guiliclmo  Damon  to  the  use  of 
the  godly  Christians  for  recreating  themselves,  instedc 
of  fonde  and  unseemely  ballades.” 

Among  the  fathers  of  church  music  the  names  of 
Tye,  Tallis,  and  Bird  stand  pre-eminent.  Tye  was  a 
native  of  London,  and  being  educated  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  he  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  household  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  capacity  of  musical  preceptor  to  the 
royal  children.  Fie  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  endowed  with  that  patient,  amiable  temper  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  necessary  qualification 
in  an  instructor  of  5’outh,  for  an  old  chronicler  describes 
him  as  “  a  peevish,  humoursome  man,  especially  in  his 
latter  days,”  adding  that  sometimes  while  playing  on 
the  organ  in  the  chapel  of  Ouecn  Elizabeth,  “  that  con¬ 
tained  much  music,  but  little  to  delight  the  car,”  his 
quondam  pupil  would  send  the  verger  to  tell  him  that 
he  played  out  of  tune,  whereupon  he  returned  back 
answer  that  “  her  cars  were  out  of  tune.”  One  of  the 
best  specimens  of  this  composer’s  stylo  is  an  anthem  in 
four  parts,  “  I  will  exalt  thee,  O  Lord.” 
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Thomas  Tallis  v/as  another  musician  distinguished  as 
a  composer  of  church  music  about  this  period.  But  little 
is  known  of  his  personal  history  except  that  he  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  also  organists  attached  to 
Queen  Llizabeth’s  private  chapel,  and  who  dubbed  them¬ 
selves  “  serenissimt  majestati  a  privato  sacello  generosi  et  orga- 
tiisti.”  A  great  many  anthems  and  hymns  were  composed 
by  Tallis  and  his  companion  Bird  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  the  words  of  which  were  in  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
but  'i'allis  changed  his  religion  with  the  change  of 
queens,  and  a  great  part  of  the  music  of  the  remodelled 
Liturgy  was  of  his  composing,  and  is  chiefly  in  use  now 
in  the  cathedral  services.  A  curiosity  in  musical  lite¬ 
rature  is  Tallis’s  celebrated  “  Song  of  Forty  Parts  and 
second  only  to  this  is  the  epitaph  engraved  on  a  brass 
plate  in  the  chancel  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Green¬ 
wich  where  he  is  buried  (St.  Alphage's,  we  believe)  : — 

“  Entorroil  liero  doth  ly  a  worthy  wight. 

Who  for  long  time  in  imisiek  horo  the  hell : 

Ills  name  to  show  was  Thomas  Tallis  hyght, 

In  honest  vertuous  lyff  ho  did  oxcoll. 

“  lie  serv’d  long  tyme  in  chappel  with  grete  prayse, 

Fower  sovereygnes’  reycnes  (a  tiling  not  often  scene) ; 

I  inc'an  King  Henry  and  I’rynco  Kd ward’s  dayes, 
t^ueon  Marie,  and  Elizabeth  our  queue. 

“  Ho  marryed  wa.o,  though  children  he  had  none, 

And  lyv’d  in  love  full  three  and  thirty  yeres. 

With  loval  spouse  whose  name  yelept  was  .lone. 

Who  here  entomb’d,  hym  comitany  now  bears. 

“As  he  dvd  lyve,  so  also  dyd  ho  dy. 

In  mild  and  quyet  sort,  O  happy  man  ! 

To  (lod  ful  oft  for  mercy  dyd  he  cry. 

Wherefore  ho  lyves,  let  l)cath  do  what  ho  can.” 

William  Bird,  who  was  also  a  composer  of  church 
music,  was  a  pupil  as  well  as  a  friend  of  Tallis.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  his  works  is  the  canon  “Non  nobis, 
Domine it  is  certainly  the  most  known,  being  con¬ 
stantly  sung  at  public  dinners.  Bird  was  also  a  good 
performer  upon  the  organ  and  virginals  (an  instrument 
which  preceded  the  spinet  and  harpsichord). 

Bird  is  the  author  of  a  publication  which  appeared  in 
I  598,  entitled  Psalms,  Sonnets,  and  Songs  of  Sadness  and 
Pietie,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Lord  Chancellor.  Reasons  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  sing  quaintly  set  forth  in  this  work  are  amusing, 
and  the  arguments  used  are  as  forcible,  sensible,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  now  as  then. 

“  Reasons  briefly  set  down  by  th’  auctor  to  persuade 
every  one  to  learn  to  sing  : — 

“  1.  It  is  a  knowledge  easilie  taught  and  quicklie 
learned,  when  there  Is  a  good  master  and  an  apt  scholer. 

“  2.  The  exercise  of  singing  is  delightful  to  Nature, 
and  good  to  preserve  the  health  of  man. 

“  3.  It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the  heart,  and  doth 
open  the  pipes. 

“  q.  It  is  a  singular  good  remedie  for  a  stuttering  and 
stammering  in  the  speech. 

“5.  It  is  the  best  means  to  preserve  a  perfect  pro- 
nonciation,  and  to  make  a  good  orator. 

“6.  It  is  the  onlie  way  to  know  wher  Nature  hath  be¬ 
stowed  the  benefit  of  a  good  voyce  -,  w’hich  gift  is  so  rare, 
as  there  is  not  one  amongst  a  thousand  that  hath  it  -,  and 
in  manie  that  excellent  gift  is  lost,  because  they  want  an 
arte  to  express  nature. 

“  7.  d'here  is  not  any  musicke  of  instruments  what¬ 


soever  comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  voyces 
of  men,  where  the  voyces  are  good,  and  the  same  well 
sorted  and  ordered. 

“  8.  The  better  the  voyce  is,  the  meeter  it  is  to  honour 
and  serve  God  therewith ;  and  the  voyce  of  man  is 
chiefly  to  be  employed  to  that  end.  Omnis  spiritns  laudet 
Dominum. 

One  of  the  early  composers  of  church  music  of  this 
country  was  Purcell,  whose  style  and  genius  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  English.  His  father  being  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  in  Charles  Il.’s  time,  young  Purcell’s 
education  was  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  Dr.  Blow,  an 
organist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  an  honour  which  he 
afterwards  esteemed  so  highly  that  he  had  his  title  en¬ 
graved  on  his  tomb,  “  Master  to  the  famous  Mr.  Henry 
Purcell.”  While  only  a  singing-boy  in  the  King’s  Chapel 
young  Purcell  produced  several  anthems  still  in  use  at 
this  day  in  the  cathedral  services  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey  when  eighteeen  years  of  age. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  anthems  is  entitled,  “  They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.”  It  is  a  sublime  and 
masterly  composition,  and  w'as  composed  at  the  express 
desire  of  Charles  II.  as  a  thanksgiving  for  that  monarch’s 
escape  from  shipwreck  in  a  pleasure  yacht  off  the  North 
I'oreland. 

Purcell’s  habits  were.  It  seems,  fiir  from  regular.  He 
was  fond  of  gay  society,  and  it  is  said  that  his  early 
death  was  attributable  to  his  waiting  one  night  a  long 
time  at  his  own  door,  his  wife,  e.xasperatcd  at  his  late 
hours,  having  ordered  the  servants  not  to  admit  him  after 
midnight.  He  was  heated  with  wine,  and  took  cold, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  Let  us  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  the  sex,  that  the  account  of  such  Xantippe- 
like  conduct  is  exaggerated.  He  had,  for  certain, 
attachments  of  an  elevating  character. 

I'he  poet  Dry  den  w'as  one  of  his  warmest  fi  lends, 
and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  had  been 
Pureell’s  pupil  in  music  :  to  his  memory  she  erected 
the  marble  monument  that  is  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
expressive  epitaph  on  which  is  from  the  pen  of  the  poet 
Dryden  himself : — 

IIF.KE  T,TFS 

HENHY  PUllCF.LL, 

IVho  left  this  life, 

And  is  ^one  to  that  blessed  place 
Where  ouly  his  own  harmony  can  be  exceeded. 

Dr.  Aldrich,  a  composer  of  church  music,  may  be 
mentioned  on  two  accounts  ;  one,  because  he  rendered 
service  to  the  music  of  the  English  cathedrals  by  adapt¬ 
ing  English  words  of  the  Psalms  to  many  of  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Tallis,  Bird,  Carissimi,  Palestrina,  and  others, 
in  place  of  the  Latin  to  which  they  had  been  set ;  and 
also  as  having  been  the  composer  of  the  popular  round, 
“  Hark  the  bonny  Christchurch  bells,”  which  is  so  well 
known. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  Impossible  in  a  brief  apropos 
sketch  of  church  music  to  include  half  the  musicians 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  ecclcaiastical  com¬ 
posers,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  Samuel  Wesley, 
certainly  one  of  England’s  greatest  musicians  in  this 
particiil.ir  branch  of  the  science.  Curious  to  relate,  and 
as  proving  how  the  taste  for  sacred  music  was  bred  in 
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him,  he  acquired  his  first  notion  of  reading,  when  about 
four  years  old,  by  learning  the  words  out  of  Handel’s 
oratorio  of  Samson ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  before 
he  was  six  years  old  he  knew  all  the  airs,  recitatives, 
and  choruses  of  Samson  and  the  Messiah,  both  words 
and  notes,  by  heart.  He  set  himself  to  compose  ora¬ 
torios  before  he  well  knew  how  to  write.  He  first 
composed  an  oratorio  on  Ruth,  the  subject  of  which 
has  been  recently  adopted  by  an  eminent  contempora¬ 
neous  Gcrm.'in  composer.  'I'he  airs  he  made  up  before 
he  was  six,  then  stored  them  up  in  his  memory  till  he 
was  eight,  when  he  wrote,  or  rather  scrawled,  them 
down.  No  one  could  ever  say  how  he  learned  counter¬ 
point  and  harmony  ;  both  seemed  to  have  come  to  him 
intuitively. 

Dr.  Boyce,  a  musician  and  composer  of  church  music, 
was  delighted  with  the  wonderful  little  boy  when  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  at  his  father’s  house,  and  dubbed  him 
“  the  English  IVIozart.”  Having  looked  over  that  asto¬ 
nishing  production  of  juvenile  genius,  Rnth,  he  said  of 
it,  “  These  airs  are  some  of  the  prettiest  that  I  have 
seen  ;  this  boy  writes  by  nature  as  true  a  bass  as  I  can 
by  art  and  study.”  When  the  boy  had  finished  his 
oratorio,  which  he  had  really  composed  at  six  years  of 
age,  though  he  did  not,  because  he  could  not,  write  it 
down  till  he  w'as  eight,  he  made  a  present  of  it  to  the 
doctor,  who  acknowledged  its  receipt  as  follows  : — 
“  To  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley, — Dr.  Boyce’s  compliments 
and  thanks  to  his  very  ingenious  brother  composer, 
Mr.  S.  W.,  and  is  very  much  pleased  and  obliged  by 
the  possession  of  the  oratorio  of  Rnth,  which  he  shall 
preserve  with  the  utmost  care  as  the  most  curious  product 
of  his  musical  library.” 

This  boy,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  organists,  being  frequently  styled  the  Sebastian 
Bach  of  the  organ,  and  composer  of  church  music,  was 
also  a  performer  on  the  violin,  on  which,  when  quite  a 
little  fellow,  he  was  accustomed  to  practise  three  or 
four  hours  daily,  because  he  had  heard  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  great  Italian  violinist  Giardini.  When  he  was 
in  his  tenth  year  he  was  requested  to  compose  a  march 
for  one  of  the  regiments  of  household  troops,  which  he 
did,  and  being  taken  to  St.  James’s-square,  where  the 
Guards  band  then,  as  at  present,  pLayed  from  nine  till 
ten,  he  was  asked,  when  his  piece,  on  which  had  been 
conferred  the  post  of  honour  at  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  was  ended,  if  it  had  been  executed  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  to  which  he  replied  at  once  decisively  in  the 
negative.  It  may  be  imagined  how  all  those  tall,  stal¬ 
wart  bandsmen  of  the  Guards  regiment  relished  having 
such  a  verdict  pronounced  upon  their  performance  by  a 
young  urchin  of  ten  years  old,  and  how  their  contempt 
was  exceeded  by  their  astonishment  when  informed  that 
the  critic  was  the  composer.  He,  however,  went  further, 
and  declared  that  it  was  the  horns  that  were  in  fault, 
and,  having  the  score  submitted  to  him,  actually  pointed 
out  where  the  mistake  had  occurred,  ordering  the  march 
to  be  played  again,  an  edict  to  which  they  submitted. 

As  regards  the  church  music  of  continental  nations, 
the  great  It.alian  musician  Palestrina  may  justly  be  said 


to  stand  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  composers,  not  only 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  even  of  the  present  time, 
his  genius  being  so  much  in  advance  of  his  age  that  his 
musical  compositions  arc  still  gre.atly  used  and  admired, 
and  are  able  to  maintain  their  ground  beside  those  cf 
modern  composers.  His  best  work  is  the  admir.ible 
“  Missa  Marcelli,”  or  “  Pope’s  Mass,”  which  is  to  this 
day  sung  every  Holy  Saturday  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Allegri  is  another  Italian  composer  of  church  music.  He 
belonged  to  the  f  amily  of  the  celebrated  painter  Correggio, 
who  also  bore  the  name  of  Allegri,  and,  like  Palestrina, 
derived  his  fame  from  one  composition,  that  of  the 
“Miserere,”  which  he  composed  expressly  for  the  singers 
in  the  Papal  chapel,  by  whom,  in  succession,  it  has  ever 
since  been  sung  during  Passion  Week.  It  is  not  allowed 
to  be  sung  by  any  other  body  of  singers  but  these  Papal 
choristers,  who  are  trained  to  its  performance.  The  story 
of  Mozart,  who  earnestly  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
great  work,  but  failed  to  obtain  it,  man.aging  to  copy  it 
down  from  memory,  after  hearing  it  once  performed,  is 
well  known.  He  had  n.aivcly  asked  for  a  copy  from  the 
Pope  himself,  who  kindly  assured  him  compliance  with 
his  request  was  impossible,  as  the  piece  was  forbidden 
to  be  copied  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

The  union  of  poetry  and  music  in  the  form  of  dra¬ 
matic  representation  was  first  made  use  of  in  dramas  on 
sacred  subjects,  owing  their  origin  to  the  ancient  “Mys¬ 
teries  and  Moralities,”  a  theatrical  performance  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  stories,  which  was  much  in  vogue  during  the  Middle 
Ages  among  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  long 
before  operas  or  dramas  on  profane  subjects  had  made 
their  appearance.  One  of  these  early  sacred  operas, 
entitled  Adam  and  Eve,  was  produced  at  Hamburg  in 
1678,  by  a  German  composer  named  Thiel.  Previous 
to  this,  however,  Carissimi,  in  Italy,  had  composed  a 
musical  drama  on  the  subject  of  Jephtha’s  daughter, 
which  Handel  subsequently  selected  as  a  theme  for  one 
of  his  sublime  oratorios,  and  which  is  described  as  a 
model  of  clear  and  simple  harmony.  The  Jewish  maiden 
and  her  attendants  going  out  to  meet  her  victorious 
father,  their  fatal  meeting,  the  anguish  of  the  warrior 
and  his  child,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  people,  are  all 
depicted  not  only  with  the  utmost  truth  and  pathos,  but 
powerful  dramatic  effect.  One  chorus  in  p.articular, 
“  Plorate  filial  Israel,”  has  been  adopted  by  Handel  as 
the  theme  of  the  chorus,  “  Hear,  Jacob’s  God  !”  in  his 
oratorio  of  Samson. 

Among  the  early  productions  of  sacred  dramas  set  to 
music  is  the  opera  of  San  Giovanni  Battista,  composed 
by  Stradella,  the  music  of  which  was  of  great  beauty  and 
pathos.  Its  subjects  are  historical,  and  need  no  reference 
here.  The  principal  dramatis  persomt  in  this  work  arc 
St.  John,  Herod,  Herodias,  and  her  daughter  ;  and  the 
music  is  divided  into  airs  and  duets,  interspersed  with 
choruses.  Dr.  Burney  describes  this  work,  in  reference 
to  the  period  when  it  was  composed,  as  admirable,  the 
harmony  being  pure  and  the  melody  graceful,  and  says 
it  is  remarkable  as  being  the  frst  ivork  on  record  of  the 
period  in  which  the  proper  sharps  and  flats  are  placed  at 
the  clif. 
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WE  are  bound  on  a  charitable  mission,  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  look  for  a  hospitable  reception.  The 
girl  we  have  with  us  is  thinly  clad,  and  has  been  poorly 
fed,  and  the  home  is  what  we  may  expect  when  the 
parents,  and  the  mother  especially,  are  given  to  drink. 
Perhaps  the  teetotal  movement  has  its  comic  side,  and  Mr. 
Stiggins,  at  the  “  Brick-lane  Branch,”  &c.,  may  be,  and 
unquestionably  is,  amusing,  but  the  misery  leaping  or 
crawling  out  of  intoxication  is  so  apparent  in  a  poor 
neighbourhood  as  to  check  the  smile.  To  see  mothers 
and  fathers  fuddled  and  muddled  by  liquor,  while  little 
children  roll  in  the  gutter,  and  growing  girls  turn  hungry 
eyes  on  the  devil’s  baits,  is  enough  to  make  the  heart 
sicken  at  vintner  and  maltster,  and  the  publican’s  good 
— or  evil — entertainment  for  man  and  beast.  What  a 
change  for  the  child  we  had  with  us !  Away  from  the 
pestiferous  court  and  the  neglected  village,  away  into 
the  free  fresh  air,  mid  fields  and  other  open  spaces,  and 
towns,  and  manufiteturing  districts,  into  the  very  heart 
of  London  :  a  gigantic  railway  station  a  carriage ;  a 
drive  through  broad  and  narrow  streets,  the  glimpse  of 
a  wondrousiy  big  church,  the  sight  of  a  grand  viaduct, 
then  a  close  neighbourhood,  and  the  Home. 

We  have  reached  a  lofty  building  with  a  fine  but  plain 
frontage,  and  the  son  of  Nimshi  gives  a  vigorous  pull 
at  a  bell.  Two  or  three  fellows  in  moleskin  and  corduroy, 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  hair  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  cropped  by  the  county,  are  lounging  about. 
We  are  in  what  was  once  the  very  rookery  of  crime, 
where  Fagin  taught  his  boys  to  steal,  and  little  Oliver 
was  employed  in  picking  out  the  marks  in  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  “  before  they  went  to  the  w'ash  where 
Nancy  came  and  went,  and  Bill  Sykes  and  his  dog — we 
are  in  a  neighbourhood  made  famous  in  the  Nfivgate 
Calendar,  but  which  once  upon  a  time  was  as  cheerful 
and  as  pleasant  a  spot  as  need  be,  with  a  bishop’s  garden 
close  at  hand,  and  a  rivulet  that  swiftly  ran  towards  the 
silvery  Thames  ;  where  daisies  and  buttercups  grew  up 
and  died;  where  lovers  loved  their  loves,  talking  in  low 
whispers  as  twilight  deepened  into  night,  and  the  crescent 
moon  came  up  and  made  them  think  of  honeymoons, 
silver  and  golden  weddings  yet  in  store. 

We  have  rung  the  wrong  bell,  but  the  mischief  is 
soon  rectified,  and  a  soeur  portiere,  if  we  may  call  her 
so,  has  opened  the  gate,  and  received  us  with  so  much 
of  courtesy  and  kindness  that  our  young  protegee,  trem¬ 
bling,  no  doubt,  a  little  with  excitement,  may  rest  assured 
that  those  who  enter  leave  not  Hope  behind.  Up  a  good 
many  steps, into  a  bright, clean, comfortable  room, and  we 
•are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  matrons.  Kindness  and 
firmness  shine  out  of  her  eyes  ;  she  is  the  very  woman 
who  should  hold  the  place  she  holds  ;  there  is  nothing 
imperious,  there  is  nothing  affected,  in  either  her  speech 
or  movements.  She  addresses  herself  speedily  to  her 
new  charge.  Rather  older  and  taller  than  she  thought. 
She  is  now  giving  her  especial  attention  to  five-and- 
twenty  little  girls  ;  however,  the  child  is  not  to  blame 


for  being  a  trifle  older  and  taller  than  was  expected ;  she 
will  be  made  comfortable ;  she  will  take  care  of  the 
slender  purse*  she  will  see — and  we  may  see  from  her 
half  pondering  look  that  she  is  thinking  about  it  now — 
what  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  clothes  ;  and  now  the 
new  comer  must  be  taken  to  the  kitchen  for  a  dinner, 
and  she  will  see  to  us. 

And  she  does  attend  to  us,  with  a  suavity  which  is 
very  charming;  all  eye  and  ear,  she  is  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  speaks  with  so  much  clearness  and  precision,  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  her.  Here  is  the  room  where 
her  charges  sleep;  there  are  nice  little  iron  bedsteads,  not 
quite  square  to  her  eye,  but  she  puts  them  square  imme¬ 
diately.  From  her  own  private  room  she  can  command 
this  ward,  and  call  up  her  children  in  the  morning. 

Yes,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Refuge — for  it  bears  that  pleasant  name.  It  accommo¬ 
dates  many,  and  is  superintended  by  another  matron, 
every  way  as  well  qualified  for  her  onerous  duties  as  the 
lady  to  w'hom  we  were  first  introduced.  Poor  women  and 
girls  come  here  hard  put  to  it  for  a  night’s  lodging,  old 
clingings  of  respectability  making  them  shrink  from  the 
misery,  vulgarity,  and  contamination  of  the  workhouse 
casual  ward.  If  they  are  respectable — if  the  hospitality 
sought  be  only  for  a  time — if  there  be  a  prospect  of  their 
getting  something  to  do — here  they  are  welcome  ;  there 
is  bread  and  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  coffee 
in  the  evening,  a  clean  comfortable  bed,  and  quiet, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  good  dinner  on  Sunday.  Happily 
chosen  name,  this  Refuge  offers  safe  harbour  to  many 
a  poor,  virtuous  female,  who  without  it  might  be 
driven  to  vice  or  suicide.  Here  the  poor  country  girl, 
far  separated  from  her  friends,  finds  a  home  for  the  time, 
and  those  who  will  advise  and  assist  her  ;  here  the  poor 
needlewoman  out  of  employ  may  be  housed  and  partially 
maintained  until  she  gets  into  work  again.  Here  there 
is  no  pauper  badge,  no  grudging  dole,  but  a  kindly  re¬ 
ception — when  deserved — which  puts  new  heart  into 
the  tried  and  tempted  wanderer,  who  is  reminded  of  Him 
who  knew  what  thirst  and  hunger  meant,  and  who  had 
not  anywhere  to  lay  His  head. 

We  turn  into  a  room  where  some  modest-looking 
young  women  are  busy  sewing.  They  are  servants 
out  of  place,  who  find  a  home  here  until  situ.itions  are 
found  for  them.  It  is  the  rule,  and  a  good  rule  too, 
that  any  one  of  their  number  going  to  a  new  place 
should  have  a  change  of  garments,  and,  therefore,  when 
one  obtains  an  appointment  all  the  rest  are  extra  busy 
in  preparing  her  outfit.  'Fhese  servants  are  invited  to 
the  Home  once  in  six  months,  and  a  very  happy  evening 
they  have. 

We  go  down  to  the  basement  and  look  at  the  kitchens. 
All  the  arrangements  are  admirable.  An  ample  range, 
with  brass  and  copper  polished  bright  as  silver,  and 
everything  as  clean  as  the  proverbial  new  pin.  We 
observe  some  greens  that  are  green,  and  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the  most  accomplished  cook,  and  some  beef 
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that  has  a  most  tempting  aspect.  We  begin  to  talk 
about  things  culinaiy,  and  learn  how  abundantly  chari¬ 
table  are  some  of  our  big  city  firms,  and  how  many 
children  are  daily  fed  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
their  tables.  One  firm  alone  sends  enough  of  broken 
meat  to  feed  a  hundred  young  ones  every  day.  Other 
firms  are  doing  the  like  in  proportion,  and  the  manager 
of  one  of  our  hospitals  forwards  the  gravy-beef,  the 
liquor  from  which  has  been  consumed,  but  which  works 
up  in  a  most  delightful  way  with  other  things.  It  is  the 
gathering  up  of  the  fragments  in  the  way  of  old  clothes 
and  broken  victuals  that  helps  much  to  support  the  place. 
Nothing  is  wasted,  nothing  thrown  away  what  others 
throw  away  and  waste  is  here  utilised  and  put  to  good 
account. 

We  visit  the  schoolroom — very  large,  very  light,  and 
lofty.  There  are  plenty  of  forms  and  desks — at  this  end 
for  the  girls,  at  the  other  end  for  the  boys  ;  here  a 
thousand  or  even  twelve  hundred  children  might  be 
gathered.  There  is  only  one  master  ;  there  is  only  one 
mistress  monitors  are  employed  largely,  and  the  moni¬ 
tors  receive  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  are  thus 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  studies.  What  a  monitor 
the  Artful  Dodger  would  have  made  !  Of  course,  what 
the  monitors  have  to  see  to  is  the  alderman’s  three  r’s — 
reading,  ’riting,  ’rithmctic  they  are  not  entrusted  with 
morals.  But  some  of  them  might  be.  Think  of  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  outcast  class  —  the  pariahs  —  meeting 
together  of  an  evening  for  self-improvement.  I'hey  do 
it  in  the  Refuge.  Young  coster  washes  his  fate  and 
combs  his  hair,  adds  an  extra  nicety  to  his  belcher,  and 
comes  in — paying  his  weekly  penny,  and  so  securing 
independence  and  the  self-respect  which  follows — to 
read  the  papers,  play  his  game  of  draughts,  take  a  turn 
at  the  gymnasia  or  read  an  original  essay,  arguefy  a  little, 
or  declaim.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  that  such  things 
are  ;  if  it  were  not  for  this  Refuge,  Maltby,  the  publican, 
would  be  putting  by  a  few  hundreds  extra,  Ginspinner 
write  his  name  with  an  extra  flourish,  and  the  gaols  be 
fuller.  In  the  school  there  is  wholesome  teaching  going 
on :  look  round  on  the  scholars — they  are  not  oppidans 
or  collegians  -,  they  are  young  regicides  with  their  mother 
tongue,  and  murder  the  Queen’s  English ;  they  are  un¬ 
kempt,  half-clad,  ferrety  in  expression  ;  but  when  they 
begin  to  learn,  rags  and  wretchedness  soon  disappear. 

Here  is  a  light  and  cheerful  room,  and  for  what  may 
this  be  meant  ?  This  is  the  infimts’  school.  Can  we 
fail  to  note  the  old-mannish,  old-womanish  expression 
of  the  children  ?  They  arc  chickens  who  began  to  pick 
up  their  own  living  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched,  but 
who  never  looked  for  shelter  under  the  wings  of  the 
mother  hen,  but  rather  regavded  her  as  a  bird  to  be 
avoided.  The  mistress  of  this  school,  with  so  bright 
and  happy  a  face  that  it  is  like  a  sunbeam  in  the  room, 
speaks  comfortably  to  the  young  chicks  as  they  come 
stealing  in.  The  little  girls  are  going  to  work — not  on 
dol' -clothes — no,  they  have  no  time  for  doMs — but  on 
flannel  petticoats,  which  are  warm  in  winter  weather, 
and  may  be  got  by  saving  farthings  and  exercising  self- 
denial  in  the  way  of  sweets. 

Dolls  !  well,  some  of  the  infants  bring  living  dolls 
with  them  almost  as  big  as  themselves ;  young  “  Molochs” 


almost  insupportable.  Sally  must  look  after  little  Polly, 
and  little  Polly,  with  large  wondering  eyes,  puts  her  fist 
in  her  mouth  and  seems  to  speculate  on  why  she  is 
there ;  perhaps,  for  she  will  cry  sometimes,  she  is  al¬ 
ready  rather  weary  of  life,  and  wants  to  go  to  sleep  and 
end  it.  Well,  for  these  youngsters  there  is  a  Refuge  ! 

Here  is  a  good-sized  room  where  they  can  be  com¬ 
fortably  stowed  away  together,  climbing  or  crawling 
here  and  there  like  emmets  ;  plaj'fully  sliding  down 
smooth  boards,  playing  at  nursery  games,  singing  as 
well  as  they  know  how  about  little  pussy  and  the 
buttercups,  and  clapping  hands  heartily  as  they  celebrate 
the  advantages  of  a  warm  room  over  a  wet  street : — 

"  Tlio  rain  is  fallinj;  very  fast, 

We  can’t  i»et  out  to  play  ; 

But  u  e  are  happy  while  in  school, 

Though  ’tis  a  raiuy  day.” 

There  are  few  of  them  old  enough  to  articulate  the 
words,  but  they  malte  a  tuneful  noise.  One  of  the  girls 
from  the  school  is  the  teacher,  or  rather  let  us  say  nurse, 
and  she  earns  her  eighteenpence  a  week  very  well 
indeed.  It  is  not  always  the  same  girl,  for  this  would 
be  robbing  her  of  her  schooling,  but  of  course  some 
girls  are  better  fitted  for  the  work  than  others,  and  they 
necessarily  get  the  preference.  How  happy  these  chil¬ 
dren  seem  !  They  are  not  in  any  way  embarrassed  by 
abundance  of  playthings  -,  but  they  are  a  good  deal  better 
off  than  the  Lost  Child  as  described  by  Thomas  Hood. 
And  they  play  with  one  another,  and  in  lesson-time 
look  up  demurely  at  the  girl  teacher,  and  are  very  pre¬ 
cise  and  comically  quiet.  It  is  a  delightful  scene,  this 
babies’  nursery — something  like  the  French  creche,  and  a 
real  blessing  to  mothers.  It  saves  the  children  from 
much  hardship,  rescues  many  lives  from  doses  and  over¬ 
doses  of  quieting  mixtures  which  bring  on  the  quiet 
sleep  which  needs  a  coffin  instead  of  a  cradle ;  it  gives 
the  poor  industrious  mothers  the  opportunity  of  getting 
to  work,  and  it  helps  the  older  children  out  of  the 
dreadful  and  deforming  drudgery  of  carrying  about  a 
baby  much  too  heavy  for  them.  After  schooltime  the 
little  sisters  come  to  fetch  their  smaller  charges  at  the 
words  “  All  who  have  babies,  stop  here.” 

But  the  Refuge  does  not  only  look  after  the  children, 
it  casts  its  friendly  ray  of  inviting  light  to  the  mothers  ; 
and  there  on  certain  nights  in  the  week  meet  mothers 
and  grandmothers — not  at  all  like  Eunice  and  Lois — 
who  know  not  how  to  patch  a  ragged  petticoat  or  darn 
a  stocking.  But  they  are  walling  enough  to  learn,  only 
show"  them  how,  give  them  encouraging  w'ords,  lift  them 
out  of  the  wretched  ways  of  the  beggars,  and  let  them 
feel  that  Earth  and  Heaven  help  those  who  will  help 
themselves.  You  well-nurtured  daughters,  and  W'cll- 
cducated,  well-circumstanced  mothers,  full  of  the  pro¬ 
prieties  and  the  novelties  of  fashion,  it  were  well  for 
you  to  see  these  blear-eyed  women  taking  their  lessons 
in  making  “  unwomanly  rags  ”  decent  and  tidy,  to  see 
the  value  of  a  tattered  garment,  and  how,  by  stitching, 
cutting,  and  contriving,  it  seems  that  something  may  be 
made  from  nothing. 

Suppose  we  leave  the  women’s  side,  and  take  a  hasty 
glimpse  at  the  men.  Here  is  an  excellent  refuge,  light, 
clean,  healthful,  and  thoroughly  warm.  Each  inmate 
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has  his  hammock  and  a  couple  of  rugs.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  devices  ingeniously  wrought,  and  with 
striking  mottoes  and  appropriate  texts,  executed,  so  we 
are  informed  by  our  courteous  and  intelligent  guide — 
whose  heart  is  evidently  thoroughly  full  of  the  good 
work — by  a  skilled  artist  who  found  a  resting-place  in 
the  Refuge  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  ile  was 
thankful,  and  he  did  what  he  could.  There  is  bright 
colour  and  graceful  design  ;  it  is  not 

“  A  wall  80  Wank, 

Mv  shadow  I  thank 
i’or  Boinotimos  falling  there,” 

but  really  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  mural  decoration, 
hlany,  many  thoroughly  respectable  men  have  sought 
and  found  relief  in  the  Refuge,  and  have  been  assisted 
to  win  back  their  way  to  the  position  from  which, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  have  fallen. 

Altogether  this  Refuge  is  a  refuge.  There  is  preach¬ 
ing — simple,  earnest  Bible  talk,  not  by  professional 
ministers  but  laymen,  on  Sundays — talk  that  has  led 
many  a  poor  weary  soul  to  find  shelter  under  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  The  Refuge  is  the 
F'ield-lane  Ragged  Schools,  Servants’  Home,  and  Night 
Refuge  for  the  Homeless  Poor,  Little  SafFron-hill,  Far- 
ringdon-road,  E.C.  The  managers  are  always  happy  to 
see  company.  They  are  at  home  every  day,  and  the  visitor 
will  find  no  Blue  (Camber  closed  against  her.  She  can 
see  the  children,  see  what  is  done  from  “  kitchen  to 
attic there  is  no  reservation  or  attempt  at  disguise, 
and  you  are  invited,  after  your  inspection  is  ended,  to 
write  your  opinion  in  the  visitors’  book. 

We  can  imagine  but  one  verdict  when  you  have  seen 
what  is  doing  and  what  has  been  done.  It  is  a  good, 
brave  business,  presided  over  by  noblemen  in  all  senses  of 
the  term — Shaftesbury  and  Argy’ll.  It  has  been  gradually 
doing  a  gre.at  work  among  the  very  pcx)r  for  cight-and- 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions. 


Can  you,  dear  reader,  do  nothihg  to  help  on  the  good 
work  ?  Satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  a  good  work  ;  you  will 
not  be  challenged  to  give  on  account  of  that — and,  satis¬ 
fied,  give  some  help  to  the  helpless.  We  remember  a 
poor  little  child’s  remark ;  when  the  mother  was  in  penury 
it  heard  her  say,  “  No ;  I  have  not  even  a  crust  for  the 
baby,”  “  Crust,  ny  rrumh,  or  anything."  Everything  is 
welcome  at  the  Refuge.  They  want  broken  meats, 
stale  bread,  dripping,  cold  vegetables,  anything — it  all 
helps.  They  want  cast-ofF  garments,  never  mind  how 
old  and  shabby,  they  will  all  be  made  to  answer  some 
useful  purpose.  They  are  glad  to  get  newspapers,  and 
periodicals,  and  books  for  the  young  men  of  the  institute 
and  the  poor  to  read.  They  would  not  at  all  object  to 
some  toys  for  the  baby  children  to  play  with,  and  slates 
and  schoolbooks  for  the  scholars.  It  is  well  to  give 
money.  Cheques  are  acceptable,  and  a  bit  of  gold,  or 
piece  of  silver,  will  be  put  to  good  account.  It  is  all 
voluntary ;  they  want  nothing  that  comes  with  a  grudge ; 
the  High  One  loveth  the  cheerful  giver,  and,  however 
little  it  be,  given  generously  it  is  welcome  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  once  upon  a  time  sat  over  against  an  alms- 
box,  and  commended  not  the  rich,  who  cast  in  of  their 
abundance,  but  rather  the  poor  widow  who  gave  her 
last  farthing. 

There  is  a  wondrous  pleasure  in  giving.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Pleasant  to  think  some 
poor  bairn  has  been  warmed  and  filled  at  my  cost  to¬ 
day  ;  some  baby  fingers  have  rejoiced  over  a  toy  of  my 
giving ;  some  tired  brain  has  been  refreshed  by  the 
reading  of  a  healthful  book  which  I  presented ;  and  I 
have  done  my  little,  small  though  it  be,  to  give  shelter 
and  refreshment  to  the  homeless  and  helpless.  It  is 
good  to  do  good,  and  it  is  never  overlooked  or  forgotten 
by  Him  who  went  about  dtnng  good,  and  whose  genius 
and  spirit  animate  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
grand  and  godlike  work  of  benevolence. 


THE  COMING  MONTH. 


I^HE  Earth  is  waking  at  the  voice  of  May, 

The  new  grass  bri^itens  by  the  trodden  way. 
The  woods  wave  welcoiae  to  the  sweet  spring  day. 
And  the  sea  is  growo^  summer  blue  ; 

But  fairer,  sweeter,  than  the  smiling  sky. 

Or  bashful  violet  with  tender  eye. 

Is  she  whose  love  for  me  will  never  die — 

I  love  you,  darling,  only  you  ! 

Yea,  friendships  falter  when  misfortunes  frown. 
The  blossoms  vanish  when  the  leaves  turn  brown. 
The  shells  lie  stranded  when  the  tide  goes  down, 
But  you,  dear  heart,  are  ever  true. 


The  grass  grows  greenest  when  the  rain-drops  fall. 
The  vine  clasps  closest  to  the  crumbling  wall. 

So  love  blooms  sweetest  under  sorrow’s  thrall — 

I  love  you,  darling,  only  you  ! 

The  early  robin  may  forget  to  sing. 

The  loving  mosses  may  refuse  to  cling. 

Or  the  brook  to  tinkle  at  the  call  of  spring. 

But  you,  dear  heart,  are  ever  true. 

Let  your  silver  mingle  with  your  curls  of  gold. 

Let  the  years  grow  dreary  and  the  world  wax  old. 
But  the  love  I  bear  for  you  will  ne’er  grow  cold — 
I  love  you,  darling,  only  you. 
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THE  APRIL  FASHIONS. 


Indoor  and  Walking  Toilets. 


for  while  the  Parisian  season  of  gaieties  is  on  the  wane 
and  expiring  at  Easter,  the  London  season  is  about  to 
commence,  and  the  question  of  evening  toilets  and 
coiffures  is  no  small  one. 


April  is  a  busy  time  for  Fashion  reporters,  there  are 
so  many  things  to  look  at  and  describe.  There  are 
indoor  toilets,  fresh  and  simple,  and  the  new  walking 
costumes  •,  new  bonnets,  new  mantles.  Nor  is  this  all, 
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we  have  hitherto  seen  ;  the  favourite  tints  are  alezan, 
periwinkle,  Parmese  violet,  almond-green,  Mexican  blue, 
scabiosa,  sultan  and  garnet  red,  marine  blue,  olive- 
green,  verdigris,  Russian  and  felt  grey,  violine  —  a 


To  b^in,  then,  with  the  new  materials,  we  have 
rarely  seen  such  a  splendid  collection  of  faille  silks  as 
those  exhibited  this  spring.  In  spite  of  some  attempts 
to  bring  back  into  fashion  figured  and  brocaded  tissues. 


159. — ^Walking  Toilets. 


the  plain  self-coloured  silks  are  still  the  most  in  favour 
— the  most  distingue  of  all  materials. 

The  pure  and  beautiful  tone  of  colour  of  these  faille 
silks  is  incomparably  more  soft  and  brilliant  than  any 


beautiful  mauve — and  for  the  evening,  pearl-grey,  silver- 
grey,  coral  red,  rose-colour,  Chinese  pink,  water-of-the- 
Nile  green,  pale  blue,  buttercup-colour,  flesh-colour, 
salmon<olour,  peach  blossom,  Vesuvius  red,  nasturtium 
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and  dawn  colour,  a  pale  orange.  All  these  beautiful 
tints  arc  also  reproduced  in  i  nipi'  de  i  hine,  which  is  more 
fashionable  than  ever. 

A  thinner  kind  of  silk  material  much  in  vogue  is  toiU' 
Hnhviaise.  This  is  unbleached  silk,  or  else  it  is  white 
with  satin  stripes  of  any  colour. 

In  fancy  materials  we  see,  as  usual,  several  kinds  of 
mohair,  which  go  by  the  name  of  sultanc,  hrilhintinc,  and 
h-cziHitc.  These  arc  self-coloured,  shot  of  two  tints,  or 
striped.  There  arc  few  of  the  new  materials  with 
patterns. 

Granite  crape,  which  is  rather  rough  to  touch,  is  also 
a  new  material  which  will  make  up  prettily  into  flounces 
and  flutings. 

Chalis,  Valencias/, and  the  numerous  collection  of 
^risAlls,  always  so  U'^cful  for  demi-toilette  dresses,  arc 
also  pretty  and  elcgaint ;  while  in  lighter  materials  we 
have  grenadines,  gaze  de  Chambery,  crystal  gauze, 
marquise  gauze,  and  taifetalinc,  a  very  soft  and  transpa¬ 
rent  sort  of  silk  gauze. 

The  fresh  clement  of  simplicity  brought  into  \\\cgrajid 
m'jiide  simultaneously  with  the  recent  changes  in  our 
political  world,  has  not  as  yet  triumphed  at  masse,  but  it 
has  brought  a  contrast,  and  it  may  ultimately  win  the 
day.  Our  gra/tdes  dames  will  then  no  longer  copy  their 
fashions  from  celebrities  of  the  dimi-moude,  and  will 
jicrhaps  understand  at  last  that  their  beauty  as  well  as 
their  dignity  has  everything  to  gain  by  relying  on  their 
own  taste  and  tact  for  the  choice  of  their  toilets. 

After  the  eccentric  and  elaborate  costumes  of  the 
winter,  we  seem  likely  to  return  to  a  comparative  calm 
in  foshions  and  trimmings.  Walking  toilets  will  bo 
.'ImpliHed,  and  it  is  probable  the  round  hat  will  become 
the  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  complete  costume.  For 
no  doubt  the  costume,  as  the  phrase  is,  will  remain  in 
favour  for  the  spring  and  summer.  It  allows,  indeed, 
of  a  great  variety  in  shape  and  trimming.  The  short, 
loose  padefot  and  the  tight-fitting  casaque  will  both  be 
till  w  orn — the  former  more  suitable  for  the  spring,  and 
the  latter  for  the  summer,  when  it  is  so  much  more  cool 
and  comfortable  to  have  but  osie  bodice  cither  for  indoor 
or  out-of-door  wear. 

For'onal  taste  has  never  been  so  apparent  in  the 
f.r  ’.lions  as  at  the  present  moment.  Each  lady  dresses 
.according  to  her  ow  n  fimey.  And  tastes  are  so  different 
t’tat  a  dress  ball  very  much  resembles  a  fiincy  ball,  for 
historical  costumes,  more  or  less  altered  and  modified, 
acre  now,  a.s  wo  have  already  said,  preferred  to  all  others 
’ey  our  Clegautes. 

While  so  many  dresses  arc  remarkable  by  their  rich 
and  elaborate  trimmings,  ethers  are  no  less  striking  by 
their  extreme  simplicity. 

As  for  using  powder  for  ball  coifTurcs,  ladies  have 
nait  yet  come  to  an  cnieutc  cor  dude  upon  th.e  point.  This 
diffcivnae  of  opinion  is  not  of  rcucnt  date :  it  is  now 
more  than  eight  year;,  ago  since  it  was  tr.uught  to  intro- 
I’ure  once  more  in  the  female  toilet  that  ;  Imost  imper- 
I  'ptlble  /-i  d  dcp:::d,-e  which  wcu  so  successfully  practised 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

0;ie  day  a  celebrated  coiffeur  was  consulting  Leon 
Gozian  on  tlte  subject ;  this  was  for  the  author  the 
occ..  ion  to  mal^e  one  of  those  witty  anwers  with  which 


he  ever  was  so  ready.  “  I  am  very  fond  of  powder,” 
said  he ;  “it  becomes  a  woman  just  as  wings  become 
an  angel.  Powder  is  something  superfluous,  strange, 
monstrous  perhaps,  but  it  is  bewitching,  just  like  the 
folds  of  lace,  which  are  to  a  woman  what  its  softest 
down  is  to  the  bird.”  “  You  think,  then.  Monsieur 
Gozlan,  that  man  is  born  to  be  powdered  ?”  “  Perhaps 
heads  were  not  created  to  be  powdered,”  answered 
Gozlan,  “  but  who  would  dare  to  say  that  legs  were  any 
the  more  created  for  breeches,  feet  for  shoes,  or  shoul¬ 
ders  for  those  dull  trappings  called  coats,  waistcoats, 
jackets  ?  Or  a  woman’s  body  for  crinolines,  or  her  hair 
for  pomades  ?  Now  if  all  these  are  now  recognised  as 
both  useful  and  in  some  measure  ornamental,  why 
should  not  powder  be  accepted  for  ladies,  just  as  well 
as  flowers,  jewels,  diamonds,  and  above  all,  false 
chignons  ?” 

On  the  strength  of  this  somewhat  fiinciful  theory,  the 
coiffeur  went  and  undertook  a  most  energetic  campaign 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  powder.  But  all  his  efforts, 
though  often  repeated,  were  in  vain.  And  even  now 
powder  is  an  exception  and  not  a  general  rule  in  the 
female  toilet. 

Hardly  fifteen  or  twenty  fair  ladies  were  powdered 
in  the  last  grand  official  receptions  of  the  winter. 
Ladies  understood  that  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  there  was 
too  great  a  melange  in  the  crowd  to  admit  of  the  stylish 
powdered  coiffure.  It  is  only  in  more  select  and  less 
numerous  assemblies  that  the  princely  fashion  can  show 
itself  to  advantage.  It  is,  indeed,  a  souvenir  of  a  period 
when  the  noblesse  and  bourgeoisie  were  divided  by  insupe¬ 
rable  barriers  of  caste  and  prejudice. 

There  is  certainly  one  improvement  in  modern  ball 
dresses  :  they  are  not  so  outrageously  low  as  they  have 
been  during  the  last  few  years.  There  is  a  reaction  on 
that  point,  and  ce  nest  pas  irop  tot,  and  excess  on  the 
wrong  side  had  been  steadily  on  the  increase  for  many 
seasons  past. 

The  high  dress  of  the  young  Madame  OHivicr,  worn 
at  the  Tuilerics,  vvas  quite  an  event,  but  we  doubt 
whether  such  an  innovation  was  consistent  with  real 
elegance.  Of  an  evening  the  high  dress  is  not  becoming. 
We  cannot  dispense  with  low  dresses  at  a  bail,  but  a  low 
dress  is  not  really  pretty  unless  it  be  modest  and  discreet. 
To  conciliate  all  things,  many  ladies  of  taste  have  decided 
upon  adopting  cloudlike  scarfs  of  white  or  coloured 
gauze,  which  will  be  tied  at  the  back  upon  the  skirt. 
The  shoulders,  bosom,  and  arms  will  thus  be  veiled 
over  in  the  most  graceful  fashion.  Individual  taste  and 
elegance  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  these  scarfs.  In  the  ball-room,  the  light  gauze 
draperies  of  various  colours  arc  sure  to  be  most  effective 
and  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  lively  motions 
and  intricate  mazes  of  the  dance. 

We  have  already  admired  the  very  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  scarf-like  tunics  of  crape  de  chine  over  silk 
dresses.  The  crape  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  silk  ; 
this  makes  up  very  elegant  toilets  for  the  opera  or 
concerts. 

Tulle  dresses  trimmed  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
beautifully  imitated  from  nature,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  modern  ball  toilets.  The  coiffure  is  always 
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made  to  correspond.  One  of  these  parures  was  com¬ 
posed  of  garlands  of  laburnum  blossoms  ;  the  coitfure 
was  a  diadem  of  the  same  flowers,  the  gracetul  sprays 
of  which  were  disposed  as  feathers  in  a  most  novel  and 
elegant  manner. 

Another  remarkably  becoming  coiffure  was  composed 
of  sprays  of  gardenia ;  one  spray  trailed  at  the  back, 
with  long  bronzed  aquatic  letives ;  the  blossoms  were  white 
and  pink,  and  formed  a  small  coronet  in  front.  Gold 
foliage  and  fruit  are  also  plentifully  mixed  with  flowers 
in  garlands  and  coiffures. 

lint  one  of  the  most  eccentric  ornaments  of  the  sort 
we  have  seen  is  that  of  branches  of  red  cactus,  with  its 
prickly  leaves  faithfully  copied  from  nature.  This  was 
worn  by  a  beautiful  American.  The  tribe  of  Yankee 
beauties  has,  in  fact,  acquired  much  celebrity  in  Paris 
during  the  past  winter  for  their  elegance  and  their  toilets, 
always  of  an  exceedingly  rich,  it  rather  fast,  character. 

The  spring  races  have  already  been  the  occasion  of  a 
great  display  of  new  prhitcnithv  fashions.  Curiosity 
was  especially  excited  on  the  subject  of  new  bonnets, 
which  were  then  expected  to  make  their  appearance. 
Nor  was  this  expectation  disappointed,  for  there  was 
indeed  a  great  variety  of  new  models,  though  whether 
they  will  ultimately  be  adopted  for  the  season  yet  remains 
to  be  proved. 

From  the  notes  and  hasty  sketches  in  our  pocket-book 
we  transcribe  the  following  descriptions,  though  we 
scarcely  hope  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  these  fanciful 
chapiaux  to  the  minds  of  our  fair  readers  until  our  artist’s 
pencil  comes  to  our  aid. 

First,  then,  a  pretty  bonnet  of  Fnglish  straw,  oval  in 
shape,  with  a  small  turned-up  border  at  the  back, 
with  a  scarf  of  pink  crape  de  chine  tastefully  arranged 
on  the  border,  with  a  large  bow  in  front,  and  a  long 
fringed  lappet  falling  at  the  back.  One  beautiful  full¬ 
blown  rose  is  placed  within  the  folds  of  the  crape.  Just 
under  the  front  border  there  is  a  bandeau  of  black  velvet 
with  a  large  rosette  in  the  middle.  The  strings  are  also 
of  black  velvet. 

Then  a  rice-straw  bonnet ;  the  shape  is  high  in  the 
centre,  and  turned  up  both  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
Fxactly  on  the  top  there  is  a  trimming  of  bows  of  blue 
ribbon,  above  which  is  placed  a  large  bunch  of  white 
morn  daisies  with  small  spray  of  foliage  trailing  at  the 
side.  Wide  strings  of  blue  ribbon  are  fastened  in  front, 
while  lappets  of  the  same  fall  at  the  back. 

A  Froufrou  bonnet,  also  of  a  round  shape,  made  of 
black  lace  ;  a  wide  rose-coloured  ribbon  is  arranged  upon 
the  front  border  and  continued  into  strings  too  wide  to 
be  tied  into  a  bow,  and  falling  like  scarfs  in  front.  Just 
in  the  centre  of  the  border  there  is  a  very  large  bow  of 
black  satin,  placed  with  the  loops  upwards,  and  at  the 
back  the  lace  is  put  on  in  high  flutings  which  show  above 
this  satin  bow  -,  a  pink  camelia  is  placed  on  one  side. 

Then  there  are  silk  bonnets  such  as  have  not  been  seen 
for  years.  These  have  a  crown  and  border,  and  would 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  bonnet  of  former  days, 
were  it  not  in  all  so  extremely  small  but  it  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  leaving  the  cars  c]uite  uncovered. 
One,  we  noticed,  was  of  grey  silk,  trimmed  with  white 
blonde  ;  curled  fearhers  of  the  same  shade  of  grey  fell 


over  the  crown  at  the  back.  The  wide  grey  ribbon 
strings  put  on  outside,  very  near  the  crown,  were  tied 
in  front  into  a  large  bow. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  the  crape  de  chine 
bonnet,  the  success  of  which  is  very  great. 

The  Ondine  bonnet  of  crape  de  chine  and  satin  seems 
meant  to  imitate  the  towering  coiffures  of  ladies  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  forms  in  front  a  very  high  bandeau, 
cut  out  in  small  square  tabs  at  the  top,  and  bound 
with  satin  of  the  same  colour.  Above  this  bandeau 
appears  a  very  large  curled  feather,  laid  across  the  top 
of  the  chapeau.  A  wide  crape  de  chine  scarf  is  laid 
across  the  back  part  of  this  coiffure,  and  continued  in 
long  lappets  in  front. 

'Fhere  are  also  bonnets  of  tulle  and  crape  de  chine. 
The  tulle  is  arranged  in  narrow  flutings.  There  is  a 
border  of  plain  crape  round  the  edge,  a  large  bow  of 
the  same,  with  fringe  lappet,  on  one  side,  and  wide 
scarf  lappets,  also  of  crape,  edged  with  narrow  silk 
fringe. 

Flats  are  either  round  or  oval.  They  have  high 
crowns,  but  no  brim  to  speak  of ;  all  the  trimming  is 
put  on  at  the  top,  and  towers  as  high  as  possible.  For 
instance,  a  white  straw  hat :  a  full  ruche  of  black 
ribbon  is  put  on  so  as  to  cover  all  the  centre  of  the  hat, 
leaving  only  a  small  part  of  the  white  brim  visible,  and 
just  in  the  middle  a  large  bunch  of  roses  is  pLaced  to 
crown  the  whole.  Wide  scarf  lappets  of  lose-coloured 
crape  de  chine  fall  at  the  back. 

Or,  again,  a  bonnet  of  Brussels  straw.  A  large  bow 
of  wide  green  ribbon  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  above 
this  a  bunch  of  white  chrysanthemums,  a  trailing  spray 
of  which  falls  at  the  back,  with  lappets  of  the  green 
ribbon. 

Or  a  round  hat  of  brown  grosgrain  silk,  the 
centre  part  arranged  in  bouillons,  edged  with  a  narrow 
quilling  ;  the  border  of  brown  velvet,  with  a  large  bow 
and  lappets  of  the  same  at  the  back.  In  front,  just 
above  the  velvet  border,  the  brilliant  head  of  a  small 
humming-bird,  and  a  tuft  of  heron’s  feathers  thrown 
back  over  the  crown. 

Among  the  new  costumes  which  appeared  at  the  last 
races  we  admired  one  of  nasturtium-coloured  Irish 
poplin  and  black  silk.  The  under-skirt,  of  popliii,  was 
trimmed  with  a  gimp  border  and  with  black  lace. 
Upon  this  skirt  there  was  another  much  shorter  one, 
of  black  silk.  It  was  gathered  at  the  sides,  under  wide 
lappets,  edged  with  lace.  A  short  jacket  of  black  silk, 
lined  with  crimson,  completed  the  toilet :  it  was  slit 
open  at  the  back  and  sides,  and  trimmed  with  gimp  and 
black  lace.  The  wide  open  sleeves  were  ornamented  to 
correspond. 

Also  a  costume  of  green  silk  shot  with  grey.  The 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  one  deep  gathered  flounce,  .above 
which  there  are  flve  small  ones.  These  flounces  are 
alternately  green  and  grey.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt 
simulates  a  small  rounded  apron,  trimmed  round  with 
green  and  grey  llutings.  At  the  hack  the  skirt  is  putfed 
out  under  three  wide  lappets,  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  front  part.  'Fhe  mantle  is  a  loose  p;iletot, 
much  larger  in  front  than  at  the  back,  and  with  wide 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  flutings. 


match  with  the  dress.  The  lappets  fall  over  the  puffed-  with  small  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  is  in 
out  touniure  of  the  dress.  These  habits  will  not,  we  very  great  favour.  The  ends  of  the  velvet  are  finished 

think,  become  a  general  fashion  ;  they  are  too  eccentric  off  with  small  tassels.  The  velvet  parure  looks  well 
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Other  costumes  have  mantles  very  much  in  the  shape 
of  coats,  with  lappets  at  the  back.  These  are  called 
Louis  XV.  habits.  They  are  made  of  velvet  or  silk  to 


to  please  all  ladies,  besides  which,  they  only  look  pretty 
when  made  of  rich  materials  and  trimmed  with  lace. 
The  fashion  of  velvet  necklets  and  bracelets  inlaiil 


160. — Bride’s  and  Bridesmaid’s  Toilet 
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with  the  ojwn  bodice  and  wide  sleeves  of  modern  toilets.  One  new  tissue,  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Malle 
They  require  no  locket,  being  sufficiently  ornamental  in  des  Indes,  is  destined  to  a  signal  success.  It  is  the 
themselves.  “  Crepeline,”  a  fabric  rather  thicker  than  China  crape. 


16 1. — New  Summer  Mantles. 


The  Malle  des  Indes,  Nos.  24  and  26,  Passage  but  quite  as  soft  and  silky.  Its  grain  is  rich,  its  various 

Verdeau,  has  just  received  its  assortment  of  spring  colours  are  of  the  brightest  and  most  chatmant,  and  yet 

novelties.  They  are  real  marvels  of  freshness  and  taste.  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to  be  accessible  to  all.  Its 
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changing  hues  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  sun.  The  ^lalle 
des  Indes  owns  no  limit  to  its  creative  powers.  That 
establishment  has  now  on  sale  twilled  foulards  ot  incom¬ 
parable  richness  and  beauty,  which  make  charming 
costumes  for  dress  or  dishabille,  according  to  the  colour 
chosen. 

With  the  twilled  foulard  and  the  crepeline  for  a  draped 
second  skirt,  charming  spring  toilets  are  made.  All  the 
newest  and  finest  dyes  are  represented  in  the  stock  of 
the  Malle  des  Indes — the  new  greys  and  greens,  the  Nile 
green,  the  sea-blue,  ash  and  pink,  caroubier,  cpieon’s 


train  skirt  is  open  in  front  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  plaiting  of  silk.  A  ruche  of  satin  and  lace 
entirely  surrounds  this  tunic  skirt.  Bodice  open  in  front 
and  showing  a  chemisette  of  tulle,  with  collarette  and 
jabot  of  lace.  The  trimming  simulates  a  long  casaque 
behind,  which  forms  a  third  skirt  to  the  dress.  Sleeves 
open  at  the  wrist  and  trimmed  with  point  d’Angleterre 
and  a  ruche  of  satin.  Coiffure  composed  of  four  small 
bandeaux  divided  so  that  it  forms  eight ;  the  side  hair  is 
raised  up  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  head.  A  thick 
torsade  forms  the  chignon.  The  tuft  of  llowers  is 


ib2. — Walking,  Infant’s,  and  Nurse’s  Toilets. 


hair,  currant,  duck-green — all  beautiful  tints.  In  point  of 
simple  dresses  intended  for  young  ladies,  there  is  an 
unequalled  choice  of  narrow  and  broad  stripes,  of  all 
colours,  bright  or  pale,  on  a  white  ground. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Bride’s  Toilet. — Dress  of  white  silk,  with  two 
skirts  ;  the  first  skirt  is  trimmed  in  front  with  bouquets 
placed  on  insertion  of  point  d’Angleterre ;  the  second 


placed  above  the  veil,  and  the  other  on  each  side  under¬ 
neath. 

Bridesmaid’s  Toilet. — Dress  of  grey  and  blue  silk  ; 
six  flounces  are  placed  alternately  round  the  bottom  of 
the  first  skirt.  Tunic  of  grey  silk  bordered  with  a  blue 
ruche  and  forming  a  second  skirt.  Pointe-d  bodice  of 
blue  silk.  Casaque  of  grey  silk,  with  revers  and  ruches 
of  blue  silk  ;  long  page  sleeves  of  grey  lined  with  blue  -, 
tight  under-sleeves.  Collarette  and  cuffs  of  lace.  Toquet 
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hat  of  blue  silk  composed  of  a  flat  plaiting  forming  a 
border,  and  a  straight  ruche.  Bunches  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  are  placed  on  tlve  top  of  the  hat.  Bow  of  lace. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  between  8  and 
12  Years  Old  in  rose-coloured  silk  trimmed  with 
black  velvet.  The  first  skirt  is  plaited  behind  and 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  velvet  round  the  bottom. 
Second  skirt,  forming  an  apron  in  front,  is  looped  up 
behind  into  a  pufF.  The  bodice  is  open  and  edged  with 
a  fluting  of  Valenciennes  lace-,  the  velvet  trimming  forms 
a  casac]ue  page  sleeves  and  under-sleeves  of  muslin. 
Oval  hat  with  turned-up  brim,  adorned  with  a  tuft  of 
rose-coloured  feathers  placed  on  the  top. 

description  of  our  coloured  patterns, 
hand  banner-screen  in  point  lace, 

E.XPREESLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 
BY  MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER,  I  2  5,  OXFORD  STREET. 

MaUr'tah  :  l  /Mini  point  lace  braid  ;  I  bank  point  lace  cord  ; 
Messrs.  lEaltcr  Kvans  and  Co's  Mecklenburg  thread.  No.  1 6 
and  20  ;  white  cord  edging. 

'I'his  beautiful  hand  banner-screen  will  be  quickly 
and  easily  worked  by  those  ladies  who  have  already 
learnt  the  point  lace  stitches  given  in  Mdme.  Goubaud’s 
Point  Lace  Book.  The  braid  is  tacked  down  as  there 
directed,  the  inner  edges  being  drawn  in  by  a  whipping- 
thread.  The  outlines  are  filled  in  by  point  d’Espagne, 
point  de  Bruxelles,  point  de  Venise,  point  d’Angleterre, 
Sorrento  bars,  English  wheels,  Mechlin  wheels,  point 


de  Grecqtie,  point  Turque,  point  de  Cordova,  point 
Braban^on,  d’Alcncon  bars,  and  Spanish  rosettes.  The 
Maltese  cross  in  the  centre  has  raised  squares  worked 
in  salin  stitch  upon  the  braid  at  regular  intervals.  The 
cross  portions  are  filled  by  point  de  Bruxelles,  upon 
which  Mechlin  wheels  and  Valenciennes  stitch  are 
worked  :  the  remaining  parts  are  filled  by  Mechlin 
wheels  and  Venetian  bars.  'I'he  entire  groundwork  is 
composed  of  Raleigh  bars.  A  point  lace  cord  is  closely 
sewn  on  all  the  outlines,  the  cross  only  excepted.  The 
banner-screen  is  made  up  with  a  white  cord  gimp 
edging,  and  should  be  mounted  upon  coloured  satin. 

I'ull  directions  for  working  the  above-named  stitches 
will  be  found  in  Madame  Goubaud’s  Point  Lace  Book, 
price  IS.,  post-free  14  stamps. 

THE  ROYAL  STUART  TARTAN  FOR  OTTOM.AN  OR  SOFA  PILLOW. 

Materials  :  ^  of  canvas  ;  ^  oz.  of  light  yellow  double  wool ; 
oz.  ind  shade  ;  oz.  '^rd  shade  ;  ^  oz.  .\ih  shade  ;  oz. 
scarlet;  1  oz.  green;  oz.  black;  a  few  needlefuls  of  white  and  blue. 

This  pattern  is  worked  in  leviathan  and  common  cross- 
stitch,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  novelties  we  have  seen 
for  some  time,  as  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Royal 
Stuart  clan.  Our  pattern  represents  one  quarter  of  the 
ottoman.  If  required  for  a  footstool  it  should  be  worked 
on  fine  canvas  with  single  wool. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30*  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden,  supplies  the  above  materials  for  5s.  8d. ; 
postage,  qd.  ;  commencing  pattern,  is.  extra. 


COD-LIVER  OIL. 


SO  many  oils  are  sold  under  this  title,  differing  widely  in 
colour,  smell,  and  taste,  that  unless  a  particular  kind  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  expiessly  ordered  by  one’s  doctor,  the  patient 
is  almost  as  puzzled  as  if  a  sewing-machine  was  the  object  in 
view. 

'Fhe  qualities  required  in  this  admirable  medicine  are  three, 
jiureness,  sweetness,  and  clearness ;  and  one  quality  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  other,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
description  of  the  process,  as  conducted  by  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  chemists  in  England,  that  of  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Co.,  Ox  fold-street. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  principally  procured  from  the  liver  of  the 
common  cod  fish  {Gadus  morrhua).  As  soon  as  the  fish  is 
opened,  the  livers  are  sent  to  the  manufacturers’,  where  they  are 
carefully  examined,  and  all  diseased  and  “  jxior”  livers  rejected- 
They  arc  thoroughly  washed  in  sevenal  waters  and  cut  ojien, 
and  any  faulty  portions  removed  entirely.  In  choosing  livers 
for  this  purpose,  jirefercnce  is  given  to  the  large  full-looking 
liv  ers,  as  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  oil. 

When  completely  cleansed,  the  cid-livers  arc  placed  in  a 
pan,  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  jacket,  and  heated  carefully 
by  means  of  steam  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  1 20  deg. 
Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  at  which  the  oil  is  expressed 
is  of  great  importance,  for  the  lower  the  temperature  to  which 
the  liver  is  submitted,  the  paler  and  sweeter  in  taste  will  be  the 
oil,  provided  that  the  livers  arc  quite  fresh.  As  above  stated, 
they  should  be  less  than  a  day  old. 

The  whole  time  the  livers  are  subjected  to  heat  they  arc 
stirred  with  a  wooden  stirrer.  As  the  oil  rises  it  is  collected 
.'.cid  strained,  and  placed  in  large  jars  in  a  cool  place  until  the 
stearine  has  sejiarated.  This  separation  is  due  to  the  component 
puts  of  oil  being  oiline  and  stearine — the  oiline  is  the  oil  pur 


et  simple,  the  stearine  is  the  grosser  matter,  which  is  used  for 
cahdlc-making,  5cc.  When  the  large  jars  of  cod-liver  oil  are 
required  for  use,  the  contents  are  filtered  through  a  strainer 
shaped  like  a  jelly-bag,  jilaced  in  an  air-tight  receptacle.  Wlien 
thus  filtered  the  oil  is  clear,  colourless,  and  jxfrfectly  sweet  to 
the  taste  and  smell.  It  is  really  pure  cod-liver  oil,  and  it  is 
then  drawn  off  into  bottles  for  sale. 

On  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Norway  cod  is  caught 
in  large  quantities,  over  thirty  millions  of  cod-fish  being  annually 
caught,  dried,  and  salted  for  the  various  markets.  The  livers 
of  these  fish  are  collected  in  barrels  and  converted  into  oil 
when  brought  to  shore  ;  but  as  it  often  occurs  that  days,  and 
even  weeks,  elapse  before  the  oil-making  process  is  begun,  the 
livers  are  tainted,  and  give  to  the  oil  a  light  brown  colour  and 
a  disagreeable  odour.  Formerly  the  cod-liver  oil  of  commerce 
was  obtained  by  the  crude  process  of  fermentation  or  putre¬ 
faction,  the  livers  being  thrown  into  barrels  and  allowed  to 
decompose.  As  the  oil  rose  to  the  surface  it  was  collected. 
When  thus  obtained  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  a  most 
repulsive  taste  and  smell.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks 
that  the  brown  and  light-brown  colour  of  this  oil,  as  well  as 
its  offensive  odour  and  taste,  is  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  cellular  tissues  of  the  liver,  and  from  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  the  oil.  The  oil,  as  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  fresh 
liver,  is  nearly  colourless,  and  may  be  obtained  in  an  equally 
pure  state  by  the  ]uocess  above  described. 

The  value  of  this  medicine  for  children  and  invalids  cannot 
be  com])uted,  and  the  necessity  for  a  tasteless  and  peifectly  pure 
oil  has  induced  us  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Bell  and  Co.  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  process.  Our  thanks  arc  most  justly  due  to 
these  eminent  chemists,  who,  with  the  viniost  courtesy,  explained 
the  entire  process,  from  the  selection  of  liver  to  the  filtering. 


163. — Walking  and  Visiting  Toilets. 


dressy  sunshades  are  both  flounced  and  fringed,  but  in 
an  entirely  new  mode  the  fringe,  which  is  not  long,  is 
headed  by  a  fancy  trimming  and  placed  in  scallops 


the  top,  also  of  ivory,  has  a  cross-bar  in. place  of  the 
usual  ring  and  ornament.  Still  more  m  grande  toilette 
are  the  parasols  trimmed  with  feathers  ;  these  are  fitted 
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Sunshades. — The  sunshade  shown  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  perfectly  plain  shot  silk,  and  is 
mounted  upon  a  carved  pimento  handle.  The  more 


above  the  flounce,  which  is  headed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  edged  by  the  same  fringe.  The  lining  is 
pinked  out  in  scallops.  The  handle  is  of  carved  ivory  ; 
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for  brides  and  for  wedding  guests  ;  they  are  of  white 
or  delicately-coloured  silk,  having  a  pinked-out  flounce 
at  the  edge,  above  which  two  rows  of  marabout  feather 
trimming  are  placed  these  rows  simulate  flounces  and 


marabout  feather  trimming  is  adorned  with  tiny  specks 
or  “eyes”  of  coloured  feathers  or  of  peacock’s  eyes  ; 
this  introduction  adds  much  to  the  brilliant  effect 
of  these  elegant  parasols.  For  demi-toilette  and  for 


164. — Bridal  Veil,  Bodices,  &c. 


follow  the  outline  of  the  lower  silken  flounce.  This 
feather  trimming  is  repeated  round  the  top,  which  is, 
like  the  handle,  of  ivory.  Occasionally  the  white 


morning  wear  the  lawn  and  percale  sunshades  are 
worn ;  these  should  correspond  with  the  prevailing 
tint  of  the  dress. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Lo  rorps  Jo  jupo  ost  aboli ; 

La  odllorotto  ost  suppriiiioo  : 

Lo  "ran  J  habit  noir  ost  bauiii ; 

La  iv.bo  la  plus  uokIIsoo 
La  mot  dans  unc  liborto, 

Ui)ut  uosiuoR’s  ii’ont  ixiint  tato. 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  style  of  dress 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  under-skirt,  or  crinoline, 
as  it  is  called,  and  only  those  short  dresses  look  well 
which  arc  worn  over  well-devised  under-skirts.  Now, 
as  every  lady  does  not  possess  a  lady’s-maid  to  attend  to 
the  details  and  minutia  of  her  toilet,  it  follows  that  she 
must  do  so  herself,  or  look  untidy,  and  therefore  the 
crinoline  jupon  is  a  great  benefit  in  being  easily  and 
cjuickly  adjusted,  and  remaining  in  good  form  and  con¬ 
dition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  various 
modes  of  dresses  have  called  forth  a  continual  change 
in  the  form  of  the  crinoline,  which  has  been  altered  and 
modified  to  suit  ball  skirts,  gored  skirts,  train  skirts, 
and  short  skirts,  and  finally  short  panicr  skirts. 

It  is  to  the  great  manufacturers  of  crinoline,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  that  we  owe  this  continual  modifi¬ 
cation  of  shape  and  size  in  the  crinoline,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  this  house  for  other  benefits — the  glove- 
fittting  corset,  so  perfect  in  shape,  so  easy  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  wear,  and  the  Batsv.ing  petticoat,  and  cos¬ 
tumes  which  have  kept  us  warm  throughout  this  bitter 
winter.  I  do  not  know  how  other  ladies  have  endured 
it ;  pcitr  moi,  I  feel  sure  that  to  my  dear  cosy  light  Bats- 
wings  I  owe  immunity  from  colds,  and  all  the  warmth 
possessed  when  not  actually  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire. 
But  it  is  not  of  winter  Batswings  or  of  the  lovely  spring 
petticoats  that  I  wish  to  speak.  My  desire  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  new  panicr  crinoline  recently  introduced 
by  jNIessrs.  Thomson.  At  the  first  glance  the  appearance 
is  odd — decidedly  odd  ;  but  a  little  thought,  a  cursory 
examination,  will  show  that  it  is  eminently  adapted  to 
support  the  present  style  of  costume.  This  crinoline  is 
formed  of  fine  steels,  and  is  very  small  at  the  base, 
allowing  freedom  to  the  limbs  in  walking,  but  not  dis¬ 
tending  the  dress,  as  so  many  crinolines  do,  unnecessarily 
from  the  base.  4'he  crinoline  is  narrow  until  rather  more 
than  half-way  of  the  length,  and  then  gradually  expands 
into  a  perfect  panicr  ;  thus  all  tournurcs  are  avoided,  and 
the  necessary  outline  given  in  the  jupon  itself.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  advantage  of  the  new  crinoline.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  jupon,  if  of  any  size  at  the  top,  invariably  jerks  up 
in  front,  and  presents  an  exceedingly  awkward  appear¬ 
ance.  By  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  new  crinoline  this 
is  avoided,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  new  model. 
The  crinoline  cannot  rise  when  the  wearer  sits  down. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  price  of  this  excellent  jupon 
is  very  reasonable  ;  it  is  becoming  daily  more  in  vogue. 

I  find  that  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a  word 
upon  corsets,  as  I  have  so  many  inquiries.  The  newest 
corsets  of  Messrs.  Thomson  are  both  strong  and  pliable, 
and  are  so  beautifully  formed  as  to  allow  perfect  ease, 
while  properly  compressing  the  figure. 

The  tignt  lacers  can  please  themselves  by  purchasing 


“Cointps  d’un  pr.iiiJ  rertupiJin, 

Kllcs  n’ostoipiit  [Kis  si  Icur  aiso ; 

Lc  collet  montr  do  Quintal, 

L’a^rafo,  lo  Lai'ct,  la  fraiso, 

Et  les  soulior.'i  a  pont-lovis 

Lour  causoiont  luillc  ct  niillo  ennuys.” 

corsets  five  or  six  inches  too  small,  .and  will  find  that 
the  stays  will  not  give  under  even  their  pulling,  but  wear 
well  to  the  last ;  those  ladies  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
figures  they  possess  will  find  no  corset  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  the  glove-fitting,  which  is  as  pleasant  to  wear 
as  it  is  graceful  in  form. 

From  corsets  to  the  rest  of  the  underclothing  is  a  very 
natural  transition,  and  in  order  to  be  an  fait  on  thi-  ’m- 
portant  subject,  1  called  on  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  of 
Piccadilly,  and  will  describe  what  I  there  saw  for  the 
benefit  of  my  readers.  Imprimis,  morning  dresses. 
These  are  made  in  various  materials  and  styles,  long 
pique  dresses,  richly  trimmed  and  made  up  in  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  fashion,  with  two  skirts  with  panier  and  sash. 

The  pretty,  fresh-looking  printed  muslin  morning 
dresses  are  very  inviting.  'I'hese  are  made  in  various 
patterns  and  colours,  but  all  well  chosen  and  exceedingly 
ladylike.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  it  is  this  peculiar 
ladylike  taste  and  judgment  that  distinguishes  Mrs. 
Addley  Bourne’s  trousseaux  and  layettes,  and  pervades 
the  entire  outfitting  department.  Here  one  never  sees  a 
large  staring  pattern  on  a  small  article,  or  thick  large- 
patterned  embroidery  on  an  infant’s  robe.  All  is  in  unison 
with  the  object  in  ciuestion,  and  although  this  harmony 
may  not  be  remarked  by  all  ladles,  yet  the  want  of  it 
would  be  speedily  felt.  To  return  to  the  interesting 
subject  of  morning  dresses,  the  plainer  dresses  are  made 
in  all  colours,  have  an  upper-skirt  or  panier,  waistband 
and  sash,  and  bodice  trimmed  square  or  pelerine-shaped. 
Thus  in  one  of  these  pretty  dresses  we  have  a  complete 
morning  costume  for  walking.  The  prices  vary  from 
1 8s.  6d.  to  2 is.  and  30s. 

The  white  brilliant  .and  hair-cord  morning  dresses 
are  also  well  adapted  for  graceful  morning  toilet ;  some 
of  them  are  richly  embroidered,  and  percale  is  largely 
used  for  these  as  well  as  for  brides’  dressing-gowns. 

Checked  and  figured  muslin  is  made  up  into  very  pretty 
inexpensive  morning  dresses  these  are  made  “  short,” 
or  rather  just  clearing  the  ground,  with  a  flounce  at  the 
edge,  and  panier  upper-skirt,  or  the  bodice  is  cut  jacket 
fiishion,  and  forms  deep  basques  upon  the  skirt.  The 
trimming  is  insertion,  through  which  ribbon  is  p.asscd  ; 
this  is  removed  when  the  dress  is  washed,  and  replaced. 
One  or  two  sets  of  ribbon  will  last  the  entire  season  with 
care,  while  a  variety  of  colours  will  make  the  dress  look 
“  new  ”  every  time  it  is  w.ished. 

The  dressing-gowns  are  various,  some  of  summer 
flannel,  for  those  in  delicate  health  ;  others  of  brilliant, 
with  plain  flutings  for  trimming  ;  others,  again,  of  cle.ar 
muslin,  elaborately  trimmed,  for  our  brides.  Indeed 
these  are  so  pretty  that  they  may  well  be  worn 

“  Upstairs  and  downstairs, 

And  in  uiy  lady’s  cliaiaber.” 
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Morning  toilets  are  really  of  great  importance,  and 
many  of  these  dressing  gowns  are  elegant  toilets  in  them¬ 
selves.  If  monsieur  le  marl  leaves  in  the  morning  a  fresh, 
charming,  delightfully-costumed  wife,  will  he  not  all  the 
more  eagerly  turn  his  face  homeward  in  the  evening,  to 
be  refreshed  and  cheered  by  that  dear  one  whose  piquant 
image  has  haunted  him  in  the  intervals  of  business  ?  for 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  we  are  not  thought  about 
during  business  hours  ;  with  few  exceptions  les  marts 
arc  much  too  busy.  Ilut  away  (ly  business  cares,  and 
outside  troubles  are  left  with  the  mud  tin  the  scraper 
when  home  is  reached,  and  the  pleasant,  cheerful,  loving 
voice  greets  the  man  worn  with  the  burden  of  the  day. 
Then  is  the  wife’s  hour  of  triumph.  The  carefully- 
prepared  dressing-room,  the  well-appointed,  neatly- 
served  dinner,  the  pleasant  talk  over  tea,  the  music,  the 
song  the  game  of  jacquet  or  chess,  the  needle  Hying 
thro  ,gh  swift  fingers — all  these  are  part  of  “  evenings  at 
home,”  which  a  wife  less  careful  of  her  morning  appear¬ 
ance  would  have  spent,  perhaps,  in  wistful  glances  at 
the  door,  certainly  in  solitude.  Voila  the  rewards  of 
a  little  time  and  trouble  spent  in  the  morning. 

Again  digressing  ;  this  time  I  will  behave  better,  and 
tell  “  all  about  the  petticoats.”  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  has 
evidently  studied  this  subject,  and  gives  us  choice  enough, 
for  we  have  grey,  fawn,  and  various-coloutcd  camlet 
jupoiv;,  with  five  flounces,  very  narrow  and  no  trimming, 
suitable  for  wearing  as  soon  as  we  leave  off  our  Bats- 
wings ;  these  are  most  useful  under-skirts,  and  can  be 
worn  under  long  pardessus  or  under-dresses.  The 
camlet  jupons  in  black  and  white  are  both  flounced  and 
fluted  at  the  moderate  sum  of  los.  6d.  Again,  narrow 
flutings  of  camlet  arc  placed  between  bands  like  inser¬ 
tion  ;  this  forms  a  very  effective  Jupe.  Of  the  white 
skirts  the  new  woven  plaiting  seems  to  take  the  lead, 
and  it  is  certainly  very  pretty  and  washes  admirably ; 
it  is  made  up  in  various  ways  with  insertion  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  lace,  and  with  flounces  and  flutings. 

Pretty  I'rench  petticoats  of  fine  cloth  have  five  small 
flounces  edged  with  lace.  Clear  muslin  skirts  with  two 
rows  of  deep  fluting  are  sold  at  six  shillings  -,  these  are 
for  wc.aring  under  muslin  dresses.  The  plainly-tucked, 
neat  petticoats  begin  at  very  low  prices  they  are  made 
in  Horrocks’s  longcloth,  and  arc  beautifully  stitched. 
Here  I  was  shown  another  new  crinoline  of  covered 
cloth  with  tournure  attached  -,  it  is  of  very  elegant  shape, 
and  well  made.  Mrs.  Bourne  repairs  and  covers  crino¬ 
lines,  as  well  as  keeps  those  of  all  good  makers.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  corset  department,  where  any 
kind  of  stay  may  be  procured,  the  riding  stay  included, 
which  is  constructed  to  show  off  the  habit  to  great 
advantage.  The  petticoat  bodices  are  of  a  new  shape, 
and  cut  to  suit  the  open  dresses ;  some  have  quite 
square  trimmings,  others,  again,  are  “  heart-shaped,” 
others  plain.  In  all  the  work  is  beautiful,  the  materials 
the  best  of  the  kind. 

I  feel  great  satisfiiction  in  recommending  ladies  to  in¬ 
spect  these  outfits,  as  from  so  very  many  I  have  received 
letters  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  quality, 
work,  and  style  of  all  Mrs.  Bourne’s  underclothing. 
The  speciality,  however,  is  the  lovely  layette  provided 
for  infants.  Here  the  young  mother  is  rejoiced  by 


every  necessary  and  luxury  for  dear  baby.  Hoods,  the 
soft  folds  of  which  guard  that  tender  head  from  harm, 
cloaks  with  rich  embroidery  attesting  the  wealth  and 
taste  of  the  mother,  soft  merino,  cashmere  cloaks  for 
tender  little  ones,  pique  and  embroidered  muslin  pelisses 
for  spring  and  summer  days.  Robes  and  dresses  of 
every  kind,  from  the  simple  but  exquisitely  fine  and 
delicate  tucked  robe  to  the  costly  lace  and  embroidery 
dress,  fit  gift  for  godmamma — fairy  or  mortal.  Then 
we  have  the  shoes — 

“The  sli'K’.s,  tiic  little  blue  sh  ios,” 

dear  little  soft  cases,  for  dearer,  softer  feet ;  all  of  blue 
and  crimson  quilting  with  snowy  white  linings,  with 
tassels  of  silk.  Of  all  baby  treasures  commend  me  to 
the  little  shoes,  and  no  sadder  memorials  are  there  of 
little  pattering  feet  now  still,  than  these  little  shoes. 
Ah,  these  babies,  how  dear  they  are  to  us,  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  let  them  go,  even  into  the  “everlasting  arms !” 

Leaving  the  land  of  babydom  and  the  thoughts  that 
nvill  intrude  whenever  the  sight  of  baby  clothes  awakens 
all  one’s  matern  il  sympathy,  I  pass  to  the  subject  of  out¬ 
door  clothing  for  children  of  seven  and  eight  years  of 
age.  These  are  to  be  found  in  perfection  at  Messrs. 
Macdougall’s,  of  Sackville-strcet  and  Inverness,  the 
costumes  of  “  little  misses  ”  being  really  charming. 

The  spring  dresses  prepared  for  “  mamma  ”  are  also 
very  nice.  I  will  describe  a  few.  Black  and  white 
camlet  in  fine  lines,  a  complete  costume,  with  half-fitting 
jacket ;  a  waistband  draws  this  jacket  in  to  the  figure,  the 
basques  of  the  jacket  forming  an  upper-skirt  over  the 
panier.  Another  costume  is  made  in  the  same  style  but 
wtih  revers  on  the  jacket  front  and  on  the  basques  both 
back  and  front.  'Lhese  Scotch  camlets  are  well  adapted 
for  spring  wear  ;  they  are  made  in  plain  colours  and  in 
checks  and  tartans.  Tartan  is  still  much  worn,  but  tiie 
less  obtrusive  clans  are  chosen,  and  the  “  mourning 
Stuart  ”  is  in  great  favour.  The  checked  camlets  are 
fresh-looking  as  spring  fiowcrs,-and  the  prettiest  possible 
costumes  are  made  of  these ;  they  are  inexpensive,  as 
they  require  little  trimming,  and  are  so  handsome  in  them¬ 
selves.  For  early  spring  wear  the  thin  tweeds  of  all 
shades  are  very  appropriate,  and  here  those  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  are  passhnne  for  French  grey  can  gratify  their  taste 
without  fearing  that  this  lovely  colour,  usually  so  fleeting, 
will  not  last ;  for  being  all  fine  wool,  it  will  not  only  pre¬ 
serve  its  colour  but  o.vash  over  and  over  again,  and  prove 
a  most  economical  dress.  Let  me  advise  those  who 
study  freshness  of  toilet  to  have  a  costume  of  this  tweed 
trimmed  with  black  braid,  and  a  hat  or  chapeau  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

llesides  the  two  charming  colours  I  have  mentioned, 
Messrs.  Macdougall  make  this  delightful  material  in 
many  shades  of  every  colour  one  can  name,  so  that  all 
complexions  and  tastes  arc  suited  without  difficulty.  The 
ginghams,  too,  may  be  had  in  every  colour,  and  are,  as 
many  of  my  readers  know,  most  durable.  If  “  silk 
patterns  ”  arc  selected,  this  material  deceives  many,  for  it 
has  a  rich  appearance  which  often  passes  for  silk. 
These  dresses  can  be  had  made  up  in  every  design 
shown  in  this  and  other  magazines,  so  that  a  lady  need 
only  cut  out  the  figure  and  name  the  material  and 
colour,  and  she  is  at  once  supplied  with  the  dress.  This 
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is  a  great  convenience  to  ladies  residing  in  the  country. 
Spun  silks  and  poplins  are  also  made  in  every  colour. 

1  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  great  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  these  last,  and  cannot  too  highly  recommend 
their  use  to  ladies. 

The  white  jackets,  half-fitting  to  the  figure,  are  not 
only  very  elegant  but  extremely  useful  in  taking  the 
place  of  the  discarded  furs,  'i'hey  are  called  Saxony 
jackets  -,  the  material  Saxony  jacketing.  It  is  of  pure 
wool,  fine  and  light,  with  very  pretty  raised  patterns, 
either  in  white  or  black,  upon  it ;  these  jackets  arc 
trimmed  with  satin  of  various  shades  and  colours,  or 
with  satin  tartan.  Messrs.  Macdougall  m-kc  these  in 
any  pattern  desired,  and,  possessing  the  art  of  cutting 
out  as  they  do,  I  need  not  add  how  ladylike  and  grace¬ 
ful  arc  their  mantles,  jackets.  See. 

The  thin  waterproof  tweed  mantles  arc  made  of  the 
very  lightest  and  finest  tweed,  and  arc  most  useful  for 
April  wear  ;  they  fold  into  a  small  space,  and  are  very 
pretty  as  well  as  serviceable. 

The  plain  and  striped  flannels  for  garibaldis,  too, 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  are  made  specially  for 
this  purpose,  and  do  not  shrink  or  lose  their  colour  in 
wa->hing.  I'hcsc  arc  of  all  colours.  I  may  mention, 

1/1  /'asstuit,  that  line  wool  is  kept  to  darn  these  flannels, 
a;  well  as  for  darning  the  Scotch  and  tartan  hosiery. 
The  yarn  for  knitting  stockings  is  also  used  for  mending 
these,  but  hand-knit  stocking;  and  socks  arc  so  strong, 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  wear  them  our. 

Tlte  new  coiifurcs  now  dem;ind  our  attention,  as 
there  is  a  decided  change  in  the  modes  of  wearing  the 
hair.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Bond-street,  who 
rdways  obtains  the  newe  t  modes,  which  are  displayed 
and  arranged  by  the  female  coiffeurs  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken.  There  are  few  things  more  pleasant 
than  to  step  into  Mr.  Douglas's  well-conducted  cstab- 
ll-b'nent,  sink  into  the  comfortable  chair  provided 
in  each  dressing-room  leading  out  of  the  large  salcion 
provided  for  ladies,  and  to  give  one’s  head  into  the  care 
of  one  of  the  pleasant,  quiet  lady’s-maids,  who  handle 
one  so  gently,  and  who  so  thoroughly  undcr.-'tand  their 
business  ;  to  have  every  hair-pin  removed,  and  the  hair 
carefully  combed,  brushed,  and  cut.  Still  more  de¬ 
lightful  is  the  shampooing  process  and  then  one’s  hair 
is  re-arranged  in  a  new  mode,  and  one  is  shown  how  to 
do  it  for  oneself.  "When  all  is  complete,  the  mantle  is 
arranged,  the  veil  tied,  every  want  and  wish  anticipated, 
by  the  careful  hands  of  the  “  madchen.”  There  is  no 
pressing  upon  one  of  new,  washes,  pomades,  or  cos¬ 
metics,  but  the  whole  operation  is  conducted  as  if  one 
were  at  home  attended  by  one’s  own  maid.  For  my 
part,  I  deem  those  ladies  most  sensible  who  subscribe 
their  guinea  per  annum  to  these  rooms,  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  above  name  1  as  often  as  they  please,  seeing 
the  new  modes  of  cobFtirc  and  reading  the  daily  papers 
while  enjoying  tlio  luxury  of  having  their  hair  brushed, 
and  brushing  is  indeed  a  pleasure  when  the  now  “  ball¬ 
brush”  is  used.  IVIr.  Douglas  has  introduced  this  novel 
bru.h,  and  when  I  •'aw  it  I  wondered  that  we  have  all 
.‘.o  long  used  the  old  i  nan.  Tire  hairs  arc  so  arranged 
a;  to  form  a  semi-round  or  ball,  being  shorter  at  the 
side:,  and  ri  ing  up  in  the  centre.  The  effect  of  this 
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brush  is  that  it  never  tears  the  hair,  it  cannot  catch  in 
long  hair,  as  ordinary  brushes  do,  and  it  at  once  passes 
through  the  thickest  hair,  effectually  cleansing  it  with 
two  or  three  strokes.  Thinking  of  my  dear  readers,  I 
inquired,  and  found  that  these  brushes  can  be  fixed  to 
any  ivory-backed  brushes,  or  carved  wood  and  inlaid 
hair-brushes  that  arc  commonly  given  one  in  dressing- 
cases,  &c.  The  price  is  that  of  the  ordinary  hair-brush. 
Mr.  Douglas  also  has  a  large  collection  of  ribbon  bows 
and  flowers  and  headdresses  of  great  beauty  and  variety. 
This  is  extremely  convenient,  as  ladies  can  try  the  effect 
of  the  blossoms  upon  their  arranged  hair,  and  judge  of 
the  effect  better  than  when  purchasing  the  same  articles 
in  a  shop. 

The  last  novelty  in  hair  washes  is  one  which  combines 
a  wash  and  a  pomade  ;  this  wash  gives  a  gloss  to  the  hair 
and  causes  it  to  be  easily  dressed,  at  the  same  time  there 
is  no  unpleasant  greasiness.  This  wash  is  called  “The 
Oil  of  Flowers,”  and  is  delightful  to  use. 

The  new  chignon,  if  I  may  still  use  that  much-abused 
word,  can  be  formed  in  two  modes — with  large  rouleaux 
at  the  side  and  a  thick  plait  in  the  centre,  or  with 
two  crossway  rouleaux  in  the  middle  and  a  large  plait 
round  these  forming  a  coronet  at  the  top  of  the  head. 
This  is  really  a  very  pretty  and  becoming  style.  The 
front  hair  is  brushed  up  and  laid  in  small  rouleaux 
resembling  curls  in  rows  on  the  heal.  'Fhe  hair  is 
worn  low  on  the  neck  and  very  forward  on  the  head  ; 
curls  are  frequently  introduced  between  rouleaux  or 
plaits.  These  are  usually  “  additional  ”  hair,  for,  like 
the  ladies  of  the  fifteenth  century — 

“  Do  la  queue  d’un  clioval  pointo, 

Quaud  lours  cliovoux  semt  tr  ip  petit?, 

Ils  out  uno  perrukc  I'ointc.” 

but  in  these  days  we  do  not  employ  the  “queue”  of 
horses.  ^lany  ladies  wear  additional  hair  made  up  into 
a  long  thick  piece  which  is  tied  in  with  their  own,  and 
dressed  exactly  as  if  it  were  growing.  Others  simulate 
INIary  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  number  of  arrangements 
of  hair  ;  these  dressed  coiffures  are  ready  for  use,  and 
do  not  take  a  moment  in  pinning  to  their  place,  and 
must  be  really  very  convenient.  In  reply  to  my  corre¬ 
spondents,  Mr.  Douglas  can  be  consulted  upon  the  state 
of  the  hair,  and  has  restored  several  heads  to  their 
normal  condition  which  have  lost  their  flowing  locks  by 
the  use  of  deleterious  restorers,  dj-es,  and  washes. 

One  of  the  prettiest  possible  calendars  for  1870  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company, 
of  Regent-street.  It  is  so  pretty  that  I  am  sure  every 
lady  would  like  to  possess  one.  The  calendar  for  the 
year  is  placed  in  an  illuminated  “  frame,”  and  adorned 
with  two  photographs  beautifully  executed,  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  company’s  carte-de-visite  portraits. 
This  calendar  deserves  a  place  in  every  boudoir. 

The  tatting  cottons  of  Messrs.  Coats  are  very  pleasant 
to  work  with  from  their  peculiar  evenness  and  strength ; 
they  can  be  had  in  all  sizes,  as  well  as  knitting  cottons, 
which  are  being  much  employed  for  the  fashionable 
stocking  and  sock  knitting  work.  I  find  that  every 
branch  of  Messrs.  Coats’  manufactures  of  cotton  gives 
gre.at  satisfaction,  and  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  it. 
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The  chcst-cxpandcrs  used  by  Madame  Brenner,  at  her 
Musical  Gymnasium  in  Bruton- street,  arc  now  to  be 
obtained  of  her  as  well  as  the  apparatus  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  Of  course,  all  those  who  live  within  a  mode¬ 
rate  distance  would  prefer  to  avail  themselves  of  her 
personal  daily  instructions,  but  residents  in  the  country 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  all  the  advantages  of  her 
excellent  system  are  not  denied  them.  Cases  of  spinal 
curvature  or  pigeon-breast  are  received  in  the  house. 
Medical  attendance,  combined  with  the  exercises,  soon 
restores  the  little  sufferers. 

Among  lesser  novelties  I  have  seen  is  a  “  silvered 
scissor,”  which  not  only  looks  prettier  than  steel,  but 
cuts  beautifully.  These  scissors  arc  made  in  all  sizes,  and 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  those  who  live  near  the 
sea,  or  by  streams,  rivers,  or  where  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  readily  rusts  steel.  For  sea  voyages,  also, 
these  scissors  are  invaluable,  while  for  daily  use  they  are 
very  pleasant  and  far  more  elegant  than  ordinary  steel 
scissors.  They  are  kept  bright  by  an  occasional  rubbing 
with  a  plate  leather  in  the  same  way  as  silver.  These 
silvered  scissors  are  the  invention  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
wife  will  forward  them  to  any  lady  requiring  them  ;  the 
price  is  about  that  of  good  steel  scissors. 

The  great  demand  for  curious  and  beautiful  crests 
has  caused  an  extensive  sale  of  crests,  stamps,  and 
monograms,  and  in  purchasing  these  articles  from  a 
good  dealer  we  have  not  only  guarantees  of  their 
correctness,  but  receive  them  in  neat  packets,  cut  square, 
and  in  perfectly  clean  and  good  condition.  In  case  of 
requiring  a  series  of  crests,  as  of  regiments,  ships  of  the 
line,  &c.,  these  can  be  supplied  at  once.  The  crests  of 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Gibbons,  and  Co.,  of  Plymouth,  are 
sent  out  in  packets  of  two  dozen,  and  contain  the  arms 
of  the  Royal  Family,  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops, 
of  carls  and  barons,  of  colleges,  universities,  and  public 
schools,  and  of  the  regiments  and  Royal  Navy  crests. 
'Fhese  beautifully-illuminated  crests  may  be  had  at  prices 
ranging  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d  ;  this  last  collection  contains 
2 1^0  varieties  of  arms,  crests,  and  monograms.  A  very 
beautiful  collection  may  thus  be  formed  without  delay, 
and  ladies  may  fill  their  albums  and  arrange  them  in  far 
more  beautiful  order  than  when  they  have  to  wait  their 
chance  of  obtaining  them.  Messrs.  Stanley,  Gibbons, 
and  Co.  have  also  an  immense  stock  of  used  and  unused 
foreign  stamps.  Stamp  collectors  will  find  a  large 
storehouse  of  these  curiosities  of  the  “  stamp  age,” 
and  the  study  of  their  foreign  and  ancient  stamps  will 
amply  repay  the  collector.  These  are  sold  in  packets 
and  collections,  and  form  most  acceptable  gifts  to  boys 
at  school  and  to  girls  too.  lasts  arc  sent  out  on  appli¬ 
cation,  and  contain  descriptions  of  all  rare  and  curious 
r. ramps.  The  beauty  of  the  sheets  of  crests  will  induce 
many  ladies  to  use  them  for  other  purposes  than  for 
their  albums.  'Fhey  make  very  pretty  hand-screens 
when  arranged  with  taste,  and  no  doubt  but  that  the 
ingenuity  of  my  readers  will  suggest  many  articles  to 
which  they  may  be  applied. 

It  appears  that  with  all  my  efforts  to  explain  the 
mechanical  contrivances  for  hou-chold  use,  I  did  not 
sufficiently  enter  into  details  respecting  Kent's  Knife- 
cleaning  ISIachine,  but  I  really  thought  that  it  was  too 


well  known  and  appreciated  to  require  any  description, 
but  I  will  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  answer  my 
querists.  This  Rotary  knife-cleaner  is  made  in  nine 
sizes  at  prices  varying  from  32s.  to  1 4  guineas,  and 
cleans  from  two  knives  and  a  carver  up  to  a  dozen 
knives  at  once.  Since  the  improvements  patented  in 
1865  and  the  January  of  this  year,  Kent’s  Rotary  knife- 
cleaner  may  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  even  careless 
servants,  who  cannot  injure  the  knives  or  put  the 
machine  out  of  order.  There  is  no  strain  cn  the  handles 
of  the  knives,  or  any  chance  of  bending  them  back  or 
of  wearing  or  marking  them,  and  the  blades  wear  per¬ 
fectly  equal.  Delicate  ivory  or  silver-handled  knives 
may  be  safely  cleaned  by  this  excellent  machine,  which 
has  been  rendered  by  a  few  simple  contrivances  all  that 
can  be  desired.  In  fact,  this  machine  has  become  a 
mressary  in  every  household. 

The  gold  of  the  period  is  still  in  great  request,  and 
I  am  again  asked  to  mention  the  newest  designs.  Lockets 
of  enamel  and  gold  inlaid  with  crosses  of  pearl  and 
turquoise  ;  brooches  of  carbuncle  and  chased  gold,  un¬ 
mistakably  gold  pattern  earrings  to  match  cameo 
brooch  suite,  set  in  this  gold,  oval  enamel  suite  set  with 
pearls  ;  garnets  arranged  with  gold  leaves  as  brooch 
and  earrings  -,  bracelets  of  gold,  Brazilian  pattern  ;  tur¬ 
quoise  garter  bracelet,  plain  buckle  bracelet,  cashmere 
and  chased  gold  bracelet,  enamel  and  pearl,  and,  lastly, 
a  handsome  gold  bracelet,  with  a  single  stone  African 
diamond  set  in  a  “  claw”  of  gold. 

These,  dear  ladies,  are  the  very  newest  designs  in 
gold  of  the  period,  ^lessrs.  Stiefbold  and  Cory,  of 
London  Wall,  send  out  selections  of  this  jewellery,  if 
desired  by  our  subscribers,  and  their  wonderfully  cheap 
prices  enable  ladies  to  wear  fashionable  trinkets  without 
great  inroad  upon  their  purses.  This  firm  have  also 
introduced  an  exceedingly  pretty  purse  etui  in  velvet 
and  gold,  which  contains  the  materiel  for  tatting,  but 
which  would  hold  with  equal  ease  the  materials  for  point 
lace  work.  The  price  of  the  elegant  ntccssaire  i'.  as 
moderate  as  the  jewellery. 

Space  warns  me  that  I  can  only  add  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  the  many  letters  received.  Point  lace. — Madame 
Goubaud’s  new  book  of  Point  Lace  contains  all  the 
stitches,  and  most  detailed  instructions  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  patterns.  Anybody  can  learn  this  interesting 
work  on  obtaining  this  useful  book,  which  is  sent  post 
free  for  1 4  stamps,  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  Berlin 
wool  shop  or  stationer.  Madame  Goubaud  has  also 
published  a  shilling  Guipure  Book,  which  contains  in¬ 
structions  and  designs.  She  provides  ladies  with  the 
materials  for  patterns  inclosed  in  a  pretty  box,  and  her 
book,  for  los.  Freckles. — I  know  of  no  new  cure  for 
these  unpleasant  marks,  but  the  well-known  Antephelic 
Milk  is  so  excellent,  and  removes  them  directlv.  and  is 
at  the  same  time  so  pleasant  a  cosmetic,  that  I  think 
ladies  cannot  do  better  than  try  this  noted  remedy.  I'or 
toilet  powder  the  fashionable  VTloutine  of  Mons.  f'ay,  of 
Paris,  is  de  rigucur,  and  when  we  consider  the  enchanting 
effect  produced  by  its  harmless  application  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  is  so  much  in  demand.  Madame  Corinne, 
of  3  a,  Henrietta-street,  keeps  both  these  toilet  neces¬ 
saries,  and  sends  them  carri.jge  and  post  free. 

'I'liE  Silkworm. 
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1 8 1. — Pocket  Handkerchief  Sachet  Ornamented  with  Point  Lace 
Initials. 


180. — Match  Case 
IN  Shape  of  a  Cork 
(Closed). 


182. — Point  Lace  Initials  (Full  size)  for  Sachet. 


■-r: 


Ai:02 


183. — Crochet  Rosette. 


184. — Handscreen  of  Point  Lace. 


186. — Embroidered  Morning  Slipper. 


1 8  5 . — Crol  het  Housew 
for  Small  Pieces  of  Fii 
Needlework. 
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'  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


158. — IvDOOE  AXD  Visiting  Toitets. 

1.  Indoor  dress  of  grey  poult-de-soie,  triinnu'd  with  black  velvet. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  is  sciilloiKsl,  trinnned  with  u  tlouiuv  of  black 
velvet  and  bows  showing  the  jHitticoat  of  a  darker  shade  of  grey. 
Train  tunic  edged  with  a  narrow  flounce  and  black  velvet.  Ihslice 
with  long  basque,  but  shorter  in  front  than  In'liind,  triinnicd  with  a 
flounce  and  black  velvet,  looiicd  up  at  the  sides  and  l)chind  with 
lx)ws  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  llouudid  revers  of  black 
velvet,  edged  with  a  fluting  of  ixmlt-de-soie. 

*.  Visiting  toilet  of  violet  j)oult-de-soie.  Under-skirt  trinnned 
with  a  deep  pleated  flounce.  Flowing  U])pcr-skli-t  edged  with  a 
pleating.  Bodice  with  long  bas(pie  in  front  fonning  an  apron,  and 
very  short  ones  behind  also  edged  with  a  narrow  pleating.  Uoat 
slifves  trimmed  with  two  i)leatings  turned  ui)uards.  Bonnet  of 
violet  velvet  the  same  shade  as  the  costume,  with  a  high  fluting  to 
form  a  diadem  j  long  veil  thrown  iK'hind. 

159. — Visiting  Toilets. 

Costume  just  touching  the  pMund  in  pearl-grey  twilleil 
foulaixl.  First  skirt  trinnned  with  a  IkiiuI  of  black  velvet.  Sei-ond 
skirt  forming  four  king  jxiiuts  and  a  large  pleat  bi-hind.  This 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  a  wide  ix-arl-grey  fringe. 
Tight-fitting  rasaejue  with  two  long  {xiints  falling  iK’twe'en  those  of 
the  upper-skirt,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  fringe.  Black  velvet  simu¬ 
lates  braces.  Waistlxind  of  velvet  with  two  large  tiibs  trimmed  with 
velvet  and  fringe.  Narrow  sleeves  with  two  rows  of  velvet  round 
the  bottom.  Bonnet  of  black  lace,  with  a  nise  at  the  side. 

2.  Costume  for  a  young  lady  of  mauve  silk.  The  first  skirt  is 
trir.mietl  w  ith  a  gathered  flounce,  fluted  heading,  and  two  rows  of 
very  narrow  black  velvet;  a  fluted  hciuling  fastened  with  two  rows 
of  velvet  and  a  bouillonuee  fonning  flutings  on  each  side,  also  onia- 
menteil  with  velvet.  Second  skirl  trimmed  v  ith  a  gathered  flounce 
and  bouillonntic  with  one  heading  and  narrow  velvet.  This  skirt  is 
kxiped  up  at  diU'ereiit  places  with  lx)ws  of  a  new  fonn.  Ikxlice 
with  ojxai  basque,  trimmed  with  fiair  rows  of  velvet.  Waistband 
n  ith  lx)w  at  the  side.  Sleevi's  trimnusl  to  match.  Stand-up  collar 
of  Valenciennes  lace.  Oval  hat  trimmed  with  a  lx)w  of  black  velvet, 
and  long  mauve  feather  flowing  to  the  Ixdtom  of  the  coifl'ure. 

160. — Bride’s  and  Bridesmaid’s  Toilets. 

1.  Bride’s  dress  of  white  poult-de-soie,  forming  an  apron  in  front 
iind  a  tunie  Ix'hind,  by  a  trimming  conqxised  of  a  double  ruches 
simulating  coqnillve  shells  of  white  satin,  a  silk  fringe,  and  a  gathereil 
llounei'.  Boilice  with  basi^ue  cut  in  bibs,  tlu-  back  one  bi'ing  much 
longi  r  than  the  others.  Long  hanging  sleeves  showing  under  one, 
of  lace.  The  bodice,  ojwn  a  la  clttih,  shows  a  flutixl  Valenciennes 
lace  chemisette.  Coifl'ure  of  orange  blossom  and  long  tulle  veil, 
cnveloifing  the  whole  toilet. 

2.  Bridesmaid’s  dress  of  mauve  poult-de-soie,  trimmed  round  the 
1x)ttom  with  a  flounce  sumiounteil  by  three  crixis-lxinds  of  satin  the 
s;ime  shade.  Tunie  fonning  an  apron  in  front,  roundixl  behind  and 
lixiped  up  to  form  a  puff  on  e-ach  side.  A  narrow  flounce  edges  the 
Ixittom  of  tunic ;  bauds  and  bows  of  satin.  Ikxlice  with  very  short 
basque,  simply  trimnu  d  with  a  cross-band  to  simulate  a  veste.  Waist¬ 
band  of  satin.  Coat  sleeve  with  flounce  at  the  bottom ;  satin  liand 
and  lx)W  ornaments  the  top  of  flounce.  Bonnet  of  white  lace,  with 
bouillonnt'e  of  mauve  velvet ;  feather  at  the  side,  and  narrow  strings 
of  velvet  simply  tiexl  under  the  chin. 

161. — New  briiMEU  Mantles. 

1.  Tight-fitting  casaque,  forming  long  oval  and  pointed  basqncs, 
trimmed  w  ith  bauds  of  siitin  and  black  guipure  lace.  Long  hanging 
sleeves  cut  to  correspond  with  the  Ixisque,  and  trimmed  with  satin 
and  luce.  Lace  collar,  high  behind,  and  omumeuu.-d  with  two  bauds 
of  satin. 

2.  Front  of  the  alxivc  casaque.  It  is  cut  square,  and  has  plain 
bas<iucs  shorter  than  the  back,  but  complcU'ly  str.dght.  Waistband 
with  lx)w  at  the  side,  and  two  narrow  cmls. 

3.  Postillion  waistband  with  large  open  phats,  trimmed  with  a 
jileated  ruche  and  double  bow  at  the  waist. 

4.  Tight-fitting  casa(]ue,  forming  a  second  skirt  to  a  short  costume 
or  a  train  skirt.  This  casuipie,  of  blaek  janilt-dc-soie,  is  ojxm  a  la 
vhdle,  trimmed  with  lace  and  knotUHl  fringe ;  the  fronts  fonn  scarf- 
ends  edged  with  fringe.  Waistband  forming  a  small  apron  in  front, 
w  ith  lace  and  fringe.  Sleeves  wide  at  the  elljows. 


5.  Back  of  casaque,  forming  skirt  and  puff.  Tlic  skirt  is  rounded 
and  trimmixl  with  fringe ;  the  puff,  looped  np  in  the  middle,  is 
trimini>d  with  lace  and  fringe.  Bow  to  the  waistband,  without  ends. 

6.  Waistband  of  tartan  plaid,  with  three  loops  standing  upwanls. 
four  turned  downwaivls,  and  three  fringed-out  ends. 

162. — Walking,  Infant’s,  and  Nckse’s  Toilets. 

1.  Nui'se’s  toilet.  Dressof  plain  maroon  merino;  linen  collar  and 
cull's  to  match.  Stri)H'd  shawl  jielerine,  ixlged  with  fringe.  Cap  of 
white  muslin,  with  black  velvet  lx>w.  Apron  of  white  percale. 

2.  Costume  for  baby  Ixiy.  Pi'lissi'  with  large  i-ape  of  white  piipK?. 
Hat  trimmed  w  iih  a  blue  fi'ather.  Blue  and  white  striped  stoi-kings 
and  blue  shoes. 

3.  Walking  costume  of  Ilussian  grey  ixiplin,  trimmtHl  with  a 
gathered  flounce  with  heading.  A  narrow  flounce  simnlatcs  an  apron 
and  tunic;  jxailf  kxqxsl  iq)  Ix'bind,  and  ornamented  with  a  pithered 
flouiu-e.  Short  casaque  half  fitting  behind,  and  forming  ojx'U 
l>as()ucs ;  lx)W  at  the  waist-  Bonnet  of  the  same  shade  as  the  los- 
tume  in  crepe  de  chine,  trimnu'd  with  feathers  and  flowers  at  the 
side. 

163. — Walking  and  Visiting  Toilets. 

Fig.  I. — Spring  costume  for  a  young  lady.  Tlu'  dres.s,  just  touching 
the  ground,  is  made  of  grey  twilled  foulard,  trimmed  with  four 
flounces;  two  are  plain  and  two  are  sealhqx'd,  bound  with  velvet, 
and  plaeixl  alteniatcly  on  the  skirt.  Ui)|K'r-skirt  is  very  short,  anil 
forms  four  long  ]X)ints  trimmed  w  ith  velvet.  Bixliee  with  ixiinted 
ba.sqne,  ixlged  with  velvet.  Velvet  waistband  with  large  lx)w.  Coat 
sleeves  with  velvet  cull's,  (iabrielli'  <-ollan>tte.  Grey  hat,  trimmed 
with  velvet,  the  head  of  a  bird,  and  long  feather. 

Fig.  2. — Visiting  toilet.  Plain  train  under-skirt  of  dark  gns'ii 
silk.  Upper-skirt  of  light  grix'ii  silk,  lixiixal  np  on  esich  siih'  with 
appliipii'sl  Ix)ws  of  light  and  dark  silk,  w  ith  fringe  to  luateh  the 
under-skirt.  Bixlice  of  light  green,  with  Ixisque  of  (birk  gn'eii, 
cdgetl  with  fringe.  Waistluiml  with  jxiulf  composcHl  of  two  short 
fringiHl  ends  of  dark  greiai,  flutiHl  rosette  of  light  green,  with  deei> 
fringe  undcnieath.  Fringisl  lx)w  at  the  waist.  Bonnet  to  mateli 
the  toilet,  with  small  vi  il  falling  over  the  chipgion.  Necklace  of' 
black  lace. 

164.— Bridal  Veil,  Bodices,  4e. 

Figs.  I  and  2. — Bridd  veil  of  tulle  illusion,  placed  under  a  wreath 
of  oninge-blossoui,  which  forms  a  narrow  diadem  ;  the  hair  is  c-ombisl 
up  straight  from  the  nxits  on  each  side,  and  arranged  in  b.indeau\ 
and  tuflfs  of  curls  jilactsl  on  the  middle  of  the  coifluiv.  Tlie  ehignon 
is  comixjstsl  of  thick  plaits  and  curls  "'ith  a  long  spr.iy  of  oningi- 
blossom  placed  under  the  veil.  Medici  collarette  of  white  crepe 
lisse. 

Fig.  3. — New-shaped  chemisette  for  wearing  under  dresses  o]X‘ii 
in  front,  comjxMxxl  of  tulle  illusion  ami  jx)int  d’Angleterre.  This 
chemisette'  is  fastenetl  by  a  bow  of  coloureel  velvet  or  satin. 

Fig.  4. — Muslin  sleeve,  trimmcxl  with  two  rows  of  Brussids  laci 
and  a  riblxm  Ixiw. 

Fig.  S — Open  collar  of  Bnissj'ls  laci-,  with  coqidllces,  forming  a 
jabot. 

Fig.  6. — Evening  Ixxlice  in  rose-colonnxl  silk,  with  .sipiare  Ix-rtbe 
composed  of  a  coqtiilli'crnrhc  of  rost'  silk,  with  deep  fringe  to  mateh. 
Fichu  of  plaiteil  tulle,  open  in  front  and  Ix-hiud.  This  Ixxlice  has  a 
round  basque  trimmtxl  to  match  the  berthc ;  large  Ixiw  at  the  waist. 

Pig.  7.-^hemise  russe  of  white  jiique,  f.'.stcned  at  the  waist  by 
a  band;  large  revers  edged  with  »  narrow  embroidery ;  epauhdtes 
formed  of  an  embroidered  ruche.  Coat  .-.let've  trimnu'd  at  the  bottom 
with  a  cull'  and  a  ruche  of  embroidery. 

Fig.  8. — tVliitc  bodice,  w  ith  plastron  of  cmlr.'oidery ;  small  sailor 
collar.  Tlie  trimming  Ixicomes  narrower  towards  the  waist.  Similai' 
trimming  oniaments  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves. 

16$  to  168. — Insertion  AND  Lacf.  Borders  in  Gcipdee  d’Art. 

Tliesc  strips  of  insertion  are  suitiible  for  Ixxlices,  lingeries,  caps, 
undcrclotlu“s,  &c.  Nos.  167  and  168  aiv  worked  on  a  ground  of 
slanting  netting  in  linen  siiti'li,  daniing  stitch,  and  {mint  d’esprif. 
The  lace  for  Nos.  165  and  166  consists  of  strips  of  staaight  netting, 
cut  out  on  one  side  in  Vandykes  and  workeil  round  in  button-hole 
stitch,  and  then  ilarned  from  illustration  in  jHiint  d'esprit  and 
darning  stitch,  and  omameutid  with  small  wheels. 
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169  and  170. — SQrAUES  ix  Qcipuke  u’Aet. 

Tlicsc  squares  arc  suitable  for  ornamenting  linRcries,  cravats, 
liandkercbiefs,  &e. ;  they  can  Ik)  fastened  into  the  material  by  means 
of  button-hole  stitch.  Several  of  these  squares  together  can  be 
made  into  eouvndU“s,  antimamssars,  covers  for  toilet  cushions,  &c. 
The  s(|uures  arc  worked  upon  plain  netting,  and  in  the  various  stitches 
distinctly  seen  in  illustration. 

171. — CnociiET  CuAV.VT  Knu  IX  Imsii  GciruuE. 

Material.^ ;  Cotton  No.  16  and  40. 

Tliis  cravat  end  is  worked  in  double  crochet  with  fine  cotton  over 
<’oarse  cotton.  Hegin  the  work  with  the  midille  inner  circle 
of  tlie  rosette*:  make  a  loop  with  the  eo:irse  cotton,  and  work 
round  this  84  stitches.  Then  draw  the  circle  close  together,  so  that 
a  circle  measuring  two-fifths  of  an  inch  round  is  formenl.  Cut  away 
the  coarse  cotton  at  about  1  inch  and  one-fifth  from  the  circle,  and 
work  on  the  stitch  of  the  circle  i  round  of  treble  stitch  (not  over  the 
coarse  cotton),  and  join  the  stitch  into  a  circle  with  i  slip  stitch.  Tlien 
take  up  the  coarse  cotton  ag-ain,  *,  and  work  over  the  same  2  double 
on  the  next  s  stitches.  Tlien  work  the  lower  sctdlop  of  the  rosette; 
l()r  this  work  33  double  stitches  over  the  coarse  cotton,  draw  up  the 
latter  so  that  the  stitches  meet  together  iu  the  middle  and  form  a 
scallop  of  the  size  seen  in  illustration ;  miss  under  this  scallop  the  next 
1 2  stitches  of  the  circle,  and  rejH'at  S  times  more  from  *,  working  at 
the  end  of  the  round  a  few  sli])  stiti-lies  in  the  first  scallop.  On  tlicse 
scallops  work  2  rounds  of  double  stitches  over  the  thick  cotton, 
alw:iys  missing  a  few  stitches  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  scallop  (see 
illustration).  After  the  3rtl  round  of  double  stitches  cut  away  Isith 
ends  of  cotton ;  then  work  the  2nd  circle  of  scallops,  which  must  lie 
on  the  1st  circle.  Fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  first  of  the  2  middle 
stitches  of  the  1 2  missed  stitches ;  work  on  the  2  middle  stitches  2 
elouble  stitches  over  coarae  cotton,  then  work  a  scallop  of  33  stitches, 
and  then  2  double  on  the  2  middle  stitches  of  the  next  12  missed 
stitches.  This  circle  is  worked  like  the  1st  one,  only  fastening  these 
scallops  in  the  last  round  of  double  stitches  on  to  the  lower  scallops. 
The  threatLsareall  fastened  on  the  right  siileofthe  work,  which  forms, 
however,  the  wrong  side  of  the  cravat.  In  the  middle  of  the  circle 
work  a  wheel  with  very  tine  thread  in  button-hole  stitch  ;  then  make 
a  circle  of  thread  taken  6  times  double,  cover  it  closely  with  double 
st  itches ;  it  must  be  so  large  as  to  cover  the  treble  stitch  round.  On  this 
circle  of  double  stitches  work  a  round  of  slip  stitches,  and  sew  the 
circle  (the  wrong  side  of  which  is  turm'd  outwards)  on  to  the  wrong  side 
of  the  circle,  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration.  The  rosette  is  then 
completed.  The  3-nieml)ered  leaf  which  is  turned  downwards  is 
worked  in  one  piece.  Ilegin  with  the  inner  round  and  work  first  56 
d.oidile  over  tlu*  thick  cotton.  The  first  24  stitches  fonn  the  stem, 
and  remain  unnotieisl  for  the  prasent;  the  last  32  stitches  are  drawn 
somi'what  together,  so  as  to  t)e  euiwcd;  then  work  15  stitches,  bend 
them  i;it,  a  loop  turned  downwanls,  and  work  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
first  of  these  1 5  stitches ;  for  the  otluT  half  of  the  leaf  work  likewise  32 
double,  and  liistcn  them  with  the  thick  wtton  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  first  half  of  the  leaf.  Work  the  other  parts  of  the  leaf  in  the 
s^anie  manner,  and  eilge  the  w  hole  leaf  with  2  rounds  of  double 
stitches;  lastly,  work  1  row  of  double  stitches  on  the  stitehes  of  the 
stem,  and  draw  the  coarse  cotton  slightly,  so  that  the  stem  is  a  little 
curvisl.  The  blossom-like  jiattern  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  rosette 
is  worked  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  tendril  on  the  left-hand  side  is 
workisl  with  2  rows  of  double  stitches  over  the  coarse  cotton.  The 
curves  of  the  tendrils  are  obtained  by  drawing  up  the  coarse  cotton 
tiirlit.  When  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  crochet  are  completed,  join 
them  on  the  right  side  of  the  work  (wrong  side  of  the  cravat)  with 
line  stitehes,  fasten  the  rosette  along  its  upper  edge  on  the  material 
of  (he  erarut  with  seam  stitehes.  Thu  material  is  cut  awniy  under¬ 
neath  the  rosette,  and  fastened  on  the  wrung  side. 

172  and  173. — Two  CoBXEu  Houdeks  ix  GrirrEE  and  Cnocnri. 

These  comer  Iwnlers  can  be  used  for  pillow-cases,  covers,  &c. 
Iloth  bonlcrs  are  worki-d  upon  sti  aight  netting,  and  darned  from  illus¬ 
tration  iu  linen  stitch  with  glazed  cotton ;  they  are  edged  with 
button-hole  stitch,  and  with  some  crochet  purl  rows  workenl  with 
fine  cotton.  The  corner  Iwrder  No.  172  is  edged  first  with  a  row  of 
treble  stitches,  divided  by  3  ebain.  and  a  com'sjxmdlng  interval.  On 
this  row  work  i  row  of  chain  stitch  scidlops ;  each  srallop  consists 
of  9  chain,  1  double ;  then  work  i  row  of  chain  stitch  scallops. 
These  scallops  must  cut  those  of  the  first  row,  and  are  fastened  on 
to  the  same  with  slip  stitches,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration. 

For  the  eilge  of  the  border  No.  173  work  the  1st  row  as  follows : — 
Always  alternately  i  long  treble  on  1  button-hole  stitch  of  the  edge, 
3  chain.  2nd  row  :  On  every  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  precctling 
row,  1  double,  i  chain,  i  purl  (4  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  ist),  then 
1  chain  and  i  double. 


174  and  173. — Two  Medallions  ix  Satix  Siitcu. 

These  medallions  are  suitable  for  ornamenting  small  baskets, 
housewives,  pocket-books,  &e.  The  ground  is  made  of  satin,  velvet, 
silk,  or  cashmere.  The  embroidery  is  workeil  in  satin  stitch  with 
purse  silk  in  dillerent  bright  colours,  or  in  the  colour  of  the  ground, 

176. — Red  Pocket  coveeed  with  GripCRE  d’Aet. 

This  pocket  consists  of  2  pieces  of  cardboard  covered  011  both 
sides  with  cashmere  or  silk ;  the  front  part  and  the  upjicr 
part  of  the  back  are  then  covercit  with  netting.  For  .the  latter 
work  a  sufiieiently  large  piece  of  straight  netting  with  cotton, 
cover  this  ground  with  point  d’esprit,  and  work  on  this  prround  the 
small  stars  seen  in  illustration;  these  stars  consist  of  6  small 
leaves  worked  in  darning  stitch.  Join  then  the  2  pieces  of  the 
pocket  togi'ther  by  means  of  gores  at  the  sides,  which  are  likewise 
covered  with  cashmere.  Lastly,  ornament  it  with  2  rows  of  lace, 
consisting  each  of  a  straight  strip  of  netting  vandyked  on  one  side, 
and  ornamented  with  small  stars  in  darning  stitch. 

177  and  178. — Feixge  IIoedees,  to  be  Worked  the 

CUOSS-WAT. 

These  borders  are  worked  in  crochet  iu  the  cross-way  with  knitting 
cotton  No.  3. 

No.  177. — This  bonier  is  worked  entirely  in  slip  stitches.  Begin 
on  a  foundation  chain  of  5  stitches,  miss  the  last,  and  work  backwards 
4  slip  stitches  on  the  4  remaining  stitches ;  then  work  in  one  with 
this  row  I  tuft  of  fringe  as  follows : — Work  3  cliain,  draw  out  the 
loop  on  the  needle  as  long  as  you  wish  the  fringe  to  be,  take  up  i 
loop  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  chain  (marked  on  No.  177  by 
an  arrow),  work  i  chain,  and  draw  it  out  to  the  same  length  as  the 
1st  loop.  Turn  the  work,  and  work  5  slip  stitehes  for  the  2nd  row, 
the  1st  of  which  is  worked  in  the  ist  of  the  3  chain  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  row,  thus  increasing  1  stitch.  Continue  to  work  on  in  this 
manner.  Each  vamlyke  of  the  Iwrder  counts  11  ribs,  or  22  rows. 
In  the  2nd — 6tb  rib  increase  1  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  every  other 
row,  as  has  Ix'en  deserilK'd  for  the  2ud  row;  in  the  7th — 11th  rib 
decrease  always  1  stitch,  by  leaving  unnoticed  the  last  stitch  of  the 
preeinling  row  in  the  1st  row  of  every  rib.  On  the  straight  side  of 
tile  Isinler  work  the  following  7  rows.  Work  likewise  from  left  hand 
to  right  3  rows  of  slip  stitelu's.  4tli  row:  •  Take  up  1  loop  in  the  3 
next  loops  of  the  preceding  row,  and  rast  oil' together  the  3  loops  ou 
the  needle ;  then  draw  out  the  loop  on  tlic  needle  to  a  purl  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  repeat  from  *.  5th  row :  1  sli])  stitch  on  every 
purl  of  the  preeixling  row,  then  always  2  clLiin.  6th  and  7th  rows : 
Slip  stitehes.  The  skeins  of  fringe  are  then  cut  open. 

No.  178. — Tliis  fringe  border  is  worked  iu  common  crochet  A 
tricoter.  Make  a  foumhition  chain  of  3  stitehes,  and  work  on  the 
same  the  1st  double  row.  In  one  with  this  double  lOw  work  a  skein 
of  fringe  as  has  Ix-en  described  for  No.  177,  and  continue  to  work  ou 
in  this  manner.  Each  Vandyke  of  the  border  counts  1 1  double  rows. 
In  the  2nd — 6th  double  rows  increase  1  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  every 
double  row  by  working  1  stitch  in  the  1st  of  the  3  chain  at  the  end 
of  the  row.  At  tlie  end  of  the  7th— 1  ith  double  rows  cast  otf  the  2 
last  loops  together.  At  the  ujiper  edge  of  the  border  work  the  2 
following  rows : — 1st  row  :  On  every  selvedge  stitch  1  treble,  then 
1  chain.  2nd  row :  1  double  ou  every  chain  stitch  of  the  preceding 
row  ;  on  every  treble  stitch  i  slip  stitch,  in  which  a  purl  is  fonned 
by  drawing  out  a  loop  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long ;  then  make  a  new 
stitch  in  tlie  slip  stitch,  and  continue  to  work  on.  The  fringe  loops 
are  cut  open.  The  border  is  sewn  ou  to  the  material  with  the  purl 
stitch. 

179  and  180. — Match-case  ix  shape  of  a  Cork. 

Our  pattern  imitates  a  I'ork  two  inches  and  two-fifths  high, 
measuring  one  inch  and  one-fifth  across  at  the  top,  and  four-fifths  of 
an  inch  at  the  Imttom.  It  is  hollow  inside,  and  is  fitted  up  with  an 
overlapping  cover,  covered  with  red  sealing-wax.  Take  a  piece  of 
cartlboard  two  inches  and  two-fifths  high,  tiiree  inches  and  one- 
fifth  wide,  slanted  olf  at  the  sides  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  only 
two  inches  and  thrce-tifths  wide  at  one  end.  This  piece  of  cardboanl 
is  covertsl  on  the  inner  side  with  silver  jiaper.  Then  join  it  into  a 
circle  by  pasting  on  the  edges  a  cross  strip  of  paper.  Fasten  a 
bottom  jKirt  of  eanlboard  into  the  thus  formcsl  tube,  and  cover  it  out¬ 
side  with  cork,  cut  very  thin  and  even.  It  can  be  covered  with 
paper,  leather,  or  any  other  material,  if  prcferreiL  At  the  upjier 
edge  bind  the  tube  with  a  narrow  strip  of  leather  of  the  same 
colour.  For  the  cover,  that  of  any  box  of  suitable  size  m-ay  be 
taken ;  it  is  covered  inside  with  silver  paper,  and  outside  with  red 
sealing-wax ;  at  the  top  stamp  ou  the  impression  of  a  seal.  Lastly, 
fasten  the  cover  on  the  tube  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  silk  rib- 
lion  or  soutache,  which  is  pasted  iu  on  the  inside,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  fasten  some  emery  paper. 
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iSi  and  iSi. — Pocket  IlAXDKEEcniEF  Sachet  Okxamested 
WITH  Point  Lace. 

T.-U  sachet  is  made  of  blijc  place!  silk.  The  top  is  covered  with 
white  nmsliii,  and  onianiented  with  point  lace  initials.  These  letters 
and  the  border  snrrouudinp  them  are  workisl  with  coni  laid  upon 
the  pattern  and  pricked  out  by  ]ussinp  a  thread  uj)  throuph  a  hole 
over  the  coixl  and  back  throuph  the  same  hole,  then  pa.-;s  on  to  the 
next  hole,  and  n“peat.  The  holes  should  Ik-  al)out  an  eipht  of  an 
ineh  apart.  Tlic  letters  are  workixl  in  ]>oint  de  llnixelles,  jx)int 
<r.Meneon,  and  dotted  Sorrento  Iwrs.  The  borders  in  point  de 
IJruxelles,  Sorrento  bars  and  wheels.  The  sachet  consists  of  z  flat 
<iuilteil  cushions ;  the  lower  largest  one  is  9  inches  wide,  i  z  inches 
lonp ;  it  is  made  of  blue  silk,  (pnlte<l  with  perfnmeil  waddinp,  and 
stitched  in  diamonds ;  it  is  tHlpixl  all  round  with  a  ruche  of  blue 
satin  riblxm,  1  inch  wide.  The  si'winp  on  of  the  ruche  is  covcrtnl 
under  a  cord  of  blue  silk  and  silver  thn-ad.  The  up]H‘r  cushion  is 
ornamented  in  the  same  manner;  it  is  7  inches  and  a  fifth  wide,  10 
inehes  and  two-fifths  lonp ;  edped  with  a  ruche  three-fifths  of  an 
ineh  wide,  and  a  point  lace  fonr-fiftlis  of  an  inch  wide.  Bows  of 
blue  satin  ribixm  join  the  1  cushions  topether. 

183. — CuociiET  Bosette. 

The  inner  part  of  this  rosette  is  worke<l  over  a  piece  of  the  same 
cotton  with  which  you  work  the  rosi-tU“.  Make  a  lix)j)  with  the 
(X)tton  over  which  you  are  to  work,  *  work  i  double  at  the  ))lace 
where  the  thn-ad  is  crossed,  and  then  18  double  all  round  theha)]). 
The  latter  must  be  drawn  tiphtly  topetber,  then  work  i  slij)  stitch 
on  the  double  stitcb  at  the  crossinp  of  the  thix'ad,  then  3  double 
round  the  cotton  over  which  you  work;  fbrm  another  lix)p  with  the 
latft'r,  and  n'peat  7  times  more  from  *.  The  Ix'pinninp  and  end 
«)f  the  thread  are  then  fastened.  Then  fasten  the  txttton  over 
which  and  the  cxrtton  with  which  you  work  at  the  jwint  of  one  of 
the  8  IcKijis,  and  work  the  1st  round:  i  doubli',  form  a  ]mrl  with 
the  same  by  workinp  :i  lonp  chain  stitch,  <lrawinp  it  out  and 
leavinp  it  off  the  tuxhIIc:  then  work  over  the  cotton  10  double 
stitches,  pusbinp  them  closely  topether  on  the  i-ottoli,  so  that  tlu‘ 
space  betwecni  z  1<k)]>s  is  filled  up ;  i  doubli',  1  imrl,  on  the  jxiint  of 
the  next  bxip,  and  so  on  ;  lastly,  fasten  on  to  the  double  stitch  be¬ 
hind  the  1st  purl.  2nd  round:  Alteniately  13  double  over  the 
i-otton,  I  double  on  the  next  purl  of  the  preci-dinp  nmnd ;  the 
double  stitches  must  always  be  somewhat  drawn  topether.  The  3nl 
and  4tb  iviunils  :ire  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  scallojw  of 
the  3nl  round  count  each  16  double,  thoex-  of  the  4th  round  19 
double.  5tb  round  :  On  the  iK'xt  4  double  work  4  slip  stitches,  then 
13  double  on  the  next  13  stitches  of  the  scallop  ;  *  5  elniin,  1  double 
on  the  next  ]mrl,  S  chain,  13  double  on  the  13  middle  ilouble  of 
the  next  scallop.  Repcjit  from  *.  AtVr  the  last  5  cluiin  stitches 
work  2  slip  stitches  on  the  next  2  of  the  13  double  stiU-hes.  6th 
round  :  •  9  double  on  the  next  9  stitches  of  the  precctlinp  round; 
then  5  chain,  i  double  on  the  next  siallop,  5  chain,  1  double  on 
the  next  scallo)!,  5  chain,  9  double  ou  the  midiUe  of  the  next  13 
double.  Keiieat  from  *.  The  followiup  pounds  are  worki'd  from 
illustration. 

I  84. — HAXDSCIiEEX  OF  PoiNT  LaCE. 

This  screen  is  made  of  a  ))iece  of  cardlioanl,  six  inches  and  two- 
fifths  sipiare,  ixwensl  on  l)oth  sides  with  reil  satin,  and  on  the  ripht 
side  with  a  sijuare  workisl  in  point  lace.  No.  148,  pape  181  of  the 
March  numlHT,  shows  this  stjuare  full  sixe.  On  the  edpe  the  screen 
is  ornamented  with  red  silk  coni  and  tufts  of  red  silk  tassels.  It  is 
then  fastenetl  on  to  a  lonp  piiH-e  of  Iwmboo,  20  inches  lonp ;  the 
latter  finishes  ott'  at  lioth  ends  with  small  i-arved  ivory  buttons. 

185. — Ckochet  Hoesewife  foh  Smaee  Pieces  of  Fancy 
WoitK. 

Maferialx  :  Flat  ffold  hra'ni,  fine  rounif  ijuhl  cord,  red  purxe  silk, 
red  glofv  silk,  red  silk  elastic,  a  small  bronze  bnitoii,  cardboard. 

Tliis  housewife  is  made  of  eardlxiard  and  a  crochet  coverinp,  worked 
with  red  purse  silk  over  fiat  pold  braid.  For  the  lower  part  of  the 
housewife  cut  6  pieces  of  eardboanl,  I'ach  three  inehes  and  one-fifth 
lonp ;  for  th»'  upjK?r  half,  6  pieces,  each  two  inehes  and  four-fifths  lonp ; 
each  of  there  jiarts  must  be  one  ineh  and  three-fifths  wide  at  one  end, 
:ind  iiointed  otf  at  the  other.  Cover  these-  parts  on  both  sides  with 
pauze ;  then  join  the  6  jiarts  for  the  lower  part  of  the  ease  topether 
with  overcast  stitches,  so  as  to  pive  them  the  shajx?  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  6  Jiarts  for  the  cover  are  joined  to*;ether  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  line  Ixith  jiarts  of  the  ease  with  red  silk  ;  it  is  sewn  on  jdain 
alonp  the  ujijx'r  islpe  and  pathered  closely  at  the  jwint  of  the  ca.se. 
Tlien  only  fasten  the  crochet  covering  on  the  outside.  Begin  the 
coverinp  for  each  jiart  on  a  foundation  chain  of  180  stitches;  join 
them  into  a  circle  and  work  over  the  alwve-mentioned  flat  gold  bniid 


double  stitch  in  rounds,  decreasing  in  such  a  manner  tliatthc  crochet 
coverinp  corresjionds  to  the  shajie  of  the  canlboard  jiart.  The 
crochet  jiart  mu.t  be  jiointed  off  entirely  with  the  last  round.  When 
the  coverinp  h;is  Ix'en  fasteiusl  on  the  caidboanl  shajK-,  sew  on  6  jiieces 
of  ronnd  gold  coni  on  the  seams  of  the  cardlKianl,  and  ornaimnit 
the  jMiint  of  both  jrirts  with  several  loops  of  pold  coni,  and  the 
t“dpe  of  each  jmrt  with  a  jibiit  of  the  same.  Lastly,  fasten  a  tassel 
of  reil  silk  andojicned  pold  coni  at  the  jiointof  the  lower  half;  then 
fasten  a  small  brass  circle  covensl  with  nil  silk  on  to  the  jxHut  of  the 
cover,  with  two  niws  of  double  stiti'h.  Both  Italves  are  joined 
topether  with  a  few  overc;ist  stitches,  after  having  si'wn  on  a  loop  of 
chistic  and  a  button. 

186  and  187. — IvuimoiDEUEn  Mouning  Sr.irrEE. 

This  slijipcr,  the  front  jiiirt  of  which  is  seen  in  Xo.  187,  full  size, 
is  made  of  preen  cloth,  ornamented  at  the  toji  with  a  prey  silk  ruche, 
lineil  with  linen  and  silk.  The  middle  jiart  of  the  embroidery  of  the 
toj)  is  workixl  with  scarlet  jmrse  silk  and  pold  thn'ad  in  overcast 
and  satin  stitch — the  smallest  buds,  as  well  as  the  cuj)  of  the  llowers, 
are  workeil  in  knottcil  stitch  with  scarlet  silk  and  gold  thru:id.  The 
bonier  of  the  slipper  is  worked  jxirtly  with  green  silk  and  pold  thread, 
jiartly  with  given  silk  star  bniid. 

188  to  190. — Tatted  and  Embeoideeed  Ceavat  Ends. 

The  lower  end  of  this  cravat  consists  of  3  br.iiiches  of  leaves 
workeil  in  tatting  with  colourwl  jnirse  silk.  The  sewing  on  is  coven'd 
with  a  sni:ill  tattisl  rosi'tte.  Each  bniiich  is  worked  sejiiir.itely. 
Begin  with  the  middle  br;inch,  consisting  of  9  jiair  of  leaves  ;  work 
for  each  of  the  leaves  at  the  ujijxt  end  5  iloubln,  6  times  alti'niately 

1  purl,  2  double ;  then  1  jnirl,  9  double,  1  jmrl,  8  double ;  work  close 
to  this  a  second  leaf,  worked  in  the  same  manner,  only  nwerstal,  as 
it  sfcinds,  opjxisite  the  ist  leaf.  'I'lien  carry  the  thread  on  the 
wrong  side  ou  to  the  sejiar.ite  jiiirl  of  the  leaves,  liisten  it  by  taking 
Ixitli  jiiirl  topether,  and  work  close  b.  it  2  similar  leaves.  Then 
work  2  such  jiairs  of  leaves,  then  again  2  jiairs,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  I  jnrrl  less,  and  only  8  double  instead  of  9,  and  7  double  instead 
of  8.  The  next  jiairs  must  be  decixaised  in  the  siiiiie  jirojiortion. 
The  leaf  at  the  jxiiiit  of  the  br.iiich  is  worked  from  illusti-ation.  The 

2  shorter  branches  are  workixl  in  the  same  nninner ;  they  consist  of 
7  jMiirs  of  leaves  only.  The  ro.setti>  consists  of  8  jnirl  circles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  size.  Begin  with  the  smallest  circle  and  work  8  times  alter¬ 
nately  I  double,  I  jiurl,  lastly  i  double ;  the  jiiirl  must  be  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  long.  \t  a  distanee  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  work  a  2’id  circl  ■ 
of  12  purl,  then  a  3rd  circle  of  16  jiurl.  In  the  4th  circle,  which 
counts  14  purl,  the  latter  are  divided  by  2  double  stiti'hes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  circles  increase  in  the  same  jirojiortloii,  so  that  the  jnirl  of 
cverj’  following  circle  come  iK'yonil  those  of  the  jinxxxling  one.  The 
circli“8  are  placed  on  one  another  and  fasteneil  with  a  few  stitches. 

Xu.  190  shows  the  lower  end  of  a  cravat  of  muslin  taken  double. 
The  rose  and  leaves  are  worked  nmnd  in  button-hole  stitch,  and 
ornamented  from  illustr.ition  with  thick  back  stitch.  In  workinp 
the  button-hole  stitch  always  fasten  the  jxiiiit  of  i  leaf  on  to  the 
next  leaf  from  illiistrutiun. 

Xo.  189.  This  cravat  is  made  of  muslin  taken  double;  it  is  em- 
broidenxl  in  small  scallops  on  both  sides ;  the  ends  are  omamenlcd 
with  4  embroidered  leaves,  workeil  from  illustration,  and  joined 
together  with  jmint  de  Bruxelles  stitch  worked  with  tine  thread. 

191. — Window  Sceeen. 

This  window  screen  consists  of  4  sufficiently  long  jiicces  of 
banilxx),  oniuinanteil  at  the  ends  with  a  large  bead,  and  joined 
topether  in  the  manner  sixiii  in  illustration.  A  jiattem  in  white  em¬ 
broidery  worked  on  nainsixik  is  fastened  into  this  framework,  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  mab'rial  for  the  ojKUi-work  jKirts  of  the  jiattem. 
Underneath  the  bonier  sew  on  a  narrow  strip  of  coloured  glace 
silk  on  the  wrong  side.  The  enibniidery  is  edged  all  round  wnth  a 
narrow  tattixl  lace.  Each  circle  of  this  lace  consists  of  10  double, 
twice  alternately  1  purl,  3  double  ;  then  again  i  purl  and  10  dim’ile. 
The  embroidery  is  fastenetl  into  the  frame  with  white  braid,  draw¬ 
ing  the  latter  through  the  tatted  circles. 

192  and  193. — Two  Coenee  Boedees  in  Geifcee  d’Aet. 

These  bonlers  are  jjrctty  for  onianienting  largi-  and  small  couvmttes. 
IxHlclothes,  handkerchiefs,  iic.  They  an-  worked  on  plain  netting, 
:iud  in  jxiint  d’esjirit,  linen  stitch,  and  darning  stitch. 

194  and  195. — Handsceeen  Made  of  Qeills. 

Materials :  18  large  quills  {feathers  of  the  tciug),  blue  silk  ribbon, 
white  and  black  beads,  some  bamboo. 

For  this  screen  take  18  large  quills,  9  being  taken  out  of  the  right- 
hand  wing,  and  9  out  of  the  left  one ;  on  2  of  these  quills,  one  ot 
each  sort,  cut  away  the  narrow  side  close  to  the  ribs.  These  2  quills 
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arc  then  sewn  tofjether  on  the  wronj'  Rule,  so  us  to  form  a  with' 
feather,  which  must  form  tlio  middle  of  the  screen.  On  each  side  o*' 
each  qnill  make  an  ojieni'.i",  one-fifth  of  an  inch  wide,  about  one  inch 
and  one-fifth  Ixdow  the  end  of  the  featlicry  part,  and  slip  the  fpiills 
at  the  lower  end  crosswise.  Then  dniw  a  thin  piece  of  bamboo  S 
inches  Ion"  throu"!!  the  oi>enin"s  of  tlie  (|uills,  so  that  the  feathers 
are  turned  towards  each  otlwr,  meeting;  in  the  centre,  and  slightly 
overlappiii",  us  seen  in  illusti-ation  195.  They  are  then  sewn 
together  on  tlui  wrong  side.  The  thread  on  the  wrong  side  is  covered 
with  blue  silk  ribbon,  as  can  he  seen  in  illustration.  The  (piills  on 
the  ])ieee  of  bumlxMi  are  jiushed  up  closely  ;  jilaee  a  ]tieeo  of  bamboo 
6  inches  long  in  one  of  tlie  middle  ([uills,  and  in  i  of  the  side  ones; 
tie  the  (piills  together  tightly  at  the  lower  ends  with  grey  thread, 
cover  the  handle  then  with  white  calico,  and  afterwards  with  black 
and  white  heads.  These  are  threaded  on  in  rounds  corresiionding  to 
the  shape  of  the  handU*,  and  forming  a  mosaic  pattern.  Then  when 
the  iK'ad  covering  is  finished  off,  ornament  the  handle  with  a  blue 
silk  bow  fastened  on  the  wrong  side  on  the  handle  with  white  beads. 

196. — Ilo.v  rou  Veloutine. 

Tliisbox  is  made  of  cardhoai'd;  it  measures  three  inches  and  three- 
fifths  square ;  it  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  blue  cashmere,  and 
inside  with  white  paiH'r;  long  white  bugles  are  sewn  on  the  outside, 
in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration.  The  cover  is  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner;  it  is  fittixl  up  on  the  inside  with  a  small  looking-glass, 
and  only  sewn  on  to  the  rase  on  one  side.  On  the  2  other  si(les  it  is 


fastened  to  the  box  with  short  silk  ribbons,  so  that  the  cover  can  be 
raised  without  falling  backwards,  lluehes  of  blue  satin  riblxm  orna¬ 
ment  the  lx)x  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration ;  lietween  the  pleats 
of  the  ruche,  separate  large  round  white  beads  are  sewn  on.. 

197. — EMBItOIDEIlED  15.\0, 

This  bag  is  embroidered  on  black  cloth ;  the  difl’erent  patterns  are 
( ut  out  in  cloth  of  various  colours,  and  sewn  on  the  bag  in  appliqut;. 
The  bag  is  1 3  inches  wide  and  9  inches  deep.  The  rosette  in  the 
centre  is  cut  out  in  red  cloth ;  it  is  sewn  on  the  hag  with  mexico 
stitch  in  yellow  silk.  The  4  leaves  in  the  centre  of  the  rosette  are 
alternately  of  yellow  cloth  eilged  with  blue  silk,  and  of  white  cloth 
edged  with  garnet-coloured  silk.  On  the  yellow  leaves  the  coral 
stitch  veining  is  garnet -coloured,  and  on  the  white  leaves  it  is  blue, 
worked  with  floss  silk.  The  ar.ibesquc  patterns  between  each  leaf 
are  worked  in  chain  stitch  in  3  shades  of  green.  The  patterns 
which  are  worked  at  the  bottom  on  each  side  of  the  rosette  are  cut 
out  in  blue  cloth,  with  nsl  mexico  stitch,  red  and  orange-coloured 
chain  stitch,  and  long  white  stitch.  The  border  consists  of  a  row  of 
button-hole  stitch  in  given  silk,  with  a  row  of  coral  stitch  on  each 
side ;  the  outer  row  garnet -coloured,  the  inner  one  red.  The  inner 
ornament  is  cut  out  in  yellow  cloth,  edged  with  blue  mexico  stitch, 
with  3  black  knotted  stitch ;  the  outer  ornament  is  in  blue  cloth, 
with  yellow  mexico  stitch,  2  knotted  stitch,  one  thick  yellow  spot, 
and  a  black  clover  leaf.  The  2  outer  rows  are  worked  in  chain  stitch 
with  dark  red  silk.  The  bag  when  completed  is  mounted  on  a  steel 
or  gilt  clasp ;  it  is  very  elegant. 


'  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


S48.  L.  O.  lias  a  handsome  knitted  quilt,  dark  red  cnRhmero  walking 
dr  ess,  muslin  sKirt,  beautiful  scarlet  I’yrenese  wool  shawl,  tortoiseshell 
brooch  and  earrings,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  (all  new).  Open  to 
all  offers. 

849.  Whip  works  point  lace  for  trimming  dresses, &c.,  8s.  a  yard  for 
every  inch  deep;  sachets  in  iiohit  lace  and  handsome  silk,  i8s.  [Please 
send  addn'ss.] 

850.  Cv.XTiir.x  has  several  novels  and  other  works.  Would  exchange 
for  the  E.noi.ishwom.w’s  Do.mestic  5I.\u.\/.ixe,  or  some  songs.  List 
on  applioation. 

851.  Miss  C.  would  be  glad  to  exchange  the  following  bodes  with 
M.ikkjx  foranoiual  nmnherof  the  E.noeisiiwomax’s  Do.mestic  Mag.\- 
zjXE  for  1868  or  1869; — Mnthers  nnit  /ktej/iters,  Schnulerlianncs, 
i'h>rence  McCartloj,  Vluimhcrs’s  Ulisrellonti  (i  vol.).  Gentle  Blood, 
Letters  from  l'ahii\tra,  ll'aff.s  on.  the  I,it2>ruvcineHt  0/  the  Mind, 
Temple  Bar  (6  vols.  for  i86p.  Miss  C.  has  also  some  good  music  and 
songs,  which  she  would  exchange,  if  jireferrcd. 

852.  M.  O.  has  a  splendid  plaited  brown  hair  chignon,  cost  253. 
(new.)  Offers  of  cash  reiiuestixl. 

853.  Helena  O.  has  a  red  and  black  plaid  shawl  (almost  now), 
white  piijue  dress,  brown  fur  muff  (new).  Wanted  u  jacket.  OiK’n  to 
offers. 

854.  Clara  Verb  has  several  songs  she  wishes  to  exchange.  List 
on  ajiplieation. 

855.  X.  Y.  Z.  has  a  complete  set  of  baby  linen  never  used.  (No 
frocks.)  Open  to  offers.  [Send  6  stamps.] 

856.  Pyko-silvee.  The  wife  of  the  inventor  will  forward  to  any 
lady  a  jiair  of  silvered  scissors,  of  any  kind  desired  to  bo  used  precisely 
as  steel  ones,  for  any  article  of  dress,  jewellery,  children’s  clotliing, 
house  belongings,  music  and  honks  cirepted,  and  not  under  103.  in 
value,  to  insure  against  worthless  articles.  Cairiagc  will  bo  paid.  If 
stamps  are  prefernxl,  then  ys.  will  1k'  taken.  Will  lie  forward(xl  and 
receive  immediate  attention.  Private  address  with  the  Editor. 

857.  Aoexoiiia  is  working  the  chair  from  the  .lanuary  number, 
and  will  dispose  of  it.  Will  work  any  other  Berlin  woof  patterns. 
Oix-n  to  offers. 

858.  Alpha  has  two  birds  of  paradi.-'e,  very  handsome — one  quite 
new,  the  other  sUghtly  soiled— amiiiL'C'd  for  hat.  Open  to  offers. 

859.  Hakd-up  has  six  songs.  Wants  eitlier  crests  or  cash.  They 
are  all  in  good  condition,  and  the  names  are — “Itold  you  so,"  by 
Offenbach  ;  “  f)nly  at  Home,”  bv  Virginia  Gabriel ;  “  Twilight  by  the 
Sea.”  by  J.  Hatton  ;  “  County  Ouy,”  by  Arthur  Sullivim  ;  “  Rose  of 
my  Heart,”  by  W.  Maynard  ;  “  5Iy  Lodging  is  on  the  Cold  Ground,” 
by  Dr.  J.  Clarke.  [Send  24  stamps.] 

860.  Alice  etches  dessert  d’oyleys  in  marking  ink  from  Piiiie/i.  A 
specimen  sent  on  receipt  of  18  stamps. 

861.  S.  S.  will  be  happy  to  transpose  songs  or  other  music  at  the 
rate  of  2d.  a  page.  It  is  towards  assisting  a  poor  family. 

862.  Nellie  will  exchange  30  foreign  postage-stamiisfor  30  coloured 
crests. 

863.  S.  E.  G.  would  bo  glad  to  get  employment  in  translating 
French  or  German  into  English  prose,  iioetry,  or  blank  verso.  [Please 
send  6  stamps.] 

864.  Maiigaketta  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
for  1 868  and  1869  to  dispose  of.  Would  take  any  article  of  clotlung 
for  herself  or  a  little  girl  of  four  years  of  age. 


865.  Elf  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mag.vzine  for  last 
year,  complete,  unbound ;  will  take  73.  6d.  for  them.  Also  French 
cambric  p.icket-liandkerchiefs,  beautifully  embroidered  by  liand,  new, 
unwashed,  worth  from  i  to  2  guineas  e.ach.  Money  preferred.  Open 
to  offers.  Wants  a  good  hand  lock-stitch  sewing-niacliine. 

866.  C.  C.  has  a  'fhomas’s  lock-stitch  hand  sewing-machine,  nearly 
new,  cost  £5  Js. ;  does  work  neat  and  strong.  Wishes  to  cxehango  it 
for  a  piece  of  worsted  and  bead  work  for  an  ottoman  not  less  than 
3  feet  by  2,  and  small  chair,  same  sort  of  work,  or  two  cushions. 

867.  Viola  has  Harix'r  Twelvctrees’  washing  machine,  wringer,  and 
mangle,  separate.  Open  to  offers.  Or  a  Grover  and  Baker,  Willcox  and 
Gibbs,  or  a  Whight  and  Manu’s  sewing  nuichiuc.  [Send  full  address.] 

868.  Sunshine  malces  can-ed  frames  for  carte-dc-visito  photographs, 
cheap.  Private  address  with  the  Editor. 

869.  SqciBKF.L  has  z  lbs.  of  scarlet  12-thread  fleeey  wool  she  wishes 
to  exchange.  Open  to  offers,  except  music,  crests,  and  stamps. 

870.  Rosaliiina  docs  sofa  cushions,  toilet  sets,  banner  and  hand 
screens,  in  fern  printing,  wool  antimacassars,  and  boots,  tatted  anti¬ 
macassars,  pincushions,  collars,  and  edgings.  Orders  gladly  executed. 
Address — E.  O.  W.,  Post-office,  Droitwieh. 

871.  M.  A.  B.  wants  our  coloured  fashion  plates  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  M  voazine,  and  copies  of  a  coloured  picture*  called 
“  Pretty  Puss,”  published  with  Part  19,  July,  1866.  State  price  per 
dozen  plates. 

872.  Ernestine  has  a  number  of  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs  to 
dispose  of.  Open  to  offers.  List  sent  on  application. 

873.  Deva  has  fancy  work  just  finished,  to  bo  sold  cheap.  Cushions, 
painted  liand-screens,  braided  pinafores,  pieces  of  Berlin  wool  work, 
American  blankets,  d’oyleys. 

874.  Sydney  has  a  very  handsome  embroidered  petticoat  body, 
worth  I2S.  6d. ;  also  a  tatted  bonnet  cover,  worth  7s.  6d.  Would  ex¬ 
change  with  Ayacandra  (827)  for  christening  robe. 

875.  Juliet  wishes  to  exchange  “'Pruth  in  Absence,”  and  “Tlie 
Rkipiier  and  his  Boy,”  for  “  We’d  better  bide  a  wee  ”  (Claribcl),  and 
“  Dreaming  of  Angels.” 

876.  J.  F.  H.  has  nearly  now  quilted  side-saddle,  complete,  for  boy 
or  girl.  Cost  £4.  Oiwii  to  offers. 

877.  Lvvinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the 
advertising  columns. 

878.  Pyko  Silver  has  pilvered  scissors  to  dispo^  of ;  cutting  out, 
small  work,  embroidery,  and  nail ;  to  bo  used  precisely  as  steel  ones ; 
can  be  re-silvorcd.  Open  to  otters. 

879.  Miss  Adajis  works  tatted  edgings  in  2-yard  lengths.  Patterns 
supplied  at  is.  a  card,  and  ii.nrrow  needlework  at  lod.  a  strip. 

880.  ZoE  wishes  to  exchange  Mozart’s  Tieelfth  J/ass,  by  Henry 
Smart ;  istcitzerland,  by  Albert  Lindhal ;  9  fanta.sia3  on  English, 
SeoU'h,  and  Irish  airs,  in  Boosei/s  Mayazine;  6  saered  do.;  also  full- 
sized  brass  parrot  cage  and  cockatoo  perch  on  mahogany  stand,  com¬ 
plete,  for  Morris's  book  of  3  vols.  of  British  Birds,  their  ^<ests  and 
Eyys,  ^'c. 

881.  Annie  has  a  Berlin  wool  antimacassar,  tea  cosy  (braided),  a 
liair  of  wool  nnats,  and  gentleman’s  worked  slippers,  made  up.  Wants 
a  good  black  silk  dress ;  must  lie  in  good  condition,  long,  and  with  a 
lianier.  If  it  were  very  handsome  would  give  a  pair  of  hand  banner- 
screens  as  well.  Has  also  pieces  of  coloured  sil'ss  suitable  for  piecing 
cushions.  Open  to  offers.  [Send  9  stamps.] 
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blackish  blue,  violet,  rose,  light  blue,  tricolor,  and 
vvhitc.  Both  the  violet  and  black-blue  are  especially 
adapted  for  edgings.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
autumn  as  well  as  in  spring.  Sown  in  autumn  the  Del¬ 
phinium  consolida  candelabrum  produces  stronger  plants, 
but  if  sown  in  spring  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  longer 
duration  of  bloom. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Dick.  RadclyfFe  and  Co., 
of  High  Ilolborn,  for  this  illustration,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  Nicotiana  Macrophylla,  var. 
Gigantea.  This  plant  is  much  used  in  Germany  for  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco ;  here  it  is  grown  chielly  for 
its  ornamental  and  eilective  appearance  as  a  foliage  plant. 
It  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  large  beds  or  isolated 
groups  ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  four  to  five  feet,  and 
produces  leaves  of  an  enormous  size  ;  the  blossoms  are 
of  a  beautiful  purple  colour.  It  is  raised  from  seed 
which  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  (6d.  and  Is. 
packets).  This  should  be  at  once  sown  on  a  moderate 
hotbed,  and  covered  lightly  with  fine  earth.  When  the 
plants  appear,  prick  them  out  into  shallow  pans  about 
two  inches  apart,  harden  off  gradually  on  fine  days,  and 
plant  out  in  the  middle  of  May,  about  thiee  feet  apart  in 
rich  ground.  Keep  shaded  with  flower-pots,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  water  them  until  they  take  root  and  begin  to 
grow.  Keep  the  ground  clean  and  fiee  from  weeds. 
As  soon  as  the  lateral  shoots  begin  to  show,  pinch  off 
if  they  arc  grown  for  fumigating  purposes,  as,  if  suffered 
to  remain,  they  would  reduce  the  supply  of  sap  from  the 
useful  leaves  of  the  plants  ;  in  this  case  top  when  about 
eighteen  leaves  are  formed.  The  plant  may  be  grown 
naturally  when  cultivated  for  ornament  only,  and  is  a 
very  beautiful  decorative  plant.  The  leaves  become 
mottled,  glossy,  and  shining  in  September,  when  the 
tobacco  leaf  ripens. 

Operatkus  in  the  Kitchen  Garden.  Stir  the  ground 
among  crops  whenever  it  can  be  done,  and  water  only 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  in  the  mornings 
only ;  weed  the  beds,  and  hoe  and  rake  the  alleys  so  as 
to  preserve  a  neat  appearance. 

Sow  the  following: — American  cress,  mustard  and 
cress  for  succession,  radishes  once  a  fortnight  for  succes¬ 
sion,  beans,  peas,  and  beet  (the  main  crop),  steeping  the 
seed  before  sowing  in  dry  weather ;  borage,  broccoli  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  cabbage  (early  Battersea  for 
autumn  use),  carrots  sow  in  succession,  endive — fine 
curled  Italian  for  early  use,  lettuce  ;  sow  main  crop  of 
onions  if  not  done  last  month  ;  parsley  (dwarf  curled) ; 
sow  spinach,  turnips,  thyme,  and  celery  for  late  crops. 

The  Gardener  s  Magazim  for  March  contains  the  fol¬ 


lowing  excellent  directions  for  the  culture  of  mush¬ 
rooms  : — 

“  If  Enslish  spawn  is  used,  cacli  piece  is  al)out  the  size  of  a  small 
hen’s  esK  ;  hut,  if  French,  a  flake  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  tlio 
openins  into  wliich  it  is  inserted  is  the  pri)p('r  quantity.  The  manure 
removed  in  making  the  hole  is  then  restored  and  well  pressed  down. 
Mushroom  spawn  should  always  be  in  a  dry  condition  /or  conveyance, 
to  ensure  its  preservation  ;  but  so  used,  it  often  happens  that  it  takes 
root  too  slowly,  allowing  the  bed  in  the  meantime  to  become  cool.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  spawn  should  be  deposited  four  or  five 
days  before  plantinc;  in  some  damp  situation  (in  a  collar,  for  exiimple), 
which  will  make  it  soft,  and  fawlitato  the  ve>;etation ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  docs  not  become  mouldy.  The  openings  are  made 
c<)ui-distant,  nine  inches  apart,  on  two  lines,  the  first  commencing 
three  inches  from  the  base,  and  the  second  five  to  six  inches  above  the 
first,  the  holes  on  the  lirst  line  alternating  with  those  on  the  second  in 
a  triangular  pattern.  This  being  done,  tlie  bed  is  again  littered  over, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  it  must  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  the 
spawn  lias  taken  root,  which  will  b('  known  by  the  increase  of  white 
filament  in  the  dibbling  hole  spreading  itself  in  the  bed.  If  not,  the 
spawn,  which  has  become  black,  is  carefully  withdrawn ;  and,  in  holes 
skilfully  made  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  a  now  sujiply  is  immediately 
introduced  ;  unless  the  bed  may  have  become  overheated,  in  which 
case  it  is  allowed  to  repose  until  it  has  returned  to  a  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture,  which  should  not  decline  below  75  degrees,  nor  rise  above  80 
degrees.” 

Flower  Garden.  Examine  the  stock  of  bedding-out 
plants  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  each  kind  which  will 
be  available  for  planting  out ;  then  lay  out  the  plan  for 
furnishing  the  beds  and  borders  throughout  the  season. 

Plant  perennials  if  the  weather  permits,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  that  are  not  too  tender  or  too 
advanced  in  growth. 

Sow  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  flower-seeds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  again  at  the  end  for  a 
succession.  Prune  evergrc'ens,  remove  suckers  from  rose- 
trees.  Water  all  newly-planted  trees  when  required. 
Bedding-out  plants  must  be  gradually  hardened  off  for 
planting  next  month.  In  the  frame,  auriculas  will  require 
plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  but  none  on  the  foliage  ; 
shading  is- also  required  where  the  sun  is  powerful. 

Shift  balsams  every  fortnight  into  rich  compost,  the 
pots  being  progressive  in  size  with  each  shift.  Shift 
calceolarias,  and  fumigate  if  attacked  by  aphis. 

Sow  carnations  in  heat ;  shift  those  already  sown  and 
plant  out  on  warm  borders.  Propagate  dahlias  by  cut¬ 
tings.  Re-pot  and  train  fuchsias,  and  syringe  the  foliage. 

Sow  pansies  in  a  cold  frame  and  plant  out  seedlings  ; 
syringe  pelargoniums  if  not  in  bloom,  and  give  air  to, 
train,  and  regulate  them.  Harden  off  those  intended  for 
bedding  out.  Harden  off  petunias. 

We  beg  to  recommend  all  would-be  purchasers  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  to  study  the  useful  catalogues 
of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Messrs.  Radclyffe,  of  High  Holborn ; 
these  are  forwarded  post  free  to  any  of  our  subscribers 
and  correspondents. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  March. 

SHALL  I  tell  you  what  is  at  present  the  all-engrossing 
subject  of  interest  to  the  fickle  Parisian  ?  It  is 
neither  the  decisions  of  the  new  Cabinet,  nor  the  impri¬ 
sonment  of  Rochefort,  nor  the  proces  of  a  prince  of  the 
Bonaparte  blood  ;  it  is  the  man  with  his  cciv,  as  he  is 
called — that  is,  the  Docteur  Lannois — who  goes  about 
tow'ii  with  the  above  quadruped  to  vaccinate  fair  clients. 

Small-pox  has,  indeed,  been  raging  with  unabated 
fury  in  our  city,  and  all  men,  women,  and  children  have 
hastened  to  get  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  ;  ladies  espe¬ 
cially  have  taken  quite  a  panic — or  rather,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  exactly  the  truth  to  say  that  to  be  vacci¬ 
nated  by  the  man  with  his  c(nu  has  become  the  fashion, 
and  that  all  our  elegantes  have  been  anxious  to  thow  their 
fair  arms  to  the  said  doctor. 

The  month  began  with  the  street  pageant  of  the  Bxuf 
Gras,  but  this  has  long  since  ceased  to  awaken  any  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  Parisian  mind  ;  none  but  the  street  badauds 
and  gamins  think  of  following  the  cortege  of  dancing 
bears,  savages,  masques  of  all  kinds,  which  follow  the 
unfortunate  brutes  in  their  triumphal  progress  to — the 
slaughter-house.  Never  was  there  a  Lent  so  leniently 
kept  as  the  present  one  in  Paris.  There  are  fewer  balls 
perhaps,  and  more  concerts,  but  splendid  reunions,  routs, 
grand  dinners, yiVer  of  all  kinds  follow  each  other  without 
interruption,  both  in  the  official  and  the  private  world. 

There  have  been  several  successful  and  exciting  pre¬ 
mieres  representations  at  different  theatres.  Sardou  ob¬ 
tains  a  fresh  triumph  with  his  new  drama,  Fernande, 
which  makes  a  crowded  house  every  night  at  the  Gym- 
nase. 

George  Sand’s  interesting  play, entitled  Z,’^l«/rr,  is  also 
a  great  attraction.  The  gifted  author,  after  giving  us 
several  novels  and  dramas  of  quite  a  moral  character,  and 
seeming  to  return  to  more  wholesome  ideas  on  many 
points,  once  more  takes  up  a  delicate,  a  scabreux  subject. 
In  Fernande  there  is  much  of  the  old  leaven,  and  we 
recognise  the  author  of  Jacques  and  Induma ;  but  the 
play  is  intensely  exciting,  and  carries  all  before  it  for  the 
time,  while  scene  after  scene  of  all-absorbing  interest 
follow  each  other,  and  yet,  on  sober  reflection,  one 
cannot  but  blame  both  the  subject  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  trc.atcd. 

At  the  Opera  we  have  a  reprise  of  Robert  le  Diable. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  present  at  the  first  re¬ 
presentation,  which  was  very  brilliant.  Madlle.  Nilsson 
never  sang  with  more  sweetness,  and  at  the  same  time 
displayed  greater  dramatic  power,  than  in  the  beautiful 
role  of  Alice. 

She  sang  the  romance  of  the  first  act  with  a  poetry 
and  feeling  which  called  forth  enthusiastic  applause. 
After  the  impressive  scene  in  which  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  she  sets  the  infernal  powers  at  defiance,  and  which 
she  rendered  most  magnificently,  a  shower  of  bouquets 
fell  around  her.  But  operas  of  that  period  were  not 
made  for  bouejuets,  and  these  remained  there,  somewhat 


incongruously,  until  the  change  of  scene  at  the  entrance 
into  the  terrible  cavern. 

The  voice  and  energy  of  the  young  diva  were  kept 
up  with  much  power  to  the  end,  and  she  was  splendid 
in  the  trio  of  the  fifth  act.  By  her  side  Colin  was  de¬ 
servedly  applauded,  and  many  parts  of  his  most  difficult 
rale  were  sung  by  him  with  much  talent  and  vigour. 
If  one  dared  to  omit  the  celebrated  duet,  “  Des  cheva¬ 
liers  de  ma  patrie,”  which  no  living  tenor  is  cap.able  of 
interpreting  properly,  IM.  Colin  would  be  perfect  in 
Robert  le  Diable. 

Unfortunately  for  Madame  Carvalho,  who  was  barely 
recovered  from  a  serious  attack  of  illness,  her  strength 
betrayed  her  in  the  third  act,  though  she  had  sung  with 
admirable  talent  the  romance  of  the  second.  The  public 
understood  the  suffering  of  the  great  artist,  and  en¬ 
couraged  her  by  their  indulgent  sympathy.  The  mise- 
en-scene  was  magnificent,  and  Madlle.  Yonta  grace  it¬ 
self  in  the  part  of  the  nun.  The  ballet  is  certainly  the 
most  wonderful  and  fairy-like  performance  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  or  dreamed  of. 

This  is  a  strange  world,  full  of  strange  doings.  The 
Pere  Hyacinthe  is  become  the  redactcur  en  chif  of  a 
political  paper  ;  Garibaldi  is  turned  novelist,  and  publishes 
La  Domination  (P im  l\Ioine ;  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  who 
had  not  made  any  revolution  for  some  time,  and  seems 
weary  of  stretching  out  a  hand  to  a  people  to  deliver  it 
from  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  is  going  to  Spain  in  order  to 
give  some  good  advice  to  the  Castillians. 

The  Spaniards  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  stories  of 
brigands  from  Paris  to  Cadiz,  in  the  mountains  of 
Toledo,  and  one  can’t  say  that  this  excellent  and  generous 
Alexandre  Dumas  is  very  popular  tra  los  montes.  It  is 
now  thirty  years  ago  since  the  author  of  Les  Mousqnc- 
taires  visited  the  Peninsula  ;  perhaps  the  resentment  of 
the  Spanish  people  is  now  appeased — we  hope  it  may 
be  so.  What  they  most  reproach  the  novelist  for  is 
that  he  said  Africa  began  at  the  Pyrenees,  which  was 
certainly  rather  hard  upon  the  Spaniards. 

The  fabulous  prices  that  have  been  paid  for  pictures 
lately  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  present  are  not  such 
degenerate  days  for  les  beaux  arts  as  many  affirm  ;  at 
any  rate,  if  living  artists  are  not  sufficiently  encouraged, 
dead  ones  obtain  posthumous  triumphs  at  every  impor¬ 
tant  sale.  That  of  the  San  Donato  gallery  was  indeed 
a  treat  for  amateurs  ;  Greuze,  Ary  Scheffier,  and  Dela¬ 
croix  were  among  the  privileged  artists.  The  total 
amount  of  the  first  sale  was  810,529  francs. 

The  Hotel  Drouot  is  for  the  Parisian  a  place  of 
constant  interest.  It  is  there  that  all  the  sales  of  valuable 
pictures  and  curiosities  take  place,  and  these  are  always 
exposed  for  public  inspection  for  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  the  sale,  so  that  by  visiting  the  spacious  galleries  of  the 
hotel  any  one  can  become  acquainted  with  masterpieces 
which,  collected  in  one  place  for  a  short  space,  are  after¬ 
wards  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  globe  to  ornament 
the  most  gorgeous  palaces  or  most  precious  museums. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent-garden,  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  of  the  very 
brightest.  The  names  of  most  of  the  old  favourites  are 
announced,  including  that  of  Signor  Mario,  absent  last 
season,  but  who  is  promised  in  some  of  those  parts  of 
which  he  is  still  the  unapproachable  impersonator.  The 
three  prime-donne,  Tietjens,  Patti,  and  Lucca,  will  reign 
conjointly,  and,  let  us  hope,  harmoniously-,  while 
Madlle.  Sessi,  who  has  already  made  her  mark  in  Paris, 
comes  to  us  as  a  novelty.  She  is  to  appear  as  Ophelia 
in  Ambroise  Thomas’s  Amkto,  vice  Christine  Nilsson. 

The  most  important  novelties  promised  are  Verdi’s 
Macbeth,  first  time  of  production  in  this  country,  with 
Tietjens  as  the  heroine ;  Signor  Campana’s  opera  of 
Esmeralda,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo’s  celebrated  ro¬ 
mance  (Patti  is  to  appear  as  the  gipsy-girl,  in  which 
part  she  has  created  a  furore  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  opera  was  originally  produced)  and  an  Italianised 
version  of  M.  Auber’s  Domino  Noir,  for  Madlle.  Pauline 
Lucca.  The  arduous  duties  of  conductor  will  be 
divided  between  Signor  Vianesi,  musical  director  of  the 
Imperial  Opera  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Signor  Bevignani. 

Another  trial  of  whether  this  metropolis  is  able  and 
willing  to  support  two  opera  companies  will  be  made  at 
Drury  I^ne,  under  the  leadership  ot  Mr.  Wood,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.  Two 
northern  prime-donne,  the  Russian  Inna  di  Murska  and 
the  Swedish  Christine  Nilsson,  the  tenors  Mongini  and 
Bettini,  with  Trebelli-Bettini  for  contralto,  and  Messrs. 
Faure  and  Santley  bassi,  constitute  the  strength  of  the 
undertaking.  Up  to  the  present  Falconer's  Irish  drama 
of  the  Peep  d  Day  has  been  performed  to  crowded 
houses,  in  a  highly  effective  manner  as  regards  situation 
and  stage  effect. 

The  Haymarket  is  still  crowded  nightly  by  apprecia¬ 
tive  and  fashionable  audiences  to  witness  Mr.  Sothern’s 
highly  original  and  diverting  delineation  of  the  humours 
and  eccentricities  of  Lord  Dundreary.  The  popularity 
of  Our  American  Cousin  is  not  as  yet  even  on  the  w'ane. 

The  Princess’s  has  been  dealing  in  revivals  rather 
than  novelties  in  the  shape  of  two  dramas,  entitled 
respectively  Paul  Lafarge,  or  Self-Made,  and  A  Dark 
Night's  JVork,  the  latter  being  an  adaptation  of  Eugene 
Scribe’s  drama  of  Giralda,  which  in  various  forms  has 
been  more  than  once  made  familiar  to  playgoers  in  this 
country. 

At  the  Globe,  Mr.  H.  T.  Craven’s  romantic  sensa¬ 
tional  drama  of  Philomel  retains  its  attraction  unabated. 

At  the  Queen’s,  ’Twixt  Axe  and  Croivn  still  holds  its 
place  as  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  night’s  bill  of  fare. 
Its  success  is  merited  rather  by  the  beauty  and  force  of 
the  dialogue,  and  the  excellent  acting  and  appearance  of 
the  heroine,  than  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  its  plot. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  picture  that  she-wolf 
of  England,  Elizabeth,  even  in  her  very  youthful  days, 
as  so  interesting  and  refined  a  personage  as  she  is  de¬ 
picted  by  the  dramatist.  ’Tivixt  Axe  and  Croivn,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  in  a  merely  dramatic  point  of  view. 


must  be  held  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  general  run 
of  modern  pieces.  It  is  preceded  by  a  pleasing  operetta, 
entitled  Qitick  March,  the  story  of  which,  though 
simple,  is  interesting,  and  the  music,  by  the  talented 
composer,  Ferdinand  Wallerstein,  so  long  conductor  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  is  very  captivating. 

At  the  Adelphi,  a  new  and  original  drama,  by  H.  J. 
Byron,  is,  as  it  purports  to  be,  a  Story  of  the  Footlights 
and  the  Fireside,  in  which  home  life  and  stage  existence 
alternately  contrast  each  other.  As  the  author  himself 
sustains  an  important  part  in  his  own  work,  and  is 
supported  by  such  experienced  artistes  as  Mr.  Webster, 
Miss  Furtado,  and  Mrs.  Mellon,  the  piece  has  ample 
justice  done  it. 

At  the  Gaiety  a  welcome  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  evening’s  entertainments  by  the  reappearance  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  in  his  celebrated  and  admirable 
impersonation  of  the  old  French  actor,  Achille  Talma 
Dufard,  in  The  First  Night.  Another  adaptation  from 
ihe  French  is  also  well  received  here  under  the  form  of 
a  petite  opera,  entitled  The  Happy  Village. 

At  the  St.  James’s,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  has  consi¬ 
derably  passed  its  hundredth  successive  representation, 
a  triumph  for  the  legitimate  drama  well  mounted  and 
acted. 

The  Olympic  finds  in  Little  Enily  and  Gilbc’-t’s 
Tennyson’s  Princess  metal  attractive  enough  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  any  change  at  present. 

At  Astley’s  the  legitimate  drama  is  in  the  ascendant, 
its  exponents  being  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Hermann 
Vezin,  with  the  talented  wife  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

The  Oratorio  Concerts,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Barnby,  maintain  their  high  prestige.  The 
latest  performance  consisted  of  Beethoven’s  Choral 
Fantasia  and  his  “  Missa  Solemnis  in  D,”  which  was 
executed  with  a  grandeur  and  completeness  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  Praise  cannot  go  farther. 

At  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  Concerts  Antigone  has  again 
been  produced,  and  Mendelssohn’s  fine  classical  setting 
of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy  rendered  in  as  perfect  and 
finished  a  manner  by  his  well-trained  choir  as  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions.  The  beautiful  quartet,  “  O  Eros,  all- 
conquering  power  !”  was,  as  usual,  re-demanded.  A 
great  additional  attraction  at  this  concert  was  found  in 
the  exquisite  playing  of  Herr  Joachim,  who  gave  in 
superb  style  Beethoven’s  famous  concerto  for  the  violin. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan’s  beautiful  oratorio.  The  Prodigal 
Son,  was  produced  with  complete  success  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  the  latter  part  of  February. 

Theatres  seem  springing  up  in  all  p.arts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  whatever  may  be  the  intended  style  of 
entertainment  at  these  new  places  of  amusement,  their 
names,  at  all  events,  are  borrowed  from  the  French. 
The  one  in  the  Strand,  which  is  announced  to  open  at 
Easter  under  the  man.agenient  of  Messrs.  Montague, 
James,  and  Thorne,  is  to  be  called  the  Vaudeville,  and 
a  new  and  elegant  theatre  has  recently  been  opened  at 
Hoxton  under  the  name  of  the  Variety, 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*,*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  prest'ut  themselves  at 
our  Conversaiiono  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
ixiint  in  the  arfpiment  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  wc  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  artl  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
EniToii  OK  THK  En'ulishwoma.v’s  Domestic  Mao.i/.ine. 

To  Cokkesi’oxulnts. — Ali  letters  re<iuiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tentu  of  each  mouth. 

An  ExPEiiiEXCEn  Mistiiessok  a  Household  writes  as  follows : — 
“  The  remarks  of  Silkwoum,  on  the  subject  of  servants,  in  the  March 
number,  arc  so  sensible,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  may  be  s;iid  literally 
to  come  home  to  every  householder  in  the  kingdom,  that  1  venture  to 
suggest  the  question  of  ‘Domestic  Servants,  and  How  to  Manage 
Them,’  as  one  that  might  be  very  usefully  discussed  in  the  ‘  Conver¬ 
sazione  ’  columns ;  for  it  is  a  question  not  inferior  in  imiM)rtance,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  that  of  the  Whipping  of  (Jirls,  or  of  Tight-lacing,  both  of 
which  liavc  occupied  a  good  deal  of  spiiee,  and  engaged  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  In  order  to  make  the  correspondence  as  comiioct 
as  possible  it  may  bo  as  well  to  hint  that  writers  should  keep  to  pme- 
tical  suggestions  based  on  actual  experience,  as  the  ideas  of  some  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
suliject,  are  so  vague  and  often  unsound,  that  tht>  cause  is  injured 
rather  than  benetited  by  the  one-sided  vit'ws  expressed.  In  order  to 
start  the  discussion  on  a  right  basis,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  tiie  ‘  maid- 
of -all-work’ — or  the  ‘  general  servant,’  to  use  the  ‘genteel’  tenn  mostly 
employed — need  not  enter  into  consideration  at  all,  because  that  kind 
of  drudge  forms  quite  a  separate  section  of  the  domestic  servant  class, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  favoured  members  of  her 
sisterhood ;  she  often  endures  great  hardship,  and  is  the  only  descrip¬ 
tion  of  servant  whose  position  renders  her  sui  object  of  commiseration. 
As  soon  as  a  second  servant  is  added  to  the  household  the  difficulties 
begin,  which  mostly  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  domestics 
forming  the  establishment.  1  think  the  experience  of  re:iders  employ¬ 
ing  from  two  or  three  to  live,  six,  or  more  servants,  may  bo  very  valu¬ 
able.  The  remarks  should  be  brief,  having  regard  to  the  denuinds  upon 
your  space;  and  the  opinions  of  those  hulies  who  may  have  interested 
themselves  in  training  young  servants,  might  assist  other  mistresses  in  the 
task.  For  my  part  I  have  not  found  the  plan  succeed  ;  out  of  a  dozen 
girls  upon  whom  I  have  spent  much  valuable  time  and  more  valuable 
energy,  only  one  has  given  me  anything  like  a  return  for  my  trouble  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  efficiency  which  I  aimed  to  impart  to  her. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  others  gaimnl  a  certain  amount  of  g(K)d  from 
the  teaching  which  they  received,  and  that  there  arc  therefore  so  many 
bctt<T  trained  servants  sent  out  in  the  world  than  there  otherwise 
would  have  been,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  many  ladies  will 
be  found  willing  to  turn  their  households  into  training  institutions  for 
servants  with  so  little  advantage,  and  such  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  waste  of  energy  to  themselves.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
there  is  ample  occupation  for  a  conscientious  mistress  of  a  family 
without  this  additional  demand  upon  her  resources ;  and  it  is  just  those 
ladies  who  feel  the  importance  of  their  position,  and  endeavour  to  per- 
fonn  their  duties  in  their  households,  who  are  the  most  likely  to  mider- 
take  the  additional  work  of  training  the  younger  servants;  for  the 
more  we  see  and  know  of  the  class  as  a  whole  the  more  wo  must  bo 
convinced  that  the  chief  hope  of  improving  the  present  state  of  do- 
me.stic  service  lies  m  the  endeavour  to  iulluenco  the  girls  who  choose 
that  occupation,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  their  duty.  Another 
suggestion  may  bo  oflered :  it  is  for  ladies  of  households  to  confer 
together — either  personally  or  by  the  means  which  I  now  suggest — and 
arr.mge  some  wise  plans  of  management ;  so  by  acting  in  something 
like  concert  a  sort  of  public  opinion  may  bo  formed  on  the  subject,  and 
this  would  do  a  vast  deal  towards  checking  some  of  the  evils  and  abuses 
which  are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  ignorance  and  timidity — 
sometimes  by  the  perverseness— of  employers,  who  either  don’t  know 
the  law,  and  are  afraid  to  act  with  decision  in  the  face  of  threats  from 
discharged  servants,  or  blindly  believe  any  talcs  invented  concerning  a 
former  employer.  Ladies  should  be  true  to  each  other  in  these 
matters,  and  they  would  rarely  fail  in  doing  justice  to  their  sonants.” 

The  Ladies  are  ueuinnino  (writes  Mathilde  de  B.)  to  go  in 
for  Science,  and  she  is  very  glad  of  it,  for  anything  is  better  than  the 
usual  and  regular  talk  of  ball  or  drawing  room.  Where  gossip  is  not 


there  is  neither  excitement  nor  interest,  and  when  people  have  ceased 
to  talk  about  jHioplo  the  whole  game  of  conversati(ju  is  up.  No  one 
knows  anything  about  things,  but  does  know  or  wants  to  know  every¬ 
thing  about  her  neighbours.  The  naughtiest,  untruest  stories  are  not 
too  naughty,  not  ttK>  untrue  ;  and  so  highly  spiced  is  talk  now-a-days, 
that  women  grown  accustomed  to  the  iuucndo  and  double  meaning, 
cannot  endure  the  slow  and  quiet  manner  of  sober  conversation. 
M.vitiilde  proclaims  herself  disgusted  with  tliLs  state  of  things, 
asserts  that  the  Liteniture  of  the  Day  panders  to  all  the  worser 
feelings  of  w<jmen,  and  assists  none  of  the  better,  make.s  out  a  vir¬ 
tuous  woman  to  be  a  fool,  and  a  vicious  one  to  be  the  natural  product 
of  the  present  ago  and  circumst.ances.  “  Therefore,”  concludes 
Mathilde  de  B.,  “  it  is  -.veil  that  Professor  Huxley  should  begin  and 
carry  on  his  Lectures,  so  as  to  give  better  food  for  women’s  minds 
than  the  bosh  and  balderdash  which  men  write  and  sixcak.” 

Stoopixo  and  High  Heels. — E.  M.  writes — “  One  hears  high  heels 
charged  with  causing  the  pernicious  habit  of  stooping,  which  is  much 
too  common  among  young  ladies  of  the  period,  and  is  fatal  to  the  effect 
of  the  best  figure  in  the  world.  The  real  truth  is  that  it  is  only  the 
heels  brought  forward  into  an  unnatural  place  that  causes  stooping, 
for  high  heels  in  the  natural  place  actually  prevent  it.  This  may  be 
ciisily  proved  by  standing  with  the  natural  heels  on  the  edge  of  a 
book,  which  makes  you  straighten  the  knees  and  throw  back  the 
shoulders,  while  if  you  stand  on  a  thiek  ruler  under  the  middle  of  the 
foot  you  must  lean  forward.  May  I  add  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
remarks  in  the  article  on  “  Corsets  and  Corpulence”  in  Loiulon  Societo 
for  October,  that  ‘  rosettes  and  buckles  completely  spoil  the  beautiful 
outline  of  a  good  foot,’  which  too  many  ladies  forget  is  seen  by  other 
people  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view  from  their  own — i.e.,  chieHy 
sideways  and  from  behind  ?  And  nothing  can  look  worse  behind  than 
the  present  fashion  of  heels  spreading  outwards  towards  the  bottom 
like  a  diee-box ;  they  look  much  worse  than  if  they  were  even  thicker 
in  the  middle.  Nobody  can  deny  that  the  smaller  they  arc  at  the 
bottom  the  better  they  look,  provided  the  wearer  am  walk  steadily 
upon  them.  Having  spoken  of  stooping,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  tliat 
I  have  tried  the  ‘neck-strap’  recommended  in  London  Society,  and 
am  surprised  to  find  how  much  pleasanter  it  is  than  shoulder-straps 
(as  the  writer  says),  and  also  more  efficient,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
makes  the  stays  easier  for  the  same  degree  of  tightness  by  elevating 
the  chest  out  of  them.  My  experience,  like  that  of  so  many  others  of 
your  correspondents,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  healthiness  of 
wearing  very  tight  stays,  providing  they  are  easy  at  the  top  and  stiff 
in  front.” 

High  Heels.— Haukaw ay  says—”  In  reply  to  Fred,  I  must  say  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  the  ladies  and  medical  men  who 
agree  with  me  and  condemn  the  Peg-top  Hgcls.  A  medical  gentleman 
has  just  told  me  that  the  twisted  ankles  and  general  bad  walking  of 
ladies  is  caused  by  their  wearing  such  ‘  rubbish,’  as  he  calls  Peg-top 
Heeled  boots.  Jlost  ladies,  FlrjD  says,  know  when  to  conceal  their 
cliarms.  1  hope  they  do,  if  they  wear  such  uncomfortable  boots ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  quote  Mr.  Norman  as  advocating  High  Pog-top  Heels. 
I  like  nice  boots  and  gloves,  but  certainly  do  not  like  to  see  a  lady  roll 
like  a  sailor  or  waddle  like  a  duck.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  an 
argument  with  Fred  about  visiting  the  poor  or  quoting  Scripture.” 

Tight-l.acixg  FKO.M  A  Medical  Poi.xt  ok  View. — Medicus  writes 
— “  My  attention  has  been  lately  drawn  to  an  interesting  discussion 
which  appeared  in  your  Magazine  about  twelve  months  ago,  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  Tight-lacing,  and  to  a 
little  book  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  The  Corset  and  the  Crino¬ 
line.  Not  long  ago  the  practice  luid  become  exceptional,  and  almost 
confined  to  young  ladies  who  paid  particular  attention  to  their  figuies, 
but  now  it  seems  to  be  obligatory  on  all  who  wish  not  to  bo  out  of  the 
fashion.  I  do  not  think  Tight-lacing  will  ever  ee:ise  to  be  practised  ; 
artists,  poets,  and  people  in  general  will  continue  to  admire  slender 
waists ;  and  there  are  other  considerations  in  favour  of  tight  stays 
which  I  need  not  now  enter  upon.  Somebody  has  said  that  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  that  paragon  of  womankind,  was  represented  by  iUchardson 
as  slender-waisted  and  tightly-laced,  and  that  he  was  right,  for  that  a 
person  of  her  character  would  certainly  have  been  so.  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  supposed  injurious  etfects  of  the  corset  on 
health,  and  greatly  exaggerated  or  even  wholly  erroneous  statements 
arc  often  made  on  this  subject.  For  example,  it  was  actually  stated 
lately  in  an  able  journal,  that  tight  stays  completely  impeded  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  ribs  and  chest,  so  that  tire  wearer  could  breathe  only  by  the 
diaphragm.  Any  well-dressed  lady  may  feel  for  herself  that  this  is  not 
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merely  untrue,  but  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  tlio  truth.  The  fact  is  that 
the  strict  conlinemcut  ot  tho  waist  (the  region  of  the  diaphragm)  is 
made  up  for  by  the  freer  motion  aud  oxiansion  of  the  upj)er  part  of 
the  che^t.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  tight -lacers  are,  as  a  rule,  active, 
brisk,  healthy  youu"  ix>ople.  One  reason  of  tliis  may  be  that  invalid 
damsels  avoid  it,  and  indolent  or  stupid  ones  will  not  take  tho  trouble. 
At  any  rate,  though  no  doubt  extreme  Tight-lacing  may  do  mischief, 

I  ha\  e  very  randy  met  with  instances  of  it ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand, 

I  have  8i>mctimes  soon  decided  impnwement  in  health  follow,  when 
Tight-lacing  has  been  enforced  by  a  can-ful  mother  or  governess  on  a 
slovenly,  awkward,  round-shouldered  girl.  Tho  cases  in  wliich  it  is  to 
be  avoided  are  those  in  which  disorders  of  digestion,  or  other  irregu¬ 
larities  tit  health,  exist.  Most  of  the  eases  of  spinal  curvature  which 
I  luive  ob-terved  liavc  occurn'd  in  girls  who  had,  either  from  neglect  or 
prejudice,  never  been  tightly  laced  at  all,  but  had  worn  either  no  stays, 
or,  what  is  perhaiis  worse,  stays  too  hxise  to  lae  of  any  use.  Corsets 
should,  however,  as  a  rule,  not  be  worn  at  all  by  children  under  ten ; 
they  should  at  lirst  merely  lit,  aud  during  succeeding  years  be  gra¬ 
dually  tightened  as  much  as  may  be  thought  desirable.  They  should 
be  so  made  as,  while  compressing  the  waist  aud  supporting  tho  back, 
to  give  free  play  to  the  ascending  movement  of  tho  lower  part  of  the 
chest.  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  minimum  measurement  as 
apiilicable  to  all  young  ladies :  tliis  is  a  question  of  rtdative  proportioj-. 
But  t  )  most  eyes  a  waist  of  13  or  14  inches,  even  in  a  naturally  small 
and  slim  trerson,  would  not  be  pleasing  ;  aud  I  cannot  think  that  any 
one  could  acquire  such  slendeniess  without  some  ultimate  sacrifice  of 
health,  however  little  felt  at  the  time.  But  one  may  as  well  be  con- 
lined  in  a  comi>ass  of  17  or  18  inches  as  another  of  larger  build  in  one 
of  13  or  2i  inches ;  the  projxjrtions  may  be  equiilly  elegant  in  both, 
and  the  constriction  t>qually  moderate  and  harmless.” 

ElaIxk.  Your  case  is  that  of  thousands  of  woiuen,  and  arises  from 
the  present  state  of  society.  In  old  times,  when  one  servant  did  the 
rough  work,  and  the  mistre.s3  worked  with  her,  time  did  not  hang 
heavily  upon  the  wife’s  hands,  and  her  labour  .<aved  her  husband’s 
pocket  very  materially.  Employment  at  home  for  w(jmen  is  ditficult 
to  got,  and  the  remuneration  is  very  little.  We  advise  your  taking  a 
few  children  to  teach,  or  giving  music  lessons;  or  if  your  husband’s 
p.isition  prevents  this  being  done,  economise  his  income,  and  spend 
your  time  in  working  at  your  own  clothing  and  his,  aud  in  assisting  in 
the  housekeeping. 

E.  G.  We  w  ill  bear  your  reiiuest  in  rnitid. 

Ax  Admikek  ok  OiiDEl!.  Send  real  name  and  address. 

A  L  VIA'  Sfi’.st'iMnEU  (Ax'.n'ie).  We  are  unable  to  give  the  design 
you  require  at  present. 

Poi’SEV.  Bank-note  cases  are  usually  made  of  leather,  iu  the  form 
of  a  vvN  ket-book. 

A  OiiAiKiLL  St  r..si  niiiEi:.  1.  .Vbout  4I  or  5  yards.  1.  We  will 
endeavour  to  comply  with  your  r  'juest.  3.  Not  so  much  as  during 
last  season.  4.  \fo  believe  so,  but  cannot  be  answerable  for  tho 
society. 

Skxtixel.  Your  corsets  are  worn  too  tightly  laced,  or  they  would 
not  creak  and  cut  the  skin.  Try  Thomson's  Glovc-litting  Corset,  and 
lot  it  bo  two  inches  only  smaller  than  yejur  measured  waist  (without 
stays). 

Ada.  It  is  easy  to  i)rottx;t  the  head  and  nock  with  the  gauze  veils. 
They  are  li  and  3  yards  long.  Tie  a  loop  and  pass  it  over  the  head; 
raise  the  miper  jjart  iu  front,  over  the  tiq)  of  the  bonnet ;  draw  the 
ends  and  pass  them  once  romid  tho  neck,  and  loop  the  ends  grace¬ 
fully. 

C.  D.  is  informed  that  Abyssinian  Gold  is  to  be  procured  of  Messrs. 
I’yke,  Tiiavies-inn,  llolboru. 

Consistency  s’uould  wear  a  shady  liat  with  tumed-down  brim, 
mile.-s  she  is  very  young-looking  for  her  age,  when  a  ]>lain  fashionable 
hut  may  be  worn. 

Usi:u  I’osTAUE-srAMl’S. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ladies  and 
others  collecting  from  their  friends  old  used  postage-.stamps  (the 
ooinmon  Englisli  ones),  usually  with  the  intention  of  disi>osing  of  them 
fur  some  cuaritable  purpose.  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  worth 
two  ot  even  three  shillings  per  thousand.  An  ExquiUEU  will  be 
jrratcful  to  any  correspondent  who  can  provide  answers  to  any  of  the 
following  queries: — 1.  Is  there  atiy  such  sale  for  these  old  postage- 
stamps  ‘f  2.  Arc  they  bought  for  the  dishonest  paritosc  of  cleaning 
them  by  some  chemi(  al  jirocess,  and  using  them  again  as  new  stamps ; 
or  are  they  bought  for  some  more  legitimate  use,  and,  if  so,  what  use  ? 
3  At  wh;it  places  in  London  or  elsewhere  can  tliey  be  sold  when  col¬ 


lected,  and  at  what  price  ?  4.  Is  it  for  the  impressed  stamps  on 

envelopes,  or  only  for  the  adhesive  stamps,  that  a  price  is  olfered  ? 
5.  Is  it  sufficient  to  cut  the  stamps  from  tho  letters,  or  must  they  Ih> 
actually  separated  from  the  paixjr  to  which  they  adhere  ?  6.  Are  they 
preferred  siivjhj,  or  iu  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more?  Any  really 
trustworthy  information  upon  those  pouits  (especially  tho  lirst  and 
third)  will  be  welcomed,  I  am  sure,  by  a  considerable  numln'r  of  esti¬ 
mable  persons,  cither  as  giving  them  useful  practical  help,  or  as 
delivering  them  from  a  vexatious  delusion  (if  it  bo  one). 

II.  J.  T.  wishes  to  know  where  she  can  dispose  of  one  million  of  old 
postage-stamps;  also  who  would  be  likely  to  purchase  unpicked 
feathers  ? 

Wak.vtah  begs  to  inform  M.  S.  S.  that  crackl’d  maize  is  considereil 
in  Australia  the  propi’r  food  for  budgerigahs.  I’oLL  w  ill  find  whistling 
and  talking  to  jKirrots  iu  a  dark  riHim  the  best  method  of  teaching  them 
to  mimic,  and  maize  the  best  kind  of  food.  Wakatah  lias  some 
phantom  leaves  of  the  eucalypti  of  Australia,  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  any  of  our  subscribers  can  inform  her  how  to  bleach  them. 
Chloride  ot  lime  has  been  tried  without  success,  although  other  leaves 
were  consumed  when  placed  in  the  same  preiiaration. 

A  CoNST.vxT  Ue.aueu.  See  “  Spinnings  in  Town,”  April. 

CiiKYSALis  advises  Madge  Wildfiue  to  use  “  brilliantine.”  It  will 
make  tho  hair  beautifully  glossy,  and  will  not  grease. 

Emily  having  found  putty-powder  very  efficacious  iu  removing  rust 
from  steel,  recommends  Elizaueth  always  to  keep  her  ornaments  in  it 
when  not  in  use. 

Gwendoline  will  be  very  glad  if  any  one  can  tell  her  what  is  the 
cheapest  complete  edition  of  Hood’s  I’oems.  Also,  will  the  Editor 
Idndly  inform  her  if  it  is  proper  to  wear  black  net  for  evenings  in  deep 
mouniing  ?  [Black  crejx;  is  more  suitable.] 

Miss  A.  asks — “  Can  you  or  any  of  your  l  umerous  correspondenU 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  institution,  or  college,  or  hospital,  where  the 
services  of  a  lady  botanical  lecturer  or  teacher  would  be  available  ?  Is 
there  at  present,  or  is  there  liki'ly  to  be,  a  college  expressly  for  Indy 
medical  students  ?  Any  information  on  the  subject  will  bo  tlnvnkfully 
received  by  a  lady  botanist.” 

E.  M.  is  anxious  to  work  an  altar-cloth,  or  other  church  furniture, 
for  a  small  church,  aud  will  thank  any  of  our  corrcsisanlents  for 
patterns  and  instructions,  and  directions  whetc  to  get  such  things,  and 
at  what  prices. 

B.  S.  would  feel  much  obliged  if  any  expi-riencc-d  lady  rider  or 
teacher  would  infonu  her  how  to  jirevent  the  working  up  and  twisting 
of  tho  riding-habit  which  so  often  occurs  in  rapid  riding,  especially 
while  trotting,  which  B.  S.  greatly  prefers,  in  general,  to  cantering. 
She  is  accustomed  to  riding,  has  a  good  seat,  and  is  considered  by 
competent  judges  a  very  good  horsewoman,  yet  has  never  been  able 
entirely  to  conquer  this  annoyance,  although  a  new  and  well-cut  habit 
litm  somewhat  diminished  it.  The  most  unpleasant  result  is  that  it  is 
apt  to  show  the  feet  after  a  long  ride— a  thing  must  abhorrent  to  all 
good  horsewomen.  Any  suggesGon  from  a  competent  adviser  will  be 
gratefully  received.  2.  Is  it  cunsideri'd  iu  any  way  objectionable  for  a 
young  lady  (not  a  young  girl,  but  turned  twenty-five)  to  ride  to  the 
meet,  and  if  the  sport  is  not  too  violent,  follow  the  hounds,  if  escorted 
by  a  friend  of  middle  age,  a  married  man,  and  a  friend  of  the  family, 
even  if  unaccompanied  by  another  lady  ?  3.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  authentic  accounts  of  the  success  of  Lily-water  in  restoring  grey 
luiir  when  not  caused  by  age  ?  How  long  would  bo  a  fair  time  of  trial  ? 
4.  Are  long  dresses  likely  to  remain  in  fashion  for  grenadines  aud  light 
stuffs  during  tho  summer,  and  are  all  Imll  dresses  likely  to  be  short  ? 
[Xo.]  Could  a  puffed  tunic  be  worn  over  a  long  skirt  ?  [Yes.] 

Jessie  would  bo  greatly  obliged  if  tho  Editor  of  tho  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  or  any  of  its  many  correspondents, 
could  tell  her  of  anything  that  would  prevent  hair  from  growing  on 
the  face  after  it  has  been  plucked  out  by  tl*?  roots.  She  tliinks  there 
might  be  something  rubbed  on  the  skin,  after  the  hair  lias  been  plucked 
out,  which  would  prevent  it  growing  again.  An  answer  iu  the  next 
number  would  bo  thankfully  received  by  Jessie  and  other  ladits 
afllicted  in  the  same  manner. 

Veloutine. — 'fhis  admirable  toilet. ixiwder  is  the  only  preparation 
of  the  kind  which  gives  fresh  bloom  and  beauty  without  betraying  its 
existence.  Veloutme  is  truly  a  ‘‘  velvet  powder,”  giving  a  soft,  }ieach- 
like  appearance  to  the  face,  neck,  and  arras,  and  absolutely  defies 
detection  -  an  advantage  which  all  ladies  of  delicacy  will  appreciate. 
Veloutiue  is  sold  in  boxes,  containing  powder  and  powder-puff,  price 
5s.,  jKist  free.  Veloutine  is  iirepared  iu  three  shades,  white,  rose,  and 
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Rachel— a  bmnetto  tint  for  dark  beantief'.  We  owe  tlie  discorery  of 
Vcloutinc  to  the  noted  French  chemist,  Mons.  Charles  Fay,  whoso 
preparations  for  the  toilette  are  renowned  througbont  Europe.  Sold 
in  England  by  Madame  Corinne,  30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent -garden, 
by  Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Haymarkct,  and  by  all  respectable  chemists  and 
perfumers. 

An  Admirer  op  Order  would  bo  glad  if  any  of  our  correspondenta 
who  are  interested  in  the  management  of  boys  and  girls  could  state 
any  cases  in  which  unruly  “  hobbledehoys,”  of  (say)  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  old,  have  been  brought  to  obedience  by  fathers  or  masters, 
and  by  what  method  ?  Also,  what  is  the  most  advanced  ago  at  which 
a.iudicious  father  would  employ  the  rod  to  his  unruly  son  ? 

An  Old  Subscrirer  asks  if  there  is  anything  that  will  restore  a 
Shetland  shawl  to  its  natural  colour  ?  iicrs  has  only  been  wa.sbed 
once,  but  was  put  into  too  hot  water,  so  it  has  turned  yellow.  Docs 
the  Editor  think  that  dipping  in  lime-water  would  be  of  any  use,  or 
would  it  make  it  rotten  ?  (Try  washing  your  shawl  in  Sapoline  before 
using  any  chemical  preparation.] 

In  reference  to  Highly  Born  and  Bred,  Discretion  would  recom¬ 
mend  her  not  to  offer  her  cheek  to  the  gentleman  in  (lucstion. 

G.  L.  The  jattems  you  name  arc  published  by  request. 

E.  C.  M.  We  believe  not. 

Zalie,  a  governess  of  some  twenty  years’  standing,  has  been  greatly 
interested  by  the  controversy  relative  to  the  correction  of  the  youth  of 
the  jHiriod.  Doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  each  of  the  methods 
prescribed.  As  a  rule  Zalie  objects  to  any  but  moral  discipline,  and 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  her  mode  of  treatment,  having  had  spoiled 
and  only  children  under  her  care,  and  many  others  as  waywanl  as  can 
well  bo  imagined ;  yet  all  have  yielded  to  the  mild  but  firm  treatment 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Terms  and  address  with  the 
Editor. 

J.  S.  says — “  I  have  written  to  Allaire,  Conduit-street,  Regent -street, 
as  directed  in  the  May  number  of  the  ENOLisinvo.MAX'3  Domestic 
Magazine,  1869,  reiiuesting  him  to  dye  a  p;iir  of  gloves  lavender.  His 
answer  was  that  he  only  dyed  them  black.  I  should  bo  glad  to  know 
of  some  one  who  can  dye  gloves  in  colours.  Can  any  one  give  mo  a 
list  of  books  containing  ladies’  work  which  eomo  out  monthly  or 
weekly  similar  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine?  Do 
elderly  married  ladies  wrar  short  dresses  ?”  [Yes;  but  in  the  house 
long  dresses  only  an*  worn  by  them.] 

L.  M.  D.  You  should  bow  only  on  entering  the  room,  and  shake 
hands  on  leaving  it,  under  the  circumstances  you  name. 

Isoline.  The  Silkworm  will  attend  to  all  your  re<iuest3. 

J[.  D.  Emily.  Kent’s  Ponnanent  Puffing  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Kent  and  Co.,  Aldcrmanbury,  E.C. 

Lack  Mender  and  Cleaner.  In  reply  to  imiuiries,  we  beg  to 
inform  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Tr(*adwin,  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter, 
cleans  and  rt'pairs  every  kind  of  la  -e  at  mo'lerate  prices. 

Miss  A.  D.vvies  would  he  glad  to  purchase  Ruskin’s  Elements  of 
Drrtu'inji,  which  is  now  out  of  print,  from  any  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
corres|x)ndent8  who  w  ill  part  with  it  for  any  sum  under  ten  shillings. 
Address  direct  to  Miss  A.  Davies,  The  Laurels,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

A  Lady  having  a  most  v-alnablo  «>cipe  for  preserving  the  hair  and 
strengthening  it,  is  willing  to  copy  it  for  ladies  and  forward  to  their 
addresses.  Terms,  which  are  moderate,  sent  on  receiving  a  stamped 
and  atldressed  envelope.  As  this  remedy  is  inexpensive,  and  has  never 
Ix'en  known  to  fail,  ladi('s  arc  enabled,  by  its  use,  to  procure  a  strong 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  at  a  trilling  cost,  without  running  the  risk 
of  using  deleterious  drugs. 

Curiosities  of  Cookery. — The  following  bill  of  fare  of  a  regular 
mandarin  supper  was  given  by  Sir  Charles  Macdonnel,  at  Hong  Kong, 
in  1867,  to  the  Due  do  Penthievrt',  the  Comte  de  Beauvoir,  and  some 
other  French  gentlemen  : — “  Preserved  fruits;  fL-h  roe  in  sweet  cara¬ 
mel  sauce  ;  almonds  and  raisins  ;  shark  tins  in  gelatinous  sauce ;  cakes 
of  coagulated  blood  ;  hashed  dog,  with  lotus  sauce  ;  birds-nest  soup ; 
lily-seed  soup ;  whale  nerves,  with  sweet  sauce ;  Kwai-poh-Hing  ducks ; 
sturgeons’  gills  in  compote ;  croiiuettes  of  tish  and  rat ;  sharks’  fat 
soup ;  ttewed  sea-snails,  with  tadpoles  ;  sweet  dish  comixjsed  of  fish- 
fins,  fruit,  ham,  almonds,  and  essences;  lotus  and  almond  soup  as 
dessert,  with  medicated  wine  and  warm  armck.”  The  mixture  sounds 
curiously  to  European  ears,  yet  the  Chinese  have  the  reputation  of 
being  great  epicures. 

Bum.RMlLK. — A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  by  Dr.  Bellot, 
of  Rotterdam,  and  Professor  Simon  Thomas,  to  the  introduction  of 


buttermilk  as  food  for  very  young  children,  in  conjunction  with  rice  or 
wheat  flour.  Besides  being  easier  of  digestion,  it  is  cheaper  and  less 
liable  to  adulteration  than  milk  from  the  cow.  Dr.  Van  Maanen,  of 
Bameveld,  says  that  buttermilk  is  invariably  used  by  the  children  of 
that  district,  and  with  the  best  effects.  They  get  through  their  infan¬ 
tile  disorders  with  wonderful  celerity.  Scrofula  is  unknown,  and  the 
bills  of  mortality  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  all  owing,  according  to 
the  doctor,  to  the  use  of  battermilk. 

Heloise  says — “I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will  allow  me  to  advise  A.  J.  M.  to 
leave  the  dealer  in  old  clothes  to  affix  the  price,  as  she,  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  price  such  articles,  will  be  more  likely  to  choose  a  proper 
amount  Uian  A.  J.  M.  I  think  if  A.  J.  M.  will  apply  to  Mrs.  Turner, 
I,  Queen-street,  Barnstaple,  North  Devon,  she  cannot  fail  to  bo 
satisfied  with  the  transaction.  I  read  the  address  of  Mrs.  Turner  in  this 
Magazine  some  months  ago  ;  it  was  given  by  C.  A.,  and  has  been  very 
useful  to  me.  I  believe  if  Flossy  were  to  cut  the  very  ends  of  her 
hair,  and  no  more,  every  five  or  six  weeks,  she  would  find  it  increase 
in  length.  Will  the  secretary  for  the  employment  of  women  tell  mo 
who  would  sui>ply  me  with  work  in  my  own  home  ?  Can  any  one  tell 
me  if  they  know  of  any  Berlin  wool  shops  where  I  should  be  likely 
to  sell  woolwork  ?  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  braid  patterns  this 
month  ;  they  are  very  pretty  and  very  useful. 

Rickards’  KNirriNO  Silk.  Ladies  can  obtain  this  beautiful  silk 
of  R.  Helbronner,  165,  Regent-street. 

We  have  to  remark  an  improvement  in  Mather’s  Infant.s’  Feeding- 
Bottle.  A  valve  has  been  introdnerd  in  the  stopper  of  this  bottle, 
which,  by  p<'rmitting  the  re<iuisite  air  only  to  enter,  prevents  the 
drawing  of  air  into  the  child’s  stomach,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
infantile  discomfort.  This  improvement  will  be  welcomed  by  mothers. 
The  cost  is,  as  heretofore,  is.  per  bottle. 

Gr.vndm.v's  Polish  Restorer. — This  curious  title  is  given  to  a 
most  excellent  furniture  ixilish,  which  restores  polish  and  gives  bril¬ 
liancy  to  all  kinds  of  various  woods,  and  also  brightens  Japan  goods. 
It  is  sold  in  half-pint  bottles  at  2s.  per  bottle,  and  will  be  found  to 
produce  a  clear,  bright  pidi.sh  with  very  little  labour. 

Silk  for  Knitting  Stockings. — The  prices  of  Messrs.  Rlck.ird.s’ 
silks  are — Blue,  violet,  and  scarlet,  is.  6d.  per  oz. ;  white,  dove,  flesh, 
black,  and  dark  brown,  is.  3d. 

R.  O.  Tlu'  patterns  you  mention  were  published  by  request. 

PoMi'ADOUR.  A  curled  coiffure  is  very  becoming  beneath  the  bridal 
veil.  -Vpply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  of  20  and  21,  New  Bond-street,  who  will 
show  you  every  variety  of  these  graceful  coiffures,  as  well  as  all  the 
new  styles. 

One  from  New  England,  i.  We  will  obtain  some  addresses  for 
you.  2.  Of  Messrs.  Cave,  74,  Wigmore-street.  3.  Kershaw’s  Lily- 
water  is  not  greasy.  4.  Messrs.  Inglis  and'Tinckler,  of  Regent-street, 
will  forward  a  good  piplin  dress  for  about  £4.  5.  Bamboo  canes  may 
bo  bought  of  Messrs.  Cave,  74,  Wigmore-street.  The  coloured  plates, 
&c.,  were  sent  out  with  every  Magazine.  Kindly  forward  your  sta¬ 
tioner’s  address. 

Man.  Old-fashioned  Dinner  Herrice  Tl'anfed. — Must  liave  12  soup, 
24  pudding,  1 2  cheese,  36  meat  plates ;  4  vegetable  dishes ;  4  sauce¬ 
boats  ;  about  12  dishes,  various  sizes.  W'ill  take  soup-tureen — not 
required,  as  we  have  a  silver  tureen.  State  lowest  price. 

Olivia  has  a  valuable  jewel  casket  worth  upwards  of  £20.  It  soon 
becomes  tarnished.  Will  any  subscriber  tell  her  the  best  way  it  ean 
bo  cleaned?  and  how  often  it  should  be  done?  [Olivia  should  state 
what  it  is  made  of.] 

Freckles.  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  cure  my  freckles  ?  Even 
now  I  am  covered  with  fliem;  and  all  my  summer  pleasure  is  spoilt 
by  these  horrid  marks,  which  destroy  my  naturally  fair  skin.  [We 
have  found  the  Antephelie  Milk  of  Slessrs.  Candes  and  Co.,  of  Paris, 
a  complete  success,  and  recommend  you  to  use  this.  It  entirely  re¬ 
moves  freckles — either  summer  or  “  cold  ”  freckles— and  may  be  liad  of 
all  chemists,  of  Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Haymarkct,  and  of  Madame  Corinne, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent -garden.] 

Red  Hands.  — Eva  advises  Un  Eneant  O.VTft  to  try  Me  srs.  Lillian 
and  Co.’s  preparation  for  inducing  white  hands.  The  address  is 
5,  Castle-street,  Holborn,  E  C.  It  is  called  “  The  IHitfc  Hand,"  from 
lieing  sold  in  b.dtles  of  white  glass  shaped  like  a  hand.  The  bottle  is 
really  a  pretty  oniament,  and,  lying  on  the  table,  looks  like  a  white 
hand.  The  White  Hnud  will  make  Red  Hands  soft  and  white,  and 
may  boused  with  safety,  as  it  will  not  injure  the  skin.  It  costs  3s.  6d. 
per  bottle. 
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Sybil  finds  tLat  Madaino  Coriuno’s  Antoplielic  or  Toilet  Milk  has 
whitened  her  liands  beautifully,  and  they  really  were  a  dreadful  colour. 
The  address  is  somewhere  in  Covent -garden,  and  the  price  6s.,  post 
free.  [Madame  Coriunc  lias  removed  to  30,  llenrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden.] 

Old  L.\Dr  says — “  Take  plenty  of  cvcrcise,  if  your  hands  are  red 
from  cold.  If — as  your  symptoms  seem  to  denote — they  are  red  from 
indigestion,  eat  slowly  and  of  wholesome  food,  and  v.se  them.” 

H.  Palmer.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  repeat  ijueries. 

A  SuGGESTlox.  Many  ladies  ask  for  work  and  employment  at  home. 
Many  ladies  like  working  out  jiatterns  in  Berlin  work,  but  object  to 
grounding  the  same,  yet  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high  price  asked  for 
good  grounding  at  Berlin  wool  shops.  Grounding  is  a  work  which 
most  ladies  do  well ;  it  cau  be  taken  up  at  any  moment,  and  if  mode¬ 
rate  prices  are  asked  for  the  work,  no  doubt  many  ladies  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  offers.  The  “Englishwoman’s  Exchange” 
famishes  a  cheap  medium  for  the  advertisement  to  apjM'ar.  The 
following  would  cost  thri>epence: — “A.  B.  C.  Berlin  wind  work 
gmundiHl  at  moderate  prices.”  With  address  inclosed  to  Editor  and 
l>o.stage  would  cost  yd.  only.  Prices  asked  should  be  somewhat  as 
follow : — Chair-back,  5s. ;  seat,  4s.  6d. ;  music-stool  or  ottoman,  38.  6d. 
to  Ss.  6d.,  according  to  size.  Lady  to  provide  wool. 

X.  X.  X.  No.  In  order  to  prevent  the  forgery  of  Bank  notes, 
much  ingenuity  and  art  has  been  expended  on  their  production.  The 
])rincipal  features  of  the  manufacture  arc  a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  and 
water-mark ;  an  elaborate  design,  printed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  iuk ; 
and  certain  private  marks  known  only  by  the  Bank  officials.  Every 
note  hiis  its  own  distinct  numbering,  by  which  it  is  easy  to  stop  its 
payment,  on  advising  the  Bank  authorities  thereof. 

Jliss  B.  has  much  pleasure  in  recommending  a  first-class  school  in 
answer  to  advertiser  for  ladies’  schools  where  only  moral  discipline  is 
used.  The  lady  princiiial  has  lud  much  cxperieiice,  having  lived  os 
governess  in  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  families  for  years,  is  highly 
educated,  high  principled,  and  a  thorough  Lady,  and  Miss  B.  has  great 
pleasure  in  thus  testifying  to  her  competency  in  instmetion,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  affectionate  regards  which,  in  common  with 
her  other  pupils,  she  entertaius  for  her.  Miss  B.  inclo.ses  a  prospectus, 
but  is  not  sure  if  it  lie  quite  arranged  according  to  her  present  terms. 

Easter  Eggs. — Ax  Exquiber.  These  are  composed  of  various 
iiuterials — sugar,  white  or  coloured  ;  chocolate ;  papier-mache,  coloured 
and  deooraU'd ;  satin,  elegantly  paintiHl ;  ormolu  ;  mother-of-iiearl ; 
ivory,  4c.  These  eggs  are  all  made  to  open,  and  contain  confectionery, 
miniature  toys,  juvenile  tea  sets,  dolls,  smelling  and  toilet  bottles,  per¬ 
fumery,  choice  and  useful  fancy  articles,  and  knick-knacks  of  all  kinds. 
!Mr.  Cremer,  of  Regent -street,  has  revived  the  cu-stom  of  Easter  Eggs. 
Among  others  there  are  musical  eggs ;  eggs  fitted  with  every  re<iuisito 
for  writing  and  needlework ;  eggs  containing  a  dolly  and  dolly’s  trous¬ 
seaux  ;  nests  and  baskets,  containing  eggs  and  birds,  the  former  full  of 
.small  matters ;  baskets  with  eggs  and  mechanical  bird.  In  some  parts 
of  Gennany  it  is  supposed  that  the  hare  lays  the  Easter  Eggs.  These 
hares  are  composed  of  sugar,  papier-mache  ;  some  an*  covered  with  real 
skin,  giving  them  a  natural  appearance ;  many  are  made  to  open,  and 
.ir'*  full  of  eggs.  The  size  of  the  Easter  Eggs  varies  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  hen’s  eggto  the  one  recently  acquirc-d  bythc  British  Museum, 
and  which  is  capable  of  holding  two  gallons  of  water,  and  e(|ual  in  bulk 
to  13s  ordinary  eggs.  Mr.  Cremer  gives  away  a  sketch  of  the  Easter 
Egg  Cartoon  to  all  purchasers,  and  a  copy  of  “  The  Easter  Egg  Galop” 
to  those  who  invest  moderately  in  eggs. 

To  Inquirers  for  Addresses  of  Schools.— Establishment  for 
Young  Ladies,  Burton  House,  Westmoreland,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Nutter,  assisted  by  Mons.  Borowski,  of  the  University  of  Zurich ; 
Madame  Borowvki  (late  Miss  Nutter),  pupil  of  Dr.  •Stemdale  Bennett; 
and  other  qualified  teachers. 

School  for  Clebgvme.n’s  Daugiiturs,  Mrs.  W.  Sweetapple, 
Clarendon  House,  Lansdowne,  Bournemouth. 

Ladies’  Schools. — Chrysalis  licgs  to  most  highly  recommend 
Miss  Plant’s  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies,  at  De  Montfort  House, 
Leicester,  as  a  schend  where  the  tuition  is  of  the  highest  character,  and 
where  moral  discipline  alone  is  enforced. 

A  Schoolmistress  is  asked  by  several  corresp  indents  for  the  special 
cases  which  she  refers  to  in  her  communication  iirinted  in  the  February 
Number. 

To  Wash  Guifure  L.ace.  The  Silkworm  obliges  us  with  the 
following  recipe,  wlrich  she  has  tried  with  great  success : — Dissolve 
sapoline  in  warm  water  in  the  proportion  of  loz.  to  a  gallon.  Place 


the  lace  in  a  stone  jar,  pour  over  it  the  mixture,  and  let  it  stand  at  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  simmer,  occasionally  stirring  it  with  a  silver  spoon. 
Prepare  some  clear  hot  water ;  take  out  the  lace  and  lay  it  in  a  basin 
and  pour  the  hot  water  over ;  let  it  remain  till  cold ;  repeat  if  the  lace 
is  not  quite  cleared  from  soap,  pour  the  water  off,  dry  the  lace  by 
jmtting  it  betwc*en  the  folds  of  a  soft  towel,  and  pull  out  when  nearly 
dry.  It  will  look  as  good  as  new,  but  must  not  be  ironed. 

Saixtsbury’s  Illuminated  Letters  for  Obxamest.ation.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Patemoster- 
row,  London.  To  the  lovers  of  the  decorative  art  these  Letters  offer  a 
fund  of  amusement.  In  times  gone  by  it  was  a  very  general  custom 
to  place  11101100*8  and  sentences,  in  rooms,  appropriate  to  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  were  dedicated.  This  applied  to  private  dwellings 
as  well  as  to  public  buildings,  and  such  a  custom  has  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ornamentation  and  instruction.  These  Letters  offer  uii 
easy  and  very  eirective  means  for  gratifying  any  such  taste  that  may 
exist  among  our  readers.  To  bo  more  suggestive,  we  here  mention 
some  of  the  various  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put: — i.  Decoration 
and  ornamentation  of  churches,  either  permanently  or  for  use  at  the 
different  festivals  of  the  Church.  2.  Ornamental  inscriptions  in 
schools,  not  only  on  special  occasions,  but  with  a  view  to  iK*miaueiit 
texts  and  mottoes  of  an  instructive  nature.  3.  Inscriptions  of  all 
kinds  as  required.  The  Letters  have  already  been  so  used  effectively 
in  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street,  London,  and  liave 
given  great  satisfaction ;  they  remain  there  permanently,  and  arc  much 
admired.  4.  For  all  kinds  of  social  gatheringsat  Easter,  Slidsummer, 
Christmas,  harvest  festivals,  4c.  5.  For  decorating  with  ornamental 
texts  and  mottoes  jiarticular  rooms  in  private  dwellings.  In  short, 
the  Letters  arc  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  facia  ornamentation  and  in¬ 
scriptions,  in  the  open  air  or  under  cover;  arc  easy  to  use,  and  most 
effective.  The  Letters,  4e.,  may  be  had  in  sheets  or  separately,  and 
if  required  to  make  a  movable  inscription,  have  simply  to  bo  joined 
one  to  the  other  on  spaces  provided,  nothing  beyond  the  Letters  them¬ 
selves  being  reejuired  to  hold  them  together ;  for  peimanent  decora¬ 
tion,  they  have  to  be  pasted  on  the  place  desired ;  if  in  the  open  air, 
they  will  require  varnishing,  thus  serving  all  the  purposes  of  expensive 
painting  decoration.  The  Letters  are  in  three  different  sizes  and 
colours,  and  some  very  handsome  borders,  crosses,  and  terminals  are 
comprised  in  the  series.  The  publishers  will  forward  price  list  and 
luirticulars  on  application. 


LETTER.S  ON  THE  PERSONAL  CHASTISEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN. 


These  letters,  embracing  many  views  on  the  subject,  so  increase  in 
numlH'r  and  length  tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  space  for  them 
within  the  bounds  of  our  “Conversazione.”  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that,  ill  future,  a  separate  Sheet  bo  priutc'd  which  shall  contain  these 
letters,  'riiis  extra  Sheet  will  consist  of 

From  EIGHT  to  SIXTEEN  PAGES, 
of  the  size  of  the  Magazine,  and  be  charged 
TWOPENCE. 


The  SUPPLE.ME.VT  is  not  in  any  way  incorporated  with  the  Magazine, 
and  is  printed  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  support  or  follow  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  possesses  extraordinary  interest  for  so  many  persons. 

In  the  Supplemental  Coxversazioxe,  consisting  of  eight  page.*, 
appear,  this  month,  communications  from — 


Philaletiiia,  M.A.,  O.xford. 
Eto.nexsis. 

A  Young  Max  of  Twenty- 
eight  (Junior  United  Service). 
Miss  Rainer  (Macclesfield). 
Discretion. 

A  Mother  Loved  by  her 
Children. 

A  Mother  of  Five  Daughters. 
A.  E.  C.  11. 

A  Young  Mother. 

A  Vicar. 

Gr.atitude. 

V.  A.  (Manchester). 

Emma  (near  Newcastle). 

Miss  B. 

M.  A.,  Rector  of  St.  E.’s. 
Helen. 

4c. 


E.  S.  (-V  Music  Master.) 

A  Girl  of  Focrteex. 

Mrs.  Williams. 

T.  Miller. 

G.  U.  D. 

S.ATiN  Shoes. 

A  Brother. 

A  Lady. 

Olivia  Brook. 

A  Clergyman. 

A  Mother  who  Never  Whipped 

HER  D.YUGIITER. 

An  Anxious  Mother  of  Two 
Ungovernable  Boys. 

A  F.yther. 

Modksta. 

H.  L. 

Waratah. 

4o. 


;;)■  TiiF.  Airnioi:  of  “Bi:i:ciiwood  a/.lvo/?,”  "mliildetu  ( niciii:''Tr:i;,’’  “oiu.viiii.l:' 


IMfg  turriL’J  to  the  door. 

“  \Vhero  are  you  going  ?”  Mrs.  Viaii  anxiously 
inquired. 

“  I  am  going  to  meet  my  cousin.  Captain  Vian." 

“  And  what  am  I  to  tell  Mr.  Dale 

“  Tell  him  the  truth,”  said  Meg  bitterly,  “  since  there 
i .  notl'.ing  to  be  gained  by  a  lie.” 

“  Hut,  Meg - ” 

“  Mamma,  you  understand  that  I  mean  to  see  him. 
unless  he  is  gone.  Mr.  Dale  may  think  what  he  likes. 
I  have  done  my  duty  to  him  so  far  as  I  knew  how,  but 
no  earthly  power  should  stay  my  purpose  at  this  moment. 
1  will  see  Gus — I  must  see  him.  I  have  done  a  wild, 
rasli,  wicked  thing  in  marrying  Mr.  Dale,  Heaven 
knows,  but  if  he  were  to  put  his  arm  out  to  stop  me  I 
would  strike  it  down  with  both  my  fists  rather  than  he 
should  keep  me  away  ;  and  you  Know  he  would  never 
forgive  that  eitlter.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed  he  would,  Meg,  more  readily  than 
this.  If  you  wish  to  sec  Gus,  let  him  come  here,  and  in 
my  room  and  my  presence  you  can  have  your  meaning ; 
but  is  it  seemly,  Meg,  is  it  honest,  to  creep  out  in 
the  darkness  from  your  husband’s  house  to  see  another 
man  ?” 

Meg  paused  at  the  door  with  Iter  fierce  eyes  dilating, 
and  her  breath  coming  in  short,  hurried  gasps,  then  she 
lifted  her  head  with  peculiar  majesty. 

“  It  is  odd  indeed  if  you  cannot  trust  me  out  of 
your  sight.  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  forget  that  you  are  Mr. 
Dale’s  wife.” 

“  I  wish  I  could,”  she  called  out  passionately,  “  even 
for  a  moment  !” 

And  then,  without  waiting  for  another  word,  she 
gathered  her  skirts  togethi'r  that  they  might  not  rustle 
along  the  stairs,  and  disappeared.  Mrs.  Vian  went  ti» 
the  window,  and  just  saw  a  lithe,  dark  figure  buffeting 
with  the  wind,  and  straightening  herself  defiantly  in  it-< 
very  teeth,  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  went  back  to  her  seat 
by  the  warm  fire,  and  wondered,  just  as  a  dove  might 


CHAPTER  XIX 


VIRTUE  CONliUERCm. 

My  darling,  what  is  the  matter  f”  said  Mrs.  Vian. 
caressing  her  tenderly.  “  What  docs  all  thi  . 

mean 

Meg  tried  to  articulate,  but  her  tongue  refused  to 
move,  and  only  her  wild  eyes,  wistful  and  urgent,  were 
able  to  show  the  agony  that  was  beyond  the  relief  of 
words. 

Her  countenance  became  so  contorted  in  her  efforts 
at  speech  that  Mrs.  Vian  was  frightened,  and  was  just 
going  to  ring  for  Mr.  Dale,  when  she  burst  out  with 
sudden,  passionate  vehemence — 

“  Oh,  mamma ! — I  have  seen  him ! — I  have  seen  him  !” 
“  Whom  have  you  seen  ?” 

“  Captain  Vian.” 

“  And  why  not,  Meg  ?”  replied  Mrs.  Vian,  in  a  tran¬ 
quil  and  soothing  tone.  “  That  is  not  so  very  wonder¬ 
ful  after  all.” 

“  Isn’t  it  wonderful  when  the  dead  rise  out  of  their 
graves  in  answer  to  the  secret  yearning  of  our  hearts  ? 
I  longed  for  him.  I  thought  I  coulil  bear  to  see  him  ; 
and  yet  when  he  came  such  horror  overtook  me  that  I 
Hed.” 

“  My  dear  love,  I  fancied  you  knew  that  Gus  was 
not  killed  after  all — it  was  contradicted  in  all  the  papers 
tile  next  day.” 

“  Then  I  did  not  see  his  spirit,  mamma  ?” 

“  If  you  saw  anything  it  must  have  been  Gus  himself. 
He  h  IS,  no  doubt,  been  sent  home  invalided.” 

“  Oh,  mamma  !”  exclaimed  Meg  passionately,  “  why 
was  this  kept  from  me  ?  I  ought  to  have  known  !” 

I  thought  you  must  know  the  bare  fact  of  Gus 
being  alive,  it  seemed  so  unlikely  that  you  .should  not 
have  .seen  it  in  the  paper.  You  did  not  mention  the 
subject  to  me,  Meg,  or  I  should  have  discussed  it  freely 
with  you  ;  but  when  you  abstained,  it  was  a  hint  for  me 
to  abstain  ;  and  .so  it  came  to  pass  that  you  were  left  in 
error  when  you  might  so  easily  have  been  enlightened.” 
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wonder,  if  she  had  hatched  some  fierce  bird  in  her 
gentle  nest. 

It  began  to  snow,  but  Meg  little  heeded  or  cared. 
Her  vny  lig.;  were  burning,  and  her  checks  scorched 
with  fever.  If  the  white  mist  would  only  have  cooled 
the  thick  air,  she  would  have  been  thankful  for  the  chill 
which,  in  her  state,  might  have  meant  dc.ith. 

Death  in  her  sweet  prime  ? 

Even  this.  Meg  was  ready  for  the  grim  messenger 
the  next  moment  after  she  had  parted  from  (Jus.  Duty 
was  a  tcrrihle  word  to  her  now,  and  death,  by  name, 
seemed  gent.e  enough  in  comparison.  I'he  thought 
came  to  her  urgently,  as  the  snow  pelted  down  in  pale 
fury,  driving  in  her  wide-open  cj'es  until  she  was  well- 
nigh  b.indcd,  that  the  gloom  of  the  grave  was  awful 
only  to  those  whose  life  was  full  of  light,  but  not  to 
those  poor  struggling  creatures  for  whom  there  was  no 
brightness  and  peace  here. 

She  came  to  the  gate  from  whence  she  had  seen  what 
she  had  fully  believed  then  w.as  Captain  Vian  s  spiiit, 
and  lo  !  he  was  there,  leaning  again  t  it  wearily,  his 
beard  and  moustache  sprinkled  with  snow.  As  he 
heard  her  step  he  looked  up,  and  held  out  his  le'f  hand 
eagerly. 

“  I  have  only  that  to  olfer  you,”  he  said,  with  a 
wintry  smile  “  the  other  is  shattered  to  pieces,  and  will 
be  idle  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  liut  my  heoj-t  is  there, 
anyhow.” 

“  It  can  afTvvrd  to  lie  idle  now,”  returned  Meg,  with 
wistful  softness — a  softness  that  made  Gus  thrill,  for  it 
seemed  to  sweeten  the  splendour  of  her  imperial  beauty, 
and  bring  her  nearer  to  him. 

His  hand  left  the  chsp  of  hers  suddenly  to  push  back 
the  hood  that  was  over  her  fitce,  and  Meg,  who  had  no 
heart  in  her  at  the  moment  to  oppose  his  will,  felt  her¬ 
self  drawn  towards  Ivirn,  and  their  lips  met,  witli  a  snow¬ 
flake  between,  giving  a  sudden  chill  to  the  contact — the 
chill  of  death — a  token  of  what  was  coming  in  the 
future. 

Meg  struggled  out  of  his  arms  presently  in  tears. 

“Oh,  Gu  ,  this  is  not  right — I  am  so  miserable  1 
forgot — how  sliall  1  dare  face  Mr.  Dale  again  ?  Help 
me  to  do  wivat  is  right,  I  beseech  you — help  me,  for  I 
am  so  weak.” 

“  What  has  Mr.  Dale  to  do  with  us  r”  said  Gus 
fiercely,  “and  why  should  he  be  judge  between  you 
and  mo  r” 

“  lie  is  my  l.usband,  Gus,  remember.” 

“  Your  hu4')..nd  f’ 

A  cry  of  a'lony  escaped  Gus — such  a  cry  as  the  pain 
of  his  woun/’s  haf  never  extorted  from  him  jet. 

“  Oh  !  my  dear,”  robbed  Meg,  “  didn’t  you  know  r" 

“  It  is  true,  tl'.cn  r” 

“  As  true  as  the  Gospel.” 

“  What  does  it  mean  f”  he  asked  coldly.  “  You  told 
me  once  that  you  had  refused  Mr.  Dale,  or  you  implied 
it,  I  forget  which.” 

“  I  did  relure  him ;  and  oh  !  Gus,  I  am  wretched 
enough  without  your  being  ro  cold  to  me.  After  all 
I  am  the  greate  t  .sufferer,  r,nd  it  was  your  fault.” 

“  How  was  it  my  fault  r” 

“  It  you  h.;a  not  decerted  me — if  you  had  not  gone 


to  Torquay  that  night,  after  having  made  me  think  th.at 
you  loved  me,  I  should  have  been  free  at  this  moment, 
instead  of— instead  of  what  I  am.” 

“  I  never  went  to  Torquay.” 

“  Oh,  Gus,”  she  said  repro.achfulIy,  “  I  know  men 
think  it  pardonable  always  to  deceive  women,  but  is  it 
worth  while  to  tell  me  a  lie  now  r” 

“  Meg,  it  is  true.  I  saw  Duchess  Ann,  because  it 
was  right  to  see  her — because  she  was  a  poor  faulty 
creature  who  was  rushing  to  ruin  just  for  the  sake  of 
killing  her  ennui;  and  if  I  had  suflared  this,  having 
the  power  to  prevent  it,  her  shame  would  have  been  a 
reproach  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  1  never 
went  to  Torquay.” 

“  What  does  it  signify  where  you  w'ent  ? — you  saw 
her,  Gus  f” 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that.  She  telegraphed  to 
me  that  everything  was  discovered,  and  1  went.  1  knew 
of  a  miserable  intrigue  she  was  carrying  on  with  a  man 
in  my  own  regiment,  and  I  had  warned  Iter  often  that 
it  would  end  in  sorrow  and  shame,  but  she  would  net 
heed  me.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  met  them 
at  Paddington  station  together,  and  she  had  left  her 
husband’s  roof,  never  meaning  to  return.  I  will  keep 
nothing  from  you,  Meg.  As  a  foolish  lad  I  had  loved 
this  woman  as  foolish  lads  do  love — blindly.  .She  was 
innocent  enough  in  those  days,  but  she  had  a  terrible 
ambition.  .She  loved  me  honestly  and  truly  then,  but  the 

tempt.ation  of  Mr. - ’s  wealth  was  too  much  for 

her,  and  moreover  she  fancied  that  she  could  have  u 
both.  You  will  understand  how  a  woman  full  of  vanity 
would  have  fashioned  our  lives  if  I  could  have  consented, 
which,  believe  me,  was  a  scheme  I  never  would  have 
sanctioned  even  in  thought.  .She  went  her  way,  I  went 
mine,  and  we  met  but  seldom.  .She  was  a  coquette 
without  conscience  or  principle  by  this  time,  and  all 
l.ondon  r.mg  with  the  fame  of  her  white  beauty,  so 
fatal  to  herself  and  others.  .She  expected  me  to  bow 
down  before  her  as  the  rest  did,  and  I  would  not.  Put 
I  gave  her  good  advice,  which  no  one  else  dared  to  do, 
and  .somehow  she  trusted  me — all  the  more,  perhaps, 
that  she  knew  my  old  love  was  dead  and  gone,  and  to 
me,  whatever  she  might  be  to  others,  she  was  only  Mr. 
- ’s  wife.” 

“  Go  on,”  sai  1  Meg  e.agerly,  as  he  paused.  “  What 
happened  then  ?” 

“  It  happened  that  she  tired  even  of  her  wealth,  the 
only  thing  to  which  she  had  ever  been  true.  .She 
declared  that  she  was  dying  of  rw/w/,  and  nothing  could 
rouse  her.  1  will  not  tell  vou  how  she  tiled  to  tempt 
me,  and  how,  if  I  would  have  listened,  she  showed  me 
clearly  that  I  might  mike  what  profit  I  cho'e  out  of 
her  weariness.  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  that  I  icsiited, 
Meg ;  I  did  not  love  her,  and  I  abhorred  the  sin  she 
prompte.l.  I  hardly  knew  or  realised  how  deeply  and 
tenderly  I  loved  you,  until  I  began  to  contrast  you  in 
your  innocent  beauty  with  this  hlase,  unhappy  woman, 
whose  loveliness  w..s  only  a  tempt.ition  and  snare.” 

“  Wh.it  did  you  do  f” 

“  I  pretended  not  to  'ce  her  meaning.  I  could  not 
bo  impertinent,  rem  mber,  even  to  her.  I  got  no  answer 
to  tl'.is  letter — nothing  until  her  telegram  arrived  that 
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niglit  when  I  was  with  you.  At  first  I  determined  I 
would  not  go,  but  then,  as  I  told  you  iust  now,  her 
shame  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  me,  and  my  heart 
was  so  soft  that  night,  Meg — you  will  remember  why. 
All  women  were  sacred  to  me  for  your  sake,  and  1 
resolved  to  save  her  ;  still  I  would  not  go  to  Torejuay 
unless  it  were  an  urgent  necessity  which  1  might  explain 
to  you  aftcrwaids.  However,  I  was  saved  the  tr<'uble. 
Mad  with  pique  and  'ealousy.and  hoping  to  punish  me, 
Duchess  Ann  eloped  with  one  of  my  brother  officers, 
and  but  for  our  timely  encounter  her  doom  would  have 
been  scaled.” 

“  And  she  listened  to  you  ?" 

“  We  had  a  stormy,  terrible  scene,  but  I  conquered 
at  last  She  went  back  to  her  husband,  defying  me, 
vowing  vengeance  against  you — against  us  both  ;  still 
she  went,  and  so  far  all  was  well.  When  I  got  back 
home  I  found  that  my  regiment  had  been  ordered  to 
the  Crimea,  and  I  was  to  sail  in  four  days.  Of  course 
I  could  not  go  away  from  town  then,  and  my  leave 
liad  been  cancelled  besides,  but  I  should  have  written 
if  you  had  not  forbidden  me - ” 

“  When  did  1  forbid  you  ?” 

“  Not  actually  yourself,  but  through  Miss  Joyce.  I 
received  her  letter  the  m  rrning  after  my  return,  and 
almost  feared  that  my  sudden  dcpirtu-e  had  offiended 
you  beyond  f.rrgivencss,  though  I  loved  you  so  much 
more  than  my  pride  then,  Meg,  that  I  dcterm’ned  I 
would  see  you  directly  1  returned  from  the  Crimea,  even 
if  I  might  not  write.” 

“  (Jus,”  said  Meg,  inavo'ce  full  of  tears,  “  that  letter 
of  Miss  Joyce’s  was  a  cruel  de.eption,  a  wicked  lie,  and 
was  never  vlictated  by  me.  I  was  lotipjng  and  yearning 
for  one  word,  ready  to  forgive  you  anything,  without 
your  asking  so  much,  if  only  I  mig’n  be  sure  that  you 
were  true — that  you  had  kissed  me  from  love,  and  not 
in  vanitv.  Hut  1  see  it  all  now.  Mi-.s  Joyce  was  my 
husband’s  ally,  and  for  him  she  did  this,  hoping  to 
drive  me  towards  him  through  the  agony  of  my  despair. 
It  was  hard  and  cimel,”  said  Meg,  lifting  her  dry, 
burning  eyes  to  Gus,  who  trembled  with  passion — “  it 
was  bitterly  cruel,  Gus,  but  they  all  worked  against  me 
— I  who  had  harmed  none  of  them.  I  went  to  Duchess 
Ann  myself.  I  would  be  sure  of  my  own  misery.  I 
travel  ed  all  the  way  to  Torquay  in  the  dead  of  the 
ni_,ht  alone,  and  I  saw  her  the  next  morning  face  to 
face,  and  she  dared  to  tell  me  that  you  loved  her,  and 
her  only,  and  tint  you  were  the  one  with  whom  she 
had  gone  away  from  her  husband.  ‘  But,’  said  she 
with  a  grand  air,  ‘  I  have  let  him  go  from  n  e,  because 
I  will  have  a  hero  for  my  lover,  and  because  I  want  halt 
the  honour  of  his  triumphs.  However,  when  he  returns 
he  wiil  be  all  mine,  as  he  is  now,  and  has  been  from 
the  first.’  What  could  I  do  but  believe  her,  Gus  ?  I 
came  away  with  the  arrow  in  my  heart,  and  I  tried  in 
my  w'ild  passion  to  hide  it  from  the  world.  For  this  I 
married  Mr.  Dale.” 

“  And  it  never  struck  you  that  Duchess  Ann,  who 
was  so  fal.e  to  her  husband,  might  be  false  to  you?” 
said  Gus. 

“  No.  I  was  almost  mad,  Gus,  and  could  not  think. 
It  seemed  true.” 


There  was  a  minute’s  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
rustling  sound  of  the  snow,  falling  softly  between  them. 
Meg,  shivering,  drew  closer  to  the  gate. 

“  Gus,”  she  said  faintly,  “  how  was  it  you  did  not 
know  ?” 

“  Of  your  marriage,  Meg  ?” 

She  bowed  her  head. 

“  I  was  de.irious  for  a  long  while,  and  was  not  even 
allowed  to  read  the  letters  from  home  for  some  time 
after  my  mind  righted  itself.  I  was  left  for  dead  on 
the  field,  with  a  hu^e  gaping  wound  in  my  side,  and  a 
shattered  arm.  Struggling  back  into  life,  I  used  to  lie 
for  hours  picturing  to  myself  how  you  would  welcome 
me  ;  how  you  would  litt  your  lips  without  prudery  to 
mine ;  how  your  tender  little  hands  would  inclose  my 
weak  fingers  .  how  you  would  forgive  me  my  small 
otTcnce  for  the  sake  of  my  great  suffering;  how  the 
admiral  would  laugh,  and  my  mother  would  weep,  as  I 
told  them  that  my  wounds  had  won  me  a  wife.  And 
so  I  hurried  home  directly  the  doctors  would  let  me 
move,  without  warning  any  one.  When  I  got  to 
Merrion-square,  my  father  and  mother  were  both  out 
of  town,  and  so  I  was  able  to  come  on  here  at  once. 
When  you  saw  me  coming  up  the  lane  and  fled,  the 
fair  fabric  of  my  pleasant  dream  began  to  crumble,  and 
I  dreaded  lest  you  had  not  forgiven  me  even  yet,  Meg, 
and,  too  spent  to  move,  I  came  and  leant  on  this  gate, 
and,  waiting,  thought  of  you.” 

His  voi.e  broke  down  here,  and  Meg  was  sobbing 
unres’-raiit'*  lly. 

“An!  your  mother  never  told  y’ou  in  any  of  her 
letters  what  had  happened  ?”  she  asked,  when  she  could 
speak. 

“  No  ;  I  fancy  she  wanted  to  tell  me  herself,  believing 
that  I  was  too  weak  'o  bear  such  tidings  as  these.  It 
has  been  a  miserable  mistake  all  through,  Meg,  but  if 
you  had  only  been  true  to  yourself  this  sorrow  would 
have  been  saved  us  both.” 

“  I  kno  w,”  ans  wered  Meg,  quivering  with  .sham? ; 
“  but  I  was  so  young,  Gur.,  and  then  I  was  nearly  wild 
with  sorrow  befidcs.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  said  Captain  Vian,in  a  grave,  tranquil 
tone,  through  tvhich  there  was  the  echo  of  a  mighty 
grief,  mastered  heioically,  “  you  must  do  your  duty  to 
the  very  letter,  Meg,  for  conscience’  sake.” 

She  stretched  her  arms  along  the  gate,  and  rested  her 
face  against  them,  weeping  passionately. 

“  Meg,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  here  with  me.” 

She  understood  his  meaning  so  well,  and  had  such 
pride  in  his  honour,  that  she  answered  him  without  the 
faintest  shadow  of  resentment — 

“  You  are  right ;  I  will  go  in  ;  but  of  course  you  are 
coming  too.” 

“If  I  were  to  go  in  I  should  have  to  tell  him  the 
whole  truth — un  ler  no  other  circumstances  could  I 
possibly  accept  his  ho;pirality  ;  and  do  you  think  he 
would  suffer  my  presence  if  he  knew  all  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Meg  involuntarily. 

“  Very  well,  then,  I  have  no  right  to  go ;  and  listen 
to  me,  Meg,”  he  added,  leaning  forward  and  speaking 
with  great  earnestness  -,  “  take  my  advice,  and  tell  your 
husband  everything  without  reservation.  If  he  is  a 
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generous  man  he  will  respect  your  canJour,  and  be 
patient  with  you,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  habit  of  mutual 
confidence  may  draw  you  together,  and  some  of  these 
days  you  may  learn  to  like  him  really,  and  remember 
the  past  as  a  painful  dream  only.  As  for  myself" — 
Meg’s  eyes  questioned  him — “  1  must  get  strong  as 
soon  as  I  can,  and  then  my  work  is  cut  out  for  me. 
My  brave  rn'T  out  there  are  wanting  me  back." 

“  Oh,  Gus,  I  can’t  bear  it  !’’  she  sobbed. 

He  turned  his  head  away  one  moment,  but  it  was 
only  one  moment,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was 
perfectly  calm. 

“  My  poor  Meg,  we  can  bear  anything  if  we  try ; 
God  has  given  us  all  such  wonderful  strength  for 
suffering.  If  w'e  never  meet  again,  remember  this,  that 
I  loved  you  when  I  believed  I  might,  as  1  had  never 
thought  it  was  in  me  to  love  any  woman,  however 
beautiful  she  might  be.  The  daily  anguish  of  stilling 
rhis  love  will  make  my  life  a  burden  to  me,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  you  hear  some  day  that  a  Russian  bullet  has 
ended  it  all,  do  not  grieve  for  me,  Meg,  for  if  I  am 
conscious  I  shall  die  with  a  smile  on  my  lips.  And 
nov/  God  be  with  you,  child,  and  His  mercy  give  you 
comfort,  and  me  also.” 

Both  Meg’s  hands  were  clasped  in  his,  and  the  wild 
passion  of  her  grief  shook  her  slight  frame  as  a  fierce 
wind  might  shake  a  frail  bough.  At  a  word  from 
Captain  Vian,  could  he  have  been  unrighteous  enough 
to  speak  that  word,  Meg  would  have  left  her  husband’s 
roof  for  ever,  and  followed  him  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  fortunately  she  had  a  man  of  honour  to  deal  with 
who  was  infinitely  above  taking  advantage  of  her  utter 
despair  to  drive  her  to  an  act  she  wouki  have  repented 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  as  soon  as  she  came  to  her¬ 
self.  But  he  hardly  knew  either  how  long  he  might 
be  able  to  trust  himself,  and  so  he  drew  his  haiul 
suddenly  from  Meg’s  yearning  clasp,  and  murmuring 
brokenly,  “  God  bless  you,  Meg  !”  hurried  away. 

And  the  snow  whitened  the  distance  between  th,  m, 
as  it  widened  and  widened  until  she  knew  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

PAIN  COMCTII. 

RS.  VIAN,  can  you  tell  me  where  my  wife  is  r" 
said  Mr.  Dale,  entering  her  room,  having  first 
courteously  demanded  permission.  “  I  have  looked  for 
her  in  her  room,  but  she  is  not  there,  and  1  must  own 
1  feel  anxious.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  she  should 
be  out  now — it  is  so  late,  and  moreover  it  snows  fast.’’ 

“  Perhaps  Meg  is  in  the  library,”  s.aid  Mrs.  Vian 
etasivcly. 

“  No,  I  have  just  come  from  there." 

“  And  the  drawing-room  r” 

“  Is  quite  empty.” 

“  Indeed  !  Shall  I  ring  for  her  maid  r” 

“  Thank  you,  I  have  seen  Spence,  and  she  tells  me 
her  mistress  went  out  nearly  three  hours  ago,  and  has 
not  since  returned,  to  her  knowledge.” 

Mr.  Dale  looked  so  pale  and  really  anxious,  that 
Mrs.  Vian  had  compassion  on  him,  and  ventured  to  say 


that  Meg  had  been  with  her  since  she  returned  from  her 
drive.  Mr.  Dale’s  face  brightened. 

“  Oh  !  come,”  he  said  cheerfully,  “  then  she  must  be 
in  the  house  after  all.  I’ll  go  and  look  again.  Excuse 
me  for  having  disturbed  you,  Mrs.  Vian,  but  Margaret 
does  such  wild  things  occasionally,  I  almost  feared  she 
might  he  out.  Thank  you,  don’t  move,"  as  Mrs.  Vian 
m.ade  a  motion  to  light  him  downstairs — “  I  can  see 
perfectly  well.” 

She  felt  so  guilty  that  she  was  glad  to  be  officious  for 
the  sake  of  blinding  him,  and  keeping  his  eyes  off  her 
f.ice.  We  can  hardly  describe  her  sensations  of  mingletl 
fear  and  defiance  as  she  heard  ISIr.  Dale’s  slow,  stately 
step  mounting  the  stairs  again,  and  his  soft  rap  at  the 
door. 

“  I  am  dreadfully  tiresome,  Mrs.  Vian,  and  you  must 
really  excuse  me,  ”  he  said,  putting  his  head  inside, 
“  but  I  have  certainly  searched  everywhere  now,  and 
Margaret  is  not  to  be  found.” 

“  Then  I  am  afraid  she  must  have  gone  out  again,” 
returned  Mrs.  Vian  desperately. 

“  What !  in  the  snow  r” 

“  You  know  she  does  not  care  about  weather.” 

“  But  the  hour  is  so  unseemly.” 

“  True,  only  that  Meg  is  utterly  unconventional,  Mr. 
Dale." 

“  I  fancied  she  was  so  altered  and  improved  in  this 
respect.  I  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  until  within 
this  last  day  or  two." 

Mrs.  Vian  had  had  Meg’s  permission  to  tell  him  the 
whole  truth,  but  she  determined  that  the  confession 
should  come  from  Meg  herself.  Only  how  to  avoid  it 
.seemed  the  question,  for  if  polite,  Mr.  Dale  was  persis¬ 
tent,  and  Mrs.  Vian’s  resources  were  almost  exhausted. 

At  this  moment,  however,  Meg  herself  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  it  was  rather  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  whiter,  the  snowy  hood  or  the  cheek  it  sheltered. 
She  walked  straight  up  to  the  fire,  and  held  her  frozen 
fingers  in  front  of  the  flame. 

She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  sorrow  that  she  did 
not,  evidently,  see  Mr.  Dale  or  her  mother  at  first,  and 
turned  round  with  an  odd  bewildered  expiession  when 
her  husb.md  .said,  quite  severely — 

“  Really,  Margaret,  I  must  insist  upon  knowing  what 
all  this  means." 

Mrs.  Vian  slipped  away  at  this  juncture.  She  judgeil 
wisely  that  the  quarrel  would  be  more  likely  to  end  well 
if  she  were  away. 

Meg  rejrcated  slowly  after  him — 

“  \Vhat  all  this  means,”  and  then  burst  out  wildly 
and  pas.sionately — “  It  means  that  you  have  broken  my 
heart  in  marrying  me,  Mr.  Dale,  and  that  I  am  the  mos*^ 
miserable  woman  on  God’s  fair  earth.” 

“  Margaret !" 

But  Margaret  was  mad  with  her  grief  at  that  moment, 
and  Gus’s  sober  counsel  was  forgotten.  She  told  h;m 
the  truth,  but  not  gently  and  gravely — rather  in  fiery 
words,  acknowledging  her  love  for  Captain  Vian,  in 
order  to  contrast  it  with  her  hatred  of  Mr.  Dale. 

“  You  stand  between  me  and  all  earthly  happiness,” 
she  sobbed,  “  as  you  will  stand  between  me  and  i leaven. 
For  how  can  God  pardon  the  poor  wretched  creature 
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who  has  been  flilse  to  Him,  false  to  herself,  and  false  to 
her  vows  ?” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Mr.  Dale  slowly,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  calmly,  though  the  words  whitened  his 
lips  as  they  passed. 

But  Meg,  lying  prone  on  the  floor,  was  sobbing  out 
her  very  soul.  Such  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  Mr.  Dale, 
in  all  his  peaceful  life,  had  never  witnessed  before.  It 
puz'/.led  and  frightened  m»)rc  than  it  angered  him,  and 
he  bent  over  her,  and  touched  her  arm. 

At  this  Meg  llamed  up  anew. 

“  Leave  me  alone,”  she  said  fiercely  ;  “  youh.ave  done 
me  harm  enough,  and  if  you  are  not  too  curious,  go  out 
of  my  sight.  I  shall  have  to  obey  you  presently,  but 
iny  will  is  stronger  than  yours  at  this  moment,  and 
mind,  I  won’t  look  upon  you  once  if  you  stay  here  until 
midnight.  Now  go !’’ 

Meg  hid  her  eyes  as  she  said  this,  but  Mr.  Dale  did 
not  even  glance  at  her.  Turning  slowly  he  left  the 
room,  and  passing  under  the  full  glare  of  the  hall-lamp, 
you  might  have  seen  that  he  had  grown  suddenly  hag¬ 
gard  and  old.  But  the  dinner-bell  was  sounding,  and 
lie  had  not  a  second  to  himself. 

He  had  opened  the  library  door,  evidently  intending 
to  go  in,  but  when  he  heard  this,  he  deliberately  closed 
it  again,  and  walked  steadily  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Vian  sat  waiting. 

“  Mrs.  Dale  won’t  be  coming,”  he  said  coldly,  as  he 
offered  her  his  arm,  and  then,  turning  to  the  butler,  he 
added — “  Pierce,  the  dinner  is  two  minutes  late  :  how 
is  that  ?” 

“  The  kitchen  clock  is  a  little  behind,  sir,”  answered 
Pierce  apologetically, 

“  Then  pray  see  that  it  is  altered.” 

“  Master  is  hungry  to-day,”  thought  Pierce  ;  but 
Pierce  was  wrong.  His  master  was  simply  giving 
himself  a  lesson  in  self-control,  and  would  have  been 
devoutly  thankful  if  there  had  been  no  such  ceremony 
as  dinner  to  go  through.  By  regulating  the  kitchen 
clock  he  regulated  his  own  voice,  and  found  that  he 
could  depend  upon  it  for  not  betraying  him. 

After  this  he  talked  more  than  usual,  and  ate  con¬ 
siderably  less.  Meg’s  passionate  words  had  opened  his 
eyes,  and  he  began  to  see  that  his  marriage  had  been  a 
mistake,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  On  his  own 
account  he  regretted  nothing,  for  he  would  rather  have 
suffered  this,  and  far  more  besides,  than  be  without  her. 
But  the  consciousness  that  he  could  not  make  her  happy 
filled  him  with  sorrowful  dismay,  and  changed  the 
gentle  love  he  had  felt  towards  his  young  wife  into  a 
kind  of  yearning  passion  that  broke  up  the  calm  of  his 
quiet  life  as  a  sudden  tempest  destroys  nature’s  rest. 

He  was  jealous  of  Captain  Vian  now. 

Was  he  so  old  and  ill-favoured  himself  that  no  woman 
could  fancy  him  ?  Mr.  Dale  walked  up  to  the  glass  that 
stood  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  lifting  tlie  lamp  to  a  level 
w'ith  his  filce,  contemplated  himself  coolly  and  steadily. 

Now  Mr.  Dale  was  a  handsome  man  in  his  way,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  himself.  His 
eyes  were  rather  pale,  his  lips  too  thin,  but  he  had  a 
fine  head,  an  aristocratic  nose,  and  a  patrician  look  down 
to  his  finger-ends. 


But  then  Captain  Vian  had  his  wounds,  his  fame  as  a 
hero,  and  his  youth.  Mr.  Dale  put  down  the  lamp  with 
a  sigh,  and  owned  to  himself  that  he  had  no  chance. 

“  Only,”  and  here  a  little  glow  of  jealous  triumph 
coloured  his  pale  cheek,  “  Meg  was  his  wife,  and  how¬ 
ever  she  might  struggle  she  could  not  break  her  bonds.” 

It  was  Mr.  Dale’s  nature  to  be  magnanimous,  though 
he  was  not  generous  withal.  But  when  a  man  is  jealous 
the  devil  within  him  smothers  all  his  virtues  for  the  time, 
and  as  he  sat  over  the  library  fire,  with  a  furtive  gleam 
of  menace  in  his  eyes,  there  were  terrible  thoughts  in 
his  heart,  and  he  lusted  for  Captain  Vian’s  life  with  a 
lust  like  tire.  Hearing  the  clock  strike  twelve  he  rose 
drearily  and  went  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Vian,  who  had  been  listening  for  him  with  her 
door  ajar,  came  out  to  the  landing  to  meet  him. 

“  I  am  keeping  Meg  with  me  to-night,”  she  said  in 
a  decided  tone ;  “  she  seems  in  a  strange  state,  and  wants 
every  care.” 

Rlr.  Dale’s  lips  contracted  slightly,  but  he  bowed 
without  a  word,  and  passed  on. 

The  next  morning  Meg  was  in  a  burning  fever.  The 
snow  had  soaked  through  and  through  her  the  night 
before,  and  she  had  lain  down  in  front  of  the  fire  with¬ 
out  even  removing  her  wet  cloak.  The  cold  had  pene¬ 
trated  to  every  limb,  and  she  could  not  move  without 
pain. 

Mrs.  Vian  rose  quite  early,  and  went  to  Rlr.  Dale’s 
door.  To  her  surprise,  he  was  already  dressed,  or  per¬ 
haps  had  never  undressed,  for  he  looked  pale  and  tired. 
She  told  him  at  once  of  Rleg’s  state,  as  in  duty  bound, 
and  he  asked  if  he  might  go  and  see  her. 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Rlrs.  Vian,  with  secret  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  led  the  way. 

Rleg’s  hair  was  tossed  over  the  pillow  in  a  wild  tangle, 
and  her  eyes  burnt  out  of  her  flushed  face  with  almost 
supernatural  brilliancy.  They  were  lifted  for  a  moment 
upon  Rlr.  Dale,  and  then  she  sheltered  herself  behind 
the  sheets,  quivering  with  passion. 

“  I  told  you  I  didn’t  want  to  see  him,  mamma.” 

RIeg  was  half  delirious,  or  the  pain  and  longing  in 
Rlr.  Dale’s  face  would  have  touched  her. 

“  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  like  me,  Rlargaret,”  he  said 
almost  humbly.  “  I  h.ave  no  hope  in  the  world  that 
does  not  centre  in  you.” 

She  sat  up  and  looked  at  him  with  fierce  disdain. 

“  Why  did  you  marry  me  ?” 

“  1  loved  you,  my  dear.” 

“  And  you  have  destioj’ed  me,”  she  answered,  with 
terrible  scorn,  “  and  call  that  love.  I  might  have  been 
happy  now  but  for  you.” 

“  Are  we  to  pait,  then  r”  said  Rlr.  Dale,  in  a  faint, 
agonised  voice.  “  Wh.atcvcr  you  require  of  me  I  will 
do — it  is  all  I  can  say  now.” 

A  covert  gleam  of  hope  softened  the  bewildering 
brightness  of  Rleg’s  eyes,  but  it  died  out  as  they  fell 
upon  Rlr.  Dale,  whose  look  of  piteous  appeal  might  have 
softened  a  stone ;  and  then  she  remembered  Captain 
Vian’s  words — his  counsel  that  she  should  do  her  duty 
faithfully  for  conscience’  sake — and  she  began  to  realise 
that  no  separation  was  possible  between  those  whom 
God  had  joined  together. 
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“  No,  \vc  are  not  to  part,”  she  said,  and  as  he  bent 
over  and  Kissed  hci  with  Mippicsscd  pa'fion  and  fire,  she 
added  weariiy — “  I  want  to  sleep,  I^Ir.  Dale ;  do  go 
away.” 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

MISERABLE  EXPLANATIONS. 

Meg  was  never  in  much  danger,  but  her  illness  was 
tedious  to  the  last  degree,  and  left  her  as  weak  as 
a  child.  Mr.  Dale’s  devotion,  though  it  was  never 
obtruded  in  any  w.ay,  was  unflagging.  All  those  nights 
that  the  fever  was  at  its  worst,  Mr.  Dale  did  not  so 
much  as  lie  down,  but  kept  stealing  into  the  sick  cham- 
b  T  in  list  slippers,  sati  tfied,  it  would  seem,  if  he  might 
only  assure  himself  that  Meg  was  there. 

“  Do  you  think  she  will  ever  learn  to  like  me.'"  he 
would  sav  sometimes  so  timidly  and  earnestly  that  Mrs. 
\’i.m’s  heart  bled  for  him,  and  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  give  him  some  comfort  if  she  could  have  done  so 
conscientiously.  But  it  was  not  possible.  Meg’s  faith 
was  a  grand  kind  of  faith,  and  now  she  knew  that  Gns 
had  never  deceived  her,  her  heart  would  go  back  to  him 
with  all  its  old  tenderness  .and  trust. 

Mrs.  Vian  began  to  understand  her  daughter  now 
that  it  was  too  late,  and  she  dared  not  think  what  her 
future  must  be.  Torn  with  struggles,  tortured  by 
regret,  Meg’s  poor  heart  would  have  been  better  at  rest, 
perhaps,  only  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  lay  down  our 
lives  directly  they  weary  us  for  the  moment,  as  we  cast 
ofF  a  used  glove  or  a  worn  shoe. 

As  Meg  began  to  mend,  Mr.  Dale  discontinued  his 
visits  to  her  room,  contenting  himse.f  with  sending  to 
inquire  how  she  was  the  first  thing  directly  he  rose. 
Meg  came  into  the  drawing-room  for  an  hour  or  so 
every  evening,  and  they  were  together  then,  Meg  lying 
on  her  sofa,  looking  as  white  as  a  ghost,  but  wonderfully 
be.iutiful,  Mr.  Dale  watching  her  with  eager,  furtive 
eyes,  but  scarcely  ever  addressing  her. 

An  ordinary  ob:cr\cr  would  have  said  that  they  were 
drifting  farther  and  farther  apart  each  day,  but  Meg, 
whose  own  di^cernment  had  been  stimulated  by  e.xpcri- 
ence,  saw  in  her  hitherto  placid  husband  the  signs  of  a 
deep  and  overwhelming  passion  which  filled  her  with 
horror  and  dismay. 

If  he  loved  her  like  this  would  he  ever  consent  to  the 
terms  she  had  to  propose — that  they  should  only  be  one 
in  name,  and  each  lead  a  separate  life  under  the  same 
roof  i  She  had  a  painful  instinct  that  Mr.  Dale  was 
learning  to  value  his  rights  far  too  much  to  abate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  them,  even  at  her  prayer. 

Meg  prolonged  her  illness  as  long  as  she  dared,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  no  explanadon  with  her  hus¬ 
band  until  she  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  fight 
with  some  chance  of  victory.  Meanwhile  she  avoided 
being  alone  with  her  husb.md,  and  her  shrinking  fear  of 
him  became  so  terrible  and  intense,  that  at  the  mere 
sound  of  his  step  on  the  stairs  she  would  pant  like  some 
hunted  creature,  and  hide  her  head  amongst  the  cushions 
with  a  childish  confidence  in  her  little  ruse  that  was  both 
odd  and  pathetic  too. 


Mrs.  ’^Han,  with  the  new  consciousness  that  had 
come  to  her  of  late,  reco  !,niscd  the  pcriis  of  the  position, 
and  dreaded  some  tragedy  as  the  finale.  Meg’s  obvious 
aversion  and  Mr.  Dale’s  suppressed  passion  were  terrible 
contrasts,  and  as  one  was  strong  through  his  rights,  the 
other  we.ik  through  her  fears,  it  seemed  likely  to  end  ill. 

One  afternoon,  when  Meg  wai  only  pki\ing  the  in¬ 
valid  to  keep  Mr.  Dale  at  a  distance,  he  came  suddcnlv 
in  upon  her  as  she  stood  at  the  centre  t..ble  arranging  a 
little  bouquet  she  had  been  picking  in  tlie  conservatory. 

Mr.  Dale  had  gone  through  li:e  without  knowing  the 
sweets  and  terrors  of  love,  bat  his  hour  had  come  at 
last,  and  came  with  a  vengeance.  As,  closing  the  door 
carefully,  he  advanced  towards  her,  Meg  could  not  help 
seeing  how  changed  he  was,  and  what  passionate 
earnestness  darkened  his  pale  eyes.  She  dropped  her 
flowers  suddenly,  and  a  sudden  pallor  came  to  her  check, 
which  changed  as  suddenly  to  a  deep  flush.  She  made 
a  movement  to  fly,  knowing  all  the  while  she  should  not 
dare,  whilst  he  put  his  hand  over  hers,  and  drawing 
her  quietly  to  the  sofa,  sat  down  beside  her. 

“  RIargaret,”  he  said  in  a  stifled  voice,  “  I  have  been 
very  patient,  but  I  gain  nothing  by  my  patience ;  and 
you  must  see  that  I  suffer.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  dumb,  wistful  entreaty. 

“  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  would  rather  die 
than  bo  anything  to  me.” 

“  No,  it  is  not  that.  You  must  understand,  Mr.  Dale, 
I  love  my  cousin.  Captain  Vian  !” 

“  Then  why  did  you  marry  me  r” 

The  reproach  was  just.  RIeg  lowered  her  head  for 
a  moment,  and  then  lifted  it  again  proudly. 

“  Because  I  was  deceived.  Believing  him  to  be  un¬ 
true,  I  did  not  care  what  became  of  me.” 

“  God  forgive  you  !”  he  said.  “  But  it  was  a  wicked 
shame.  Neither  did  you  care  what  became  of  me  or  my 
future,  so  that  you  had  the  brief  distractitin  yon  coveted. 
You  could  not  be  more  miserable  any  way,  as  it  seemed, 
only  you  forgot  that  you  might  destroy  another  life  be¬ 
sides  your  own.” 

“  1  was  very,  very  wrong,”  answered  RIeg  humbly. 
“  Still  we  can  remedy  the  evil  somewhat  without  the 
world  knowing  anything  of  our  miserable  secrets.” 

“  No,”  he  said  with  a  kind  of  suppressed  fierceness, 
“  there  is  no  rernc  ly  for  the  evil  now  ;  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  bear  it.  You  cannot  have  another  husband, 
I  cannot  have  another  wife,  therefore  wo  must  do  our 
duty  by  cac'  other.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  will 
be  no  effo*  ,  for — for — I  love  you,  Rleg  !”  His  tone 
softened  ir^ voluntarily  here,  but  hardened  a  little  as  he 
went  on—  ‘  You  are  different,  unfortunately,  still  you 
must  do  y  mr  duty  ;  and  bo  sure  of  one  ihing — God  will 
bless  a  brave  effort  by  making  it  successful.” 

Meg  hid  her  face  and  shuddered. 

“  I  do  beseech  50U,  Rlr.  Dale,  to  let  us  boas  strangers 
only.  I  wid  promise  you  your  name  shall  never  suffer 
in  my  keeping,  and  your  honour  shall  be  safe  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  promise  anything  bevond.  It  is  only  a  sorrow 
to  be  so  faithful  as  I  am,  but  I  cannot  help  my  sorrow 
any  more  than  I  can  help  my  love.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  woman  arc  you,  RIargarct  ?”  he 
said  harshly,  “  that  you  speak  to  your  husoand  with 
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such  unblushin:^  effrontery  of  vo.ir  love  for  another  than 
he  ?  At  least  you  should  have  had  some  shame  at  the 
avowal.” 

“  1  have  none.” 

“  hlargarct  !” 

“  1  mean  that  I  shoul.l  be  more  arhairv'd  if  I  could 
keep  this  from  you.  'fhe  feelin'r  is  beyond  my  strength 
to  conquer,  but  it  is  not  beyond  my  streni;th  to  avow  — 
and  surely  it  is  better  yon  should  know  the  truth.” 

“  I  would  rather  ha\  e  been  deceived.  ‘  \v  here  igno¬ 
rance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  ts)  beuise.’  ” 

“  (Ih  !  but  surely - ” 

“  Surely,”  he  interrupted  sternly,  “  that  man  is  a  fool 
who  might  cheat  himseif  with  hope,  and  prefer  a  mise¬ 
rable  ceitainty  instead.” 

“  I  judged  yon  by  myself — /could  never  pardon  any 
deception.” 

She  said  this  so  sigiiilicantly  that  it  brought  a  question 
from  him  at  once. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  I  have  ever  deceived  you, 
hlargaret  r” 

“  1  imagine  hliss  Joyce  was  in  your  pay.” 

“  It  you  mean  that  I  was  glad  of  her  iullueuce  in  mv 
behalf  ,  and  made  her  a  handsome  ;  resent  when  I  found 
that  this  influence  had  brought  the  result  1  yearned  for, 
you  are  right,”  he  said,  “  but  beyond  this  I  know 
nothing.” 

“  You  did  not  employ  her,  then,  to  write  to  Captain 
Vian  in  my  name,  forbidding  him  the  house  r” 

“  Never,  on  my  honour  !” 

“  'I'hen  it  was  all  her  own  doing,  I  suppose,”  replied 
^leg,  who,  in  spite  of  herself,  could  not  help  believing 
in  her  husband’s  innocence;  “but  the  consequences 
must  be  tire  same,  whoever  committed  the  sin.  I  would 
gladly  undo  the  past  if  I  could,  and  I  acknowledge  that, 
whaiovcr  the  f  ults  of  others  mavhave  been,  my  sin  w;is 
the  greatc  t,  after  all  ;  but  our  lives  are  spoiled  now  be¬ 
yond  redemption,  and  I  tell  you  the  only  remedy  is  to 
live  as  it  the  terrible  mistake  l  ad  never  been  made.” 

“  You  must  explain  yourself  more  fully,  Margaret.” 

“  I  fancied  you  would  understand.” 

“  I  choose  to  know  exactly  what  you  mean.” 

“  l  et  us  live  apart,”  she  said  with  sudden  boldness. 
“  You  must  see  that  it  is  better  so.” 

“Pardon  me  if  I  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  you. 
You  say  that  our  marriage  was  a  terrible  mistake  ;  and 
so  it  may  have  been  in  your  case,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  I  see  my  duty  plain  before  me  ;  and  so — mind, 
I  am  quoting  your  words — wo  will  not  patt !” 

“  And  what  if  I  refuse  f”  she  said,  haughty,  but 
abashed,  “  can  you  make  me  stay  with  you  f” 

“  I  fancy  so,”  he  answered  with  quiet  power. 

“  Ilccause  you  are  my  husband  r” 

“  llecause  I  am  your  husband.” 

“  Listen,  Mr.  Dale,”  she  said  suddenly  :  “  I  will  give 
up  everything  1  possess  in  the  world  to  you  if  you  will 
only  let  mo  be  free.” 

“  d’here  is  only  one  thing  I  want,  and  that  is  yourself.” 
“  And  that  is  the  only  thing  I  cannot  give  you.” 

“  You  ha\  e  already  giveti  it  to  me,  Margaret,”  he 
said,  taking  her  hand,  which  he  held  firmly  in  both  of 
his,  “  and  those  whom  Cod  h,is  joined  shall  no  man  put 


apart.  Come,  Meg,  why  should  you  hate  me,  aYor  all  ?” 
he  added,  his  voice  and  eves  both  sonen. ng.  “  I  am  not 
old,  tior  ugly,  nor  vicious,  .and  I  love  you  w'ith  my 
whole  heart.  Surely  the  love  that  has  been  1_  Ing  by  all 
these  years,  and  gathering  secret  strength,  imi'.t  be  worth 
having  now — and  it  is  all  yours — ail  yuur  ,”  lie  mur¬ 
mured,  with  his  lips  over  hers.  “  You  have  taught  me 
what  pas.' ion  is  —  teach  me  what  happiness  ij  a:  the 
.sa.ne  time.” 

She  broke  from  him  sobbing  and  crjing  in  utter  de¬ 
spair  an  1  shame,  and  then  fell  on  her  kimes  at  his  knees, 
w'hich  she  clasped  imploringly,  aimo.,t  bewildering  him 
with  the  piteous  splendour  of  her  eyes. 

“  0.1  !  Mr.  Dale,  I  do  implore  yo.i,  as  you  hope  some 
day  for  mercy,  to  be  merciiul  to  me  !  if  you  make  me 
stay  bv  you  I  shall  die  !” 

“Because  you  love  Captain  Vian  I  will  the  more 
surely  keep  you,”  he  answered  almo  t  fiercely.  “  I 
liavc  only  one  advantage  over  him,  and  that  I  mean  to 
hold  uiillinchingl)'.  Be  sure  that  he  would  give  even 
his  finie  to  be  in  my  place.” 

Meg  rose  to  her  feet  then,  shivering  with  rage  and 
scorn. 

“  I  thought  you  could  be  generous,”  she  said,  “  and 
I  find  1  am  mistaken.  I  will  never  ask  you  another 
favour,  Mr.  Dale,  and  if  any  harm  should  come  to  me, 
remember  it  wuil  be  your  fault,  and  the  sin  will  lie  at 
your  door.” 

Meg  was  hurrying  away,  but  he  stopped  her. 

“  You  w’omen  do  all  kinds  of  mi  .cliict  and  wrong,” 
he  sai  1,  “  and  try  to  make  us  bear  the  burden.  I  have 
married  a  wife  whom  I  love,  as  I  had  never  dreamed  I 
could  love,  an  d  wliy  am  I  to  be  parted  Ironi  her  i  Once 
I  otfered  yon  freedom  bccaire  I  be.ieved  you  v/oulJ  die 
if  I  did  not  ;  you  declined  then — now,  fm ding  the  sacri¬ 
fice  greater  than  you  expected,  you  aevept,  and  the  hope 
you  have  allowed  me  to  cherish  you  would  tear  from  me 
wantoiilv.  You  talk  about  generosity— is  this  gene¬ 
rous  i  I  suppo.se  you  try  and  petsuade  yourselt  that 
because  I  am  cold  and  self-contained  to  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  I  have  no  feelings  like  other  pcopiO,  and  on  this 
supposition  you  inflict  upon  me  .all  kinds  of  injuries  ; 
but  you  see  that  the  very  sentiment  yon  outrage  has 
taught  me  to  rcsi.t,  and  it  is  became  I  love  you  that  I 
choose  to  be  master.  I  must  remind  you  ag.iin,  once  for 
all,  that  you  are  my  wife,  and  have  promise J  to  stay  by 
me  ‘  until  dc.itii  us  do  part.’  ” 

INIeg  sat  down,  and  a  sudden  Liintness  and  dizziness 
came  over  her.  Mr.  Dale’s  arm  was  round  her  In  a 
moment,  and  before  she  could  resist  her  head  was  on  his 
breast. 

“  Meg,  my  own,  my  very  own  !”  he  sighed  out  of  a 
full  heart,  “  only  be  merciful !  I  ask  but  for  a  r.miie  now 
— a  gentle  word  later — a  little  love  at  the  la  t  i” 

“  You  are  my  master,  you  tell  me,”  she  answered 
coldly  ;  “  why  do  you  ask  for  anything  ? — a  master  only 
commands.” 

“  What  would  be  the  use  of  commanding  you  to  love 
me  ?” 

A  flash  of  triumph  brightened  her  eves.  “  You  see, 
then,  your  authority  is  but  limited,  after  all.  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  boast  of  so  little  if  I  were  you.” 
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“  I  am  like  a  beggar,”  he  said  mournfully  ;  “  having 
:,o  few  possessions,  I  am  fain  to  boast  even  of  my 
rags.” 

She  got  away  from  him  and  sat  bolt  upright,  with 
lowering  eyes. 

“  I  don't  think  you  quite  understood  me,”  she  said, 
“  and  I  want  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  1  never  asked 
for  a  formal  separation  that  the  world  would  recognise. 
I  only  wanted  us  to  be  actually  one — virtually  two — 
occupying  the  same  house,  yet  living  apart,  and  good 
friends  through  all.” 

“  Your  programme  is  excellent,”  he  said  with  a  soft 
■’udertone  of  satire,  “only  that  when  you  composed  it 
you  forgot  one  thing.” 

“  Wkat  was  that  r” 

“  You  forgot  that  I  had  a  heart.” 

“  I  could  not  provide  against  an  impediment  I  had 
i.ot  perceived,”  was  the  haughty  reply. 

ISIr.  Dale  rose  to  his  feet,  and  there  was  a  flush  on 
Ills  cheek. 

“  These  recriminations  are  very  unseemly,”  he  said 
with  patient  gravity,  “and  worse  than  useless.  I  have 


listened  to  you  calmly,  and  see  nothing  in  your  argu¬ 
ments  of  sufficient  weight  to  cause  me  to  alter  my  de¬ 
cision.  Having  taken  upon  ourselves  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities,  we  must  abide  by  them,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  necessary  strength  will 
be  given  you  if  you  make  a  righteous  effort  to  obtain  it. 
I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand  that,  from  this  mo¬ 
ment,  I  expect  you  to  return  to  your  duties,  and  shall 
not  attempt  na  exercise  the  poor  authority  you  despise  so 
much,  if  you  will  only  let  me  see  that  you  are  striving 
to  do  what  is  right.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  very  wistful  expression, 
but  Meg  pretended  not  to  see  it,  and  then,  sighing,  Iflr. 
Dale  left  the  room. 

Could  Meg  have  believed  that  there  would  be  weeks 
and  months  of  her  life  when  it  would  be  a  keen  agony 
and  regret  to  her  that  she  had  not  responded  to  this  mute 
appeal,  when  she  would  have  given  ten  years  of  her  life 
to  be  able  to  touch  that  hand,  not  with  her  hand,  but 
with  her  lips,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  her  that  her  turbu¬ 
lent  nature  had  made  his  love  so  fatal,  and  brought 
him  to  duel  wreck  in  the  midst  of  his  davs 


IN  EXTREMIS. 


SHE  lies  on  her  royal  bed. 

And  her  life  is  ebbing  slow. 

With  the  voice  of  the  mourners  overhead. 

And  the  fading  grass  below. 

While  the  reapers  reap  in  the  Autumn  calms. 
Singing,  and  binding  their  golden  sheaves. 
Her  sighs  fall,  sweet  with  the  Summers  balms, 
'I'hrough  her  tears — the  blood-red  leaves. 

She  is  weary  ;  she  sighs  for  rest ; 

Yet  she  pines  in  her  last  sad  hours 
For  the  pipe  of  the  birds  in  the  early  nest. 

For  the  sweets  and  scents  of  flowers. 

Still  she  longs  for  the  olden  time 

Of  her  beauty,  and  youth,  and  grace  ; 

While  the  leaves  keep  time  to  a  solemn  rhyme. 
Falling  over  her  face. 


Lost — gold,  and  purple,  and  gem  -, 

Flown — youth,  and  beauty,  and  bloom ; 

Sadly  she  gathers  her  garment’s  hem 
At  the  gate  of  her  Autumn  tomb. 

“  Who  mourns  me  now  that  I  fail  and  faint  r” 

Sighs  she,  as  she  droops  in  the  drowsy  eves 
And  Autumn,  he  answers  her  fond  complaint 
With  a  whisper  of  falling  leaves. 

Mid  showers  of  purple  and  gold, 

M»a  flaming  of  gorgeous  dyes. 

Drops  the  queenly  crown  from  her  fainting  hold — 
Fades  the  light  from  her  sad,  sweet  eyes. 

And  ever — in  solemn  and  sad  refrain — 

Round  the  couch  where  the  dying  matron  grieves. 
With  mournful  patter — a  blood-red  rain — 

Still  flutter  the  falling  leaves. 
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INIY  THREE  WIVES  AND  I. 

AN  AUTODIOGRAPHICAL  CONFESSION. 


Ci  I  AFTER  IX. 

WATERLOO. 

I  HAD  just  finished  breakfast  and  was  meditating  a 
stroll  through  the  park,  when  the  rat-faced  little 
gentleman  came  hurrying  into  the  salli-u-matigcr ,  and 
asked  if  I  was  ready  to  start.  Until  that  moment  I  had 
i]uite  forgotten  his  existence  and  the  projected  trip  to 
Waterloo,  and,  being  thus  taken  o(f  my  guard,  I  sur¬ 
rendered  at  discretion,  thougli  by  no  means  disposed  to 
get  mixed  up  with  either  “  my  Tom”  or  his  affable 
spouse.  However,  as  there  seemed  no  help  for  it,  I 
submitted  with  tolerably  good  grace  to  the  inevitable, 
and  accompanied  my  new  friend  into  the  passage. 
While  waiting  there  for  the  ladies  of  the  party  1  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  name  was  Budgen — “Tom  Budgen,  at 
your  service,  sir.” 

I’resently  a  rustle  of  silk,  which  might  have  passed 
for  a  shower  of  rain  at  a  provincial  theatre,  announced 
the  approach  of  Mrs.  Budgen,  cn  grande  tcuuc.  Her  get- 
up  was  resplendent,  gorgeous,  tropical  —  Solomon  in 
.ill  his  glory  was  ar,  nothing  in  comparison.  'I'he  biightest 
r.unbow  would  have  been  eclipsed.  I  was  so  astounded 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  and  the  utter  in¬ 
congruity  of  the  colours,  that  I  could  find  nothing  to 
say,  and  bowed  as  awkwardly  as  a  yokel  in  the  presence 
of  majesty  for  the  first  time.  'fhe  dame  appeared 
(lattercd  by  my  confusion,  and  held  out  her  hand  in  the 
most  cncour.aging  and  patronising  manner. 

“  All  trviir,  Rlr.  Elephant,"  she  said  with  a  beaming 
smile,  and  with  a  trifling  inaccuracy  in  her  I'rench. 
“  Ihn  jour,  iiiosseur,''  and  then  she  laughed  very  heartily 
at  her  own  performances  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

'Ehe  daughter  was  handsomely,  but  more  tastefully, 
attired,  and  favoured  me  with  a  cold  and  distant  saluta¬ 
tion,  which  I  acknowledged  by  raising  my  hat  and  making 
a  particularly  formal  bow.  Oifering  my  arm  to  Mrs. 
Budgen  I  led  the  way  to  the  carriage,  and  had  just 
handed  her  in,  when  1  ord  Fit/.fiiddle  strolled  p?.st. 

“  Ah,  Oiiphant !”  he  languidly  drawled  out.  “  How 
do  ?  Always  in  request.  Lucky  dawg  !”  and  crossed 
the  Place  Royale. 

“  Who  is  that  very  fashionable-looking  gentleman  P"* 
eagerly  asked  Dame  Budgen.  “His  servant  addressed 
him  yesterday  as  ‘  my  lord.’  Is  he  really  a  lord  r’’ 

“  Yes,  he  is  a  real  live  lord,”  I  laughingly  answered, 
when  we  had  all  taken  our  seats  and  were  on  the  move. 
“  It’s  Lord  Eitzfaddle,  first  cousin  to  the  celebrated  Lord 
W’risopht.” 

“  Is  he,  indeed  ?  Why  he  addressed  you  quite  as  if 
you  were  his  equal.” 

“  I  s’lould  hope  so,”  I  replied.  “  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  he  is  no  more.  My  family  is  far  older  than  his. 
liis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  coachbuilder — 
Hodgkin::,  or  some  such  name  as  that.” 

“  Well,  that  says  a  deal  for  Mrs.  liodgkins’s  manage¬ 


ment,  for,  I  take  it,  it  was  the  good  lady  who  arranged 
it  all — men  are  so  dull  about  these  things.  'I'here's  my 
Tom  there,  a  capital  man  of  business,  and  as  sharp  as 
a  needle,  but  he  is  as  stupid  as  stupid  can  be  about  push¬ 
ing  himself  into  society.” 

Almost  involuntarily  I  repeated  aloud  the  words  of 
the  wise  woman  of  Shunem  : — “  ‘  And  she  answered,  1 
dwell  among  my  own  people.’  ” 

“  The  greater  goose  she,”  indignantly  exclaimed  Mi  s. 
Budgen.  “  It  was  her  dooty  to  raise  herself  out  of  her 
social  spore.  Why,  however  is  a  mother  to  get  her 
daughters  out  in  the  world  if  she  go  on  dwelling  with 
the  same  set  from  beginning  to  end  ?  Neighbours  comes 
to  know  their  tempers,  and  dispositions,  and  little  per- 
coolarities,  and  so  fights  shy  of  ’em.  Besides,  Mr. 
Elephant - ” 

“  The  gentleman’s  name  is  Oiiphant,  mamma,”  here 
interposed  the  young  lady,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  a  rich  soprano  voice. 

“  Elephant  or  Oiiphant  don’t  matter,’’  her  stepmother 
impatiently  replied.  “  The  Elephants  is  a  very  good 
family,  aint  they,  Mr. — there,  I  was  just  going  to  call 
you  that  again — he,  he,  he.  But  as  I  was  saying,  if 
we’d  gone  on  living  with  the  people  as  we  once  knowed, 
all  the  money  that  has  gone  upon  Harriet’s  eddycation 
tliere,”  nodding  her  head  towards  the  young  lady,  “  might 
just  as  good  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.” 

“  Don’t  talk  about  me,  please,  mamma,”  said  m.ide- 
moiselle.  “  It  can’t  interest  Mr.  Oiiphant  to  know  th.it 
1  hare  been  a  burden  to  you.” 

“  Nobody  said  as  you  was,  Harriet.  Don’t  take  me 
up  so  sharp ;  I  won’t  have  it.  This  is  all  the  thank-, 
we  get  for  giving  yer  music-masters,  and  drawring- 
masters,  and  I'rench  masters,  and  pottycommony,  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  and  embroidery,  and - ” 

“  Dear  mamma,  pray  spare  my  blushes.  The  list  of 
my  accomplishments  is,  no  doubt,  as  long  as  Leporello’s 
i  .italogue  of  Don  Juan’s  mis — mis — takes,”  correcting 
herself  barely  in  time,  and  slightly  colouring. 

“  You  are  fond  of  music,  I  presume  ?”  said  I,  anxious 
to  avert  a  family  sparring  match. 

“  Yes,  at  the  Opera;  it  sounds  so  differently  there.  I 
u  .ed  to  hate  practising  at  school,  but  when  I  heard  Don 
jfuan  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  I  thought  1  was  in 
heaven.” 

The  association  was  somewhat  remarkable,  but  the 
day  was  too  fine  for  sarcasm,  and  I  held  my  peace.  Her 
stepmother  again  took  up  the  running. 

“'I’hat's  all  moonshine,”she  bluntly rem:irked.  “  You’ll 
never  pick  up  a  sweetheart  at  the  Opera  it  you  go  a  week 
of  Sundays  to  hear  them  squalling  Italians.  Give  me 
‘  Home,  Sweet  Home,’  or  the  ‘  Last  Ro;se  of  Summer,’ 
and  I’ll  make  you  a  present  of  all  them  furren  maladies.” 

“  That’s  about  the  ticket,  old  gal,”  Mr.  Budgen 
chimed  in,  adding,  however,  “  ‘  Ixjrd  Lovcl’  aint  a  bad 
song  neither.” 
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Pityin;T  the  poor  (;in’s  c\ i.lcnt  unc;i''i!K'ss  at  the  mo:;- 
strous  vul'^aritv  di'.pl.ived  hyMuh  ne.ir  re! 'tives  before  a 
perfect  stranger,  I  endeavoured  to  turn  tlie  eonver.  ation 
tt)  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  ma  ’e  some  philo'opliieal 
remarks  to  the  cfect  that  it  was  probably  the  last  kinds’ 
battle  that  woiiul  ever  stain  the  annals  of  lairope — little 
prescient  of  the  future,  Thi>  was  lirin^  over  the  heads 
of  my  companions.  Mr.  Budgen  closed  his  eye;,  Mrs, 
Budgen  yawned,  Miss  Budgen  inquired  if  we  had  still 
iar  to  go,  and,  on  being  told  that  we  were  not  yet  half- 
wav  there,  sighed  wearily  and  said  she  did  not  think 
iniieh  of  Belpinm. 

No,  it  aint  much  of  a  country,”  her  stepmother 
ob  erved.  “One  don't  meet  with  much  fashion  here, 
a.nd  when  you  do  they  don’t  seem  to  think  more  of  you 
tl'.an  if  von  were  so  much  muck.  'Fhe  only  acquaintance 
we  have  untie  is  this  Mr.  Ide — Ody — what’s  his  name.” 

“  Who  ccrtainlv  doe ;  not  belong  to  the  fashionable 
world,"  1  'truci;  in,  a  good  deal  amused. 

“  1  don't  know  that,"  -aid  the  dame,  looking  slyly  out 
of  her  little  eves,  buried  in  fat  like  a  Chinese  pig’s  at  the 
Baker-street  cattle-shou'.  “  You  don’t  brag  of  yoar 
connections,  which  is  a  good  sign  and  yet  you  talk  to 
lords  and  olBcers  as  it  they  were  common  folk,  and 
growing  like  blackberries  on  every  hedgerow'.” 

“  I  liave  alwavs  been  accustomed  to  associa'e  with  my 
equals,”  I  replied,  “  but  1  have  never  travelled  bcyoiul 
my  own  parallel  of  latitude.” 

“  I  would  give  anything  t  >  be  in  good  society,”  cried 
the  young  ladv.  “I  would  marry  an  old  man,  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandf.ither,  if  he  w'ould  tal;e  i.ie  to 
court  only  once.  I  could  die  contented  after  that." 

This  unwomanly  and  indelica'e  declai..  ion  somewhat 
disgusted  me,  but  Mrs.  Budgen  appeared  to  be  highly 
pleased  with  her  stepdaughter’s  ambition. 

“  All  ill  good  time,  Harriet,  my  dear.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  perhaps,  w'ill  bring  some  of  his  friends  to  sec  us 
when  we  get  into  our  new’  house  in  Prince’s-.sqnare. 
Mind,  Tom,  you  promised  to  give  me  a  broom  and  a 
man  in  liverv  to  drive  us  about.” 

“  Lh  r  No!  no,"  replied  Mr.  Budgen.  “  I  offered 
you  your  choice  of  a  carriage  or  to  go  abroad,  and  you 
chose  the  latter.  I  can’t  afford  both.” 

“  Nov.'  listen  to  that.  Can’t  afford  it !  Why,  I  know, 
'i'om,  you  have  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  if  you  have 
a  penny.” 

“  ^Vel!,  what  of  that  ?  I  should  soon  be  a  bankrupt 
it  I  humoured  you  two  women  in  all  vour  maggots.  I 
ha\e  made  my  money  by  working  hard  for  it,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  spend  it  like  a  fool.” 

“  'I'here  y  ou  are,  Tom.  That’s  just  like  you.  You'll 
hire  the  town-crier  next,  I  suppose,  to  go  about  and  tell 
every  tme  that  yon  come  from  Bermond.'cy.” 

'The  young  lady  clasped  her  hands.,  cast  at  me  a 
frightened  glance,  and  c.xclaimed  in  a  tone  of  horror — 

“  (dh,  mamma  I” 

Mr.  Bugden’s  fancy  w'ss  amazingly  tickled  by  his 
wife’s  unintentional  candour,  and  he  laughed  loud  and 
long,  till  the  tears  ran  dow'n  his  cheeks. 

“  Well,  Polly,  that’s  as  good  as  a  play  any  day.  It’s 
you  w  ho  ha\  e  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  as  I  knew  you 
would  do.  Look  here,  Mr.  Oliphant,  I  need  not  tell  a 


gentleman  like  you  that  I  don’t  belong  to  the  royal 
family — .u  least,  that  I  know'  of.  There’s  no  use  in  going 
to  the  Heralds'  College  to  look  into  my  pedigree.  .Some 
of  your  fine  people,  I  hear,  make  a  boast  of  having 
come  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  mmy  Inmdrcd 
years  ago,  1  believe.  Well,  ir  they  like  to  think  so, 
there’s  no  great  harm  done.  Only  if  armies  in  those 
times  w'as  like  what  they  are  now’,  there  must  have  been 
a  good  many  more  privates  than  ofiicors,  and  a  precious 
sight  of  blackguards  and  rapscallion;.  However  that 
may  be,  Mr.  Oliphant,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  a  down¬ 
right,  thoroughbred  John  Bull,  and  that’s  quite  enough 
for  me.” 

“  Quite  enough  for  any  one,"  I  remarked. 

“  Quite  enough,  sir,  ”  he  re.-.umed.  “  1  began  life 
like  a  vegetable,  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  my  old  girl  there 
wants  rrc  to  end  like  a  butterfly,  but  1  don’t  quite  seem 
to  see  it.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Budg'Jii,  it  seems  only  natural  that  after 
w’orking  hard  so  many  years  you  should  now  enjoy  the 
fruits  ot  your  labours.” 

“  That’s  Just  what  mamma  and  I  are  aKvays  telling 
papa,”  s.aid  Miss  ilarriet,  “  but  he  doesn’t  mind  us  a 
bit.” 

“  They  call  me  a  miser,  Mr.  Oliphant,”  the  old  man 
w’cnt  on  with  a  certain  wild  energy,  “  but  for  w'hom  am 
I  saving  and  hoarding  my  money,  for  whom  have  I  been 
toi.ing  and  sweating,  tor  whom  have  I  been  denying 
mv'cif  not  only  luxuric.  but  comforts,  ay,  even  neces¬ 
saries — for  whom  have  I  done  all  this  ?  I'or  myself? 
I'or  my  own  gratification  ?  No,  sir.  I  have  not  once 
thought  of  myself,  but  I  havt:  thought  of  my  children, 
and  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  they  will  knov/  w’hat  I 
have  done  for  them.” 

“  I  am  comparatively  a  young  man,  bir.  Budgen,” 
sahl  I,  “  hut  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  you  are 
making  a  great  mistake.  In  the  first  place — pardon  me 
for  .saying  so — \on  are  deceiving  yourself.  It  is  not 
purely  for  your  children’s  Ix-i^elit  that  you  arc  hoarding 
your  money,  but  to  gratify  your  owui  vanity.  You  are 
exulting  beforehand  in  the  surprise  of  your  neighbours 
w'hen  your  wifi  i.  made  known,  and  you  fancy  tlicy  wdll 
commend  your  conduct.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  w’ill 
do  Just  the  contrary.  They  v/ill  say,  how  shamefully 
old  Budgen  behaved  to  his  children.  There  he  was 
rolling  in  wealth — not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his 
money — while  he  left  them  to  battle  with  the  world  as 
best  they  could,  some  perhaps  victors  through  their  ow’n 
energy;  others,  worsted,  beaten  down,  trampled  under 
foot,  miserably  crushed  to  death,  when  a  li  tle  generous 
help  from  their  father  would  have  saved  them  from  ruin 
and  given  them  a  fresh  chance  of  success.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  Mr.  Budgen,  money  blackens  and  mildews 
in  the  chest ;  if  you  would  sec  it  shine  brightly  let  it 
circulate,  and  even  then  it  will  not  rival  the  sunny  smiles 
of  your  grateful  children,  nor  will  yon  hear  any  music 
equal  to  their  Joyous,  hearty  greetings.” 

I  paused  in  astonishment  at  my  ov/n  loquacity.  I  had 
been  making  a  speech,  lecturing  an  old  man,  a  stranger 
to  my- elf,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  except  that  he  was 
a  shopkeeper  or  something  of  that  sort  from  Bermondsey, 
and  that  I  was  occupying  a  seat  in  his  hired  carriage.  A 
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inomonrar)'  silence  ensued.  I  felt  altopfetlicr  so  uncom- 
tortabic  that  I  laid  bold  of  the  handle  ol  the  door,  with 
the  undclincd  intention  of  jnmpiirr  ont  and  walking  back 
to  JJriisseis,  when  my  hand  was  saddenly  grasped  as  in 
a  vice,  as  Mr,  ikidgen  exclaimed  with  evident  emotion  — 

“  You  arc  right,  sir — right  as  a  trivet.  You  speak 
like  a  book,  Mr.  Uiipliant,  and  a  book  that  I  should  be 
uncommonly  glad  to  see  on  my  own  shelf.  l.ook  here, 
sir.  Simple  at  1  seem,  *i'om  Dudgen  will  give  that 
wench  there  twenty  thou  and  pounds  on  licr  wedding- 
day,  and  you  may  tell  your  friends  so  from  me.” 

“  Oh,  pa  !  dear,  generous,  kind  papa  !” 

“  Twenty  thoa  :and  pounds,  my  dear.  That',-;  a  large 
sum,  my  dear.  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  give  twenty 
thou  and  pounds  to  one  child.  You  have  other  cliildren, 
Mr.  iludgen,  and  you  have  a  wife,  and  may  have  many 
more — chiulren  I  mean,  though  Ileavcn  knows  what 
you  will  do  if  I  am  taken  away  ;  mv  poor  orphans  will 
be  lett  destitute,  thrown  upon  the  parish,  cddycated  in 
a  workus - ” 

Here  the  good  lady’s  feelings  overpowered  her,  and 
she  burst  forth  into  a  copious  flood  of  tears.  Her  step¬ 
daughter  lool.ed  at  her  with  mingled  triumph  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  but  the  old  gentleman  turucJ  to  me  with  a  wink, 
and  sai  1 — 

“  That’s  always  the  way  with  the  women.  Contrairy 
them  ever  so  little,  and  they  turns  on  the  water  in  half 
a  jittcy.  It’s  always  high  pressure  with  them.  Why,  it 
is  not  an  hour  since  Polly  there  was  telling  vou  that  she 
was  sure  I  had  a  hundred  thou-'.and  pound ;,  and  now,  be¬ 
cause  I  promise  Harriet  twenty  thousand  pounds, my  wile 
and  the  three  brats  at  home  are  going  to  die  of  starva¬ 
tion.  However,”  he  added  more  sternly  than  I  could 
have  expected  from  him,  “it  is  not  a  bit  of  use  you 
rubbing  your  eyes,  old  girl.  "What  I  have  said  I’ll  stick 
to.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Oliphant,  that  a  man  may 
go  further  and  fare  worse  than  in  marrying  my  daughter 
— I  don’t  care  if  his  father’s  a  marquis.” 

I  began  to  think  so  too.  Hitherto  I  h;td  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  young  lady’s  outw.ird  appearance  ; 
but,  murmuring  to  myself, 

“  Ellea  cent  mike  vertus,  on  louis  l)i:u  compti's,” 

I  now  took  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  “encumbrance  ” 
that  went  with  the  dower,  'fo  in-  surprise,  I  discovered 
that  she  was  really  very  hnr  ’-ome — a  decided  brunette — 
with  large  iridescent  cyc«  ‘I. .a  seemed  to  dilate  at  plea¬ 
sure  ;  lips  a  little  full,  and  a  trille  too  red,  but  moist 
and  dewy,  and  frequently  opening  just  enough  to  show 
a  glimpse  of  the  well-shaped  teeth,  of  purest  ivory. 
There  was  a  dimpl''  upon  her  chin,  and  her  raven  hair 
clustered  round  her  small  shapely  head  in  thick,  short 
curls.  Her  stature  was  above  the  ordinary  height,  and 
her  rounded  limbs  gave  promi-^^eof  future  plumpness.  1 
had  quite  renounced  all  idea  of  matrimony.  My  past 
experience  was  not  encouraging.  Only  on  tliat  occasion 
I  had  married  a  woman — this  time  I  should  marry  a 
fortune.  Well,  there  was  no  pariic.ilar  hurry.  I  would 
think  the  matter  over.  In  the  meantime,  here  we  arc 
at  the  auht-rire  on  the  outskirts  of  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

After  ordering  an  c.irly  dinner,  we  strolled  on  to  the 
field,  myself  acting  as  cicerone.  The  old  couple,  how¬ 
ever,  got  no  farther  than  La  Kaye  Sainte.  The  plain  was 


planted  throughout  almost  its  entire  length  and  breadth 
with  beetroot  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  which 
so  disgusted  Mr.  liiidg  'n  that  he  expressed  his  determi¬ 
nation  of  at  onee  returning  to  the  inn. 

“It  is  robbing  the  poor  dumb  cattle,”  he  said. 
“They’ll  be  extracting  sugar  from  turnips  next,  and 
then  what  will  become  of  onr  farmers  ?  These  people 
have  no  religion,  Mr.  Oliphant.  They  don’t  read  their 
Lible  in  its  na'ivc  tongue,  and  only  know  wh.it  their 
priests  tell  them.” 

“  But  what  has  tint  to  do  with  tl'.c  manufacture  of 
beetroot  sugar,  sir  r”  I  asked. 

“  .\  great  deal,  Mr.  Oliphant — in  ftet.  everything. 
When  y\dam  gave  names  to  the  beast-;  of  the  Held  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,  l;e  gave  it;  name  to  the  sugar-cane, 
because  it  was  to  proiidc  mankind  with  sugar.  It  is  fly¬ 
ing  in  his  face — in  the  kice  of  our  common  grandfather 
who  had  co;ne  fre.-.h  from  heaven — to  try  and  draw 
sugar  from  beetroot.” 

“  And  why,  sir,  did  Adam  call  beetroot  by  that 
name  r” 

“Why.’  Well,  tly.t’s  clear  enough.  Adam  called 
beetroot  beetroot  because  thaf  was  the  name  of  the  root. 
What  are  yon  dreaming  of,  Mr.  Wi.cacre,  to  ask  such  a 
I’uestioii  r” 

I  admitted  my  stupidity,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
persuade  ISIr.  BuJgen  to  follow  the  road  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Belle  Alliance  'ravern,  when  his  wife  exclaimed 
with  characteristic  impetuosity — 

“  What  on  earth  is  that  big  mound  for,  Mr,  Oliphant 
Is  that  where  they  buried  last  year’e  crop  ?  And  wLit’s 
that  big  poodle  intended  for  at  the  top  r” 

“  Hush  !  I’ray  be  more  cautious,  my  dear  madam  !” 
I  replied  in  pretended  alarm.  “  That  poodle  is  the  Bel¬ 
gian  lion,  guarding  the  sacred  spot  where  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  wounded  and  nearly  made  pri;.oncr.” 

“Hem!  And  where  did  the  Marki-s  of  Anglcsca 
lose  his  leg  .’  I  don’t  see  no  other  mound.” 

“  Oh  !  his  lordship’s  leg  w.rs  taken  off  in  the  village 
of  Waterloo.  I  don’t  know  if  any  fragme;it3  of  his  boot 
arc  still  remaining.  I'he  last  time  I  saw  it,  it  had  been 
considerably  reduced  in  size  by  snobbish  fetish  wor¬ 
shippers,  who  bow  down  in  lowly  reverence  before  a 
lordiing’s  eyelash,  whiiC  they  affect  to  laugh  at  the  bottle 
containing  the  last  squeak  of  St.  Anthony’s  pig.” 

'I'he  worthy  dame  stored  at  me  with  her  eyes  and 
mouth  wide  open.  ;\t  length,  recovering  the  faculty  of 
speech,  she  said  slowly  and  emphatically — 

“Whv,  you — never— mean — to — tell — me — that  the 
markiss’s  leg  were  took  off'  by  a  doctor  !” 

“  Indeed  I  do,  Mrs,  BuJgen.  'Phe  leg  was  shattered 
by,  I  believe,  the  very  last  shot  that  the  enemy  fired,  and 
was  afterwards  amputated  on  a  deal  table  that  is  still 
one  of  the  memorials  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.” 

“  Well,  I  never  I  Tom,  take  me  back  to  the  hinn,  I 
don’t  want  to  see  nothink  more.  I  afers  fancied  the 
noble  markiss  was  cuttin’  and  slashin’  and  gallopin’ 
after  Bonypart,  when  hi  :  leg  was  backed  off  by  a  battle- 
axe,  or  one  of  them  big  two-handed  swords  I  seed  in 
the  'Power.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Whai’s-your- 
name,  my  belief  is  history  books  and  newspapers  is  all 
gammon — tliere  !” 
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So  baying,  she  took  her  husband’s  arm,  and  the  worthy 
couple,  facing  about,  trudged  ofF  together  t  j  the  auhcrgL', 
leaving  Miss  Budgen  and  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
cutting  in  which  Napoleon  pulled  up  on  hurling  his 
Imperial  guard  at  the  immovable  remnants'  of  the  allied 
army.  Our  first  feeling  was  one  of  perplexity  ;  but  a 
lit  of  laughter  came  to  our  rescue  as  we  recognised  the 
condcal  ciement  in  our  mutual  situation. 

••  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour.  Miss  IJudgen,  to 
accept  of  my  escort,”  I  said,  “  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  )ou  the  spot  where  the  duke  did  not  say, 
•Up,  guards,  and  at  ’em  !’  another  example  of  historical 
gammon.” 

“  Don’t  laugh  at  poor  mamma,  please.  She  has  not 
liad  the  advantages  that  you  have  had,  Mr.  Oliphant. 
She  is  of  very  humble  extraction,  but  brought  papa  a 
few  hundred  pounds  at  a  time  he  wanted  money  very 
badly,  and  she  has  been  an  excellent  wife  to  him.” 

“  And  it  is  plain  that  she  has  not  neglected  you. 
Miss  Budgen,”  1  gallantly  remarked. 

“  N — no.  I  suppo  e  1  ought  not  to  complain,  though 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  effusively  grateful.  Her  motives 
arc  entirely  selfish.  I  am  only  the  balloon  that  is  to 
raise  her  own  children  out  of  the  mire.  Besides,  she 
was  afraid  of  my  inlluence  with  papa,  and  was  very  glad 
to  get  me  out  oF  her  way.  You  saw  what  a  state  she 
was  in  when  papa  talked  of  my  dower  ?” 

“That  was  natural  enough,”  I  said,  feeling  rather 
bored  at  being  so  summarily  ticMtcd  as  one  of  the  family. 
“  It  is  the  cuckoo’s  law  of  existence  to  oust  the  voting 
hedge-sparrows  out  of  the  nest — a  process  which  the 
latter  can  hardly  be  expected  to  admire.” 

I  then  began  to  discharge  mv  duty  as  a  guide,  but 
the  young  lady  appeared  not  to  take  the  slightest  pos- 
•  ible  interest  in  the  details  of  the  great  pounding  match 
of  which  Bngiishmen  are  so  absurdly  proud — forget!  ul 
of  the  duke’s  far  more  strategic  victories  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  m.ound,  how¬ 
ever,  she  sucfdenly  stopped,  and  her  face  lighted  up  a; 
'he  exclaimed,  “  Excelsior  I  excelsior!” 

“  You  surely  don’t  intend  to  go  up  all  those  steps  V' 
I  said,  soiiicwhat  aghast,  for,  in  conformity  to  the  fashion 
tff  the  time,  my  nether  garments  were  tightly  strapped 
down,  and  I  knew  what  a  task  awaited  me — to  say 
nothing  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  arti  tic  lit  of  my 
habiliments,  which  would  be  certain  to  bag  at  the  knee 
.liter  such  inhuman  straining. 

“  Indeed  I  do,  Mr.  Oliphant,”  answered  the  laughing 
girl,  “  and  what  is  more  I  will  race  you  to  the  top.” 

It  was  not  a  good  race.  l  or  the  first  dozen  steps  or 
so  I  took  the  lead,  when  she  caught  the  tail  of  my  coat 
and  very  nearly  pulled  me  backwards.  After  that  she 
went  ahead  and  won  in  a  canter,  while  I  broke  down  a 
little  more  than  half  way  up,  and  reached  the  summit 
blown  and  exhausted,  uncomfortably  hot,  and  with  one 
strap  dangling — the  button  being  wrenched  off. 

“  Come,  come,  Mr.  Oliphant,”  she  cried,  “  this  is 
really  too  bad.  Why,  I  thought  you  great  travellers 
went  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  mountains,  swam  the  broadest  and  most  rapid 
Streams,  killed  lions  with  popguns,  stabbed  rhinoceio.-.es 
with  penknive  ,  caught  crocodiles  with  a  fishhook,  and 


knocked  down  elephants  with  a  straight  hit  from  the 
shoulder — that  is  the  phrase,  I  believe.” 

“  Ah,  yes  ;  but  that  is  only  when  we  travel  in  Africa, 
with  nobody  to  see  us  or  to  separate  invention  from 
memory.” 

“  Well,  never  mind,  here  we  are  at  last,  and  here  I 
mean  to  stay.  I  bat  e  seen  and  heard  quite  enough  of 
A\"atcrloo  and  Wellington,  and  don’t  feel  any  curiosity 
about  even  the  marquis’s  leg.” 

“  But  you  have  not  yet  been  over  l  lougoumont,  all 
to  nothing  the  most  interesting  spot  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  key  of  the  position,  and  the  scene  of  a  miracle.” 

“  I  don't  believe  in  modern  miracle;,  hlr.  Oliphant, 
and  never  shall  until  I  see  papa  and  mamma  transformed 

into  a  real  gentleman  and  lady,  and  myself - ”  She 

paused  abruptl)’. 

“  And  yourself,”  I  continued,  “  arrayed  in  the  robes 
of  a  peeress,  looking  on  with  dignified  composure  while 
Her  M.ije.sty  addresses  ‘  My  f.ords  and  Commons,’ con¬ 
gratulating,  admonishing,  suggesting,  and  lamenting.” 

The  young  girl’s  eyes  dilated  and  flashed  lire.  She 
raised  her  arm,  and  extended  her  right  hand  in  an  attitude 
of  command.  Then,  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she 
blushed  up  to  her  forehead,  and  afl'ected  to  laugh  at  her 
own  folly.  Presently  she  remarked — 

“  What  a  strange  set  we  must  seem  in  your  eyes,  Mr. 
Oliphant !  We  have  known  you  now — let  me  see — a 
little  more  than  eighteen  hours,  and  in  that  time  have 
contrived  to  turn  ourselves  completely  inside  out  for 
your  special  entertainment.” 

I  stammered  out  something  about  the  great  pleasure 
it  had  afforded  me  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  hoped 
that  when  she  returned  to  town  I  should  be  permitted 
to  call  and  pay  my  respects.  Instead  of  making  a  com¬ 
monplace  answer,  which  might  mean  any  thing  or  nothing, 
my  companion  looked  at  me  archly,  and  holding  up  her 
forefinger  in  a  menacing  manner,  as  ladies  do  when  they 
are  teaching  a  pet  dog  to  sit  up  and  beg,  she  said — 

“  Tell  me  true,  as  a  faithful  and  loyal  knighr,  if  papa 
had  not  come  in  search  of  you  this  morning,  would  you 
have  thought  anything  more  about  us  r” 

It  was  an  awkward  question,  and  difficult  to  parry 
with  such  a  downright  unflinching  antagonist.  She 
observed  my  hesitatiou  uid  laughed  merrily. 

“  No  polite  fibs,  Mr.  odphant,  I  beseech  you,”  .she 
said.  “  I  did  all  I  could  to  p-event  papa  from  teasing 
you,  but  mamma  made  him  do  it. 

“  I  am  really  and  truly  very  much  obliged  to  your 
mamma.  Miss  Budgen,”  I  replied  with  as  much  hearti¬ 
ness  of  manner  as  I  could  assume  on  so  short  a  notice. 
“  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  had  I  lost  this 
charming  excursion.” 

“  V\'ell,  if  you  had  lost  it  you  would  not  have  known 
your  loss,  and  ignorance,  they  say,  is  bliss.  I  really 
believe  it  is,  in  some  cases.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
wh  It  you  said  about  dwelling  among  one’s  own  people. 
It  is  certainly  the  mo>t  natural  thing  to  do,  and  would 
be  the  most  agroe.ible  if  new  fancies  were  not  put  into 
our  heads.  Why  dhi  they  send  me  to  that  school  at 
Brighton  ?” 

I  could  not  help  pitying  the  poor  girl,  as  she  uttered 
these  words  in  almost  a  tone  of  despair. 
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“  Yoii  must  not  give  way  to  ilespondency,"  I  said 
more  sympathetically  than  was  quite  safe  perhaps.  “  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  your  understanding  were  I  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  overlook  your  stepm  other’s  vulgarity  ” — I  could 
not  well  say  anything  against  her  father — “  but,  what¬ 
ever  her  motives,  she  has  done  yon  a  great  kindness  in 
giving  you  a  good  education,  and  in  enabling  you  to 
enter  the  highest  circles  of  society  with  ease  and 
propriety.” 

IMitis  Budgen  lauglied  a  bitter,  scornful  little  laugli 
before  she  replied. 

“  You  mean  kindly,  Mr.  Oliphant,  but  forgive  me  if 
I  say  you  are  talking  nonsense.  You  arc  like  a  nurse 
trying  to  lull  a  fractious  child  to  sleep  by  humming  some 
simple  nursery  air.  How  am  I  to  enter  those  magic 
circles  unless  some  one  will  open  the  door  to  me  ? 
Mamma  seems  to  think  that  Berkeley-squarc  will  leave 
its  card  upon  her  as  soon  as  she  settles  in  Prince’s- 
square  and  rides  in  her  own — broom.  I  am  not  quite 
Ml  silly  as  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Oliphant. 
I  know  very  well  that  the  neighbours  will  say,  ‘  \S'ho  is 
that  vulgar,  overdressed  person  with  the  sulky  daughter, 
who  goes  out  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  upon 
whom  nobody  ever  calls — not  even  in  a  four-wheeler  r’  ” 

Was  it  the  height  of  the  mound  that  made  me  di/./.y  ? 
Was  it  the  (lash  of  those  dark  lustrous  eyes  that  sent 
an  electric  thrill  through  my  frame  ?  Was  it  the  echoed 
chinking  of  the  twenty  thousand  sovereigns,  piled  up  in 
a  heap,  that  rang  through  my  ears  ?  Or  was  it  only  a 
friendly  and  sympathetic  emotion  that  impelled  me  to 
M'ize  my  companion’s  hand  and  raise  it  to  my  lips,  as 
1  exclaimed  with  vehement  incoherence — 

“  You  wrong  yourself,  my  dear  INIiss  Budgen.  Who 
would  not  be  proud  to  fling  open  the  doors  of  society  to 
one  so  accomplished,  so  lovely,  so  fascinating  ?  Yotir 
father’s  oiigiuality,  your  mother's  unsophisticated  cor¬ 
diality,  will  serve  as  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  frigid 
monotony  that  pervades  aristocratic  circles.  Besides, 
they  are  far  too  sensible  to  intrude  themselves  upon  you. 
What,  after  all,  is  society,  that  it  should  presume  to  lay 
down  a  fixed  code  of  speech  and  manners  ?  Is  the 
language  of  Chaucer  the  language  of  Byron  ?  Are  the 
manners  of  Rodnich  Ra/nhi)i  the  maimers  of  rnnity 
Fair  ?  All  is  chaos,  change,  progress,  conventionalism. 
Where  does  the  one  begin — the  other  end  (  'Those 
glorious  eyes,  those  rosy  lips,  those  lovely  curls,  that 
Juno  gait — these  are  your  Magna  Charta — these — these 

are - ”  your  Habeas  Corpus  I  was  about  to  say,  but 

checked  myself  in  time,  and  before  1  could  linish  the 
sentence,  Rliss  Budgen  went  off  into  an  uncontrollable, 
inextinguishable  fit  of  laughter,  which  brought  me  back 
to  my  senses.  "The  young  lady’s  levity  grated  upon  my 
ear.  Some  low-born  girls  would  have  been  flattered 
by  my  gushing  eloquence.  Some  would  even  have 
returned  the  fond  pressure  of  my  lingers.  But  this 
Bermondsey  shopkeeper’s  daughter  could  extract  nothing 
but  merriment  frem  my  ardour.  I  coloured  up  to  tlve 
eyes,  and  tried  to  join  in  the  laugh  at  my  own  expense, 
but  it  was  not  the  genuine  ring. 

“  Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  Mr.  Oliphant,”  she  at 
length  gasped  out.  “  It  was  very  rude  of  me,  and  very 
ungrateful,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it — I  couldn’t  indeed,” 


and  she  was  very  nearly  going  off  again.  “  Yon  would 
have  laughed  too  if  you  could  have  seen  yourself,  looking 
so  dreadfully  in  earnest,  trying  so  very  hard  to  say- 
something  original  and  effective.  I  do  believe  if  I  had 
let  you  go  on  two  minutes  longer,  you  would  have  gone 
down  on  your  knee  and  proposed  to  me.” 

“  And  why  not.  Miss  Budgen  ?  Why  not,  Harriet — 
my  own  dear  Har - ” 

“  I.et  us  go  back  to  the  inn,”  she  said,  rudely  inter¬ 
rupting  me. 

CHAPTER  X. 

CAUGH  T  ac:ain. 

MISS  BUDGEN  skipped  lightly  and  airily  down  the 
long  steep  flight  of  steps,  while  I  followed  more 
sedately  in  the  rear,  feeling  and  looking  like  a  beaten 
hound.  It  was  mortifying  to  one’s  vanity  and  self-love 
to  have  wasted  so  much  sweetness  on  a  Budgen.  Of 
course  she  would  tell  her  rat-faced  father  and  that  vulgar 
monstrosity  her  stepmother,  and  there  would  be  no  end 
of  laughter  and  ill-bred  jesting  at  my  expense.  Well, 
there  was  no  help  for  it  now.  You  cannot  touch  pitch 
without  dirtying  your  fingers.  Another  time  I  would 
keep  clear  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Budgens,  and  give 
Bermondsey  a  very  wide  berth. 

When  we  were  both  once  more  on  level  ground. 
Miss  Budgen  turned  round  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  with  a  frank,  honest  smile. 

“  Let  us  be  friends,”  she  said.  “  I  do  hope  we  shall 
see  you  in  London,  Mr.  Oliphant,  but  you  must  not 
talk  nonsense.  Your  ways  are  not  our  wavs.  Between 
Bermondsey  and  Belgravia  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.” 

“  Which  may  be  bridged  over  !  ’  1  exclaimed,  piqued 
by  the  opposition  I  had  so  unexpectedly  encountered. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  speaking  slowly  and  in  a  tone  of 
thoughtful  sadness,  “which  may  be  bridged  over — with 
gold.  Ah  !  Mr.  Oliphant,  do  you  think  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  power  of  wealth — how  it  'levels  mountains,  tills 
up  valleys,  bridges  over  cha-ms  anil  ravines  ?  For  the 
last  five  years,  whether  at  scIukiI  or  at  home,  the  might 
and  glory  of  riches  have  been  dinned  into  my  cars, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  'The  whole  purpose  of  my 
education  has  been  to  teach  me  how  to  spend  money 
with  the  [greatest  possible  amount  of  ostentation,  without 
reference  to  my  own  comfort  or  happiness,  or  to  that  cf 
my  fellow-creatures.  And  I  have  proved  an  apt  pupil. 
I  am  c]uite  ready  to  bo  a  high  priestess  of  the  golden 
I'alf,  and  yet  I  do  not  really  care  for  money,  except  as 
an  introduction  into  good  society.” 

“  Money  alone  will  not  give  you  that,”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  it 
is  that  which  makes  me  so  miserable  and  so  cross,  and 
so  ready  to  cjuarrcl  with  every  one.  What  caa  be  done 
with  poor  niamma  ?  Washing  the  blackamoor  white  is 
nothing,  but  no  amourt  of  whitewashing  would  ever 
hide  mamma’s  stucco.  Papa  is  difTerent.  You  have  not 
seen  him  to  advantage.  Tie  is  a  very  shrewd,  clear¬ 
headed  man,  and  has  made  his  money  by  calculations, 
not  by  chance.  Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  OTiphant,  he  kept 
a  small  geneial  shop,  and  I  used  to  stand  with  him  behind 
the  counter,  serving  out  a  yard  of  penny  ribbon  or  an 
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ounce  of  hardbalvC.  Pretty  training  for  a  peeress,  was 
it  not  r” 

“  Frankly,  Mi'S  Piulgen,  and  without  idle  compli¬ 
ments,  1  can  assure  you  that  nobody  would  ever  suspect 
your  antecedents.  Don’t  think  mo  impertinent  if  I  say 
that  all  you  really  want  is  composure  and  re!f-poisession. 
iiut  ISIrs.  l]udc,cn  is  not  incurabic.  I  happen  to  be 
acqutinred  with  a  lady  who  moves  in  what  is  called  the 
best  sotietv,  but  who  only  a  few  years  ago  was  c]uite  as 
unpoli  .hed  as  your  stepmother.  She  entertains  on  a 
very  grand  scale,  receives  the  very  be  t  company,  dresses 
e.x pensively  but  quietly,  speaks  little  but  smiles  much, 
is  infinitely  ob.iging,  and.  a  great  flivourite  with  all  who 
have  occasion  to  use  her  influence  with  her  husband, 
•Sir  Flimsy  Kiteflver.” 

“  Sir  I'liinsY  Kiteflyer !”  exc'aimed  my  companion. 
“  Do  you  Know  Sir  Fiimsy  ^  Could  you  introduce 
papa  to  St  Flimsy  ?  He  wi:l  do  anything  for  you  if 
you  can.” 

“  There  is  only  one  favour  I  should  care  to  accept  at 
your  father’s  hands,”  I  said,  in  a  marked  manner,  and 
raising  my  hat,  “  but  in  any  case  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  make  old  Kiteflyer  acquaiived  with  your  father,  who, 
I  suspect,  has  got  twice  as  much  brains  as  the  other.” 

'Fhe  prospect  of  an  introduction  to  the  great  Sir 
Flimsy  threw  Miss  Dudgen  into  a  state  of  wild  excite¬ 
ment.  In  her  haste  to  apprise  her  father  of  the  good 
fortune  that  w'as  in  store  for  him,  she  danced  over  the 
heavy  ground,  every  now  and  then  breaking  into  a  little 
run,  until  1  implored  her  to  have  mercy  upon  my  un¬ 
trained  condition.  A  few  yards  from  the  inn  we  met 
the  worthy  couple,  who  had  come  out  to  sec  if  there 
were  any  signs  of  the  heiress  returning  in  time  for 
dinner. 

“  Whv,  what  a  time  you  have  been  !”  cried  Mrs. 
Pudgen.  “  We  thought  you  was  olF  to  Gretna 
Green.” 

“  Oh,  papa,  w'h.at  do  you  think  ?  Mr,  Oliphant  is 
a  particular  friend  of  Sir  Flimsy  Kiteflyer,  and  says  he 
will  have  great  pleasure  in  intioducing  you.  0!i,  I  am 
so  glad,”  she  added,  clapping  her  hands  in  g'ee  ;  and  I 
then  took  note,  for  the  fiist  time,  that  both  her  hands 
and  feet  were  small  and  w'ell  made — an  excellent  thing 
in  w'oman.  The  rat-faced  little  man  seemed  not  less 
excited  than  his  daughter  had  been,  and  plied  question 
upon  que,.iion  as  to  the  extent  of  my  .supposed  intimacy 
with  the  prince  of  modern  specul.itors.  At  last  in 
sheer  w'cariness  of  spirit  I  suggested  that  Mr.  Pudgen, 
in  toad  of  going  up  the  Rhine,  as  he  h  id  proposed  doing, 
should  turn  oil  to  Paris,  w  here  he  w'ould  be  sure  to  find 
Sir  Flimsy. 

“  I  left  liim  there  last  Ivlondav,”  I  continued.  "  He 
is  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  French  Government 
a  concession  for  a  submarine  tubular  raiiway  across  the 
Channel,  to  lie  at  th.c  bottom  of  ih.e  sea,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  expense  and  delay  of  tunne  ling.” 

“  Put  is  the  bottom  of  the  :ea  a  level  pi  . in  r”  asked 
Miss  liariict,  “  I  fancied  it  \sas  all  up  and  down  like 
the  drv  Ian  I.’’ 

“  It  is  perfectlv  level,  I  believe — in  the  prospectus. 
And  if  tl'cre  shiouid  be  a  few'  ups  and  downs,  tliey  will 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  journey,  besices  representing 


the  rise  an.l  fall  in  the  price  of  shares.  Ultimately,  a 
similar  line  of  milway  is  to  be  laid  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic.” 

“  Is  there  no  danger  of  ships  striking  against  the  roof 
of  the  railway  f”  Mi.ss  Pudgen  next  inquired. 

“  So  much  the  worse  for  the  ships,”  s.nid  I,  carclc5,sly. 
“  They  must  look  after  themselves,  and  Fearn  to  tuck 
up  their  keels  as  ladies  do  their  dresses  in  crossing  a 
street.  Besides,  Sir  Flimsy  provides  against  this  risk  in 
ano  her  company  that  he  is  getting  up — 'I'he  Reversed 
Keel  and  Bilge  Water  Association  (Limited).” 

“  A  sharp  fellow.  Sir  Flimsy  !”  cried  Mr.  Pudgen, 
enthusi.astically.  “  An  ama'/ing  sh.nrp  fellow,  with  a 
w'onderful  head  for  combinations !  Yes,  yes,  my  dear, 
we’ll  start  to-morrow  for  Paris.  Brussels  is  all  very 
well,  but  Paris  i;  better — very  much  better.” 

“You  will  go  with  us,  Mr.  Oiiph.ant  ?”  said  tlie 
dame. 

“  Thank  you,  no.  I  am  on  my  w-ay  hack  to  England, 
where  I  have  some  rather  important  business  to  look 
after.  Important  at  lea.st  to  a  poor  devil  like  myself, 
though  Mr.  Pudgen  would  not  think  much  of  it.” 

“  What  is  it  f”  he  asked.  “  If  you  fancy  I  don’t 
value  small  tilings  you  are  mistaken.  A  pin  a  day  is  a 
groat  a  ye.ir,  you  know,  and  three  groats  make  a  .shi  ling, 
and  twenty  shillings  m.ike  a  pound,  and  only  eight  years 
ago  five  hundred  pounds  was  all  I  had,  and  that  belonged 
to  my  old  girl  here.” 

“  Well,  it’s  a  legacy  of  four  thousand  pounds  my 
poor  mother  left  me  at  her  death,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  paid.” 

“  No  hitch,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Oh  dear  no.  It  is  only  my  brother’s  stupidity. 
He  inherits  the  landed  property,  and  thi.iks  him  elf  a 
great  man  in  con-  equeuce — much  too  great  to  tal..c  any 
trouble  about  me.” 

“  If  th.it’s  the  case,  you  come  to  Pans  with  us,  and 
I’ll  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  good  investment  for  your 
money.  Look  here.  I’ll  pay  all  your  expenses,  in 
course.” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  answered  rather  drily,  “  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  paying  my  own  way,  and  should  certainly  not 
think  of  accepting  such  a  favour  from  a  perfect 
stranger,”  laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  two 
W'ords. 

“  Now  don’t  be  absurd,  Mr.  Oliphant,”  said  a  sweet 
musical  voice  at  my  lide.  “  Go  with  us  you  must  and 
shall.  As  for  your  expenses,  if  you  insist. upon  paying 
them,  you  can  do  ;o  ;  but  what  should  I  do  in  Paris 
without  my  guide,  philosopher,  and — friend  r”  and  as 
she  uttered  the  word  t  he  looked  up  in  rny  f.ice  with 
such  a  merry  roguish  smile  that  I  w'.is  strongly  tempted 
to  kiss  her  upon  the  spot,  coram  pnrailibus.  I  re  trained 
myielf,  however,  and  on  the  following  evening  found 
myself  once  more  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre. 

The  introdu.tion  was  easily  effected.  Sir  Flimsy  was 
.already  acquainted  with  Mr,  Pudgen’s  name,  and  had 
I'.eard  high  cominen  lations  of  his  financial  abilities  and 
sound  Judgment.  At  least,  so  he  told  th.at  gentleman, 
who,  in  return,  extolled  Sir  f  limsy’s  genius  and  power 
of  combination  to  the  stars  of  heaven.  Lady  Kiteflyer 
was  equally  propitious.  She  appeared  to  take  a  great 
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fancy  to  Harriet,  and  was  wonderfully  judicious  in  her 
treatment  of  the  stepmother,  who  visibly  improved  under 
her  experienced  tuition.  As  for  myself,  I  was  deputed 
to  escort  the  ladies  whithersoever  they  pleased  to  go, 
while  the  two  millionaires  concocted  schemes  and 
“worked  the  oracle.”  Hairiet  and  myself  were  thus 
thrown  constantly  together,  and  unconsciously  fell  into 
a  familiar  sort  of  intercourse  utterly  fatal  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tender  passion.  We  became  fast  friends  and 
allies,  and  should  probably  have  continued  in  that  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  had  it  not  been  for 
l.ady  Kiteflyer’s  well-meant  but  officious  and  unfortunate 
interference.  She  mentioned  us  one  day  to  Mrs.  iiudgen 
as  “  the  turtle-doves,”  and  hoped  she  would  be  asked  to 
the  wedding. 

“  Oh,  there’s  no  question  of  the  kin  1,  I  assure  you,” 
said  that  good  lady,  bridling  up.  “Our  Harriet  don’t 
need  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  younger  con.” 

“That  may  be,”  replied  her  ladyship;  “but  Mr. 
Oliphant  is  a  man  of  excellent  family,  and  has  thec«.';rf 
to  the  very  best  circles  both  in  Paria  and  I  ondon.  He 
is  not  rich,  certainly,  but  Sir  I'limsy  would  gladly  put 
him  on  some  of  his  boards.  Indeed,  he  has  offered  to 
do  so  more  than  once,  but  Mr.  O.iphant  preferred 
travelling  about  and  amusing  himself.” 

“  H’m  !  That  makes  a  difference  cert.a'nly.  I  will 
sound  Harriet.  If  she  fancy  the  man,  I  am  not  the  one 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  true  love.” 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  however,  the  dame  first 
encountered  myself,  and  at  once  began — 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  all  alone,  Mr.  Oliphant,” 
she  said,  with  a  silly  giggle.  “  It  does  not  often  happen, 
you  know.  Dear  I  ady  Kiteflycr  has  just  been  talking 
to  me  about  you  and  Harriet.  I  can  only  say  you  have 
my  consent,  and  my  Tom  thinks  very  I'.ighly  of  you. 
You  may  kiss  me  if  you  like,”  and  she  presented  her 
singularly  untempting  check. 

'I’licre  was  no  time  to  think  about  it.  I  was  again 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  accordingly,  again  made  a  fool 
of  myself.  I  imprinted  a  chaste  salute,  pressed  Mrs. 
Budgen’s  hand,  muttered  some  incoherent  words  of 
gratitude,  and  broke  out  into  a  cold  perspiration.  Just 
then  Harriet  entered  the  room,  quire  unconscious  of  her 


impending  fate,  and  seemed  unpleasantly  startled  when 
her  stepmother  threw  her  fat  little  arms  round  her,  .and 
kissed  her,  and  cried  over  her,  as  is  the  custom  on  such 
occasions. 

“There,  there,  take  her,  Mr.  Oliphant,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  lie  kind  to  her.  Cod  bless  you — both  of 
you.  And  now  I  must  go  and  tell  my  Tom.” 

So  saving,  she  .skipped  out  of  tnc  room  in  elephantine 
bounds,  leaving  Harriet  in  my  arms,  and  neither  of  us 
exactly  knowing  how  to  act  under  such  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  I  ler  lips  brought  me  back  to  my  senses.  Draw¬ 
ing  her  gently  to  myself,  1  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
until  she  contrived  ;o  extric.ate  herself  from  my  embrace 
and  dropped  inn*  the  ne.ircst  chair. 

“  Oh,  Mr,  O.iphant,  I  am  .so  sorry.  I  had  come  to 
like  you  very  much,  and  to  look  upon  you  quite  as  an 
old  friend.  Why  do  you  w.-int  to  marry  me  ?  We  are 
much  better  as  we  are.  V/e  are,  indeed.  You  know 
yon  don’t  love  me  wi  h  wh.at  is  called  love ;  and  I 
don’t  love  you  a  bit  in  that  way.  What  does  it  all 
mean  r” 

“  I  frncy,”  said  I,  in  a  piqued  tone,  “  that  it  is  a 
financial  combination,  and  th.’.t  our  marriage  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  prospectU'!.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  you  are  free  to  please  yourself.” 

Miss  Ihidgcn  upon  this  began  to  cry,  and  to  wish  that 
she  were  still  in  the  old  shop  in  Bermondsey,  where 
nobody  would  have  thought  about  her  except  the  con¬ 
fectioner’s  young  man,  or  some  haberdasher’s  assistant. 
Then  she  laughed  at  the  im.iges  she  had  conjured  up, 
and  finally  rose  and  came  towards  me  with  both  hands 
out'-tretched. 

“  Have  patience  with  me,  Henry,”  she  said.  “  I  will 
try  hard  to  make  you  a  good  wife.  1  don’t  expect  ttr 
.succeed,  bat  I  will  do  my  very  best.  Only  you  won’t 
lock  me  up,  wid  you  r” 

She  looked  so  bright,  so  saucy,  so  bewitching,  th.at  I 
clasped  her  to  my  bosom  with  an  ardour  that  astonished 
myself,  and  promised  and  vowed  with  as  much  reckless¬ 
ness  as  ever  did  the  confiding  and  enthusiastic  godfathers 
an  d  godmother  at  my  own  christening.  Thereupon  we 
plighted  each  other  our  mutual  troth.  Three  months 
afterwards  we  were  quietly  married. 


SONxN'ET. 

TTpIEN  I  put  back  thy  long  gold  hair,  and  gaze 
T  y  Deep  down  into  the  silence  of  thine  eyes, 

Set  like  .soft  stars  sunk  into  twi.ight  skies. 

It  is  as  though  one  word  would  fill  who  e  days  -, 

But  now,  when  I  no  more  may  turn  s.nd  rai  .e 
'I  hy  face  toward  me,  not  in  any  wise 
Can  I  bring  back  the  magic  power  that  lies 
In  tho  e  weak  words  :  I  strive  to  speak  thy  praise, 

And  l.ibour  long  to  tell  thee  all  that  lo\  e 

'Phat  did  not  want  of  speech  when  thou  wast  near  ; 
But  now  all  speech  is  .si.cnt,  all  words  dumb. 

And  all  love  locked  as  thougli  beneath  some  fear. 
Yea,  though  I  strive,  yet  will  mv  lips  not  move — 

So  1  will  wait,  keep  si.eitce  till  thou  come. 
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FANCY  FARE. 


^PRIPLET,  in  ^lasls  atid  Faces,  feels  It  hard  to  write 
i  a  cookery-book  with  no  c  hance  of  a  dinner  ;  to  men¬ 
tion  all  the  materials  for  tempting  dishes,  and  scarcely  a 
crust  of  bread  to  share  with  hungry  little  ones  :  it  is 
Peri’s  glimpse  into  Paradise,  it  is  the  beggar  at  the  ricli 
man’s  gate,  it  is  the  torment  of  Tantalus — it  is  Fancy 
Fare. 

Now,  in  many  of  our  ballads  and  in  nearly  all  oiu 
books  of  fiction  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  imaginary 
good  eating  and  drinking.  "When  the  Friar  of  Orders 
Orey  has  satisfied  his  appetite  with  a  dainty  piece  of  a 
warden  pie,  he  straightway  dreams  of  heaven,  and  that 
is  fat  pullets  and  clouted  cream.  Simon  the  Cellarer 
dips  his  nose  pretty  freely  into  the  black  jack,  and 
lien  Backstay  gives  to  every  man  a  double  mess  of 
grog.  Cliaucer’s  pilgrims  did  not  disdain  to  eat  and 
drink  ;  London  Lackpenny  was  tickled  by  the  cooks  of 
Eastclieap  ;  Ford  beseeches  his  friends  to  come  home  to 
dinner  with  him ;  and  William,  the  cook,  makes  an  end  of 
a  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  and  is  ready  with  a  kick¬ 
shaw  ;  Sly  the  tinker  cries  out  for  a  pot  of  small  ale  ; 
Caliban  and  the  shipwrecked  mariners  get  merry  in  their 
cups  :  there  is  a  grand  banquet  in  Macbeth,  but  it  is 
interrupted  bv  a  ghost  before  justice  can  be  done  to  it  ; 
Prince  Hal  knows  how  to  rollick  and  to  drink;  King 
Henry  sends  the  ruined  cardinal  to  dinner  with  what 
appetite  he  may ;  Timon  finds  ample  supply  of  “  platter 
friends  Othello’s  officers  get  much  the  worse  for 
liquor,  and  in  Hamlet  the  King  chinks.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  more  drinking  than  of  eating  in  Shakspeare’s 
play — a  ha’porth  of  bread  to  a  large  quantity  of  sack. 

Ben  Jonson  has  a  little  decent  cookery,  and  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon  revels  in  a  glorious  dream  of  gastronomy  ; — 

'■  My  moat  sliall  como  in  Indian  sliidls, 
l>i>!ios  <•£  uTato  sot  in  irold  and  sluddi-d 
With  emeralds,  sapiikires,  b\aeintlis,  and  rallies; 

Tlio  t  indues  of  carps,  dorniieo,  and  oamels’  lioels 
Biiiled  in  tbo  spirit  of  Sol . 

Milton  describes  a  first-rate  vegetarian  dinner  prepared 
by  our  first  mother  for  angelic  visitors  : — 

‘‘  She  turns  on  lios])itable  tlinuslits  intent 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delica  'y  l)cst, 

What  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  ioinod.  inelegant,  hat  hriic^ 

Taste  a‘'ter  taste  c]>!ield  with  kindliest  chan-re : 

Bestirs  hi  r  then  ana  from  each  tenilcr  stalk 
Whatever  earth-  all  yeaniincr  mother— yicMs 
In  India  East,  or  West,  or.  mi  Idle  shore. 

In  I’ontas,  or  the  Punic  cea-t,  or  where 
Alcinous  reienoJ,  frait  <if  all  kinds  in  coat. 

Rough  or  smooth  rind,  <ir  U-arded  husk  or  shell. 

She  gathers  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsp.irin-g  hand ;  for  drink,  the  gripe 
Sho  crushes,  inoirensive  musk,  and  wr-.iths 
From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernel.s  jiress  d 
She  teiui)cr3  dulcet  cri-ums.” 

Ccrv.antcs  realises  some  lasting  fun  out  of  the  banquet  at 
B.ivataria,  where  all  the  inviting  dishes  were  swept  from 
under  poor  ban  ho’s  note  by  the  wand  of  the  inexorable 
physician.  Defoe  admits  us  into  Cruscx.‘’s  domestic  ma¬ 
nagement,  and  gives  some  very  interesting  details  as  to 
how  begot  his  dinner  while  Lemuel  Gulliver  enters  into 


particulars  as  to  how  he  was  fed  in  I.iliput,  and  what 
consternation  his  voracity  occasioned.  Scott  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  care  he  takes  of  the  commissariat  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines.  The  banquet  at  Kenilworth,  and 
the  grand  old  supper  at  Cedric  the  Saxon’s,  are  magni¬ 
ficent.  Byron  did  but  little  in  this  way — he  was  toi> 
high-minded  for  eating  and  drinking.  And  yet  he  has 
taught  us  that — 

“  All  liiimun  history  utted.s 
That  happine.is  f.ir  m.iu,  the  hunjry  sinner. 

Since  Eve  ate  apples  much  depend.s  on  dinner.” 

Moore’s  creations  chiefly  fed  on  love,  and  Burns's  folk 
drank  whiskey  or  anything  else  they  could  get. 

Some  of  our  modern  novelists  have  much  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  gastronomic  way  ;  laying  by  the  pen, 
as  it  were,  and  taking  up  the  knife  and  fork  with  an  ap¬ 
petite.  Who  can  forget  Peter  Simple’s  first  dinner  with 
the  Handycocks,  the  disappearance  of  the  “  viting,”  and 
the  paring  of  the  roast  “  weal;”  Mr.  Easy,  at  the  Foun¬ 
tain,  visited  by  Sawbridge  just  as  he  is  ordering  the  punch 
to  be  a  little  better  than  it  was  yesterday  ;  or  Mr.  O’Gal- 
l.igher’s  agonies  over  the  mu.stard  sandwiches  of  Percival 
Keene  ?  Then  Mrs.  Stowe,  besides  concocting  dishes 
almost  as  delecMbie  as  the  broth  of  the  weird  sisters,  has 
told  us  of  comfortable  tea-parties,  of  corn-cuke  in  all  its 
vaiieties,  of  hoc-cake,  dodgers,  muffins,  and  other  species 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

But  pre-eminent  above  all  imaginative  writers  who 
have  ever  dipped  pen  in  ink,  stands  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
as  in  excellent  good  host.  Carlyle  has  a  remark  some¬ 
where  about  people  liking  to  know  what  their  heroes  had 
for  breakfast.  Boz  gives  complete  cirrA/,  and  the  mouth 
is  made  to  water  often. 

The  mainspring  of  the  immortal  Pickwick  is  “  chops 
and  tomato  sauce.”  But  the  eating  and  drinking  is 
capital  all  the  way  through.  We  begin  convivially  at 
the  meeting  of  the  club ;  next  we  see  Mr.  Pickwick 
imbibing  coffee ;  then  there  is  brandy-7.nd-water  reek¬ 
ing  hot,  then  a  dinner  beginning  with  soles ;  then  the 
lunch  at  the  review,  where  the  rattle  of  the  plates  and 
cutlery  is  distinctly  heard,  the  capon,  the  pigeon-pie, 
the  veal  and  ham,  the  lobster,  the  salad,  all  appearing 
but  to  disappear  !  Then  the  inn  breakfiist — broiled  ham, 
eggs,  tea,  coffee,  and  sundries  !  Then  the  arrival  at 
Manor  Farm,  and  the  cherry  brandy ;  hut  here  some 
little  difficulty  arises  as  to  whether  the  Pickwickians  got 
any  dinner  that  day,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  stimu¬ 
lant  already  mentioned,  I  do  not  find  that  the  poor  gentle¬ 
men  got  anything  beyond  washing,  mending,  and  brushing, 
introduction  to  the  parlour,  and  a  rubber.  I  do  not  find 
that  they  got  anything  until  supper,  which  it  is  good  to 
know  was  substantial.  We  have  subsequently  indistinct 
allusions  to  broiled  bones  and  cold  without,  the  fat 
boy — the  embodiment  of  good  feeding — always  turning 
up  to  show  us  what  can  be  done  with  meat  and  drink. 
We  SCO  the  Wardlcfi  and  Pickwickians  at  supper  again — 
bottles,  jugs,  and  glasses  arc  ranged  upon  the  sideboard  ; 
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there  is  a  gigantic  cold  round  of  beef  upon  the  table  ! 
liut  it  would  be  impossible,  without  telling  the  whole 
story,  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  of  breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner,  tea,  and  supper  which  the  marvellous  work 
contains  -,  a  few  must  suffice  before  we  look  into  another 
volume.  We  see  the  bar-parlour  of  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  Mrs.  Weller  preparing  tea  with  a  plate  of 
hot  buttered  toast ;  ;md  there  is  brother  Stiggins  busily 
converting  a  large  slice  of  bread  into  the  same  agreeable 
edible,  while  he  sips  at  a  glass  of  hot  pineapple  rum- 
and-water.  There’s  the  fat  boy  lying  down  by  a  cod¬ 
fish,  with  an  oyster-barrel  for  a  pillow.  'I'here  is  a 
snug  supper-party  in  1, ant-street — bivalves  hard  to  open 
with  a  limp  knife  or  a  two-pronged  fork ;  tl'.ere  is  some 
beef  much  underdone,  and  ham  (from  the  German 
ausage-shop  round  the  corner)  in  a  similar  predica¬ 
ment.  There  is  plenty  of  porter  in  a  can,  clicese  which 
goes  a  long  way  because  it  is  so  strong,  and  spirits  and 
cold  water.  I'here’s  the  ja/rtv  at  Bath,  consisting  of  a 
boiled  leg  of  mutton,  hot,  with  caper  sauce,  turnips,  and 
potatoes,  with  punch  to  follow,  and  the  AVellerian 
inquiry,  “  If  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  be  a  soirir,  what 
would  you  call  a  roast  one  ?”  But  we  must  hasten, 
catching  a  glimpse  ot  Mr.  Pickwick  drinking  milk  punch 
in  a  post-chaise,  and  the  fat  boy  looking  feelingly  at  a 
meat-pie,  a  hot  steak,  a  dish  of  smoking  potatoes,  and 
a  p(5t  of  jsorter. 

Turn  now  to  NiAlAy.  There  is  the  learned  pre¬ 
ceptor  iSquecrs  breakfasting  on  hot  buttered  toa->t,  a 
cold  round  of  beef,  and  coffee,  while  his  live  pupils  are  re¬ 
galed  with  bread-and-butter  for  three,  and  two  penn'orth 
of  milk  drowned  in  water,  and  serve  it  right  for  being 
so  dear  !  Here’s  Mr.  Squeers  at  supper  on  a  steak 
“as  tender  as  a  lamb,"  with  a  great  Yorkshire  pie  on 
tl.e  table,  and  some  cold  beef,  a  jug  of  foaming  ale,  and 
a  stiff  glass  of  brand y-and-water  “  made  on  the  libcr.al 
half-and-half  principle,  allowing  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  sugar.”  'fhere  are  gloomy  pictures  of  the  “  boys’ 
breakfasts,”  the  brown  composition  “  which  looked 
like  diluted  pincushions,’’  and  dinners  after  the  same 
‘ort.  'fhere’s  Nickleby  making  “  fearful  rav.iges  on 
the  bread-and-butter”  at  Miss  Squeers’s  tea-party.  Then 
there’s  the  roadside  supper  where  Smike  and  Nicholas 
|xirtake  of  Mr.  Crummies’  pudding — a  hot  beefsteak 
pudiling  and  potatoes,  with  a  bowl  of  punch  afterwards  ; 
and  the  dinner  of  “  shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion 
'auce”  partaken  of  at  the  manager’s  hospitable  board  ; 
then  the  supper  at  Miss  Snevellicci’s,  “  oysters  at  the 
top,  sausages  at  the  bottom,  a  pair  of  snuffers  in  the 
middle,  and  baked  potatoes  wherever  it  was  most  con- 
\  enient  to  put  them.’’  W’e  hear  John  Browdie  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  London  pies  :  “  I  loud  up  another  pigeon- 
pie,  will  ’ee  Dang  the  chap  !  does  he  c.i’  this  a  pie  ? 
— three  young  pigeons,  and  a  rroifling  matter  o’  steak, 
and  a  crust  so  loight  that  you  doan’t  know^  when  it’s  in 
your  mooth  and  when  it’s  gane  ?  I  wonder  how  many 
pies  goes  to  a  breakfast  !”  John  Browdie,  with  an 
enviable  appetite  to  the  dyspeptic,  is  seen  .again  at  the 
.Saracen’s  Head  at  the  usual  furniture  of  a  te.i-table, 
“  flanked  by  large  joints  of  roast  and  boiled,  a  tongue, 
a  pigeon-pie,  a  cold  fowl,  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  other 
little  m.uters.”  After  this  old  Gride’s  bill  of  fare  for  a 


wedding  dinner — a  fowl — “  quite  a  phenomenon  of  a 
fowl,  so  very  small  and  skinny,”  “  with  a  rasher  of 
ham,  and  an  egg  made  into  sauce,  and  potatoes  and 
greens,  and  an  apple-pudding  and  a  little  bit  of  cheese 
— we  shall  have  a  dinner  for  an  emperor  ” — may  suffice 
for  the  Yorkshire  school  story,  and  we  stand  shivering 
with  little  Oliver,  and  asking  for  more  of  the  work- 
house  soup. 

But  in  Oliver  Tivist  wo  do  not  feed  entirely  on  such 
meagre  diet  ;  in  company  with  the  “  Artful  ”  we  pur¬ 
chase  some  ham,  and  keep  it  .all  right  till  we  got  to  our 
hostel  by  the  ingenious  expedient  of  pulling  out  some  of 
the  crumb  of  a  half-quartern  loaf  and  thrusting  the 
meat  into  the  cavity.  The  respectable  old  gentleman 
also  regales  us  on  fried  sausages,  and  we  have  plenty 
of  beer  and  spirits.  In  the  story  of  the  parish  boy’s 
progress  there  is  not  much  of  tempting  viands  and 
delicious  drinks  ;  we  have  to  keep  company  with  a  crust 
of  bread  and  a  pump,  and  to  arrange  a  funeral  where, 
instead  of  cake  and  wine  for  mourners,  there  is  nothing 
but  bread  and  water. 

On  the  eating  and  drinking  question  we  rally  a  little 
in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  There  is  the  ladies’  tea¬ 
drinking  when  Ouilp  is  thought  to  be  dead — “mixed 
tea,  new  bread,  fresh  butter,  shrimps,  and  watercresses.” 
But  it  is  rather  spoiled  by  the  appearance  of  the  dwarf, 
and  goes  off  rather  gloomily  in  grog  and  cigars  for  one. 
More  cheering  is  the  welcome  at  the  “  Jolly  .Sandboys,’’ 
where  Nelly,  her  grandfather,  and  the  showmen  are 
entertained,  and  feast  luxuriantly  on  a  stew  ot  tripe 
and  cowhecl,  and  bacon  and  steak,  and  peas  and  cauli¬ 
flowers,  new  potatoes  and  sparrowgrass,  all  worked  up 
together  in  one  delicious  gravy,  'fhere  is  the  dismal 
dinner  of  the  poor  little  marchioness,  “  a  dreary  waste 
of  cold  potatoes  looking  as  eatable  as  .Stonehenge,’’ 
and  “  two  square  inches  of  cold  mutton,”  in  terrible 
contrast  with  Dick  .Swiveller’s  good-natured  treat  of 
bread  and  beef,  and  that  f  ragrant  compound  purl ! 
'fhen  there  is  Ivit’s  holiday,  “  with'a  display  of  tea-things 
that  might  have  warmed  the  heart  of  a  china  shop 
and  after  Astley’s,  Kit  “walking  into  an  oyster-shop 
as  bold  as  if  he  lived  there,”  and  ordering  of  the 
whiskered  waiter  “  three  ilozen  of  his  largest-sized 
(jysters,  and  look  sharp  about  it !”  And  with  fresh 
butter  and  new  bread,  and  a  pot  of  porter,  what  a 
supper  it  is  ! 

In  Ihrunby  Rudge,  Mr.  and  I^Irs.  Varden  seem  the 
only  people  who  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves.  The 
worthy  old  locksmith  sits  down  to  a  substantial  meal 
“  for  over  and  above  the  ordinary  tea  equipage,  the 
hoard  creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  a  jolly  round  of 
beef,  a  ham  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  sundry  towers 
of  buttered  Yorkshire  cake,  piled  slice  upon  slice  in 
most  alluring  order.”  And  Mrs.  Varden,  not  yet  risen, 
is  accommodated  with  a  little  black  teapot  of  strong 
mixed  tea,  a  couple  of  rounds  of  buttered  toast,  a 
middle-sized  dish  of  ham  and  beef  cut  thin,  and  the 
Protestant  Manual,  in  two  volumes  post  octavo. 

We  have  some  nice  pickings  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
Philosophically  Mr.  Pecksniff  alludes  to  cream,  sugar, 
tea,  toast,  ham,  and  eggs.  “  Even  they  have  their 
moral — even  pleasure  is  transitory  ;  we  cannot  even  ear 
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long;  ir  \vc  indulge  in  harmless  lluids  we  get  the  dropsy; 
if  in  exciting  liquids,  we  get  drunk  :  wliat  a  soothing 
reflection  i  -  that !"  Then  there  is  the  little  least  which 
Charity — hliss  PccksniiF — set  forth  for  Master  and  Tom 
— “  two  chaotic  heaps  consisting  of  cert.iin  filmy  hits  of 
oranges,  some  mummied  sandwiches,  various  disrupted 
mas.>es  of  tlte  geological  cake,  and  several  entire  captain’s 
biscuits.  That  choice  liquor  in  which  to  steep  these 
dainties  might  not  be  wanting,  the  remains  of  two 
bottles  of  currant  wine  had  been  poured  together  and 
corked  with  a  curl-pa  per."  There  is  some  decent 
feeding  at  'I'odgers’,  notwithstanding  the  depreciatory 
remarks  of  Young  llailev  ;  probably  Mrs.  Todgers  did 
pour  the  w  ater  into  the  soup,  the  fowls  mig’-.t  be  skinny, 
and  the  fish  a  little  too  long  out  of  its  native  element, 
still  the  diner,,  had  good  appetites  and  were  ready  for 
the  lra\  when  the  }oung  gentleman  announced  “  The 
w  ittle..  is  up  !”  There  is  a  lunch  at  the  “  Anglo-Ben- 
galee"  and  a  dinner  at  old  Anthony  Chuz/.lewit’s — a 
hot  leg  of  mutton  with  greens  and  potatoes  ;  there  is 
pretty  little  Ruth’s  himous  beefsteak-pudding ;  there  is 
the  wonderful  dinner  to  Tom  Pinch  from  John  West- 
lock  ;  there  is  Mrs.  Gamp's  hospitable  reception  of  Betsy 
Prig — “  a  delicate  new  loaf,  a  plate  ol  fresh  butter,  a 
basin  of  line  white  sugar,”  and  full  two  pounds  of  pickled 
salmon  ;  but  something  is  mi..sing,  and  Be^sy  Prig  has 
foreseen  it ;  “I  know’d  she  would  not  haveacoucumber !” 

Let  Us  pass  on  rapidly  to  LilAc  Dc,rrit.  'I'here  is 
John  Baptist  with  his  dry  bread,  and  Monsieur  Rigaud 
with  a  age  in  a  \ine-leaf,  \eal  in  a  savoury  jelly, 
three  little  white  loave.s,  cheese,  wine,  and  tobacco. 
There  i.  Mr.  Dorrit,  Lather  of  the  Marshalsea,  eating  ol 
the  savings  of  his  daughter’s  dinner,  cooked  up  nicely 
for  him  b  .  her  dear  hand.s.  There  is  the  feast  given  to 
the  collegians,  the  splendid  banquet  at  Mr.  Merdle’s 
there  is  tlie  supper  at  St.  Bernard ;  but  withal  we  are  not 
so  satislied  on  the  general  question  of  the  larder  and  cel¬ 
larage,  alth.j  ugh  w  e  have  the  Patriarch  and  Llora  to  count. 

In  B.'.al  ILr/sc  the  sociJ  entertainment  is  not  great 
r.Ir Jella'.'V  drinks  strong  coffee ;  jobling  and  Mr. 
Guppy  ha\e  a  “  slap-bang  dinner” — veal  and  ham  and 
Lremh  beans,  and  “  don’t  forget  the  stufling,  Polly,” 
added  to  w'hicii  is  summer  cabbage,  marrow  pudding, 
Che.slrire,  and  rum.  Then  trooper  George  partakes  ol 
Ivirs.  Bagnet's  wlrolesome  tare — ‘‘  boiled  beet  and  greens 
coustitme  the  dac's  variety  on  the  former  repast  of  boiled 
pork  and  greens  and  who  can  forget  the  lump  of  bread- 
;:'id-chec.  e  handed  to  poor  Jo  b\  iSnagsby's  little  servant  r 
Something  to  eat  ever\  where,  even  in  llaril  Times ;  iNIrs. 
Sparsit  csjmiortabl}  gulps  her  tea  and  biles  a  muffin,  and 
sups  off  a  sw  eetbread.  DohiIyx  tiiitl  Sc/t  brings  before  us 
the  cold  \ eal  of  the  christening,  Mrs.  Pipchin’s  chops 
“  hot  and  hot,”  and  one  or  two  good  dinners. 

In  D.rciJ  V.oppcrfuid  we  are  \ery  well  cared  for  at 
table.  We  sit  with  him  in  the  coffee-room  on  our  way 
to  school,  and  yield  unresistingly  to  the  waiter,  who 
takes  compassion  upon  us,  drinks  our  half-pint  of  ale, 
and  also  assists  himself  to  a  chop  and  potato,  and  after 
that  another  chop  and  another  potato,  and  after  that 
again  another  chop  and  another  potato,  finishing  up 
with  an  attack  on  the  batter-pudding.  We  have  our 
experience  of  cheap  dining  in  connection  wdth  our 


engagement  at  Murdstone  and  Grindb/s  :  we  buy  st;de 
tarts  ;  get  a  slice  of  pudding,  and  come  to  know  two 
pudding-shops,  betw’een  which  we  divide  our  attentions. 
Sometimes  w'e  get  a  penny  roll  and  a  saveloy,  sometimes 
a  fourpenny  plate  of'  red  beef,  sometimes  a  plate  of 
bread-and-cheese,  and  once  a  small  plate  of  a-la-mode 
beef.  But  better  dajs  come  upon  us.  We  dine  w  ith 
Mr.  Micawber  on  “  quite  an  elegant  dish  of  li'.h,  the 
kidney-end  of  a  loin  of  veal  roasted,  fried  sausage-meat, 
a  partridge,  and  a  pudding.”  We  entertain  Steerforth 
at  our  chambers,  and  ha\e  to  settle  the  bill  of  fare  w-ith 
Mrs.  Crupp.  Oysters,  a  p.iir  of  roast  fowL  from  the 
pastrycook’s,  a  dish  of  stewed  beef,  with  vegetables, 
from  the  pastrycook’s,  two  little  corner  thing.,  .1  raised 
pie  and  a  dish  of  kidneys  from  the  jiastrycook’s,  a  tart 
and  shape  of  jelly  from  the  pastrycook's.  B}  tlii> 
arrangement  Mrs.  Crupp  is  left  “  at  full  liberty  to  con¬ 
centrate  her  mind  on  the  potatoes,  and  to  ser\e  up  the 
cheese  and  celery  a.  she  could  widr  to  see  it  clone.” 
Then  we  entertain — but  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  — 
Traddles  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  Soles,  a  leg  of 
mutton,  “  very  red  within  and  very  pale  without,”  a 
delusive  pigeon-pie  ;  but  Micawber  to  the  rescue.  With 
the  help  of  a  gridiron  wonderful  things  are  done. 
Pepper,  salt,  and  ketchup,  slices  of  mutton,  sputtering, 
blazing  on  the  lire — it  makes  us  hungry.  As  t  >  Dora 
and  the  cookery-boo!:,  and  the  dinner  to  Traddles, 
when  Gyp  walked  about  the  table-cloth  and  put  hi .  foot 
in  the  melted-butter,  and  the  oysters  were  not  opened, 
and  could  not  be  eaten — all  these  things  are  matter, 
once  known  aKvays  to  remember.  ^Ve  mu  t  lea\  e 
Copperfield,  and  turn  to  another  volume. 

Greiit  Espiiidliiiis  is  scarcely  started  befiire  we  get 
some  thick  slices  of  bread-and-butter,  and  the  felon  on  tlie 
marshes  come  :  in  f  or  a  miscellaneous  mealofmiiu  emeai, 
me,at-bone,  bread,  cheese,  pork-pie,  and  brand}.  '^Lhen 
we  go  to  dinner  on  a  leg  of  pickled  pork  and  gieens,and 
a  pair  of  roa^t  stuffed  fow'ls,  to  sa}  nothing  of  a  great 
mince-pie  and  plum-pudding,  and — a  pre  .ent  from  Mr. 
Pumblechoo!, — a  bottle  of  port  wine  and  a  bottle  of 
sherry  w  i-.e.  Then  there  is  the  dreadful  wedding  break¬ 
fast  laid  out,  but  never  to  be  eaten,  and  |ilent}-  of  gcnid 
feeding  in  town,  and  a  breakfast  ocer.eered  bv  meddle¬ 
some  Pum’olechook,  where  there  is  a  mulfm,  some 
bread-and-butter,  tea,  sugar,  milk,  salt,  and  watercre,.. 
indignantly  rejected.  In  the  Tdc  of  Tiv'j  Cities  we  drink 
more  than  we  eat — wdne  and  punch — but  in  Our  Mutu.d 
I'i  ieud  we  ply  tite  t.ible  cutlery  again  with  gretit  spirit. 
There  is  the  Wider  veal  cutlet  “  coyly  embraced  in  ;i 
rasher  of  ham  ”  pre  cntly  done  brown  in  tire  frying-pan, 
“  brown  e\  en  to  Bella's  taste.”  There  is  Mr.  Wegg 
freely  partaking  of  a  “  weel  and  hammer”  and  “  mel- 
lering”  his  vocal  organs  on  gin-and-w’.iter ;  there  i-. 
Miss  Abbey,  of  the  I'ellowship  Porters,  with  a  little 
supper  of  hot  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes  -,  there  is 
Mr.  Wegg  agaiti  “partaking”  with  Mr.  Venus  of  tea 
and  muflins  ;  there  is  the  charming  little  dinner  which 
the  “  lovely  w'oman  ”  give.;  to  “  pa  there  is  a  still  more 
charming  dinner  after  the  runaway  match. 

“What  a  dinner!  Specimens  of  all  the  fishes  that 
swim  in  the  sea  surely  had  sw’um  their  w^ay  to  it,  and  if 
samples  of  the  fishes  of  divers  colours  that  made  a 
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speech  ill  the  Arah'uvi  (quite  a  ministerial  explana¬ 

tion  in  the  way  of  tiouJiness),  and  then  jumped  out  of  the 
frying-pan,  were  not  to  he  recognised,  it  was  only  because 
they  had  all  become  of  one  hue  by  being  cooked  in 
batter  among  the  whitebait.  And  the  dishes  being  sea¬ 
soned  with  bliss,  an  article  they  are  sometimes  out  of 
at  Creenwich,  were  of  perfect  flavour,  and  tlie  golden 
drinks  ha.l  been  bottled  in  the  Golden  Age,  and  hoard¬ 
ing  up  their  sparkles  over  since.” 

'I'he  Christmas  books  are  f  ull  of  seasonable  cheer. 
Scrooge  may  get  his  gruel,  but  the  Crachits  keep  the 
least,  a  mere  passing  allu.iion  to  which  is  all  that  is 
needed  here — everybody  knows  Bob  Crachit’s  Christmas 
dinner.  Then  Trotty  Veck's  f.iir  daughter  comes  with 
his  midday  meal,  and  tantalises  in  playful  fa^liion  by 
making  him  guess  the  contents  of  the  basin.  It  is  burn¬ 
ing  hot,  scalding  hot ;  but  is  it  polonies,  trotters,  liver, 
pettitoes,  cocks’  head,  chitterlings  r  No ;  none  of  these — 
but  tripe,  stewed  tripe,  with  a  hot  potato,  and  half-a- 
pint  of  beer  fresh  drawn !  'I'hen  there  is  the  great  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  lVer\bingle  calendar,  where  John  would 
lend  a  hand,  stopping  many  times  to  kiss  Dot,  and 
washed  the  greens,  and  peeled  the  turnips,  and  broke 
the  plates,  and  upset  iron  pots  full  of  cold  water  on  the 
lire,  while  Dot  was  up  to  her  dimpled  elbows  in  flour. 
Then  there  is  the  breakfast  with  the  lawyers,  when 
Alfred  IleathHeld  comes  of  age,  and  the  “  melanchol) 
Britain  ”  acted  as  grand  carver  of  a  round  of  beef  and 
ham.  “  bleat  ?”  said  Britain,  approaching  bir.  Snitchley 
with  the  car\iug-kuife  and  fork  in  his  hands,  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  question  .at  him  like  a  missile.  “Certainly,” 


returned  the  lawyer.  “  Do  you  want  any  ?”  to  Craggs 
“  Lean  and  well  done,”  replied  that  gentleman.  Then 
there  is  the  Tetterby  supper,  and  the  little  newsvendor, 
w  hile  he  explores  the  basin  with  a  fork,  tells  us  all 
about  it.  “ ’Doif,  my  man,  here’s  your  mother  been 
and  bought  at  the  cookshop,  besides  pease-pudding,  a 
whole  knuckle  of  a  lovely  roast  leg  of  pork,  w'ith  lots 
of  crackling  lett  upon  it,  and  with  seasoning,  gravy,  and 
mustard  c]uite  unlimited.  1  lold  up  your  plate,  my  boy, 
and  begin  while  it’s  simmering.” 

Lastly,  Edwin  Drood  is  introduced  to  us  at  his  dinner 
with  blr.  Jasper,  and  holds  a  conversation  to  the  crack, 
crack,  of  the  walnuts. 

V\’e  need  pursue  these  investigations  no  further  ; 
hundreds  of  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  we 
believe  that  enough  have  been  brought  forward  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  no  w-riter  of  the  past  or  present  age 
has  done  more  to  develop  gastronomic  art  than  blr. 
Charles  Dickens. 

“  I^'t  us,”  as  blr.  Chadband  might  say,  “  improve 
this  human  subject.” 

blaidens — think  of  delightful  little  Ruth,  and  see  that 
\ou  are  not  ignorant  of  culin.iiy  mysteries.  She  made 
a  beefsteak  pudding,  and  married  John  Westlock. 

AVives — consider  the  praise  bestowed  on  bIrs.Crachit. 
Her  husband  said  about  tkat  pudding,  he  regarded  it  as 
the  greatest  success  achieved  by  birs.  Crachit  since  their 
marriage.  She  made  things  comfortable — much  of  little. 
Bob  had  but  fifteen  bob  a  week. 

To  all :  don't  be  a  child-wife,  and  play  with  Gyp, 
instead  of  looking  after  your  domestic  management. 


BOOKS. 


Kiii^'sd'jivi!  Lodire.  By  the  author  of  Grace  Hamilton  s 
Sii’oo/ilays.  (London  :  E.  blarlborough  and  Co.,  Ave 
blaria  Lane.)  A  volume  giving  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  a  family.  It  is  full  of  incident,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  There  is 
not  a  line  in  the  whole  volume  that  is  unfit  for  a  girl’s 
eye.  It  is  well  w’ritten  in  a  strain  of  unobtrusive  piety. 

Days  at  AIlll-Gatc;  or.  Lame  Johnnie's  Holiday.  By 
Label.  (Lr)ndon  :  E.  Marlborough  and  Co.)  This  is  a 
capital  story  book  for  children,  full  of  healthy  tone  and 
exceedingly  amusing.  Isabel  evidently  understands  and 
loves  the  little  people  for  whom  she  writes. 

Tim's  Troubles  ;  or.  Tried  and  True.  A  tale  by  bl.  A  . 
I’aull.  (T.  Nel.son  and  Sons,  London  and  Edinburgh.) 
j\n  interesting  tale,  well  wr  itten,  the  object  of  the  story 
being  to  show  the  cause  of  drunkenness  and  its  evil 
effects  upon  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 

lEonders  of  the  Plant  JEorld ;  or.  Curiosities  of  Vegetable 
Life,  (l^ndon  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.)  This  charmingly 
written  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
information  of  the  leaf,  the  root,  the  flower,  the  tree, 
upon  forests,  and  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  plants  as 
well  as  the  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A 
copious  index  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  useful  work. 


IVho  ’iL'cre  the  First  Builders?  (I.ondon  :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons.)  An  entertaining  history  of  ihe  beaver  ;  it  is 
filled  with  very  interesting  illustrations  not  only  of  the 
be.u  er  hill.and  the  haunts  of  beavers,  but  of  the  termites, 
or  white  ants  of  Africa,  and  the  bird  builders — the 
martin  and  the  swallow.  The  information  in  the 
letterpress  is  most  valu-ible,  and  is  imparted  very  plea¬ 
santly. 

Usiful  Plants.  (T.  Nelson  .and  Sons.)  A  little  volume 
containing  chapters  on  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  lichens, 
mosses,  and  nuts.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  is 
written  in  a  pleasant,  painstaking  style. 

Notes  on  Glycerine.  Impediments  f  Speech.  AJfeetions  of 
the  Throat  and  Lunges.  By  Abbotts  Smith,  bl.D.  (Lon¬ 
don  :  Henry  Renshaw.)  Three  handy  little  pamphlets, 
containing  not  only  information  but  receipts  for  the  cure 
of  various  ailments. 

The  Christian,  blarch  number.  (London  :  blorgan 
and  Chase.)  A  weekly  record  of  Christian  life,  Christian 
testimony,  and  Christian  work. 

The  Philosophy  of  Rheumatism  and  Gout.  By  J.  F.  T. 
Caplin,  M.D.  (London:  I'rlibner  and  Co.)  This  is  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  use  of  the  electro-chemical  bath  as 
a  cure  for  rheumatism,  gout,  and  similar  disorders. 
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SPRING  THOUGHTS. 


Lengthening  days,  beams  of  sunshine,  the  first 
freshest  tints  of  green,  the  “  yellow  cowslip  and 
the  pale  primrose,”  are  with  us  again,  sweet  and  radiant 
as  ever.  As  we  return  to  our  first  loves,  so  this  beau¬ 
teous  season  of  new  life  returns  to  kiss  away  winters 
lingering  gloom  with  the  laughing,  hopeful  face  of  child¬ 
hood,  whispering  the  oldest  truth  in  the  world,  that 
Nature  has  loving  compensations  for  all  who  welcome 
her  with  open  sympathetic  bi  east.  Our  hearts  are  divided 
between  joy  and  sadness  in  this  dawn  of  the  year.  Poor 
Keats’s  last  words  come  painf  ully  to  mind — “  The  simple 
fiowers  of  our  spring  arc  what  1  want  to  see  again.” 
Dainty,  jewelled  utterances  of  that  impassioned,  blighted 
young  heart  touch  us  not  as  those  few  words  when  the 
black  shadows  of  the  fell  sergeant  Death  were  closing 
round  him  on  Italian  shores  ! 

Dwellers  in  monster  London  are,  too  many  of  them, 
alas  !  condemned  to  pine  for  emerald-tinted  meadows — 
myriad-hued  fiowers,  timidly  peeping,  asking  a  loving 
recognition  at  our  eves — the  healthy,  humid  freshness  of 
country  lanes — the  thousand  and  one  delights  which 
peerless  Milton  sings  of  in  “  L’ Allegro” — 

“  Jlcailows  trim  with  daisies  iiicJ.” 

Ay,  but  we  mortals  relish  a  life  of  variety.  “  Infirm 
of  purpose,”  apt  to  waver  in  our  allegiance  to  what  is 
purest,  simplest,  best,  the  peaceful,  uneventful  days  of 
woodland  life  soon  tire. 

“  Tower'd  cities  ptease  us  tlieii, 

And  tUe  busy  hum  of  men.” 

Perhaps  the  moderately  wealthy  are  best  placed  for 
relishing  the  pleasures  of  this  as  of  every  other  season, 
iiitting  on  the  wings  of  steam  from  pretty  country  \  ilki'. 
to  our  great  city’s  endless  novelties.  Hanging,  as  a  class, 
like  “  JMahomet’s  coffin,  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,” 
tliey  arc  equally  removed  from  the  cares  and  social 
exactions  of  the  higher,  and  the  carking,  miserable  draw¬ 
backs  of  the  lower,  ranks.  Spring  is  not  solely  evi¬ 
denced  to  them  as  to  the  “  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,”  by  busy  street  signs  of  the  coming  season — 
the  pednter’s  ladder,  the  green  and  white  opera  placards, 
the  flower-girls’  odorous  baskets,  the  fascinating  party 
blues  of  college  rivalry  on  silver  Thame:.  But  if  there 
is  much  demanding  our  pity  for  these  sufferers  by  the 
harsh  necessities  of  the  world  (the  mystery  of  mysteries), 
there  is  much  to  be  lovingly  exhorted,  to  be  encou- 
lagingly  upheld.  Spring’s  hopeful  wealth  and  beauty 
ran  and  ought  to  gladden  every  h.cart,  unless  that  sad 
stage  has  been  reached  when  every  tender  feclitig  has 
become  hardened  or  deadened  from  the  bitter  struggle 
of  years.  For  the  sooner  rich  and  poor  take  to  heart 
the  mighty  truth  that  in  a  loving  appreciation  of  Nature’s 
bounteous  joys  there  exists  a  constant  flood  of  cheering 
spiritual  sunshine,  the  sooner  have  they  mastered  the 
great  lesson  of  humanity,  and  shaken  off'  for  ever  the 
sickly  monotony  and  unrest  which  cloud  so  many  lives. 
The  prosperous  have,  truly,  opportunities  unnumbered 
for  gratifying  any  yearnings  they  may  have  for  spring’s 
natural  or  artificial  enjoyments,  but  with  the  possession 


of  the  golden  pass-key  there  often  comes  a  withering  of 
simple  natural  tastes,  in  the  glare  of  a  multitude  of  mere¬ 
tricious  things,  products  of  a  high-wrought  civilisation. 

Spring,  as  the  seasons’  representative  of  childhood, 
recalls  the  earliest  recollections  of  our  youth,  when  an 
atmosphere  of  unbounded  delight  encircled  us,  though 
we  had  nothing  more  in  hand  than  liberty  and  a  fine 
day.  We  sigh  in  these  ple.asant  lengthening  days  for 
the  untrammelled  buoyant  mind,  a  stranger  to  keen 
losses,  misprised  love,  broken  friendships,  and  the  end¬ 
less  panorama  of  sad  troubles,  which,  as  years  roll  on, 
make  themselves  the  cupboard  skeletons  of  spring  and 
every  other  season.  But  from  \  exatious  sorrows  turn 
we  to  the  delicate  fiiiry  feast  of  the  eye  now  making  on 
country  lawns,  in  florists’  windows,  or  in  the  dazxlingly 
bright,  the  aromatic,  arcade  of  old  London’s  Convent 
Garden.  Crocus,  snowdrop,  violet,  hyacinth,  meek  lily 
of  the  valley,  cinneraria,  cowslip,  hosts  of  tender  flower 
candidates,  are  clustered  in  entrancing  heaps,  so  mar¬ 
vellously  pure  and  beautiful  that  we  almost  expect  to  see 
a  Titania  figure  to  (lit  about  and  warn  off’ the  rude  spoil¬ 
ing  hand,  and  golden-winged  butterflies  to  settle  over 
their  rich  tints.  What  a  hard  fate  for  that  prettih- 
grouped  bouquet  of  the  choicest  to  be  carelessly  glanced 
at  or  hastily  thrown  aside  by  some  proud  beauty  whose 
whole  heart  and  soul  have  no  thought  but  schemes  of 
conquest  and  the  tinselled  life  of  fashion  !  I'or  genuine 
(lower-lovers  almost  believe  their  cherished  ones  have 
warm,  sensitive  human  feeling;.  How  often  is  this  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  poet,  for  every  poet  is  a  (lower- 
worshipper  !  And  of  all  their  words  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  Burns,  as  he  softly  and  kindly 
laments  over  the  torn  daisy  ; — 

Woo,  modest,  criinson-tiii]icJ  Uuw’r, 

Tlioii’s  met  me  iti  an  evil  liour. 

For  1  maun  crush  aman;r  tlio  stoiirc 

Thy  Bleud(“r  stem. 

To  spare  thee  now  ia  i>ast  my  pow’r, 

Tliou  ijonnie  pern.’* 

Says  Gray — 

“  Full  many  a  flower  is  horn  to  1ihi«h  nn.een, 

.\iid  waste  its  Bweetnets  on  llie  desert  air.” 

And  possibly  our  magic  pigmies  of  the  spring,  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  flower  legion  in  earthworks  beset  by 
frost  and  chills,  would  prel'cr  taking  their  chance  of 
meeting  a  loving,  sympathising  eye  and  hand,  to  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  quietude  of  verdurous  mossy  nooks  of  wood 
or  garden.  'I'herc  is  hardly  a  greater  pleasure  than 
giving  fiowers  to  their  genuine  adorers  ;  and  it  really 
seems  hard  there  should  be  any  .sort  of  monopoly  in 
their  possession  (which  there  undoubtedly  is) ;  yet  such 
is  life  in  this  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  must  pro¬ 
tect  our  game,  protect  this,  protect  the  other,  until  we 
wonder  how  Dame  Nature  has  escaped  the  universal 
strait-jacketing  so  well. 

Do  we  know  them  well,  (lowers  are  poetry,  living, 
breathing  poetry,  exalting  and  purifying  us,  pointing  out 
the  “  something  afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow” — 
warring  upon  the  selfishness,  the  apathy,  the  dulness  so 
apt  to  invest  the  life  of  man. 
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FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS,  ARTIFICIAL  AND  FUNEREAL. 


Cl  AN  it  be  believed  at  the  first  reading  that  the  strong, 

'  powerful,  and  even  athletic  young  man,  Victor 
Noir,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon’s 
house  at  Auteui! ,  was  by  actual  profession  a  grouper  of 
artificial  flowers  ?  A  very  important  trade  in  Paris  is 
flower  making  and  mounting,  but,  nevertheless,  very 
few  florists  of  that  ilk  add  t]iiill-driving  to  flower  and 
feather  work.  Victor  Noir  did. 

There  is  no  pretence  to  throw  a  halo  of  rom-'.nce  or 
tenderness  about  this  unhappy  young  man.  His  friends 
admit  very  properly  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  edu¬ 
cated  for  a  literary  man ;  they  do  not  deny  that  he  was 
unprovided  with  any  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  ordinary 
well-bred  man. 

lint  he  was,  nevertheless,  possessed  of  remarkable 
qualities,  which  thoroughly  well  fitted  him  to  be  a  lite¬ 
rary  man.  'I'his  assertion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at 
twenty-one  yeais  of  age,  though  his  education  had  been 
so  abominably  neglected  that  he  was  unable  to  spell,  he 
was  capable  of  gaining  his  living  by  his  pen,  and  an 
income  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  arranging  a  marriag*, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  parents  on  both  sides,  with 
a  daughter  of  a  retired  general  in  the  French  army. 

Particular  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  of  this 
general  consent,  because  in  France  parents  are  disinclined 
to  see  their  sons  marry  before  twenty-five,  or  their 
daughters  married  to  men  under  that  age  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  custom  to  prove  sufficiency  of  income. 
It  should  be  added  that  without  the  consent  of  parents 
the  marriage  of  a  man  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
can  only  be  effected  after  a  very  long  and  even  degrading 
legal  process. 

We  therefore  have  conclusive  evidence  that  Victor 
Noir  had  won  for  himself  a  sufficient  position  to  marrv 
at  the  rarely  early  age  of  twenty-one,  and  to  be  engaged 
to  a  lady  who  was  of  good  social  position.  As  all  the 
world  knows,  he  was  to  hat  e  been  married  the  \cry 
day  following  that  which  terminated  his  career.  It 
appears  self-evident,  indeed,  that  he  would  not  have 
wilfully  put  himself  into  danger  by  striking  the  prince. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  gone  to  the  Bonaparte  house.  It 
was  a  dangerous  place.  Only  a  few  w'eeks  previously  the 
prince,  in  trying  a  new  rifle,  had  all  but  killed  his  wife, 
the  princess,  who  was  leaning  on  a  chair-back  looking 
on.  The  bullet,  however,  merely  grazed  her  skin. 

Victor  Noir,  then,  had  achieved  a  certain  position  in 
French  literature  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  this  in 
spite  of  his  bad  spelling,  a  branch  of  grammar,  how¬ 
ever,  in  French  which  is  immeasurably  more  difficult 
than  English  orthography,  owing  to  the  complex  nature 
of  the  genders  and  numbers  of  the  nouns  and  adjectives, 
and  the  awkward  inflections  of  the  irregular  verbs. 

The  secret  of  Noir’s  comparative  success  was  this, 
that  he  had  wit,  logic,  clearness  in  making  himself  com¬ 
prehended,  and  a  complete  fearlessness  in  saying  what  he 
meant.  These  are  qualities  which  arc  very  rapidly  accepted 


as  valuable  by  a  French  editor,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
only  a  minority  of  waiters  are  willing  to  be  explicit  and 
distinct,  because  the  French  journalist, signing  his  articles, 
is  answerable  for  them,  and  is  in  honour  bound  to  accept 
any  challenge  which  results  out  of  an  article  written  by 
him,  provided  the  person  considering  himself  aggrieved 
insists  upon  fighting  the  man  he  maintains  has  been  his 
aggressor. 

The  consequence  resulted  that  though  Victor  Noir, 
owing  to  his  commonplace  and  mechanical  early  life, 
knew  no  more  of  the  management  of  the  pistol  or  the 
sword  than  he  was  informed  with  regard  to  Greek  plays, 
yet  he  had  found  more  than  one  duel  thnist  upon  him 
while  upon  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  been  struck — 
acts  which  showed  bravery  on  the  part  of  his  assailants, 
beyond  all  doubt,  for  Noir  would  have  been  accounted 
a  strong  man  e\  en  in  Yorkshire  or  Cornwall,  and  he  had 
such  exceptional  power  of  wrist  that  he  could  vanquish 
.iny  competitor  in  feats  of  strength  depending  upon  the 
wrist  itself. 

Noir’s  f  riends  call  him  a  flower-artist ;  his  enemies  say 
he  was  a  milliner. 

It  matters  little  which  statement  is  accepted :  the  simple 
fact  is  this,  that  he  came  of  an  industrious  family,  and 
having  to  work  for  his  living,  the  artistic  taste  within 
him  developed  itself  in  the  one  way  open  to  him.  Before 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  education,  as  far  as 
masters  went,  being  then  quite  completed,  he  was  famous 
for  his  skill  and  even  art  in  grouping  flowers  in  bouquets 
h)r  the  use  of  the  first-class  milliners  in  Paris.  Indeed, 
only  three  or  four  years  since,  this  unhappy  youth  insti¬ 
tuted  the  use  of  feathers,  and  small  birds,  and  portions 
of  the  skins  of  birds  as  materials  for  the  decoration  of 
bonnets  and  hats,  especially  the  latter.  The  moment 
the  house  with  which  he  was  connected  displayed  there 
novel  trimmings  the  fashion  took  them  up,  and  the  mode 
spread  over  the  world.  We  owe  the  new  fashion  of 
feather  trimmings,  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  Victor  Noir.  Whether  these  Lxshions  are 
good  or  bad  is  altogether  another  question. 

Indeed,  the  notorious  Alpine  hat  with  the  peacock’s 
feather  in  it  (and  the  question  as  to  whence  come  the 
masses  of  feather  is  one  apparently  unanswerable) 
— the  hat  which  is  the  correct  thing  for  our  young 
Whitechapel  and  other  kindred  bloods  on  a  Sunday — 
may  very  easily  be  traced  to  the  hand  and  invention  of 
the  poor  young  man  who  lost  his  life  on  the  tenth  of 
January  last,  in  the  house  of  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor’s, 
at  Auteuil,  near  Paris.  'Ehe  process  of  tracing  this  fact 
may  interest  many  readers. 

The  house  to  which  Noir  was  attached  having  made 
a  great  success  w’ith  feathers  in  ladies’  hats,  at  Noir’s 
suggestion  were  struck  with  the  idea  of  trying  a  similar 
experiment  with  men’s  head-coverings.  'Ehe  conse- 
cyucnce  was  that  the  common  shape  of  the  wide-awake 
abroad — the  Alpine,  as  it  it  called  here — was  taken, 
and  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  dark,  soft,  dead 
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black  felt,  a  trimming  was  applied  ot  a  peacock’s  brilliant 
feather  eye,  to  which  a  new  character  was  imparted  by 
the  delicate  fronds  or  filaments  about  the  pupil-like 
centre  being  artificially  curled  into  such  a  shape  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  of  this  feather  trimming  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  classic  lyre. 

The  hat  did  not  “  take”  at  first  in  Paris,  where  there 
is  a  tendency  amongst  the  men  tc?  imitate  the  quiet 
dressing  adopted  by  linglish  gentlemen. 

But  in  Italy  the  success  of  the  hat,  equ.ally  romantic 
and  classical,  was  immen'^e,  for  its  shape  was  popular, 
and  the  new  ornament  fell  in  with  the  ordinary  Italian’s 
love  of  music,  and  his  active  sympathy  with  all  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  classic  period. 

Amongst  other  Italian  gentlemen  who  adopted  this 
luit  was  a  member  of  the  Italian  legislature  named  Lobbia, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  plain  speaking  and  apparent 
keen  insight  into  jobs. 

Suddenly  Lobbia,  who  always  went  down  to  tlie 
house  in  his  permock  hat,  accused  the  Italian  government 
of  a  job  in  selling  the  tobacco  monopoly.  For  in  Italy,  as 
in  France,  it  requires  a  special  permission  to  sell  tobacco, 
one,  as  a  rule,  only  conceded  to  old  soldiers  and  others 
worn  out  in  government  service  of  various  kinds. 

Whether  Lobbia  was  or  was  not  right  in  attacking 
the  government,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  stir  was 
cre.ated,  wliich  was  by  no  means  lessened  when  the  news 
spread  that  the  member  Lobbia  had  been  stabbed,  but 
not  fatally,  as  he  was  leaving  the  house  of  legisl.ature. 

Lobbia  accused  the  Italian  government  of  endeavouring 
to  put  out  of  the  wav  a  troublesome  enemy  by  the  shame¬ 
ful  road  of  assassination. 

The  name  of  1  .obbia  was  in  every  month  in  Florence, 
and  certain  particulars  about  the  h  it  he  was  wearing  at 
the  time  of  his  alleged  attack  being  made  popular,  a 
clever  and  time-seizing  fa'-hionab’.e  hatter  of  I'lorence 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  one  fine  morning,  upon  lii : 
shop  being  opened,  the  window  was  discovered  filled 
with  elegant  specimens  of  the  Alpine  hat,  with  Its  accoin- 
panying  peacock’s  feather,  and  labelled  “  The  Lobbia.” 
That  portion  of  the  public  seized  with  sympathy  for 
Lobbia,  immediately  patronised  the  new  hat,  which  at 
once  became  a  token  of  political  opinion,  and  the  hat- 
maker  made  his  fortune.  The  fashion  returned  to  Paris, 
where  it  was  at  once  adopted  as  a  Liberal  headdress,  and 
thence  it  passed  to  Lngland,  where  the  feather  has  been 
adopted,  not  as  a  badge — inasmuch  as  fortunately  here 
in  Lngland  we  do  not  require  to  declare  our  sentiments 
by  dress — but  simply  as  a  son  ething  new,  and,  amongst 
certain  classes,  tki-  The  only  difference,  however, 

has  been  this,  that  as  the  lyre  shape  can  only  be  made 
with  the  tail  feathers — and  the  demand  was  immense — 
all  the  “eyed”  feathers  have  been  used,  but  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  the  delicate  curled  frond-like  ends. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  a  hat  as  far  as  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  politics. 

Victor  Noir  has  been  erroneously  described  as  of 
Jew'ish  family.  This  is  an  error,  because  the  family 
v; hence  ho  springs,  named  Salmon,  were  converted  to 
Christianity  two  hundred  years  since.  Therefore,  through 
the  many  intervening  marriages,  the  Isnrlitish  blood 
must  have  been  almost  “crossed”  out.  Yet  on  the 


other  hand  the  frequent  beneficial  result  of  the  cim- 
mingling  of  races  not  naturally  far  apart,  from  an  ethno¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  has  in  this  family  continuously 
resulted  in  producing  line  men  and  women.  It  has  ahead  v 
been  said  that  Victor  Noir  was  very  t  ill,  strong, 
powerful,  qualities  in  which  his  relations  all  very  laiily 
share. 

'Fhat  they  have  a  knowledge  of  their  family  for  two 
hundred  years,  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
Israclitish  descent,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  Salmons 
have  been  and  are  respectable,  and  th.at  they  are  not 
af  raid  of  the  facts  of  their  existence. 

Tire  immediate  father  of  Victor  Noir  was  a  clock- 
maker,  who,  after  trying  his  fortune  in  several  provincial 
towns  of  France,  at  last  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  at  Chaillot,  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  French 
metropolis  once  as  famous  for  duels  a ;  at  one  time  our 
Chalk  I'arm  was  similarly  celebr.Ued  for  performances 
of  that  bloodthirsty  character. 

At  school  Noir  was  rather  desirous  of  getting  on  than 
able  to  show  that  he  had  achieved  success.  But  even  in 
those  early  davs  he  appears  to  have  exhibited  a  strange 
precocity  towards  liberty  and  independence.  I  le  was 
only  thirteen  when  he  left  home  by  his  own  will  to 
obtain  a  living  in  the  flower  establishment  where  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  was  to  set  an  artistic  fiishion. 

1  lowever,  he  was  not  contented  with  the  rather  un¬ 
manly  business  of  artificial  flower  and  of  feather  grouping, 
and  he  longed  to  become  a  literary  man,  the  more 
especially  as  an  eldei  brother  had  obtained  a  small  share 
of  success  as  a  writer,  publisliing  under  tl'.e  name  of 
Louis  Noir. 

The  brother,  and  subject  of  this  memoir,  decided 
upon  adopting  the  name  of  Victor  Noir,  and  thus  he 
appeared  before  the  public. 

The  moment  he  began  to  write,  the  feathers  and 
flowers  suffered,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  a 
friendly  spirit  the  proprietor  of  th.at  fine  art  establishment 
and  Noir,  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  shook 
hands  and  parted  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Noir  thought  what  many  a  young  man  in  and  out  of 
France  before  him  has  belieted,  that  literature  was  a 
sound  profession,  and  that  he  could  take  it  by  storm. 

Poor  fellow!  He  began  to  be  an  author  and  to 
starve.  But  he  had  two  immense  resources,  uis  health 
and  his  marvellous  g.aiety.  Nothing  could  destroy  hi ; 
joyousness,  which  appears  to  have  been  unending.  But 
a  huge  manly  youth,  still  growing,  must  live,  and  as  his 
bits  of  writing  brought  him  in  scarcely  a  few  pieces  of 
silver,  he  found  the  time  arrive  when  it  was  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  feathers  and  flowers — to  abandon  the 
reckless  libert)  which  was  so  dear  to  him. 

So  early  as  1865,  he  being  then  not  seventeen,  he  had 
formed  one  of  those  strange  literary  associations  of  two 
brains  and  one  purse  which  sometimes  is  found  to  pay 
pretty  well.  The  chum  was  one  Carfort,  and  the  two 
lived  upon  five  pounds  a  month. 

Carfort,  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  was  seized  with  and 
died  of  cholera.  He  was  tended  by  Noir,  who  passed 
the  man’s  first  dead  night  by  his  side.  Next  day  he  was 
chief  mourner,  with  no  home  to  go  to  when  he  turned 
away  from  the  grave.  A  friend  of  the  dead  man’s. 
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however,  got  him  an  appointment  upon  a  paper  at  the 
rate  of  ten  shillings  a  \\  eek, 

1  lis  unconquerable  gaiety  was  equal  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  When  enough  money  was  due  to  make  payment 
possible  in  a  note,  he  requested  that  he  might  be  paid  in 
that  form  ot  money  that  he  might  frame  it.  We  may 
therefore  imagine,  as  this  framing  was  done,  that  the 
p(K)r  fellow  hiad  found  a  little  means  elsewhere  than  in 
his  office.  I  lowever,  tJic  frame,  it  is  to  be  feared,  soon 
lost  its  picture. 

I  lis  good-humour  and  hard  work,  however,  soon 
begot  him  friemb,  and  with  his  friends  lame  better  days. 
In  fact,  Victor  Noir  soon  came  to  be  more  talked  about 
amongst  a  certain  set  than  l.ouis  NoIr,  his  brother.  He 
'aid  laughingly,  “I  have  taken  my  brother’s  name,” 
which  was,  by  the  way,  the  family  name  of  their  mother, 
“and  I  will  make  his  known.” 

That  he  has  made  his  cognomen  known  is  very  certain, 
but  assuredly  he  never  contemplated  causing  it  to  be¬ 
come  famous  through  the  way  of  a  sudden  and  terrible 
death. 

In  1H66  the  two  brothers,  l.ouis  and  Victor,  joined 
Garibaldi  in  his  last  attempt  at  Italian  independence,  and 
from  the  seat  of  the  quickly  ended  war  both  wrote  inte¬ 
resting  special  correspondence  to  the  Paris  press. 

'file  younger,  Victor,  returned  home  as  poor  as  he 
went,  but  Louis  appears  to  have  done  better,  and  getting 
his  brother  a  three  months’  credit  in  a  boarding-house, 
introducing  him  to  an  amiable  tailor,  and  obtaining  him 
a  small  appointment,  Victor  Noir  once  more  began 
civilised  life  as  a  plodding  member  of  the  Paris  press. 

llis  career  was  now  commenced.  He  Joined  several 
small  papers,  made  a  sufficiency  to  live  upon,  and  even 
to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  without  too  much  calculation,  or 
to  go  to  a  theatre  without  experiencing  repentance  next 
morning.  I'inally,  he  started  a  couple  of  newspapers 
on  his  own  account.  The  Pilhry  being  the  first,  and  tb.c 
Gazelle  de  Java  the  second. 

'Lhc  accusation  of  general  violence  brouglu  against 
him  has  re  ted  upon  no  very  evident  foundation.  Young, 
strong,  and  healthy,  it  is  very  probable  he  was  brusque 
in  his  manner  to  those  that  offended  him,  the  more 
especially  that  these  latter  would  be  opposed  to  him  in 
his  free  politics.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  safe,  happy, 
and  pleasant  companion. 

I  le  was  a  good  boxer,  and  possessed  more  than  the 
average  strength,  but  throu.diout  the  late  terrible  trial 
the  government  officials  were  completely  unable  to  show 
that  upon  any  occasion  this  young  man,  albeit  in  still 


early  youth,  resented  opposition  to  him  by  w.ay  of  an 
assault.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  evidence 
in  his  favour  that  he  was  disinclined  to  exhibit  his 
force. 

A  pleasant  tale  is  told  of  him  as  occurring  only  last 
winter.  A  young  fashionable,  notorious  for  his  cluels, 
called  upon  Noir,  and  told  him  he  was  impertinent. 

“  Sir,  I  am  at  your  command  ;  name  your  time  and 
place.” 

In  reply  to  this  the  young  man  raised  a  loaded  cane, 
and  saying,  “I  am  tired  of  duels,  and  I  prefer  to  canc 
you,”  was  about  to  put  his  threat  into  execution,  when 
Noir  ripped  the  cane  from  his  visitor’s  hand,  snaashed  it, 
and  flung  the  pieces  away. 

“  Now,  young  man,”  he  added,  “  let  us  go  on 
talking.” 

d'he  offer  to  fight  this  man  appears  almost  foolhardy, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Noir  was  completely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms. 

Twice  Noir,  it  seems,  was  struck  in  public.  Neither 
time  did  ho  return  the  blow,  but  offered  the  assailant 
the  usual  meeting.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  challenged 
death  over  and  over  again.  Not  a  month  before  going 
to  Auteuil  he  provoked  Paul  do  Cassagnac,  who  fights 
the  Kmperor’s  duels,  and  whose  reputation  is  not  that 
of  an  angel.  Cassagnac  sending  him  word  that  he 
might  attack  him  on  any  point  except  his  position  as  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — the  Emperor  having 
bestowed  this  red  ribbon  upon  the  leading  Imperialist 
duellist  of  the  day — Victor  Noir  appears  to  have  courted 
death  at  Cassagn.ic’s  hand  by  asking  in  print  if  the  red 
ribbon  in  question  was  a  splash  of  blood  ? 

Cassagnac  took  no  notice  of  the  insult. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death  his  brother  said  to  him, 
as  he  was  prepared  to  start,  elegantly  dressed — for  he 
had  become  fond  of  fashion  in  costume — “  Don’t  go  un¬ 
armed.”  He  replied — “  What  danger  can  there  be  r” — a 
favourite  expression  with  him. 

We  know  the  end.  The  prince  says  Noir  struck 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hands  of  the  dead  man 
were  found  covered  with  thin  kid  gloves,  which  must 
have  been  burot  if  a  blow  had  been  given  by  their  wearer 
while  they  were  upon  his  hands. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  poor  fellow  did  not 
suffer  much,  for  he  neither  screamed  nor  at  once  tell. 
He  died  of  sheer  suffocation. 

Of  his  burial  we  have  no  need  to  speak.  Of  the 
future  influence  (jf  the  memory  of  the  manner  of  his 
death  and  the  Tours  trial,  the  future  itself  will  give  an 
account. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  PILATE’S  WIFE. 


“  Wlien  Pilate  was  set  down  on  the  judgment-seat,  his  wife  sent  unto  him,  saying,  ‘  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with 
that  just  man  ;  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him.’  ” — Matt,  xxvii.  1  y. 


TKXOW  my  lord  would  laugh  my  dream  to  scorn. 

lie  dreams  no  dreams,  or  else  sees  truth  and  dream 
The  same.  Why  should  I  tell  him  ?  What  a  night ! 
If  I  would  speak  its  vision,  I  believe 
Our  very  augurs  would  declare  me  mad. 

And  these  fanatic  Jews  themselves  would  say 
No  prophet  of  their  sacred  books  e’er  saw 
In  fasting  trance  so  weird  a  world. 


Mcthought 

I  stood  before  the  temple  gates.  A  vast 
And  wondrous  moonlight  flooded  the  huge  pile. 
Whose  pillars  gleamed  with  stately  white  and  gold  : 
And  on  the  steps  one  stood  and  stretched  his  arms 
And  called,  “  Come  unto  me,  come  unto  me, 

All  ye  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden. 

And  I  will  give  you  rest !”  Sweet  was  that  voice 
And  plaintive,  with  an  undertone  of  strength 
H'liat  thrilled  the  soul  with  strange  unrest  and  love. 
Nor  le.ss  did  love  burn  in  his  deep  young  eyes. 

And  light  a  halo  round  his  lofty  brow, 
liut  all  the  people  hurried  by,  and  scoffed 
Or  laughed.  None  came  to  him.  None  to^k 
His  hand.  Yet  still  he  stood,  like  some 
Grand  statue  of  our  Rome’s  Pantheon, 

But  different — for  godlike  love  and  truth 
Illumined  him.  Jove  and  Apollo  thus 
Never  were  fashioned  by  the  sculptor’s  hand. 


But  my  dream  changed.  The  golden  moonlight  paled 
Under  a  flying  scud  of  mist,  and  all 
(irew  black  behind  the  temple.  Muttering  moans 
Of  thunder  burst  afar  o’er  Olivet. 

The  ornamental  cypresses  beyond 
The  walls  grew  blacker,  and  the  olive  trees 
Tossed  like  gray  phantoms,  their  huge  twisted  trunks 
Groaning  and  shivering.  A  great  wind  arose 
And  bore  a  blare  of  trumpets  from  the  west. 

Wailing  along  the  sky.  Then  shadowy  shapes, 

'I'hat  seemed  the  semblance  of  an  army,  passed 
Tumultuous,  crowding  all  their  serried  force. 

With  chariots  and  flying  standards,  on 
Into  one  solid  thunder-cloud,  whence  came 
Swift  balls  of  fire  and  crushing  thunder-peals. 

Till  all  the  temple  shook.  But  in  the  pau:;e 
Between  the  peals,  I  heard  upon  the  steps 
That  voice  still  plaintive  as  a  wind-harp’s  tone, 

“  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,”  it  cried, 

“  Thou  that  dost  stone  the  prophets,  thou  whose  hand 
Nails  to  the  bitter  and  the  shameful  cross 
The  bringers  of  good  tidings.  Ah,  how  oft 
Would  I  have  gathered  thee  unto  my  heart 
A.S  the  hen  gathcreth  her  young  ;  but  ye 
Would  not.  Behold  !  your  hour  is  come  !” 


And  then 

The  changes  of  my  dream  swept  me  along 
'Fhrough  streets  I  never  saw — thro’  low-arched  doors. 
Through  cramped  and  tortuous  caves,  up  marble  steps. 
Through  royal  halls  that  open’d  vistas  long, 

Past  golden  thrones,  where  kings  and  emperors 
Sat  mute  and  dead — past  endless  hurrying  crowds. 

Past  gleaming  files  of  grim  centurions — 

On,  till  I  reached  a  bleak  and  windy  hill. 

And  some  one  whispered  “  Golgotha.”  There  hung 
The  youth  whom  they  accuse  to-day,  upon 
The  Romm  gibbet.  Low  his  head  was  bowed 
In  agonising  death.  But  slowly  all  his  form 
Grew  luminous — and  luminous  the  cross. 

And  the  great  light  increased  till  all  the  place 
Was  morning  sunshine.  And  behold  the  crowd 
Around,  all  vanished  in  the  blaze.  Behold, 

The  kings  all  crumbled  on  their  shadowy  thrones — 
The  iron  legions  melted  into  smoke — 

Yea,  the  gre.at  temple,  and  the  city  walls. 

And  all  the  people — faded  into  air. 

But  that  strange  cross,  with  Him  who  was  thereon. 
Grew  to  a  blinding  sun. 

Then  a  voice  spoke. 

“  The  heavenly  kingdom  cometh  upon  earth, 

The  truth — not  mine,  but  God  and  man’s — the  truth 
Man’s  soul  is  born  into,  as  into  air 
And  sunshine,  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  comes 
Creating  all  things  new,  till  the  whole  eaith 
Is  saturated  with  the  love  of  God, 

And  all  mankind  are  one  great  family.” 

Then,  far  away  on  the  horizon’s  verge 

I  saw  a  city  shining — half  on  earth 

It  seemed,  and  halt  in  air.  Perhaps,  I  thought. 

This  is  great  Rome— and  I  shall  find  the  house 

I  lived  in  when  a  girl,  and  shield  myself 

In  its  cool  courts  from  this  intense  strange  light  -, 

And  then  I  hurried  on,  o’er  rugged  rocks. 

O’er  windy  plains,  down  valleys  dim  and  damp. 

That  held  the  twilight  all  day  long — till  all 
Grew  dark,  and  I  went  groping  through  the  gloom  ; 
Then,  suddenly,  a  yawning  precipice 
Ended  my  flight — and  giddy  on  its  verge 
I  sank,  and  slid,  down,  down,  clutching  the  air — 
Shot  through  with  dizzy  horror — while  pale  form . 

Of  nameless  terror  at  the  bottom  stood. 

And  held  their  arms  to  grasp  me — when  I  woke — 

I  woke — drenched  with  great  drops  of  agony — 

And  lay  awake,  counting  the  weird  wan  hours 
Of  murky  dawn.  I  will  not  tell  my  dream 
To  Pilate — only  that  I  dreamed  of  llim. 

The  wondrous  teacher,  suffering  much  in  dream  i. 

I  trust  my  lord  will  bear  no  part  to-day 

In  this  unhallowed  trial — else  I  fear 

Some  hidden  curse  will  light  upon  our  house — 

Such  visions  cannot  be  false  auguries. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE-MAKER. 


NO — not  a  painter  of  landscapes,  but  a  tnaLr  of 
them  to  order — genuine  full-size  landscapes  com¬ 
plete  with  woods,  and  rivers,  and  cliffs,  and  all  the  last 
new  improvements  in  gentlemen’s  country  scenery — for 
there  are  fashions  in  that,  the  same  as  in  millinery.  It 
is  a  regular  profession  too,  and  if  you  have  bad  land  ami 
good  money,  you  may  go  and  order  a  landscape  to  be 
made  for  you  with  as  much  confidence  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  tasty,  as  your  wife  reposes  in  her  fashionable  wW/V/e 
— provided,  of  course,  you  know  where  to  go  to.  Your 
choice  of  a  professor  is  limited.  Of  landscape-makers 
pure  and  simple  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
sixty  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Landscape  gardeners 
abound,  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  those  whose  pro¬ 
fession  is  confined  to  a  consulting  practice — who  take  the 
same  relative  position  to  landscape  gardeners  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  takes  to  a  builder. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  profession  is  an  old  fricml 
of  mine,  and  from  him  I  get  my  information.  lie  has 
had  a  hand  in  most  of  the  new  estates  that  have  been 
laid  out  in  this  country  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 
As  you  will  judge,  he  is  an  old  man  now — silver-haired, 
overpow'eringly  polite,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  old 
school,  with  frilled  shirt-front,  a  rampant  collar,  a  great 
deal  of  stock,  and,  as  the  only  compromise  he  will  con¬ 
descend  to  accept  with  the  silk  stocking  dynasty,  black 
cloth  gaiters  and  patent  leather  boots.  He  is  a  ladies’ 
man — an  excellent  courtier  w'hom  my  wife  and  female 
friends  agree  in  pleasantly  designating  “  a  dear  old  beau.” 
In  this  age,  however,  when  passing  recognition  in  the 
street  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  character,  “  Well, 
old  boy,  and  how  goes  it  r”  the  elaborate  courtesies  of 
my  friend  would  be  chafed,  if  not  chaffed,  at  by  a  good 
many  fast  young  gentlemen,  forgetting  that  his  greeting 
is  as  sincere  as  theirs,  and  his  heart  perhaps  more  tender  ; 
and,  by  the  way,  all  courtesies,  valueless  in  themselves, 
are  after  all  precious  for  the  same  reason  th.at  bank  paper 
is  so,  if  we  only  consider  the  meaningless  talks  about 
the  weather  and  the  commonplaces  we  exchange  with 
one  another  as  “  promises  to  pay  on  demand”  so  much 
real  value  in  exchange  for  them — a  portable  and  conven¬ 
tional  form  of  goodwill  adapted  for  general  circulation 
— bills  w'hich  no  true  man  or  vvoman  will  dishonour 
when  they  fall  due. 

If  you  ever  meet  my  friend  (I  will  call  him  Mr.  Rex- 
ford  until  you  do)  he  will  exchange  a  great  number  of 
courtesies  with  you  for  certain.  'I'hcn,  if  you  will  let 
him,  he  will  buttonhole  you  and  fly  off  into  his  hobby 
of  landscape-making.  You  will  know  directly  he  is 
going  to  begin,  by  this  :  he  will  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  draw  therefrom  a  snuffbox  and  a  packet  of 
letters.  He  will  help  himself  to  the  first  and  hand  you 
the  latter.  While  he  takes  his  snuff  he  will  pause  to 
see  the  effect  these  letters  produce  on  your  mind.  I  ad¬ 
vise  you,  having  read  them,  to  express  surprise  that  his 
correspondence  within  the  last  few  days  should  embrace 
letters  from  two  dukes,  three  marquises,  an  carl,  and 


several  other  titled  people.  This  will  please  him  and 
won’t  hurt  you.  ISIr.  Rexford  will  mildly  assure  you 
that  is  nothing,  that  he  is  in  daily  request  among  the 
nobility  to  alter  or  improve  their  landscapes  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  fashion.  'I'hen  he  will  tell  you  how 
many  times  he  has  been  presented  at  Court,  and  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  his  intercourse  with  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  As  this  is  a  subject  he  dwells  on 
considcrab’y,  I  recommend  jou  to  pull  him  up  gently 
by  just  expressing  a  little  more  wonder.  You  can  ask 
him,  supposing,  now,  yitt  were  a  gentleman  with  a  lot  of 
money  who  had  just  bought  a  miserable  bleak  bit  of 
common  land,  and  wished  to  turn  it  into  something 
pretty,  what  you  would  h.avc  to  do  ?  I  need  not  tell 
you  not  to  ask  another  question — you  wouldn’t  have  the 
chance. 

“  My  good,  sir  (h’m — h’m,  h’m),  what  would  you 
do  ^  You  would  come,  say  (h’m),  to  me — you  would 
say,  ‘  Mr.  Rexford,  I  was  at  the  Duke  of  So-and-so’s 
the  other  day  and  went  over  his  charming  place — the 
duke  told  me  it  was  all  Mr.  Rexford’s  doing,  every  part 
of  it.’  And  you  would  say,  naturally  (h’m),  ‘  Mr.  Rex- 
ford,  I’ve  bought  a  very  nasty  piece  of  land,  and  would 
you  oblige  me,  a?  .soon  as  your  engagements  with  the 
rest  of  the  nobility  will  permit,  by  coming  over  and 
consulting  with  my  architect,  viewing  the  bit  of  land, 
and  telling  him  where  to  put  up  the  house  r’  I  should  say 
(h’m,  h’m),  ‘  Let  me  see,  Tuesday  at  the  Duke  of 
Thyngmerig;  Thursday  at  the  Earlof  AVhatsayc;  Friday 
at  Windsor  Castle.  No,  I  am  afraid  I  can;/;/  arrange  to 
meet  you  before  Wednesday  week,  if  that  would  suit 
your  convenience.’ 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  should  do ;  exactly  as  I  did  ;.t 
the  Marquis  of  Forgethename’s — one  of  the  letters  I 
showed  you.  Well,  sir,  the  m.arquis  (h’m,  h’m)  had 
bought  just  such  a  piece  of  land  for  an  estate  as  you 
speak  of — a  great  piece  of  Hat  heath,  with  an  enormous 
deep  gravel-pit  in  the  dreariest  part  of  it,  and  a  canal 
about  a  mile  away — not  a  tree  to  be  seen,  nor  a  hill, 
nor  anything  but  bleak  barren  heath  so  fur  as  you 
could  look  in  any  direction. 

“  I  drove  over  there,  met  the  architect  on  the  heath, 
and  after  we  had  walked  about  together  for  a  bit,  I  said 
to  the  architect,  ‘  Where  would  you  think  of  putting  the 
house,  now  r’  ‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  I  don’t  see  it  matters 
very  much  where  we  put  it ;  it’s  all  flat  alike,  and  there’s 
no  prospect  anywhere — but  I  should  say  somewhere 
along  the  canal.’ 

“  And  what  do  you  think  I  said  ?  I  said  (h’m,  h’m), 
‘  You  may  think  it  strange  of  me,  but  I  must  have  the 
house  at  the  bottom  of  that  gravel-pit ;  I’ve  got  a  land¬ 
scape  to  make,  you’ve  only  a  house  to  build.’  The 
architect  flatly  refused  to  build  it  there.  I  appealed  to 
the  marquis.  He  .said  directly,  ‘  You  must  let  iSir.  Rex- 
ford  have  his  way  ;  the  Duke  of  Thyngmerig  told  me 
he  musn’t  be  crossed.’  So  the  house  was  built  down  in 
the  pit. 
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“  There  was  no  other  place  within  ten  miles  where 
I  would  have  risked  my  reputation  to  put  up  a  house. 
Hut  why  down  in  the  pit?  You  see  that  broke  the 
level  line  to  start  with,  and  sheltered  the  house  from  the 
bleak  winds  besides.  I  had  the  pit  sloped  away  on  all 
sides,  so  that  they  I'onned  the  gentle  decli\  ities  of  a 
valley  side.  It  cost  a  deal  of  money,  you  surmise?  It 
did  ;  landscapes  are  expensive.  I  loaded  the  valley  sides 
with  artilicial  soil,  and  then  devoted  my  attention  so  to 
arrange  its  planting  with  trees  and  shrubs  as  to  obtain  a 
constant  variety  of  view  but  a  harmony  of  general  elfcct. 
That,  you  may  say,  is  gardening.  Quite  so.  It  is  rather 
in  the  arningement  of  di;.tant  effects  that  the  landscape- 
maker  rises  above  his  humbler  brethren  of  the  spade.  I 
brought  a  long  curve  ol  firs  h.alf-way  down  the  hill  in 
a  broken  sweep,  so  as  not  to  look  artificial,  and  made 
them  break  naturally  into  the  deodas  and  choicer  trees 
in  the  shrubbery.  It  took  me  many  days  so  to  plan 
these  Hrs  as  to  avoid  getting  any  part  of  the  row 
parallel  to  the  Itori/on  line  when  seen  from  any  portion 
of  the  grounds.  Then  I  brought  the  canal  down, 
can  ing  a  new  winding  channel  to  be  formed  so  that  I 
could  get  a  view  from  the  house  of  four  bends  of  a  river, 
its  sides  planted  with  poplars  and  pollard  elms.  INIy 
\  alley  sides  afforded  facilities  for  rivulets  and  waterfalls 
among  cool  walks  shaded  with  ferns,  and  my  new  river 
supplied  the  marble  fountain ;  that  played  on  the  gcntl_\- 
sloping  lawn.  In  the  far  distance  I  took  care  to  break 
up  the  monotony  of  the  heath  by  a  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  underwood  and  clumps  of  opiick-growing  forest 
trees  so  placed  as  to  form  vi'^tas  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon 
from  the  Iroii  .e.  I  anticipate  what  you  are  going  to  say 
about  young  trees,  and  gaining  very  little  elfcct  till  they 
grow  up.  If  we  planted  young  trees  it  would  be  so  ; 
the  fact  is  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  expense  about  size,  a; 
we  can  transplant  trees  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  witli 
perfect  safeu .  And  as  regards  time,  although  I  do  not 
expect  a  landscape  of  mine  to  attain  pcrlcction  so  soon, 
I  can  promise  you  in  three  years  something  very  pleasant, 
and  in  seven  a  perfect  paradise.  You  are  frightened  at 
the  expense?  Well,  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  malte  into  a  landscape, 
I  can  always  prevent  that  by  choosing  some  out-of-the- 
\cay  bit  of  waste  land  without  anything  to  recommend 


it  to  an  unprofessional  eye,  and  then  making  a  picture 
out  of  it  with  scarcely  any  outlay  at  all.  I  made  a 
landscape  once  only  by  planting  three  poplar  trees 
where  the  curves  of  the  hill  sides  met  without  properlv 
brcaldng  into  harmony,  'fhen,  in  forest,  or  wooded 
land,  we  h.ave  nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  down  to  produce 
an  artistic  effect  of  landscape.  Very  few  people  know 
how  to  cut  down  trees  so  as  to  get  such  an  effect  in 
whatever  direction  you  may  look  from  a  given  point. 

“  Wliere  do  I  get  new  ilesigns  to  model  landscapes 
upon  ?  When  I  want  anything  new  I  turn  to  the  poets 
tiiid  try  to  work  out  their  dreams.  Oh  !  it  is  quite  true, 
'file  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (intimate  friend  of  mine) 
used  to  do  the  same.  Where  do  you  think  he  got  the 
idea  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ?  Original  ?  Pooh  (h’m,  h’m), 
he  got  it  from  Chaucer — I  taxed  him  with  it,  and  ho  never 
denied  it.  It  is  all  described  in  the  ‘  House  of  Paine.’ 
Chaucer  invented  the  Crystal  Palace. 


Again— 


“  Put  as  me  slept  me  mette  I  was 
Within  a  temple  imade  of  glas. 

In  whiche  there  weiin  mo  imc.ges 
Of  gold  stanilying  in  sondiie  stages 
Sette  in  mo  riche  labirnacdes, 

And  with  perre  mo  pinnacles 
And  mo  curious  po.  traituris 
.\nd  queint  manir  of  figuiis 
Of  golde  woike  tlien  I  sawe  ewr.” 

Bsol:  /.,  1 1  ;  — 1:7. 


“  For  certain  who  so  coud  it  knowe 
Ymight  tlten'  all  the  armis  sene 
Of  famous  folke  that  cr  had  h.ne 
In  Affiike,  Fuiope  and  Asie 
fjithins  first  began  chivaliie.” 


And  furtl.cr — 


III.,  24^1 — 250. 


Then  gnn  I  lokc  about,  and  sc 
That  there  come  entryng  into  the  hall 
A  right  grete  companie  witladl, 

And  that  of  sondrie  region  i. 

Of  all  kind  of  conditions 

d'hat  dwell  in  yerthe  under  'he  mone 

Ilothe  pore  and  riche.'’ 

Book  HI.,  436 — 4.;  2. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 


1  ACQUES  JASMIN,  the  hist  of  the  Troubadours,  is 
♦  J  one  of  the  curiosities  of  modern  literature.  The  son 
of  a  tailor,  and  himself,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  barber, 
it  is  not  the  strangest  thing  concerning  him  that  he  ranks 
in  the  honourable  literature  of  labour  with  Taylor  the 
waterman,  Bloomfield  the  shoemaker.  Burns  the  plough¬ 
man,  or  with  Berangcr,  another  tailor’s  son,  and  jean 
Reboul  the  baker.  Ills  claims  to  our  consider.ation  are 
far  greater  than  this.  During  his  life,  although  very 
popular  in  France,  there  was  but  an  occasional  and  scanty 
mention  of  him  in  England  ;  it  seems  well,  now  that  he 
is  dead,  to  examine  more  carefully  his  .‘■ingular  and  unique 
claims,  and  to  pay  due  tribute  to  his  memory. 

'Fhose  poets  of  labour,  just  mentioned,  wrote  in  the 
current  I  aiglish  and  French  of  the  day,  and  were  read 
wherever  these  languages  were  spoken.  But  Jasmin  is 
the  poet  of  a  language  long  since  disused,  except  as  the 
peasant  language  of  the  South  of  I'rance,  and  he  wrote 
to  please  the  people  who,  like  himself,  spoke  that  lan¬ 
guage,  and  were  educated  only  in  the  school  of  Nature. 

But  this  language,  now  so  forgotten,  had  a  glorious 
past.  A  daughter  of  the  \  Mm,  t\\c  Pr'jvahyile  Roniaiu’ 
had  its  birth  in  that  territory  of  which  Villemain  says — 
“  Victorious  Rome  was  pleased  to  call  it,  not  a  province 
of  Italy, but, in  the  words  of  the  elder  Pliny, a  continuation 
of  Italy  itself.”  The  Provengale  was  the  earliest  born  and 
most  precocious  of  the  dialects  which  sprang  from  the 
Latin,  and  reached  its  prime  in  the  twelfth  century;  it 
was  made  flexible,  versatile,  and  harmonious  by  jongleurs 
and  troubadours,  who  sangand  recited  in  theirwanderings 
the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the  passion  of  lovers.  It  spread, 
with  only  slight  dialectic  differences,  into  Eastern  Spain, 
the  coasts  of  Northern  Italj',  and  the  Balearic  Isles  and 
it  bore  itself  in  honourable  rivalry  with  the  Langue  d’oil, 
which  was  spoken  to  the  north  of  the  Loire.  But  power 
and  progress  were  at  the  North,  while  devastation  and 
misery  held  sway  at  the  South.  In  vain  did  literature 
and  language  struggle  against  the  fierce  persecution  of 
the  Albigcnses,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  both  rapidly  declined,  until  the  Langue  d’oc,  or 
Proven9al,  became  a  patois,  defined  by  a  I'rench  writer 
as  “  an  old  language  which  has  suffered  misfortunes,” 
and  described  by  another  as  “  pcrsecutee  jusque  sous  le 
■chaume,”  driven  from  the  chateau  to  the  thatch.  The 
language  was  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  poor  barber 
poet,  who  came  unheralded  upon  his  birthright ;  but  he 
drew  inspiration  from  the  life  around  him  ;  heard  with 
joy  the  simple  stories  and  traditions  of  the  country  side, 
and  in  a  rhyme,  like  that  of  the  Troubadours,  but  far 
livelier  and  more  varied,  he  wove  them  into  garlands  of 
song  for  the  festival  days  of  his  admiring  comrades. 

The  poet  was  born  at  Agen,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Department  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  elder  Scaliger  died,  and  the  younger  was  born, 
at  Agen,  because  their  fame  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
memory  and  affected  the  imagination  of  Jasmin.  He 
became,  he  says,  a  dreamer  by  the  fountain  when  he 


was  told  that  “  a  famous  writer,  Julen-Cesar  Scaliger, 
had  made  his  immortal  verses  chime  with  the  sound  of 
its  silver  wave.” 

In  one  of  his  earlier  poems,  “  Mous  Soubenis  ”  (w.v.r 
scinrfilrs),  which  appeared  in  iHjo,  is  a  simple  and 
touching  account  of  his  early  career ;  he  describes  the 
hardships  and  extreme  poverty  of  his  youth,  and  gives 
a  humorous  account  of  his  peccadilloes.  The  Jasmins, 
for  generations,  had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  dying  in 
the  alms-house,  and  he  touchingly  describes  the  parting 
with  his  poor  old  grandfather,  as,  overcome  by  poverty 
and  sickness,  he  sets  off’  tottering  for  the  same  final 
resting-place.  Once  the  Jasmin  family  were  without 
bread,  and  his  mother’s  wedding  ring,  ai  demur  ressart, 
went  to  the  pawnbroker’s  to  furnish  a  meal,  and  when 
it  came,  how  the  children  laughed  and  shouted,  and  ate, 
oblivious  of  the  morrow !  The  furniture  of  the  old 
room,  how  meagre !  Then  came  his  lessons  at  the 
church  seminary  or  charity  school,  and  the  story  of  his 
progress ;  in  six  months  he  had  learned  to  read,  six 
months  after  he  was  an  acolyte  in  the  mass,  again  six 
months  pass,  and  he  is  a  singer  in  the  choir,  intoning  the 
Tautum  Ergo.  A  comic  account  follows  of  his  first 
love  scrape  ;  he  is  caught  and  locked  up,  but  passes  the 
time  in  stealing  the  preserves  of  the  superior — an  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  ;  and  thus,  six  months  after,  he  is  driven 
away  accursed. 

At  length, behold  him  in  the  maisonnette  hlene,  apprentice 
to  the  barber,  to  learn  “  the  silver  secrets  of  the  razor 
and  the  comb.”  His  leisure  time  w.as  passed  in  reading, 
and  he  revolved  poems  in  his  mind  and  sang  them  even 
with  the  scissors  or  razor  in  his  hand.  He  read  Florian 
and  Dneray  Diiminil,  fell  in  love  with  the  langu.ige  of 
Estelle,  and  determined  to  write  in  “  that  sweet  patois 
which  she  spoke  so  charmingly.”  W’th  a  crowd  he 
went  to  the  thc.atre,  and  he  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  play, 
the  music,  the  scenes  ;  ah, 

“ - quo  do  jvii'i  uonvMs 

Oil  coumo  y  canton  bicii  1  quin  parla  dous  ct  tendro.’' 

With  such  simple  events,  a  double  existence,  he  says, 
was  engendered  within  him  ;  the  one  craving  a  solitude 
in  which  he  “  dreamed  a  thousand  sweet  things,”  the 
other  seeking  the  gay  world  with  its  myriad  pleasures. 
.\t  eighteen  he  married,  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  his 
“  dyed  cap,  blue  coat,  and  coarse  shirt  with  calico  front.” 
Tiien  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  and  feeling  the  afflatus 
of  poetry,  the  question  naturally  arose  whether  he  should 
shave  or  sing  for  a  living  ;  but  seeing  in  a  country  paper 
the  sage  couplet, 

*■  iVsasuii  was  tlic  horse  tlsit  1>  a-o 
J’oets  to  the  almsdionse  door,” 

he  made  his  final  determination  that  he  would  sh.ave  for 
a  living  and  sing  for  pleasure,  and  he  never  deviated  from 
this  determination. 

Jasmin  was  proud  of  his  poverty,  proud  of  his  trade, 
and  proud  of  his  veises.  He  says,  “I  might,  had  1 
wished,  by  borrowing  lying  colours,  have  painted  fine 
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adventures,  which  would  have  made  me  more  famous  ; 
for  in  our  age,  covered  with  gold  and  silk,  the  false 
dazzles  and  pleases,  while  Truth  tires  and  seems  cold. 
Away  with  the  false  ;  I  desire  the  true.  l.et  others  lie 
in  their  works  ;  as  for  me,  I  am  what  I  am,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  If  1  am  not  handsome,  I  am  veal.” 

And  at  the  close  of  his  poem  he  displays  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  his  philosophy  by  sajing  of  his  poem  : — 

“  I’orili  niouii  ten.  Oi:  Inny,  iiiais  lumii  pas  monn  pa;)c 
mous  wrs  on  papillotos.” 

“  I  lose  my  time,  ’tis  true,  but  not  my  paper,  for  that 
I  can  use  to  make  curl-papers.” 

His  first  published  work,  and  one  which  immedi.itely 
gave  him  renown,  was  Lou  Chalibari  {Lc  Chttrivari),  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  conceived  without  a  knowledge  of 
Homer  and  the  schools,  so  correctly,  and  executed  so 
powerfully,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Nodier,  it  contests 
the  prize  with  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau  and  La  Sitr/.'i,i 
Rapita  (the  rape  of  the  bucket)  of  Tassoni.  In  18^9 
appeared  his  little  pastoral  epic  L'Abuglo  de  Castcl-cuiHc 
(the  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille),  of  which  Leon  de 
l.avergne  speaks  as  “  Cette  touchanie  histoire  qui  a  fait 
verser  tant  de  larmes  sur  toute  la  ligne  des  Pyrenees.” 
Although  it  has  been  rendered  by  Longfellow  into  Lng- 
lish  as  well  as  both  idioms  would  admit,  there  are  a 
freshness  and  naturalness  in  the  story,  and  a  harmony 
and  tenderness  in  the  language  of  the  original,  which 
are  not  even  approached  in  the  translation.  In  1840  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  h'raucowicto  (I'ran^onnette),  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  which  emi¬ 
nent  critics  have  considered  his  best  poem.  The  elite  of 
Toulouse  had  given  him  a  banquet  in  18^6,  and  the 
President  had  offered  as  a  sentimeiic,  “I'he  adopted  son 
of  the  city  of  Toulouse — Jasmin.”  This  poem  was  his 
response. 

I'ranconnette  is  the  village  belle,  Pouldo  de  las 
Potdidos  (La  Jolic  des  Jolies),  whose  beauties  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  poet  in  enthusiastic  details.  She  is  be¬ 
trothed  to  Marcel,  a  soldier,  upon  whom  she  looks 
coldly;  but  in  the  dance,  when,  according  to  custom, 
the  maiden,  who  becomes  tired,  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
an  embrace  from  her  partner,  she  gives  the  kiss  to  Pascal, 
the  blacksmith,  and  with  it  her  heart,  which  had  been 
untouched  before.  This  enrages  Marcel,  who  slaps  tb.e 
fortunate  rival  in  the  face,  and  is  knocked  down  and 
thoroughly  beaten  for  his  pains.  Then  he  meditates 
revenge,  which  is  the  principal  motive  of  the  piece.  At 
the  thristmas  festival,  Marcel  appears  disguised  as  the 
Sorcerer  of  the  Black  Wood,  and  denounces  the  poor 
girl  as  the  cursed  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  and  “sold 
to  the  devil  any  one  who  marries  her  will  die  at  her 
first  embrace.  The  credulous  villagers  avoid  her,  the 
priest  refuses  her  the  communion,  the  mob  rushes  to  her 
catttage  to  burn  her  in  it,  when  Pascal  and  Marcel  rush 
upon  the  scene,  and  at  the  moment  of  greatest  danger 
the  latter  confesses  his  stratagem,  and  generously  gi\es 
her  up  to  Pascal.  But  upon  this  slender  plot  what  gar¬ 
lands  of  poetry  are  festooned  !  what  dramatic  effects, 
what  lyric  bursts  !  The  pictures  of  the  peasants’  festivals 
verify  the  French  dictum  :  “  If  you  wish,  great  gentle¬ 
men,  to  describe  us  shepherds  as  we  are,  you  must  be¬ 
come  peasants  yourselves.”  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 


the  love-song  composed  by  Pascal,  eu  troubadour,  and 
sung  for  him  by  his  f  riend  'I'homas  eu  jongleur.  And 
the  close  is  at  once  comic  and  touching :  Early  in  the 
morning  after  the  marriage,  the  crowd  of  gay  youths, 
still  uncertain  as  to  the  sorcery,  assemble  before  the 
house  to  know  of  the  w'elfaie  of  les  uotiveaux  marie s ; 
Pascal  and  I''ran9onnette  come  to  the  little  window,  and 
I''ran9onnette,  blushing  scarlet,  presents  the  two  pieces  of 
the  broken  garter,  while  the  young  men,  more  madly 
her  admirers  than  ever,  shout,  “  Oh  !  jamais  plus  non 
creyren  as  sourcics  !”  (We  shall  believe  in  sorceries  no 
more). 

In  1840  he  published  his  Maltro  riuoueeuto  (“  Crazy 
Martha”),  which,  if  not  so  much  a  work  of  varied  art, 
is  a  still  more  touching  story  than  Fran9onnette.  The 
next  jear  appeared  Les  Deux  Freres  Jtimeaux  (Lous 
dus  frays  besous),  and  in  1849,  La  Seuiaiue  d’uu  Fils 
(l.a  semano  d’un  fil). 

I’hese  are  his  principal  poems  ;  his  minor  verses  are 
all  striking  and  beautiful ;  they  come  fresh  from  the 
heart,  and  speak  to  the  heart,  are  in  the  language  of  the 
people  ;  he  is  no  rhetorical  artificer  ;  but  though  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  schools,  he,  like  a  skilful  painter,  works  by 
rules,  although  self-taught.  There  is  a  passage  in  his 
life  which  illustrates  his  high  appreciation  of  the  labour 
justly  demanded  by  the  art  of  poetry,  and  in  which  he 
speaks  admirably  for  himself.  A  certain  Peyrotte,  a 
peasant  poet,  like  himself,  a  po/ier  of  the  department  of 
Herault,  sent  him  a  Christmas  challenge  in  1847  to  recite 
verses  in  the  style  of  the  old  troubadours,  at  the  public 
games  in  Montpellier.  Peyrotte  proposed  that  four 
jicrsons  known  to  literature  should  name  three  subjects, 
that  the  poets  should  be  shut  up  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  tre.at  them,  and  then  come  forth  and  compete  for  the 
prize  in  public  recitation.  This  challenge  was  made 
public  ;  and  in  his  reply  Jasmin  said  : — 

“  You  propose  to  my  muse,  which  so  much  love . 
fresh  air  and  liberty,  to  shut  itself  up  in  a  close  room, 
guarded  by  four  sentinels,  who  would  let  nothing  but 
food  pass  in,  and,  there,  to  treat  three  given  subjects  ia 
twenty-four  hours  !  .  .  .  Three  subjects  in  twenty- 

four  hours!  You  make  me  shudder,  sir.  In  the  danger 
to  which  you  would  subject  my  muse,  I  must  confess  to 
you,  in  all  humility,  that  it  has  been  so  naive  in  its  follow¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  school,  as  to  be  only  able  to  grant  me 
i-iro  or  three  verses  a  dap.  My  five  poems  :  IJAveugle, 
Jles  Souvenirs,  Fraingjunette,  Marthe  la  Folle,  and  l^es 
Deux  Junieaux,  have  cost  me  tw'elve  years  of  labour, 
and  they  do  not,  moreover,  number  in  all  more  than 
two  thousand  four  hundred  verses.  I'he  chances,  you 
see,  would  not  be  equal.  Hardly  would  our  two  muses 
become  prisoners,  when  yours  would  have  finished  the 
triple  task  before  mine,  poor  little  wench,  W'ould  have 
found  its  first  inspiration.  I  do  not,  therefore,  dare  to 
enter  the  lists  with  you.  The  horse  that  dnags  its  car 
painfully  along,  but  which,  nevertheless,  arrives  at  its 
goal,  cannot  compete  with  the  fiery  locomotive.  I'hc 
art  which  produces  verses  one  by  one,  cannot  entc-r  into 
competition  with  the  verse-factory.  So  my  muse  declares 
itself  in  advance  conejuered,  and  I  authorise  you  to 
register  my  declaration  to  that  effect.  I  have  the  honour, 
sir,  to  salute  you. — Jacques  Jasmin.  P.S. — Now  that 
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vou  know  the  muse,  in  two  words,  know  the  man.  I 
iovc  glory,  but  the  success  of  another  never  disturbs 
my  sleep.— J.  J.” 

Next  to  this  self-respect  and  this  painstaking  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  muse,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
poet  is  his  wonderful  versatility.  Most  poets  perform 
best  in  a  single  part  ;  Jasmin  is  not  only  equally  feli¬ 
citous  in  the  grave  and  the  gay,  but  he  so  intermingles 
both  that  his  power  over  the  reader  i-.  greatly  enhanced 
thereby.  He  passes  with  perfect  command  from  laughter 
to  tears,  from  the  Dt'  profuiulis  to  the  I'.xaltavi.  Add 
to  this  that  he  was  a  great  actor,  as  well  as  a  great 
dramatist. 

With  a  singularly  mobile  face,  effective  natural 
gestures,  clear  pronunciation,  and  a  nobly  modulated 
voice,  he  recited  and  acted  his  own  poems,  to  the  great 
delight  and  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands  who  flocked 
to  hear  him,  as  he  made  his  annual  tour  through  the 
provinces.  Often  visited  in  his  humble  home  by  strangers 
and  tourists,  he  would  burst  from  his  shop  into  his  little 
auded  parlour,  razor  or  comb  in  hand,  and  say,  “  Excuse 
me  a  few  minutes,  I  am  shaving  a  customer.”  This 
done,  he  would  return,  and  take  out  his  portfolio. 
“  Shall  I  make  you  laugh  or  cry  ?  or  perhaps  both  ?  I 
can  do  it.”  And  then,  although  his  auditors  knew 
nothing  of  the  language,  the  acting  was  so  excellent 
that  they  caught  its  meaning,  and  laughed  or  cried  as  he 
played  upon  the  chords  of  their  hearts.  They  saw  the 
story  in  his  face,  and  at  his  fingers’  eitds.  Lavergne, 
.ifter  witnessing  such  a  display,  declared  :  “11  est  pleu- 
reur,  il  est  boulfon,  il  est  sublime,  il  est  naif — e'est  un 
grand  artiste.”  The  man  was  the  poem  himself,  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  'Eroubadours,  one  of  the  people, 
the  friend  of  the  people,  the  poet  of  the  people,  making 
the  old  patois  resound  again  through  France,  singing  not 
i  hattsons  dc  geste  and  sirventes,  not  the  impurities  of  the 
:ay  science,  and  the  arrets  d'amour,  but  the  simple  life  of 


the  peasant  and  a  pure  morality  never  tarnished  by  the 
humid  breath  of  lust. 

Jasmin  never  lost  his  simplicity,  but  with  it  he  always 
had  a  harmless,  and  what  may  be  called  a  self-protecting, 
vanity.  Titled  visitors,  who  came  to  hear  him  read, 
he  received  in  his  humble  hou«e  with  genuine  good- 
humour,  but  without  obsequiousness.  Thev  came  to 
him,  and  he  obliged  them  ,  he  wanted  nothing  they 
could  bestow,  l  ie  was  the  poet-hero  of  Agen,  which 
gave  him  a  golden  crown  ;  at  Lyons  he  received  two 
crowns.  He  was  the  adopted  child  of  Toulouse. 
Allured  to  Paris,  he  was  kindly  received  by  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family,  invested  with  the  Legion 
(thonneur,  and,  what  he  esteemed  much  more,  was 
honoured  with  a  banquet  by  the  barbers  of  Paris.  .\t 
the  seance  of  the  French  Academy  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1H52,  he  received  the  “extraordinary  prize”  of  five 
thousand  francs,  on  presenting  which  hi.  Villemain,  the 
distinguished  litterateur  and  perpetual  secretary,  pro¬ 
nounced  a  laudatory  discourse  of  great  beauty  and  polish, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  his  other  claims  to  this  prize, 
he  says — “Another  glory  of  this  original  talent,  a  title 
by  which  it  seeks  the  literary  crown,  is  that  it  breathes 
t)nly  the  greatest  and  purest  sentiments  (Jod,  country, 
home,  love  well  bestowed  and  faithful,  grateful  friend¬ 
ship,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
sutFering,  for  the\  illage  church,  for  the  ruined  dwelling 
of  the  good  priest,  for  the  statue  of  the  hero.”  LTpon 
whom  else  among  the  brilliant  crowd  of  modern  French 
writers  could  such  an  idoge  be  bestowed  r 

Often  urged  to  come  into  the  sunlight  of  patronage  or 
court  favour  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  to  repose  upon 
his  laurels,  he  always  refused,  and  returned  happy  and 
•.Dntented  to  the  maisonnette  Heue,  where  he  died  on  the 
6th  of  October,  l86q.  One  day  we  hope  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  version  of  his  story  of  “  Crazy  Martha  ” 
[Maltro  L' Inoncento). 


BY  THE  BROOK. 


I^ADES  the  day-glow,  fades  away  ! 

Grey  shadows  on  the  pollards  play, 
'Fhe  white  moths  wanton  on  the  stream, 
'Fhe  rushes  in  the  red  light  gleam. 

O  silver  stream  !  O  brooklet,  say 
AVhither  yon  ripple  bears  away 
The  flowret  wild  I  plucked  and  threw 
In  aimless  idle  sport  to  you  ? 

Like  straws  upon  the  stream  of  Fate, 
We  turn  and  twirl,  and  turn  and  wait ; 


On,  unresisting,  borne  are  we. 

By  thousand  eddies  to  the  sea. 

That  boundless  sea,  where  helpless  tossed. 
Our  petty  selves  like  drops  are  lost. 

Where  ends  all  count  of  life  and  time. 

And  on  their  wreck  dawns  the  sublime  ! 

The  sea,  the  great  eternal  sea. 

Of  all  that  “  has  been  ” — “  is  to  be” — 
Whereinto  all  life’s  rivers  pour. 

Making  grim  Death  but  Heaven's  door  ! 
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THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  AT  NORWICH. 


IT  is  often  a  very  uilTiciilt  matter  to  assign  any  gooj 
reason  wliy  a  particular  industry  slioulj  have  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  any  particular  place.  What  gave  a  glove 
trade  to  Woodstock,  a  trade  in  straw  plait  to  Dunstable, 
..nd  a  boot  and  shoe  trade  to  Northampton  ?  or,  more 
lecently,  what  caused  the  latter  trade  to  make  a  settle¬ 
ment  for  itself  at  Norwich  ?  These  are  questions  wliich 
it  i .  by  no  means  easy  to  answer.  'I'here  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  city  of  Norwich  or  it,,  neighbourhood 
wliich  can  suggest  any  greater  facility  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  boots  and  shoes  than  many  other  places  can 
claim.  It  is  dilferent  with  respect  to  its  old  industry. 
We  can  see  clearly  how  it  was  that  Norwich  beta  lie 
lanious  in  textile  art.  The  exteiijive  sheepwalks  which 
.'urrounded  the  city  in  early  times  supplied  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  ot  tlie  raw  material, and  as  therewere  then  but  small 
tadiitiec.  of  conveyance,  it  became  almost  a  matter  of 
necessit)  that  the  material  should  be  worked  up  into 
some  sort  of  fabric  upon  the  spot.  Among  other  causes, 
also,  the  nearness  of  this  part  of  England  to  I'landers, 
v.  l'.cre  the  weaver's  art  was  always  nio.st  skilfully  carried 
on,  ofiered  an  inducement  to  the  industrious  I'lemings, 
whenever,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  disturbances  or 
oppreosion  drove  them  from  their  homes,  to  come  and 
^  eit’e  at  Norwich.  'I'his  is  a  fair  and  inte.'.igible  account 
of  the  conncctio!!  of  Norwich  with  the  wool  trade  ;  but 
we  fail  in  olfering  any  explanation  of  its  connection  with 
tlie  boot  and  shoe  trade  further  than  the  decay  of  its  own 
ancient  industry,  which  opened  a  place  for  some  new 
ticcupation,  when  the  boot  and  siioo  trade  with  a  natural 
aptness  stepped  in.  'I'his  trade  througliout  England  is 
sou.cdiing  enormous.  None  of  our  common  handicrafts 
employ  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  'i'ailors  work 
only  for  one-half  of  the  population,  and  consequently 
tiiey  are  not  much  more  than  half  as  numerous  as  shoe¬ 
makers,  wlio  are  employed  by  the  whole  population, 
r.'.ale  and  female  alike. 

'Eho  trade  in  Norwich  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  immense  business  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ch-n'les  Winter,  and  now  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Willis  and  .Southall,  was  begun  in  a  very  humble 
way  by  IMr.  James  .Smith.  'I'here  are  now  some  eighteen 
<ir  twenty  large  firms  engaged  in  it,  and  so  rapid  has 
Ixxn  its  advance,  that  the  boot  and  r-hoe  trade  may  be 
i-aid  to  be  not  only  the  most  thriving  industry  in  the  city, 
but  to  be  a.  extensive,  if  not  more  extensive,  than  the 
•  ame  trade  carried  on  elsewhere  in  any  one  place. 
Northampton  in  its  most  prosperous  time  has  never 
equalled  th.e  trade  of  Norwich.  It  has  been  calculated 
il'.at  in  the  year  l86‘d  the  Norwich  firms  engaged  in  this 
t.ade  turned  out  2,oco  dozen  pair  of  boots  and  shoes 
th.ily,  that  is,  1 2,000  dozen  pair  weekly,  and  though 
this  does  not  represent,  perhaps,  a  hundredth  part  of  th.e 
tt.jck  made  in  England  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
j'ortation,  it  shows  a  most  gratifying  state  of  local 
prosperity,  while  at  the  same  time  it  indicates  the  national 
importance  of  this  great  branch  of  trade.  In  referring  the 


boot  and  shoe  trade  in  Norwich  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  we  have  not  forgotten  Camden's  amusing^ 
anecdote  of  the  origin  of  slashed  doublets,  when  one  John 
Drakes,  the  cordwainer  of  Norwich,  was  outwitted  b) 
that  worthy  knight,  .Sir  Philip  Calthorp,  and  which  goes 
to  prove  that  in  Henry  V'^1 11. 's  time  there  were  shoe¬ 
makers  in  the  city,  men  of  substance  and  high  aspira¬ 
tions.  John  Drakes,  however,  never  dreamed  of  the 
state  ot  trade  which  his  successors  have  witnessed. 
What  an  amazing  alteration  a  century  or  two,  ay,  even 
a  few  years,  can  make !  Vydiat  an  amount  of  employ¬ 
ment  does  an  advanced  civilisation  bring  about !  No 
doubt  there  was  a  time  when  our  ance,-.tors,  rich  and 
poor,  did  wltlrout  >hoes.  We  ha\c  no  authority  for 
beiicn  ing  that  the  Ancient  Britons  wore  any.  We  know, 
howeter,  that  the  .Saxons  did,  but  then  they  were  some 
degrees  more  civilised  than  the  aborigines  of  Britain, 
whom  they  came  and  subdued  It  is  a  tact  in  the  hi.>tory 
of  civili.ation  that  the  extremities  are  the  last  parts 
clothed.  'Eire  head,  the  feet,  the  hands,  liave  always 
been  left  bare  long  after  the  body  has  been  provided 
with  decent  garmeirts.  We  hear  nothing  of  glove;  in 
England  before  the  eleventh  ;uid  twelfth  centuries,  but 
long  before  this  it  had  biten  found  convenient  to  ivrotect 
the  feet. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how  our  forefathers 
managed  the  covering  of  their  feet.  'Eire  boots  worn 
by  the  Saxons  were  properly  leathern  stockings — .Scin- 
hosc,  the  old  chronicles  call  them  ;  they  had,  however, 
shoes,  sceo  or  scoh,  which  are  generally  represented  as 
open  down  the  instep  and  secured  with  a  thong.  Ehese 
were  made  of  some  black  material,  .ind  were  worn  by 
the  upper  class  as  well  as  by  the  villeins,  for  though 
these  latter  are  frequently  seen  in  the  old  paintings  bare- 
legged,  they  are  seldom  f  ound  with  their  feet  bare.  'Ehe 
feet  clothing  of  both  males  and  females  appears  to  have 
been  alike,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  other  articles  of 
dress,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  dili'erence 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  'Ehe  Normans 
introduced  short  boots  :  tlie  fashion  appears  to  have 
been  set  by  Robert,  the  Conqueror’s  eldest  son,  who  in 
consequence  received  the  name  of  “Curta  ocrea,”  or 
‘‘  .Short  boots.”  .Somewhat  later — we  are  speaking  ot 
tl:e  times  of  the  Piantagenct  kings — when  ladies  began 
to  shorten  their  tunics  and  make  some  ilisplay  of  foot 
and  ankle,  and  gentlemen  to  dispense  with  long  loose 
robes  and  show  that  they  had  leg^,  greater  attention  was 
paid  to  the  shape  and  adornment  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Peaked  toes  came  into  fashion,  and  shoes  with  soles  on, 
called  sotulaies,  or  subtalares,  fretted  with  gold  and 
fastened  to  sandals  of  purple  cloth,  which  formed  regular 
leg  bandages. 

In  John’s  reign  there  is  an  order  on  record  from  the 
king  himself  for  four  pair  of  ladies’  boots,  one  of  which 
w.is  to  be  fretdtus  dc  gyris,  embroidered  with  circles. 
Who  was  honoured  with  this  one  pair  w'e  are  not  told, 
but  we  may  conclude  it  was  his  favourite  wife,  Isabella 
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ot  An'joiilcmi.*,  v.  liosc  countrypcople  liad  not  yet  begun 
to  take  the  lead  in  fashion  ;  at  an)  rate,  the)  had  not 
\et  perpetrated  !ii^;h-lieeled  boots.  Nothing,  however, 
in  extravagance  of  foot-clothing  has  ever  come  up 
to  these  peaked  toes,  'fhe  fashion  culminated  in 
irichard  ll.’s  time.  'I'he  anoinmoiis  author  of  the 
T.idygiiint,  a  book  of  the  period  cited  by  Camden,  after 
telling  us  tli..t  “  the  commons  were  besotted  in  excess  of 
apparel,”  goes  on — “  'rheir  shoe:;  and  pattens  are  snouted 
;ind  picked  ”  (piked)  “  more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking 
upwards,  which  they  called  crackowes,  resembling 
devils’  claws,  and  fastened  to  the  knees  with  chains  of 
gold  and  silver.”  'I'he  mania  was  so  great  that  it  re- 
c]uired  an  .Act  of  Parliament  to  check  it.  Ily  a  statute 
of  Ldward  IV^.,  no  one  under  the  estate  of  a  lord  was 
IK'rmitted  to  wear  pikes  or  polcines  to  his  boots  and 
shoes  exceeding  two  inches  in  length  -,  and  Stow  adds 
that  every  shoemaker  or  cobbler  manufacturing  such 
long-toed  shoes  for  unprivileged  peisons  was  liable  to 
the  pain  of  cursing  by  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  a  forfeit 
of  twenty  shillings — one  noble  to  the  king,  another  to 
the  cordwainers  of  London,  and  the  third  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  London.  The  result  of  so  foolish  an  enactment 
was  such  as  might  hate  been  expected.  The  devices  of 
fashion  are  infinite,  and  our  ancestors  very  scjon  made 
the  discovery  that  if  they  could  not  h  ivc  their  toes  long 
there  was  nothing  to  pretent  them  from  hating  them 
broad  ;  so,  as  Paradin  sa)s,  “  the  two-feet-long  pouLiincs 
were  succeeded  by  shoes  denominated  duck-bills,  the 
tv)es  being  so  shaped,  but  still  four  or  fite  fingers  in 
length ;  and  that  afterwards  they  assumed  ;i  contrary 
fashion,  wearing  slippers  so  very  broad  in  front  as  to 
exceed  the  measure  of  a  good  foot.”  These  square-toed 
shoes  were  in  fashion  for  some  time,  and  then  they  also 
were  ousted  by  a  proclamation  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
IMary.  In  Llizabeth’s  reign,  according  to  Stubbs,  shoes 
\\  ere  of  divers  fashions,  es}^K'ciallt  among  the  ladies  : — 
“  'I'hey  have  corked  shoes,  puisnets,  pantolfles,  and 
slippers  .  .  .  some  of  black  velt  et,  some  of  white,  some 
of  green,  and  some  of  )ellow.  Mime  of  Spanish  leather 
and  some  of  English,  stitched  with  silk  and  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver  all  over  the  foot,  with  other  gew¬ 
gaws  innumerable."’  Shoe,  with  large  bows  and  high 
lieels  mark  the  Stuart  period,  and  thewe  in  the  time  of 
William  and  hlary  were  displaced  by  shoes  and  buckles, 
which,  vaiying  in  size  and  shape,  continued  to  be  worn 
ior  many  years. 

1 'rom  this  hasty  sketch  it  will  be  evident  that  in  modern 
tiin'‘s  fashion  has  not  exercised  so  much  influence  tner 
thi;  article  of  dress  as  it  did  formerly.  The  length  of 
the  quarters  rnd  the  height  of  the  heels  have  in  our  time 
been  the  subject  of  mo.t  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  but  nothing  has  ever  appeared  which  could 


call  for  legislative  interference.  AVhat  may  come  lie 
would  be  a  bold  m  in  who  would  presume  to  sa;,-.  But 
though  the  size  and  shape  of  b  jth  boots  and  shoes  hare 
e-icaped  interference,  it  is  not  many  )  ears  since  the  trade 
ceased  to  be  interfered  with  b)  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  Within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the 
law  not  only  took  cognizance  of  the  equality  of  the  leather 
which  the  shoemaker  wrought  into  his  goods,  but  of  the 
number  of  the  stitches  which  ho  put  into  an  inch  of 
work.  Now,  bower  or,  the  diiciple  of  Sr.  Crispin  is 
free  to  carry  out  his  own  work  in  his  orvn  wa),  and  to 
stitch  rvith  arvl  and  wax-ends,  or  with  a  serving  machine, 
as  he  may  deem  most  profitable.  In  the  city  of  Norwich 
alone  in  the  present  time  there  are  not  fewer  than  40c 
macliines  at  work  daily  in  the  different  shoe  factories, 
and  probably  about  half  as  many  more  in  the  homes  of 
the  Journeymen.  Large  American  machines  worked  br 
steam  for  putting  on  soles  at  the  rate  of  a  pair  a  minute 
have  also  been  brought  into  use,  so  that  by  aid  of  machinerr 
a  pair  of  boots  can  now  be  cut  out,  furnished  with  soles, 
and  finished  off  in  an  hour.  Each  of  these  machines 
employs  three  pair  of  haiivL — a  machinist  and  two  fitter .. 
'fhe  cutters  shape  the  shoe  out  of  the  leather,  whicli 
passes  to  others  to  close  the  seams,  then  comes  thela  .ting, 
or  tacking  of  the  upper-leather  to  the  insole,  the  sewing 
in  of  the  welt,  the  stitching  to  this  welt  of  the  outer 
or  top  sole,  the  building  or  sewing  down  ot  tire  heel, 
the  setting  or  taking  off,  as  it  is  termed,  the  paring 
round  the  quarters  and  across  the  top  of  the  vamp,  and 
lastl)  the  binding.  In  the  boot  trade,  clickers  or  cutter . 
arc  required  to  cut  the  leather  of  the  vamps  and  leg ; ;  boot- 
closers,  who  are  the  best  paid  operatives,  for  closing  the>e 
vamps,  &c.,  bootmen  for  the  sole  work,  and  others 
for  the  hc'cls.  No  doubt  the  introduction  of  machiner) 
has  interfered  considerably  with  hand  labour,  especiall) 
in  cloth  and  soft  leather  topped  boots  for  ladiea’  wear 
ior  a  few  years  ago,  many  young  girls  in  the  villages 
n)und  Norwich  were  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  liveli¬ 
hood  by  work  which  wa .  given  out.  to  them  weekly  at 
the  city  warehouses  and  done  at  their  own  hornet.  Such 
employment  is  now  not  so  readiil)  met  with,  the  tendency 
of  the  trade  being  towards'  machine  work  in  large 
factories.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that  upward;  of 
6,coo  hands,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  and  about 
the  city  of  Norwich,  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes  -,  and  taking  the 
production,  as  we  are  on  good  authority  informed  to  be 
the  case,  at  I2,003  dozen  pair  weekly,  and  the  aveivige 
price  of  each  dozen  pair  at  40s.,  there  is  a  weekly  sum 
of 24,000,  or  1, 200 ,000  yearly,  to  be  shared  by 
masters  and  journeymen  from  one  single  industry  in 
one  single  city,  and  with  every  prospect  of  continued 
increase. 
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THE  EN 


2Ci). — \Valki\o  Tv>ILKTS. 


1 1  no  easy  task  to  alcsoribc  the  fashions  of  the 
pi\s*nr  i!ay.  'I'hcre  is  so  miuh  variety  in  them  that  to 
mention  them  all  is  next  to  impossible,  while  to  select 
I  hoice  of  models  is  difficult  also,  as  one  can  hardly 
^ay  whii  h  are  the  most  ii  hi  mode.  One  modiste  will 
show  you  oiic  set  of  patterns,  and  another  a  set  perfectly 


different,  each  insisting  upon  it  that  h,er  own  models  are 
the  only  genuine — the  \  ery  last  anil  most  fashionable, 
liy  addressing  oneself  to  none  but  first-rate  houses, 
however,  one  is  sure  to  get  the  best  information  as  to 
the  fashions  really  most  in  vogue,  or  about  to  be  so,  in 
le grande  monde.  Nor  have  we  failed  to  do  this,  so  as  to 
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he  able  to  give  the  latest  tidings  of  La  Moilcxo  our  fair  hold  them  in  the  har/!,  but  not  quite  so  large  on  the 
leaders.  head,  for  it  then  appea  s  that  they  are  very  much  higher 

The  question  of  bonnets  is  still  that  which  is  the  than  they  are  wdde.  b  it  let  us  describe  a  few  shapes, 
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mo't  disputed  in  the  fashion  department.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  now,  that  our  chapeaux  are  to  be  larger 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  \Try  much  larger, 
indeed,  some  of  the  new  models  are  to  look  at  when  you 


There  is  the  l8;^0  bonnet,  so  called  from  a  reminiscence 
of  that  period.  'I'here  is  a  large,  rounded  passe,  or  front 
border,  lowered  just  in  front,  but  raised  afterwards  into 
a  diadem  shape  ;  then  comes  a  somewhat  square  crown. 
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anJ  a  small  curtain.  The  whole  bonnet,  however,  does 
not  entirely  cover  the  head,  and  this  curtain  comes  ahi<e 
the  low  drooping  chignon,  or  rather  cdfo^an.  One  ol 
the  bonnets  oi  tliis  de-cription  that  we  took  note  of  was 
of  black  embroidered  tulle  arranged  in  light  bouillons. 
The  diadem  is  formed  ol  loops  ot  lilac  grosgrain  ribbon, 
and  a  border  of  black  lace,  both  placed  upwards  ;  ju  .t 
;.t  the  back  of  the  d'adem,  and  on  the  left  side,  there  is 
a  pretty  aigrette  of  lilac  blossoms,  lilac  and  white,  with 
green  foliage.  The  curtain  disappears  under  a  square 
lace  lappet.  There  are  strings  of  lilac  grosgrain  ribbon, 
and  lappets  of  black  lace  to  tie  loosely  over  them. 

Another  bonnet  of  much  the  same  shape,  but  with 
a  rounder  crown  and  smaller  Hat  border,  is  of  Belgian 
‘traw.  The  border  is  divided  from  the  crown  by  a 
torsade  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon,  and  just  on  the  top 
of  the  chapeau  there  is  a  beautiful  red  poppy,  with  buds, 
foliage,  and  sprays  of  plantain  falling  at  the  hack ;  from 
under  thi .  pretty  bouquet  a  large  curled  black  feather 
ialls  over  the  h.air.  There  is  a  very  small  waved  straw 
curtain  at  the  back.  Th/is  bonnet  looks  very  high  when 
placed  on  the  he.rd.  There  are  black  ribbon  strings  and 
black  lace  lappets,  both  simply  tied  in  front. 

Again,  another  bonnet  of  black  spotted  tulle,  with  a 
Hat  border  and  rather  square  crown,  is  trimmed  in  front 
with  black  lace  and  with  smooth  dark  green  and  black 
cock’s  fo.uher:,  had  quite  Hat  across  the  border  ;  on  one 
side  there  is  a  moss  rose  with  its  buds  and  foliage ;  in 
the  centre  a  bow  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon,  with  loops 
placed  upwards,  and  very  long  lappets  falling  at  the 
back.  ]  .ace  lappets  are  tied  in  front. 

On  this  bonnet  the  tulle  is  gathered  in  small  bouillons, 
but  on  another  style  of  bonnet,  called  chapeau  Lady 
ilenricttc,  which  has  a  large  border  and  rounded  crown, 
the  tulle  is  stretched  quite  plain  over  the  shape  of  the 
bonnet.  This  model  has  a  sort  of  under-part,  or  cap, 
con:  istlng  of  a  double  ruche  of  bhack  lace,  and  a  lace 
border  forms  a  curt-tin  at  the  back.  The/ar.rj-<'of  the  bonnet 
is  covered  with  a  thick  wreath  of  golden  yellow  butter- 
cup  >,  among  which  there  are  a  few  black  tulips  with 
vellow  centres.  A  trailing  spray  of  the  same  Howe:.'; 
droops  at  the  ;  ide. 

A  torsade  of  black  satin  ribbon  goes  round  the  crow-', 
and  is  lini.hed  oH'in  long  ends  behind.  There  are  al  ) 
the  inevitable  lace  lappets  which  complete  all  the  new- 
bonnet  a 

Black  tulle  and  lace  and  black  ribbon  arc  extremely 
fashionable  this  spring  for  bonnets,  and  are  frequently 
enlivened  by  pink  or  red  flowers.  Roses  and  poppies 
me  the  f.nourltc  blossoms.  But  white  and  greeni.-h 
(lowers  are  also  in  great  \  ogue.  'i'he  greenish  ro  e,  very 
pretty  an  d  delicate,  though  not  \  erv  natur.il,  to  be  r.ure, 
i,;  called  the  ro  c  (liipo:i!.  'I’his  is  a  comiiliment  to  th.e 
ti  /,.'  v.h.o,  in  his  rile  of  Bir'-i'ir/,  is 

dre,  sed  in  a  ligh.t  green  co  tume.  Not  only  roses,  but 
sprays  of  lilac,  lilies  of  the  valley,  narcissus,  and  other 
blossoms  are  produced  of  this  white  colour, 

w  hich  i .  conddered  extremely  i!:s!h:p:ic,  and  quite  the 
't'Mv.atiA  of  the  sca'^on. 

Some  of  the  crepe  de  chine  bonnets  are  also  extremely 
elegant,  but  they  require  the  hand  of  a  skilful  Vr/c, 
"or  they  arc  apt  to  look  heavy  and  cumbersome  wlien 


not  treated  with  much  art  and  Ic^^redfiu.vii.  The  whole 
effect  of  a  crepe  de  chine  bonnet  chiefly  consists  in  the 
making-up  of  the  bow-,  w-hich  should  be  large,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  light  and  graceful,  '"i'nis  bow-  is  placed  either  i'l 
the  centre  or  at  the  side  of  the  bonnet. 

A  bonnet  of  pearl-grey  crepe  de  chine,  which  more 
particularly  took  our  fancy,  formed  a  fluted  diadem  in 
front ;  the  centre  part  was  occupied  by  a  bunch  of  deli¬ 
cate  white  and  greenish  lilies  of  the  valley — w.vq-/.'c/  veni':; 
the  bow  was  placed  at  the  side,  and  seemed  tiie  work  of 
fairy  fingers ;  its  unequal  ends  w’crc  edged  with  crimped 
silk  f  ringe,  and  lappets  to  correspond  were  fa;.tened  in 
front. 

The  new-  straw-  bonnets — so  much  resembling  hats, 
of  which  we  spoke  last  month — are  also  very  fashion¬ 
able,  and  arc  preferred  to  other  models  by  young  ladies. 
Oneof  the  prettiest  modelsof  the  sort  is  the  Bourdonnaise, 
much  resembling  in  shape  the  Pamela  of  former  days. 
This  is  very  elegant  in  rice  straw,  with  torsade  and  :  tring-; 
of  light  blue  velvet,  and  one  large  Capoul  rose  s’o-r/.r, 
with  its  buds  and  foliage  placed  on  the  top. 

The  Imperatrice  diadem  is  also  still  much  worn  it  is, 
however,  much  higher  than  it  was  in  the  winter.  'Phis 
style  of  bonnet  is  the  most  becoming  to  ladies  who  wear 
their  hair  arranged  very  high  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  diadem  bonnet  is  placed  just  ii»  front,  leaving  the 
thick  plaits  or  curls  of  the  large  drooping  chignon  quite 
uncovered,  only  the  long  lappets  or  large  bow-  of  ribbon 
falling  over  it.  The  diadem  is  formed  of  high  lace  Hutings 
with  (lowers,  and  perhaps  a  curled  feather  on  one  side. 
The  diadem  is  full  four  inches  high  above  the  forehead. 

Hats  are  also  very  high.  Some  of  the  new  models 
of  w’hite  straw  are  simply  trimmed  with  a  torsade  of 
crepe  de  chine,  and  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  placed  (  n 
the  top,  rather  at  the  back.  Sprays  of  lilac  are  fashion¬ 
able  just  now  as  flowers  of  the  season,  but  the  favouriie 
blossom  is  ever  the  rose,  whether  pink,  crim  on.  or 

iMthough  the  chignon  pr^prement  (lit  is  quite  roue  out 
of  fashion,  the  coiffures  of  the  day  are  more  elaborate 
than  ever,  though  the  tw  plus  iilivu  of  the  coiffeur’s  art 
i  i  to  make  them  appear  quite  loose  and  uegU^c.  'I'he 
hair  is  raised  in  wa\  es  and  bandeaux  in  front,  then,  from 
the  top  of  the  head,  it  is  arranged  in  curls  of  ilifl'ereiit 
lengths,  or  else  in  two  large  rouleaux,  divided  in  ti.e 
middle  by  a  pl.ait,  or,  what  is  still  a  newer  style,  in  louse 
braids  forming  a  catogan  in  the  neck.  'I'his  catogan  is 
tied  w-ith  a  large  bow  of  black  or  coloured  grosgrain 
ribbon. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  all  fashionable  ribbons  are  of 
thick  faille  or  grosgrain  silk,  not  taffetas,  or  som-etimes 
of  satin,  though  the  latter  is  not  so  much  employed  tor 
summer.  'I'he  faille  ribbon  is  rather  dull,  but  look  , 
and  indeed  is,  rich  and  good.  Rather  narrow  ribbons 
of  this  kind  are  mostly  U'.ed  for  trimming  bonnets. 

Before  leaving  the  bonnet  department  we  irnist  lir-t 
say  a  word  about  the  new  voilettes.  'fhere  are  \ariou,i 
patterns,  but  the  most  fa-ihionable  seems  to  be  that 
which  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  fichu  ;  it  i-.  placed  over 
the  bonnet  so  that  one  point  hangs  in  front  and  two  at 
the  back. 

All  the  new  voilettes,  be  they  square  or  pointed,  are 
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much  larger  than  those  of  last  year.  The  small  masque 
voilettes  are  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  we  need  not 
regret  them,  tor  truly  nothing  eon  11  be  more  unbecom¬ 
ing  than  that  same  masque,  which,  coming  clown  just 
Ik'Iow  the  nose,  prcxhu  c'd  a  most  unbecoming  black  line 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  lady. 

But  the  new  spring  costumes  now  claim  our  attention. 
'I  hey  aie  still  the  costume  c.mAct,  Init  the  pattern  of 
dress  and  mantle  is  chinged.  d'here  are  but  tew  cjf 
the  tight-litting  casaques  to  be  seen  in  the  new  models. 
The  mantle  is  most  trequently  a  very  short  paletot, 
either  loose  or  half-litting.  And  then  there  is  the 
mantelet  a  ckale,  which  is  a  modirication  of  the  Metter- 
nich.  'Fhis  mantelet  torms  shawl  points  both  in  trout 
and  at  the  back  -,  it  is  tastened  to  the  waist  by  a  band, 
like  the  Metternich,  the  side  pieces  forming  wide  open 
--Icevcs. 

.Among  the  prettiest  costumes  complets  of  the  season 
we  notice  one  of  verv  silky  mohair,  of  a  so!t  fawn 
colour.  I'irst  skirt,  trimmed  with  a  deep  Hounee,  edged 
with  strips  of  chestnut  velvet.  Second  skirt,  forming 
panier,  with  vehet  strips  and  crimped  silk  fringe  to 
match,  and  mantle  a  clu/Ie,  also  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner. 

And  another  of  light  grey  toile-de-soie,  composed  of 
two  skirts  and  a  short  paletot,  or  rather  Icxjse  jacket, 
open  at  the  back  almost  all  the  way  down,  and  also  slit 
open  under  the  arms.  This  was  entirely  trimmed  with 
very  narrow  flutings  of  the  material,  and  crossway 
bands,  piped  with  faille  silk  of  the  same  shade  of  colour. 

When  the  paletots  arc  half-fitting  they  have  prettily 
cut-out  basques  -,  in  some  models  the  back  part  is 
lastened  down  by  a  band  at  the  waist,  while  the  fronts 
are  loose ;  in  others  it  is  the  reverse  :  the  back  is  hxjse, 
and  the  fronts  are  tightened  under  a  band.  Of  the 
latter  the  Don  Juan  is  erne  of  the  most  elegant ;  it  forms 
a  loose  jacket  behind,  and  simulates  a  waistcoat  with 
long  basques  in  front. 

'I'he  first  skirt  rfl/A  v;*.’ — just  touching  the  ground — is 
that  most  generally  adopted  for  the  comp.ete  costume  ; 
the  second,  very  short,  forming  the  full  panier  tournurc 
behind  and  open  in  front,  is  made  quite  apart  from  it, 
and  may.  in  some  cases,  be  exchanged  at  pleasure  for  a 
train-shaped  tunic  to  be  worn  indoors.  'I'his  is  often 
done  in  the  case  of  silk  dresses,  which  thus  answer  two 
purposes — that  of  a  walking  costume  and  that  of  an 
indoor  reception  dress.  'I'he  bodice  is  made  open  in 
front  It  chtilcy  or  with  rovers,  square,  or  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart. 

White  bodices  are  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  unless  it 
be  to  wear  under  a  loose  jacket  open  in  front  ;  but  the 
white  bodice  with  coloured  skirt  is  not  considered  at  all 
the  thing  now.  Our  skill  is  all  expended  upon 

chemisettes,  plastrons,  ruffles,  and  jabots,  to  wear  with 
the  open  bodices.  Delicate  tulle  bouillons  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  insertions  and  lace,  or  finclv  pleated  clear  muslin, 
with  embroidery,  and  just  the  tinie:t  edging  of  Valen- 
ciennc";,  these  are  varied  so  as  to  make  up  the  most 
charming  finish  to  a  lady’s  toilet. 

Very  pretty  also  are  the  muslin  fichus  tiimmed  with 
embroidery  and  lace,  which  are  wo;n  with  low  dresses. 
It  is  not  tlie  Marie  Antoinette  lichu,  but  tlte  lichu  d  li 
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paysatme,  with  full  folds,  the  ends  just  meeting  on  the 
bosom,  not  crossed  at  the  waist. 

I'ichus  similar  to  the  dress  are  also  made,  and  kxjk 
well  for  young  ladies,  and  for  all,  indeed,  who  possess 
a  slight,  neat  figure,  but  they  will  not  do  for  ladies  gifted 
with  too  large  a  share  of  embonpoint. 

'I'he  courses  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  are  ever  the 
occasion  of  the  greatest  display  of  new  spring  toilets, 
and  thi-y  have  been  remarkably  brilliant  this  year  so  far, 
while  those  at  the  commencement  of  May  are  expected 
to  be  still  more  numerously  attended  by  the  elite  of  ele¬ 
gant  Parisians. 

'I'hanks  to  Mdlle.  Marie  Bataillon,  a  favourite 
of  our  bctiu-monile,  we  ha\e  had  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the 
dres;,es  which  are  being  prepared  for  the  approaching 
races. 

One  tasteful  costume  is  of  aurore-coloured  poult-de- 
soie  ;  the  skirt  just  sweeps  the  ground,  and  is  trimmed 
with  thick  pinked-out  ruches.  yV  deep  gathered  flounce, 
headed  by  one  similar  ruche,  forms  a  second  skirt,  or 
rather  a  rounded  apron,  in  front,  and  two  large  sash 
lappets  behind.  The  bodice  is  made  jacket  fashion, 
with  rounded  basques  in  front  and  a  square  basque  at 
the  back,  slit  open  in  the  middle,  with  loops  of  the 
material  showing  through  the  slit.  The  sleeves  are  in 
the  pagoda  style,  and  are  finished  off  with  a  flounce  and 
ruche. 

Another  is  of  almond-green  faille  silk.  The  lir.st 
skirt  is  tiimmed  with  two  deep  flutings  which  come  up 
higher  in  front  than  behind,  and  are  divided  by  cros..- 
cut  bands  of  the  same  material.  The  second  skirt  is  of 
crepe  de  chine  of  the  same  shade  of  green  ;  it  is  arranged 
in  graceful  draperies  d  chdle,  and  trimmed  with  very 
handsome  silk  fringe.  Ov'er  the  silk  bodice  there  is  a 
drapery  of  crepe  de  chine  edged  with  fringe,  and  the 
loose  Oiiental  sleeves  show  over  under-sleeves  of  silk  like 
the  drccis. 

But  the  most  elegant  costume  we  have  seen  is  of  rose- 
coloured  grosgrain  silk,  with  skirf  trimmed  with  five 
peony  ruches  of  the  same  mateiial,  and  above  this  a 
tunic  of  crepe  de  chine  of  the  same  colour,  trimmed  with 
a  crape  ruche  and  a  flounce  of  deep  Valenciennes  lace. 
The  Ixjdice,  of  rose-coloured  silk,  is  high  at  the  back, 
but  cut  low  and  square  in  front,  and  edged  with  a 
pinked-out  ruche,  'fhis  lovely  dress,  truly  fit  for  a 
bride,  is  completed  by  a  mantelet  of  crepe  de  chine, 
forming  a  shawl  at  the  back,  and  square  lappets  in  front, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  loops  of  rose- 
coloured  ribbon.  There  are  wide  Oriental  sleeves,  but 
the  mantle  would  be  more  youthful-looking  if  worn 
without  sleeves,  as  such  models  sometimes  are. 

Crepe  de  chine  is,  as  we  prophesied  it  would  be,  quite 
le  succes  de  la  saison.  And  as  the  genuine  article  is  e>;- 
tremely  expensive,  it  is,  of  course,  imitated  in  various 
ways.  Some  of  the  imitations  are  very  good.  Crepe 
de  chine  is  soft,  glossy,  and  of  the  most  lovely  shades  of 
rose-colour,  violine,  pale  green,  and  blue,  aurore,  light 
fawn,  and  rrench  grey.  It  looks  extremely  well  over 
an  un  ler-dress  of  silk,  and  we  may  as  well  say,  cn passant, 
that  .'tny  light-coloured  evening  silk  dress  may  be  used 
for  such  an  under-dress,  after  it  is  a  little  too  m  ’.h 
defraichie  to  be  worn  by  itself. 
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The  crepe  de  laine  is  made  up  into  a  double  skirt 
and  mantelet,  but  would  not  lo<.)k  well  as  a  paletot.  It 
is  trimmed  with  pinked-out  ruches  and  with  narrow 
crimped  fringe  of  a  corresponding  shade  of  colour, 


balls  of  cut  jet  for  ephigks  to  wear  in  the  hair,  with  car- 
drops  and  oval  locket  or  cross  to  match.  Balls  or  knot  - 
of  cut  jet  are  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  trimming 
of  bonnets.  Sometimes  these  jet  ornaments  are  studded 
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2 1 1 . — Walking  Toili  ts. 

and  although  less  beautiful,  of  course,  than  the  real  with  small  pearls  or  seed  diamonds,  which,  of  course, 
crepe  de  chine,  it  really  forms  extremely  tasteful  toilets.  \ery  much  enhance  their  value. 

Although  jet  is  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  as  a  trimming,  I'or  mourning,  ornaments  and  crosses  of  carved 
:t  is  now  in  great  favour  for  ornaments,  such  as  large  black  wood  are  preferred  to  jet. 
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'I'he  spring  toilets  are  chr.rming.  The  crepe  de  chine 
is  the  order  ot  the  day  and  evening ;  not  only  are 
walking  costumes  and  bonnets  made  of  it,  but  tunics 
for  ball  toilets  and  pouHs  for  coiffures.  'I'he  real  crepe 


a  new  fabric.  La  Crepeline,  though  much  cheaper,  can 
replace  with  advantage  the  crepe  de  chine.  This  crepe¬ 
line  will  be  largely  used  this  season  for  tunics  and  upper- 
skirts.  This  stuff  is  soft  and  silky  ;  it  falls  admirably 


212. — Little  Girls’* Dresses,  Ladies’  Bodices,  &c. 


well,  and  lends  itself  gracefully  to  all  the  whims  of 
fashion.  On  returning  to  the  stripes,  the  spots,  and  the 
thousand  lines,  the  most  cf arming  spring  toilets  are 
made  of  them  ;  the  shades  are  suitable  for  young  ladies 
and  little  girls.  The  dark  shades  represented  by  La 


de  chine  is  very  flexible,  thick,  and  not  easily  creased. 
Lhe  Malle  des  Indes  (Passage  Verdeau,  24  to  26, 
Paris)  is  in  possession  of  a  splendid  collection  of  all 
shades,  the  sweetest  of  novelties.  Besides  this  real  crepe 
de  chine  the  Malle  des  Indes  have  registered  the  title  of 
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of  green  ribbon ;  a  rose  and  aigrette  at  the  sides.  Neck¬ 
lace  of  blonde,  fastened  by  a  band  of  satin. 

CosTL’Mi:  I'OR  A  Little  Cirl  between  8  and 
9  Years  Old,  composed  of  two  skirts,  the  first 
trimmed  witli  two  narrow  pleated  flounces  and  blue 
velvet ;  the  second  skirt  trimmed  to  match,  and  looped 
up  on  each  side.  Paletot  of  white  cashmere,  square 
behind,  open  in  front,  and  page  sleeves  trimmed  with 
blue  velvet.  The  bodice  of  this  costume  is  low  and 
cut  square,  with  very  short  sleeves,  showing  a  chemi¬ 
sette  and  under-sleeves  of  white  muslin.  Straw  hat 


Malle  des  Indes  on  a  large  scale  arc  designed  for  ladies 
of  a  certain  age.  The  unbleached  foulard  trimmed 
with  velvet  or  Valenciennes  lace  makes  dresses  of  ex¬ 
quisite  distinction.  In  fact,  the  shades  in  plain  and 
twilled  foulard  are  indebted  to  La  Malle  des  Indes,  as 
there  is  not  a  colour  that  docs  not  give  forth  its  splendour. 
For  travelling  toilets  this  tissue  is  preferable  to  the 
Toussor  silk,  as  each  time  it  is  cleaned  it  looks  equal  in 
brilliancy  to  new.  La  Malle  des  Indes  forwards  post 
free  their  samples,  and  executes  orders  on  the  shortest 
notice. 


Walking  Toilets. 


with  turned-up  brim,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  a  feathci 
aigrette. 

Travelling  Toilet  (<■«  chdle  vigogne), — The  skirt, 
Ilavannah-colourcd  silk,  trimmed  with  three  pleatecl 
flounces  surmounted  by  a  marquise  ruche.  The  second 
skirt,  at  vigogne  vicuna,  is  simply  very  long  behind  and 
open  in  points  ;  these  points  arc  looped  up  and  crossed 
on  the  hips.  Bodice  with  short  basque  in  front  and 
behind,  and  a  scarf  placed  from  the  hip  to  the  shoulder. 
Coat  sleeves,  fluted  collarette,  and  cuff's.  Felt  hat  of  a 
new  shape,  the  same  shade  as  the  tunic,  trimmed  witla 
bows  of  ribbon,  an  aigrette,  and  steel  buckle. 


description  of  our  coloured  fashion  plate. 

Town  Toilet  of  Green  Mohair. — The  skirt  is 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce,  headed  with 
violet  satin  edged  with  black  lace,  and  sewn  together  at 
equal  distances.  Tunic  long  at  the  sides,  forming  ..n 
apron  in  front,  and  looped  up  behind  ;  it  forms  two  light 
poufFs,  and  is  trimmed  with  violet  satin  edged  with  lace. 
Bodice  open  in  front  ii  la  chdle,  large  bow  at  the  waist¬ 
band  simulating  postillion  basque  behind,  long  flowing 
sleeves.  Under-sleeves  and  collarette  of  muslin,  trimmed 
with  V.denciennes  lace.  Fanchon  bonnet  with  diadem 
composed  of  coqu'dle  of  blonde,  ornamented  with  loops 
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of  green  ribbon ;  a  rose  and  aigrette  at  the  sides.  Neck¬ 
lace  of  blonde,  fastened  by  a  band  of  satin. 

CoSTL'MK  rOR  A  I.ITTLE  CiRL  BETWEEN  8  AND 

9  Years  Old,  composed  of  two  skirts,  the  first 
trimmed  with  two  narrow  pleated  flounces  and  blue 
velvet ;  the  second  skirt  trimmed  to  match,  and  looped 
up  on  each  side.  Paletot  of  white  cashmere,  square 
behind,  open  in  front,  and  page  sleeves  trimmed  with 
blue  velvet.  The  bodice  of  this  costume  is  low  and 
cut  square,  with  very  short  sleeves,  showing  a  chemi¬ 
sette  and  under-sleeves  of  white  muslin.  Straw  hat 


Malle  des  Indes  on  a  large  scale  are  designed  for  ladies 
of  a  certain  age.  The  unbleached  foulard  trimmed 
with  velvet  or  Valenciennes  lace  makes  dresses  of  ex¬ 
quisite  distinction.  In  fact,  the  shades  in  plain  and 
twilled  foulard  are  indebted  to  La  Malle  des  Indes,  as 
there  is  not  a  colour  that  docs  not  give  forth  its  splendour. 
For  travelling  toilets  this  tissue  is  preferable  to  the 
Tonssor  silk,  as  each  time  it  is  cleaned  it  looks  equal  in 
brilliancy  to  new.  La  Malle  des  Indes  forwards  post 
free  their  samples,  and  executes  orders  on  the  shortest 
notice. 


Walking  Toilets. 


with  turned-up  brim,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  a  feather 
aigrette. 

Travelling  Toilet  (<■«  chdle  vigegue), — The  skirt, 
Ilavannah-coloured  silk,  trimmed  with  three  pleated 
flounces  surmounted  by  a  marquise  ruche.  The  second 
skirt,  en  vigogne  vicuna,  is  simply  very  long  behind  and 
open  in  points  ;  these  points  arc  looped  up  and  crossed 
on  the  hips.  Bodice  with  short  basque  in  front  and 
behind,  and  a  scarf  placed  from  the  hip  to  the  shoulder. 
Coat  sleeves,  fluted  collarette,  and  cuffs.  Felt  hat  of  a 
new  shape,  the  same  shade  as  the  tunic,  trimmed  witli 
bows  of  ribbon,  an  aigrette,  and  steel  buckle. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Town  Toilet  of  Green  Mohair. — The  skirt  is 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce,  headed  with 
violet  satin  edged  with  black  lace,  and  sewn  together  at 
equal  distances.  Tunic  long  at  the  sides,  forming  ..n 
apron  in  front,  and  looped  up  behind  ;  it  forms  two  light 
poufTs,  and  is  trimmed  with  violet  satin  edged  with  lace. 
Bodice  open  in  front  a  la  chdle,  large  bow  at  the  waist¬ 
band  simulating  postillion  basque  Ix'hind,  long  flowing 
sleeves.  Under-sleeves  and  collarette  of  muslin,  trimmed 
with  V.  lenciennes  lace.  Fanchon  bonnet  with  diadem 
composed  of  coquille  of  blonde,  ornamented  with  loops 
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OESCKIPTIO.M  OF  OUR  COLOURCO  iiONNE T  PLATE. 

1,  Bonnet  of  white  tulle  forming  a  dia.fem,  with 
double  (luted  border  and  band  of  green  satin,  white 
feathers  placed  at  the  back,  and  a  bunch  of  cherries  at 
the  side.  Necklace  of  lace  and  satin. 

2.  Medici  ,  to^uet  cap  of  pleated  tulle,  trimmed  with 
a  double  pleating  of  lace  round  the  brim.  A  white 
feather  forming  an  aigrette  above  two  white  (lowers 
with  foliage  complete-,  the  trimming. 

5.  .Straw  hat  turned  up  on  one  side  and  trimmed  with 
straw  lace.  A  bunch  of  wh.eat  and  (ield  (lowers. 

Fanchon  bonnet  of  black  bouillonne  tulle  and  lace, 
wltii  a  bouillonne  of  white  tulle  between.  Rose  at  the 
side  above  the  chignon. 

V  Bonnet  of  pleated  tulle  in  the  Marie  Stuart  shape, 
with  lace  diadem  and  a  double  crown  of  bluebottle 
(lowers.  A  white  feather  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
bonnet,  and  veil  (lowing  over  the  chignon. 

6.  J.ouis  XVI.  poutf’  bonnet  of  embroidered  blonde, 
with  bunch  of  May  roses  ;  a  blonde  scarf  is  brought  in 
front  and  fastened  with  roses. 

7.  Round  hat  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  ears  of 
corn  and  a  bunch  of  Held  (lowers. 

».  Ty  rolese  hat  of  straw,  trimmed  with  loops  of 
ribbon.  A  gauze  veil  to  match,  and  ears  of  corn. 

y.  I'anchon  bonnet  of  straw,  with  draped  tulle  for  a 


diadem,  and  necklace  fastened  at  the  left  si  !e  with  a 
straw  buckle.  A  rose,  wheat,  and  a  garland  of  foliage 
adorn  this  stylish  bonnet. 

nESCRIPTION’  OF  OUR  COLOUREO  PATTERN’, 
n\CK  OK  C  11  Alii. 

Materials  :  rjf  canvas  ;  i  shehi  of  pinh  -zvoo! ;  \  sLcin  of 
'•a.'htlc  ;  3  slcins  of  li  fjt  drah  ;  3  sk.his  2iid  sL a  le  ;  4  skeats  ^rd 
shade  ;  C)  sleins  Iri^ht  scarlet ;  2  skeins  of  dai  k  red ;  4  skeins  of 
yelloav  ;  IC  of  ^reen  :  24  skdns  of  Hack  for  the  "rounding. 

'I'ho  e  of  our  lady  subscribers  who  have  worked  the 
pattern  for  the  scat  of  this  chair  given  in  oar  January 
number,  will  be  glad  to  receive  this  complement  of  the 
chair,  being  the  pattern  for  the  back,  and  perhaps  those 
who  have  not  begun  it  may  now  be  induced  to  do  so, 
judging  at  once  of  the  beauty  of  the  chair  when  complete. 

'Fhe  chair  is  one  in  the  style  of  the  Rehaissance,  and 
should  be  mounted  with  wood  painted  white.  It  is  now 
the  fashion  to  have  a  number  of  chairs  of  different 
sh.ipe  and  style  in  a  salon,  the  more  varied  the  seats  the 
better,  and  those  in  tapisserie  never  were  more  fashion¬ 
able  than  they  arc  now. 

Madame  Goubaud,  Hcnrictta-strcct,  Covent- 
garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for  3s.  .^d.; 
commencing  pattern,  is.  extra-,  postage,  3d.  Yellow 
and  white  in  filoselle  6d.  e.xtra. 


MR.  EDMUND  PHELPS. 


\E\EUED  servant  of  the  public,  Mr.  Samuel 
Phelps,  has  sustained  a  severe  bereavement,  and 
the  public  a  loss,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Phelps  on  the  and  of  April  last.  Few  playgoers  of  the 
present  day  but  will  remember  with  regretful  feelings  the 
impersonations  of  young  Edmund  Phelps,  who  for  several 
seasons  creditably  maintained  the  position  of  leading 
jinenile  tragedian  and  comedian  at  Drury  l.ane  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Chatterton. 

Edmund  Phelps  had  not  reached  his  majority  when 
he  made  his  first  appearance  nearly  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
November  of  i860,  as  Ulric  in  Lord  Byron’s  tragedy 
of  lEertier  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  of  which  his  father 
and  Mr.  Greenwood  were,  at  that  time,  joint  proprietors. 
The  newspaper  critics  spoke  favourably  of  the  young 
dHjutant,  as  also  of  his  second  histrionic  essay,  which 
was  in  the  arduous  part  of  Leonardo  Gonzago  in 
Sheridan  Knowles’  fine  play  of  The  Wife.  He  con¬ 
tinued  at  Sadler’s  Wells  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  Mr.  Phelps’  joint  management  there,  gaining 
an  increasing  reputation  by  the  careful  performance  of 
juvenile  characters,  Orlando  in  As  Ton  Like  It,  Bas- 
sanio  in  the  Merchant  of  Tenice,  for  instance.  His 
distinct  elocution  was  peculiarly  acceptable  in  the 
delivery  of  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  as  was  manifest 
during  the  period  of  his  performance  in  four  successive 
seasons  at  Drury  Lane,  when  he  played  a  round  of 
characters,  chielly  Shakspearean,  including  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Salisbury  in  King  John,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Laertes  in  Hamlet.  His  reading  of 


these  parts  would  not  have  disgraced  an  experienced 
elocutionist.  His  manner  was  natural  and  unatFected — 
in  fact,  unstagey.  He  looked  and  moved  “  a  gentleman,” 
and  could  play  the  part  of  one  to  perfection,  a  rare 
qualification  in  an  actor. 

In  the  higher  walks  of  comedy,  Edmund  Phelps  gave 
indications  of  talent  which  only  wanted  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  mellow  into  a  superior  order.  .Vs  instances 
may  be  mentioned  his  Lord  'Frinket  in  The  Jealous  Wife, 
in  which  he  impersonated  to  the  life  the  nonchalant  and 
profligate  beau  of  a  century  ago  Charles  Surface, 
Colonel  Lambert  in  The  Hypocrite,  and  Tom  ShutBeton 
in  John  Bull. 

'Fhe  part,  however,  which  brought  him  the  greatest 
fame  was  his  original  one  of  Faust,  the  hero  in  Bayle 
Bernard’s  adaptation  of  Goethe’s  poem,  in  which  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  October 
of  1866,  and  performed  in  it  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
two  seasons. 

Recently  he  has  been  sustaining  at  Sadler’s  Wells  (the 
theatre  where  his  rising  genius  was  first  fostered  and 
encouraged),  a  repertoire  ot  leading  parts.  At  the  close 
of  his  engagement  there,  late  in  March,  he  accompanied 
Miss  Marriott  on  a  professional  tour  in  the  North,  and 
it  was  while  starring  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh, 
that  his  health,  which  had  always  been  \ery  delicate, 
finally  gave  way  w  hile  taking  a  walk  he  was  seized 
with  spasm  of  the  heart,  and  died  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  Edmund  Phelps  was  married  to  Miss  Hudspeth, 
known  principally  as  an  actress  in  the  soubrette  line.  He 
leaves  four  children. 


THE  EXGLISHIVOMJ.VS  DOMESTIC  MAGJZINL 


As  will  be  observed  by  our  readers,  lace  is  largely 
employed  for  trimmings  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  for 
dress  and  mantle  trimming.  The  full  rulfle  has  deserted 
the  heads  ot  our  tlcgantes,  it  is  true,  but  only  descended 


wear  a  great  deal  of  it.  Lace-making  implies  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  ot  leisure  to  study,  acs^uire,  and  apply 
the  art,  and  leisure  is  exactly  what  poor  folks  do  not 
possess,  and  tor  these  lace-making  and  lace-wearing  is 


2 1 4. — Toilets  tor  the  Races. 


to  the  waist  at  hirthest,  where  a  ruffle  ot  another  mode 
partially  covers  and  conceals  the  little  hand.  Point  lace 
work  is  answer.ible  for  the  rapid  adoption  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  costly  fabric,  for  ladies  who  work  a  little  lace 


a  forbidden  pleasure.  The  costly  productions  of  the 
Renaissance  age  are  so  well  matched  by  the  adroit 
workers  of  the  19th  centurv,  even  beginners  in  the 
work  may  produce  handsome  lace  by  carefully  studying 


215. — Visiting  and  Walking  Toilets. 


Madame  Goiibaud’s  Point  Lace  Booh  is  uniform  with 
the  six  other  volumes  upon  Needlework  issued  bv  her 
— the  Crochet,  Tatting,  Embroidery,  Knitting  and  Net¬ 
ting,  Monograms,  and  Guipure. 


Miiy  I,  1870  ] 


run  EXGLISU WOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  M1GA7ANE. 


the  stitches  and  applying  them  to  the  right  style  of  lace. 
Madame  (Joubaud’s  Point  Lace  Book  (price  one  shilling) 
gives  exact  and  accurate  explanation  of  most  of  the 
stitches  used,  as  well  as  admirable  designs  for  working 


worked  in  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Slippers  uf  quilted  satin,  with  the  initials  in  point  lace 
upon  the  front,  make  a  pretty  wedding  or  birthday 
present  to  a  lady. 


various  insertions,  lappets,  collars,  squares,  and  for  the 
initials  for  handkerchiefs  'Ehese  letters  are  also  used 
upon  te.a-cosies,  cigar-cases,  what-nots,  bed-pockets, 
and  other  articles — in  short,  wherever  an  initial  may  be 
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SPINNINGS  I  N  'r  O  W  N. 

*■  SIj;  s:;L'keth  wool  and  flax,  and  workatli  willinglv  with  her  hands.”  “  Slve  layeth  Iier  liands  to  tlie  siilndlc, 
and  her  hands  I'.old  tlie  dlstalf.” — Proveibs  xxxi.  i  3,  ly. 


PLRIIAPS  because  I  am  so  passionately  fond  of 
needlcworlv  of  all  kinds — because  to  me  it  is  a 
“  dear  delitrht  ”  to  “  needle”  at  anything,  from  making 
up  longclotli  to  making  lace,  from  driving  my  glorious 
sewing-machine  to  shulning  the  bobbins  on  my  lace 
pilk)w — I  do  not  greatly  esteem  women  who  cannot 
work  well,  and  who  take  no  delight  in  th.c  work  “  ol 
their  hands.” 

Heartily  do  I  symp.uhise  with  those  overworked 
mothers  who  find  all  pleasantness  “  crowded  out  ”  t): 
their  lives  by  the  e\er-accumulating  piles  ot  work  to  be 
got  through  by  one  pair  of  hands — work  that  proves 
the  poet’s  words  are  true  indeed: — 

“  Dy  tlip  cares  of  yestorJay 
Dacli  to-day  is  licavicr  made, 

'fill  at  lcii.;tli  the  liarJcii  :n''  ivs 
(ii\  atir  tliaa  our  strt’iii.'tli  CiV.i  bear, 
lli  avy  a;  tbc  uciubt  of  dn".im3 
I’lis-iii;;  on  us  cvcrywLcro” 

women  to  wb.om  a  change  of  season  brings  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  work  and  increased  discomfort,  for  these  the 
sewing-machine  is  the  only  help,  and  I  cannot  believe 
but  that  almost  every  woman  in  a  position  to  be  thus 
o\  erburdened  can  manage  either  to  procure  a  Willcox 
and  Gibbs  upon  the  gradual  payment  system,  or  a  l  ittle 
Wanzer  Lockstitch  four-guinea  machine.  Either  of  these 
excellent  machines  will  relieve  the  overworn  worker  oh 
the  bulk  of  her  toil,  and  change  the  trouble  into  a  real 
pleasure.  INIy  happiest  times  are  the  moments  I  pass  in 
working  for  my  little  ones  and  household,  and  in  doing 
my  various  pretty  little  fancy  works. 

The  fancy  works  of  the  agh  are  indeed  tempting,  and 
those  ladies  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  who,  comme 
iini,  are  fond  of  new  and  pretty  work,  should  visit  the 
magas'ui  of  Mesdames  I.e  Boutillicr,  1 2  Oxford-street. 
Jmprimu,  of  course,  is  point  lace  work,  and  here  I 
observed  the  various  styles  in  which  this  work  is  done. 
The  very  fine  light  laect  braid  is  here  shown  in  per¬ 
fection,  with  the  fairy-like  lace  stitches  to  match  ;  then 
the  Louis  XIII.  patterns,  the  Renaissance  fxrolls  and 
flowing  curves,  are  shown  worked  in  wider  lacet,  and 
enriched  by  point  lace  cords  and  by  old  point  stitches, 
hlcchlin  wheels,  &c.  The  boxes  containing  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  this  fashionable  work  are  very  useful ;  they 
are  pretty,  and  contain  thread,  lacet  braid,  point  lace 
cords,  and  every  necessary  ;  the  prices  vary  from  2s.  6d. 
upwards,  according  to  the  size  of  the  box  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  material. 

'I'he  liretonne  w’ork  rivals  the  pohit  lace  in  Eivour  ;  it 
is  worked  in  beautifully  fine  silk  upon  cashmere,  merino, 
or  kid.  It  is  worked  in  a  kind  of  point  russe  stitch  and 
raised  eml  nnderv,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
'i'he  design  1  are  traced  in  black  upon  coloured 
grounds,  and  look  like  fine  black  lace.  'I’he  Bretonne 
w'ork  is  Used  fur  sofa  cushions,  slij-'pers,  sachets, 
smoking-caps,  and  many  other  purposes  the  sachets 


for  gloves  and  handkerchiefs  are  of  satin  of  various 
colours,  upon  which,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  the 
Bretonne  work  looks  beautiful.  'Elte  groups  o:  flowers 
are  partlv  begun,  and  the  work  is  both  intitiugly  easy 
and  quivicly  executed.  It  is  tl.e  mode  to  cover  plioto- 
graphic  albums  with  this  work,  as  well  as  handsome  or 
anticpie  volumes.  These  covers  are  of  cashmere  or 
satin,  ornamented  in  the  Bretonne  work.  'I’he  needle¬ 
work  is  also  used  for  writing-pad  covers,  and  is  made 
up  into  a  variety  of  pretty  and  useful  aiticles. 

llandscreens  of  guipure  lace,  mounted  upon  satin  and 
bamboo  framed,  Cluny  couvrettes  and  guipure  lace  anti¬ 
macassars,  reticella  squares  mounted  on  coloured  satin, 
are  among  the  beautiful  collection  of  fine  needlework  to 
be  seen  at  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier’s.  Every  possible 
material  for  work  is  kept  here,  as  well  as  the  fashionable 
spinning-wheel  which,  brought  into  favour  by  Her 
Majesty,  is  giving  employment  to  matrons  as  well  as 
spinsters.  “  Spinning  ”  is  so  much  in  my  line  as  Silkworm 
that  I  feel  specially  bound  to  assist  in  introducing  the 
ancient  and  revived  art  which  gave  the  name  of  spinster 
to  maiden  ladies. 

The  old  method  of  spinning  cotton  into  thread  w'as  to 
attach  a  bunch  of  the  corded  fibre  to  the  end  of  a  forked 
stick,  called  a  distafF,  which  w'as  held  under  the  left  arm. 
With  the  right-hand  forefinger  and  thumb  the  cotton 
was  drawn  out  and  twisted,  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
yarn  being  regulated  only  by  the  delicacy  of  the  touch 
as  it  passed  through  the  fingers.  The  thread  was  wound 
upon  a  stick  called  a  spindle  as  often  as  sufFicient  length 
was  twisted  for  this  to  reach  the  ground.  Such  was  the 
practice  of  “spinsters”  before  the  spinning-wlicel  was 
introduced  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  Vlll.  'I’he  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  was,  however,  used  in  India  long  before, 
and  I  have  a  faint  idea  of  having  seen  a  picture  of  one 
of  these  wheels  as  used  in  Egypt  in  olden  days,  but  can¬ 
not  give  chapter  and  verse  for  it.  In  the  spinning- 
wheel  the  spindle  was  made  itself  to  give  the  twist  as  it 
also  wound  up  the  thread,  being  ma.de  to  revolve  rapidly, 
as  with  the  right  hand  a  large  wheel  was  sent  round 
that  carried  by  a  cord  or  belt  the  spindle  with  greatly 
increased  velocity.  To  a  projecting  hook  at  the  end  of 
this  the  thread  was  attached,  and  passed  thence  to  the 
bunch  of  cotton  held  upon  the  distaff  in  the  left  hand  of 
the  operator.  'Ehe  modern  spinning-wheel  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  has  a  foot  action  attached.  Spinning  lessons 
are  given  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  and  full  instructions 
in  the  entire  work. 

Pillow  lace  making  is  now  a  fashionable  work  in 
conjunction  with  point  lace.  'I'hose  who  really  enjoy 
making  lace  will  be  delighted  to  add  pillow  lace  making 
to  their  other  accomplishments.  'Ehe  demand  for  pillow 
lace  arose  from  the  want  felt  by  ladies  of  making  “their 
own  braid,”  and  so  producing  a  piece  of  lace  entirely  the 
work  of  their  own  hands.  But  this  braid  or  lacet  making 
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has  lc\l  to  other  results.  Pillow  lace  stitches  are  learneil, 
and  the  fair  workers  are  now  able  to  work  the  outline 
of  their  lace,  the  groundwork,  and  the  “  fillings,”  or  “led 
works,”  without  employing  any  needle  but  the  ncedlc- 
pln  for  the  joinings.  Those  who  have  learned  the  pillow 
lace  stitches  can  use  ready-made  braid  and  fill  in  with 
pillow  made  stitche;,  can  ground  in  clear  I5ru.>iels  [find 
I'ltiir)  instead  of  working  bars,  and  can  use  two  or  three 
sizes  of  this  .  litch  to  imitate  the  real  laces.  On  the 
pillow,  too,  we  can  make  the  lovely  lloniton  sprays. 
These  sprays  are  connected  by  “  purlings,”  and  then 
the  lace  is  called  I  loniton  guipure,  the  connecting  threads 
being  technically  called  spans,  or  passings.  Another  mode 
of  uniting  the  sprays  iiito  one  piece  is  by  being  sewn  on 
machine-made  net — this  is  called  lloniton  appliciue. 

lloniton  lace  was  formerly  sewn  upon  bobbin  net,  as 
the  pillow-made  net  was  termed,  but  machine-made  net 
was  introduced  into  the  trade  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
for  the  time  considcr.ibly  injured  the  workers,  lloniton 
lace  is  made  by  pricking  a  pattern  upon  parchment  or 
thick  paper,  which  is  fastened  upon  a  cushion  called  a 
pillow  ;  this  pillow  is  either  oblong  or  round,  and  is  of 
very  homely  materials,  being  made  of  canvas,  stulfed 
with  cl'iopped  straw,  and  covered  with  coarse  green  baize. 
Attached  to  this  are  the  bobbins,  or  “  sticks,”  as  they  arc 
called  in  Devonshire  ;  upon  these  the  thread  is  wound, 
and  with  these  the  work  is  done.  Lace  pins  arc  inserted 
as  the  pattern  progresses  in  the  pricked  holes. 

The  stitches  of  pillow  lace  are  extremely  easy,  but 
require  one  or  two  lessons  to  be  properly  learned.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one,  however  clever  at  needlework, 
could  find  out  “whole”  stitch  or  “  half  stitch,”  while 
“  led-works  ”  would  defy  the  deftest  fingers  without  a 
hint  or  two  from  a  clever  teacher.  Such  a  teacher  1 
am  able  to  introduce  in  Mrs.  Ivlitchell,  a  Devonshire 
worker,  whose  address  I  add  to  save  trouble  to  my 
readers — Counter  26]?,  Long  Dean-street  Room,  Soho 
llazaar,  Soho-square,  W.  I  can  speak  from  experience, 
as  1  have  learned  pillow  lace  making  from  her  -,  it  is  such 
pre  ty,  e.isy,  pleasant  work,  I  am  charmed  with  it,  and 
I  an  recommend  both  work  and  teacher  most  highly. 
The  lessons  cost  qs.  6d.  per  hour  -,  the  pillow  5s.  6d. ; 
bobbin;  and  thread  at  very  moderate  prices.  INIrs 
i'ditcb.ell  attends  ladies  at  their  own  houses,  or  will  give 
a  lesson  ;it  the  bazaar.  'I'he  slight  expense  attending 
this  elegant  work  is  a  gre.at  recommendation  for  us,  for 
really  the  first  pair  of  sleeves  one  makes,  or  the  first 
square  trimming  for  a  bodice,  will  repay  the  cost  of  the 
entire  “  stock  in  trade.” 

I  may  mejition  that  Mrs.  Mitchell  transfers  every  kind 
of  Lnglish  and  foreign  lace,  and  sells  lloniton  laces  and 
1  loniton  sprays.  These  dear  little  sprays  arc  sold  from 
one  penny  each,  according  to  the  size. 

lllack  lace  can  also  be  made  on  the  pillow,  and  is 
worked  with  two  or  three  sizes  of  very  fine  black  silk. 
Black  lace  requires  far  greater  care  than  white  lace,  and 
also  a  ciM)l,  dry  hand,  for  any  warmth  in  the  touch  de¬ 
stroys  the  gloss  and  alters  the  colour. 

from  l.ice  to  knitting,  of  course,  or  we  should  not 
be  a  la  inuL'. 

Knitting  silk  stockings  is  not  enough  work  for  our 
readers,  who  eagerly  ask  for  particulars  of  knitting- 


machines  ;  these  arc  not  as  well  known  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  when  we  think  of  their  importance  in  a  hoase- 
hold  where  boys  and  girls’  socks  and  stockings  are 
always  wearing  out. 

There  arc  several  knitting-machines.  I  have  ahead) 
mentioned  the  Lamb  and  the  Climax,  and  have  since  seen 
two  others — the  1  linckley  family  knitting-machine,  which 
knits  with  a  single  eye-pointed  needle,  and  the  Bridge¬ 
port.  The  machine  can  be  used  on  a  table  by  hand,  and 
does  not  require  any  screw  or  clamp,  and  it  can  be  attached 
to  any  common  sewing-machine  table.  It  works  up  and 
down  in  rows  upon  a  number-scale,  and  a  stitch  can  be 
taken  in  or  added  in  a  moment ;  an  index  also,  which 
is  sclf-adju  ting,  marks  the  number  of  rows  worked,  so 
that  all  counting  is  avoided.  I'hc  Hinckley  knits  upon 
the  same  principle  as  that  used  for  loom-made  stockings, 
open,  and  tlie  seams  are  easily  closed  with  an  ordinary 
crochet-hook.  The  stocking  is  narrowed  accurately,  all 
the  takes  in  being  done  exactly  as  in  hand-knitting,  and 
the  toe  and  heel  completed  without  removing  the  work 
at  a  rate  of  500  to  2,oco  stitches  a  minute.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  and  cannot  be  got  out  of  order  with 
common  care,  it  will  knit  any  yarn,  and  will  make 
stockings,  socks,  garter;,  braces  (button-holed  complete), 
gloves,  mittens,  caps,  petticoats,  drawers,  shawlg  com¬ 
forters,  sofa  and  cr.idle  blankets,  cuffs,  and  circular  lamp- 
mats.  In  fact,  it  is  an  invaluable  companion  to  the 
sewing-machine. 

It  may  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Singer  and  Co.,  Cheap- 
side.  1  forgot  to  say  that  the  Hinckley  winds  its  own 
wool,  yarn,  or  silk. 

The  Bridgeport  machine  is  another  knitting-machine 
worked  by  treadle  alone — is  much  like  a  sewing- 
machine.  This  also  reels  and  spools  the  yarn  while 
knitting,  so  there  is  no  time  lost  in  preparing  the  material. 
'I'he  Bridgeport  knits  silk  and  linen  thread,  worsted, 
woollen  or  cotton  yarn.  It  will  knit  fancy  stitches,  as 
well  as  every  variety  of  undershirts,  drawers,  shawls, 
wrappers,  hoods,  jackets,  cloaks,  sontags,  comforters, 
mats,  rugs,  tidies,  curtains,  gloves,  mittens,  and  fringes. 
The  narrowing  and  widening  is  effected  by  unhooking 
and  taking  out  or  by  adding  two  of  the  needle-hooks 
(I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  correct  term),  which  ia 
easily  done. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  working  the  Bridge¬ 
port  machine,  but  have  worked  very  successfully  on  the 
l.amb,  the  Hinckley,  and  the  Climax.  Some  delay  in 
the  delivering  of  this  useful  little  machine  has  occurred, 
and  the  Wanzer  Mtrchine  Company  request  me  to  state 
their  regret  at  being  so  long  in  executing  orders  for  the 
Climax. 

Black  silk  dresses  are  always  in  fashion,  because  there 
is  hardly  a  nicer  material  for  quiet,  stylish  dress. 
Indeed,  many  ladies  would  buy  silks  of  no  other  hue, 
if  the  wear  of  ordinary  black  silks  is  not  so  inferior  to 
the  durability  of  coloured  silks.  The  bl.’.ck  silks  of 
hlessrs.  Jolly  and  Co.,  of  INIilsom-strect,  Bath,  form  an 
l'iOnoui.able  exception  to  the  rule  of  wearing  badly,  for 
they  are  most  durable  as  well  as  most  beautiful  :  the 
wear  is  guaranteed  by  these  noted  manufacturers.  These 
admirable  silks  are  exceedingly  rich  in  appearance,  of 
fine  even  texture  and  deep  black  colour  -,  the  edge  is  of 
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”rccn  nnd  wliirc,  diviJcJ  by  a  fine  black  line.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  that  laoies  may  distinL>iiish  Messrs.  Jolly  and 
Co.’s  silks  from  those  of  other  and  less  noted  manufac¬ 
turers.  Ia)ur  qualities  were  shown  me  at  prices  rangin'^ 
from  jjs.  the  dress.  Ail  of  these  ct  ince  the  came 
attention  in  the  manufacture,  though  the  quality  of  the 
.'ilk  \aries.  My  readers  cannot  do  better  than  have  an 
crutdoor  costume  of  hlessrs.  Jolly  and  Co.’s  black  silk, 
with  an  indoor  bodice  and  basques  of  the  same  material, 
trimmed  with  point  lace  for  evening  wear. 

'I'he  topic  of  dresses  and  costumes  brings  me  to  the 
wonderful  poplins  of  Messrs.  Tinckler  and  Inglis.  'I'he 
Iri^h  poplin  history  is  very  curious,  and  I  wish  space 
and  the  Lditor  would  allow  me  to  enter  into  particulars, 
but  as  this  would  fill  many  page.s  1  must  content  m\  self 
(and  if  possible  my  readers)  by  describing  the  vivid 
colours  and  delicious  shades  of  this  beautifully  soft,  un- 
crushable  material.  Of  course  the  delicate  capoul  is 
not  wanting,  or  the  Neapolitan  violet,  the  scabiosa,  or 
the  nasturtium  shade,  under  which  colour  all  the  soft 
rose  and  salmon  colours  may  be  named  ;  the  favourite 
French  grey,  the  new  unfading  blue,  and  the  apricot 
shades.  'Fhe  licli  black  Irish  poplin  is  used  in  Paris'  for 
mantles,  and  is  coming  into  favour  here.  Charming 
CO  rumes  are  made  of  two  shades  of  Irish  poplin,  and 
point  lace  aprons  look  most  fascinating  when  placed  upon 
this  fabric,  which  possesses  the  great  merit  of  cheapness 
and  durability. 

A  third  material  of  silken  texture  for  dresses  I  ob- 
scr\ed  at  Peter  Robinson’s,  of  l)xford-strcet.  'Phis 
well-known  hou'e  has  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  a 
French  manufacturer  at  a  aery  low  rate,  because  the 
'ilks,  which  are  chiefly  self  colours,  are  last  season’s. 
'Fhe  quality  of  the  bc.st  silks  is  excellent ;  they  are  of 
all  colours,  plain  and  corded,  and  in  lower  qualities 

•  tripes,  checks,  and  what  are  called  electric  stripes — 

shades  off  into  the  next.  'Fhe  prices  vary  from 
cheap  silks  at  J^qs.  6d.  the  dress  to  7^-  guineas,  and  silks 
by  the  yard  only  i  is.  6d.  Besides  these,  Mr  Robinson 
has  200  jiieces  of  plain  silk,  all  colour.s,  under  four 
shillings  per  yard.  'Fhe  richlv-embroidered  dresses, 
white  and  black,  upon  contrasting  grounds,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  are  worked  in  rich  raised  embroidery  ;  of 
course  these  robes  are  destined  for  evening  dress  only. 

'Fuming  from  rich  and  coaly  fabiics  to  everyday  but 
not  le  ts  useful  costumes,  I  have  a  variety  of  materials  to 
direct  attention  to.  I  have  visited  a  house  new  to  me — 
th.’.t  of  Mr.  (Jeorge  Burge  s,  of  1^7,  Oxford-street — 
w  here  I  was  shown  so  large  a  variety  of  fabrics  that  I 
.an  ree.llv  puzzled  where  to  begin  a  description. 

I'irst,  mu^lin-.  beautifully  printed  in  fast  colours  on 
line  clear  grounds.  'Fhe  printing  of  these  and  of  the 
prints,  camlu  ic -,  and  piques  I  shall  pre  cntly  describe,  is 

•  lone  b\  Roechlin  fi\irs,  of  Paris.  'Fhe'^e  muslins  are 
very  artistic  in  de  F,n  ;  p.ir  c.vtvr.y^.V,  three  or  four  narrow 

trij  e.  ;  on  the  intervening  space  between  the  bands  of 

tripe-,  is  a  wid  e  line  of  delicate  fern  s  and  gra  ;ses,  wreaths 
of  tin v  grace;  ul  (lowers  the  elFect  i  ■  indescribably  charm¬ 
ing  and  Ire.^h.  'I'his  pattern  is  in  all  colours  at  one  hilling 
per  card  !  An.jther  wa .  natural- coloured  pelargoniums,  a 
third  Ru-.  .ian  violets,  a  fourth  jasmine.  I  could  go  on 
for  an  endless  list,  but  the  satinne',  or  “  i'rou-Frou” 


dresses,  ilemand  some  explanation.  These  are  of  satin 
wasshing  cloth  of  every  colour,  and  these  bright  and 
beautiful  sliades  are  fast,  and  will  wash  admirably  in  a 
careful  laundry.  'Fhe  appearance  of  “  Ih-ou-Frou  ”  is 
like  satin,  and  being  made  of  self  shades  has  the  effect 
of  a  rich  material.  In  |xtrticular,  the  mauve,  grey,  and 
violet  shades  are  to  be  commended  ;  the  green  will  suit 
young  and  pretty  girls,  and  matrons  will  find  soft  and 
sober  shades  that  will  make  them  charming  and  suitable 
dresses. 

The  camlets,  alpacas,  China  grass  (resembling  French 
silk,  and  washing  equally  well),  Indian  flax  cloth,  basket 
cloth,  and  stuffs  are  a  few  among  the  varied  materials 
for  spring  and  summer  dresses  prepared  by  Mr.  Burgess. 
I  noticed  not  only  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  these 
materials,  but  the  tasteful  colours  and  clear  and  artistic 
pattern  of  the  printed  goods,  as  cambrics,  piques,  and 
muslins  and  printed  satinnes.  ( )f  these  materials  the 
basket  cloth  is  well  suited  for  boys’  knickcrbockcr  suits, 
as  it  wears  well,  is  cool,  strong,  and  very  pretty  in 
appearance.  I'or  costume  dresses,  I  advise  either  the 
“  Frou-l'rou  ”  or  camlet  at  present ;  later  in  the  season, 
the  China  grass  or  the  coloured  alpacas,  and  of  course 
muslins.  “  The  Fashions  ”  give  every  information  ii|''on 
ladies’  dress,  and  I  refer  them  to  those  pages  for  infor¬ 
mation.  hir.  Burgess  sends  out  large  books  of  patterns 
of  all  these  materials  post  free. 

The  new  veil-pins  are  made  in  Abyssinian  gold  by 
hlessrs.  L.  and  A.  I’vke  ;  they  are  sold  singly  or  in 
pairs,  when  they  can  also  be  used  for  attaching  coiffures. 
'Fhe  new  crosses  of  this  gold  are  pretty ;  they  are  of 
Greek  and  Maltese  design.  'Fhe  new  lockets  are  of 
five  kinds  the  large  flat  locket,  which  forms  a  pendant 
with  (I  e  i  in  rai:  ed  letters,  i-;  very  handsome.  'I'he  price 
is  9s.  'Fhe  Dic-t!  I'ous  garde  locket  has  the  lettering  in 
colours  and  raised  enamel  the  horseshoe  locket  has 
raised  horseshoes  of  pearl  and  dark  blue  enamel  crossing 
each  other;  a  fourth  of  cable  pattern,  and  a  fifth  of 
plain  gold  with  raised  and  chased  design  forming  an 
oval.  All  these  will  contain  two  portraits.  'Fhe  prices 
range  from  3s.  to  qs. 

'I'he  win  i  n  iiano  has  lUtnicted  the  notice  of  ladies, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  cible  to  ti‘11  them  all  about 
it.  The  W'liite  Hand  consists  of  a  white  glass  bottle  in 
the  form  of  a  lady’s  hand,  and  is  in  appearance  not  unlike 
a  jxiper-weight.  'I'he  contents  of  this  bottle,  which 
looks  very  nice  upon  the  toilet-table,  are  pink  in  colour, 
and  intended  to  be  applied  to  rendering  the  hands  j.oft, 
white,  and  delicate.  Dr.  Ilassall’s  opinion  of  this 
cosmetic  has  been  submitted  to  me,  and  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  favour  of  it.  Those  who  sufi'er  with  red 
hands  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  IMessrs.  I.illian 
and  Co’s,  preparation  the  address  i^  ij.  Castle-street, 
llolborn,  F.C.  The  White  Hand  maybe  use  1  with 
perfect  safety,  as  it  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
skin. 

I  \  i:  ited  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay  this  month  to  see  the  pretty 
cambric  dre-.se;  which  are  adverti  ed  at  I  ^s.  9d.  'Fliis 
house  must  not  be  mi  staken  by  ladies  for  the  rpeat 
mourning  warehoU'  C  of  Mes-  ra.  Jav,  of  Regent-street. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Jaj’s  establishment  is  dev  oted  to  outfitting 
alone  ;  the  address  is  259,  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street, 
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'Phcrc  I  notcJ  dear,  dainty  robes  for  infints,  charming 
pelisses,  and  irresistible  costumes  for  little  trots  of  chil¬ 
dren.  For  ladies,  every  kind  of  embroidered  pique  and 
cambric  muslin  dresses,  as  well  as  every  article  of  under¬ 
linen.  'Fhe  morning  dresses  at  1  gs.  9d.  are  remarkably 
chL'ap  ;  they  arc  of  printed  cwmbric.  The  pique  dresses 
are  embroidered  in  tambour  stitch.  Beside  these  I  saw 
the  morning  bodices,  for  which  Mrs.  S.  Jay  is  so  noted. 
'Fhesc  arc  of  various  kinds.  Of  white  cambric  with 
[lands  of  coloured  cambric  stitched  upon  them  ;  these 
are  very  becoming  to  stout  figures  then  the  pretty 
mousse  jackets  before  described,  and  the  new  foulanl 
silk  bodices  which  have  just  arrived  from  Paris.  All 
these  are  useful  for  morning  toilets — indeed,  many  of  the 
richly-trimmed  bodices  may  be  worn  at  the  theatre  or 
for  home  dinners. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  replying  to  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  sewing-machines  will  be  to  refer  my 
readers  to  a  Sewing  blachine  Depot,  that  of  S.  Smith 
and  Co.,  of  Charles-strect,  Soho-square,  W.  Here  may 
be  seen  and  worked  twenty-eight  hand  and  treadle 
machines.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  most  noted 
lockstitch  machines.  Messrs.  Smith  sell  machines  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  makers,  and  will  exchange  any 
machine  sold  bv  them  for  another  within  a  month  after 
purchasing,  without  charge  for  use.  At  this  depot  a 
lady  can  inspect  the  various  machines,  and  select  that 
which  is  best  suited  for  her  home  work. 

IMessrs.  Coats’  cotton  ha>  been  already  mentioned 
here  ;  the  last  novelty  is  in  the  pretty  box  of  sizes 
arranged  to  suit  hou  ehold  work.  As  I  have  before 
stated,  the  sewing  cottons  of  Messrs.  Coats  arc  beauti¬ 
fully  even,  and  may  be  used  to  the  last  inch. 

'Fhis  subject  of  cottons  brings  me  to  that  of  thread, 
and  especially  point  lace  thread.  Messrs.  Walter  Fvans, 
of  Derby,  h.ivc  greatly  improved  their  always  excelletit 
thre.id.  They  now  manutacture  specially  for  point  lace 
work,  and  can  supply  both  white  and  black  thread  for 
lace-making.  Fine  b'ack  lace  is  very  handsome  whcii 
well  worked,  and  I  believe  that  ladies  who  master  making 
their  own  braid  on  the  pillow  will  very  speedily  work 
black  lace  in  preference  to  white,  though,  as  my  readers 
know,  hhu'h  silk  is  used  for  bk.ck  lace  by  manufacturers. 

I  may  also  direct  attention  to  their  very  fine  cotton 
tlireads  tor  Iloniton  laces,  to  their  very  fine  t.Uting 
cotton,  knitting  and  netting  cotton;,  and  yarns.  'Fhe 
line  soft  quality  of  Messrs.  Walter  Fvans  and  Co.’s 
knitting  cotton  renders  it  pectiliarly  useful  to  machine 
knitters.  There  is  hardly  a  kind  of  thread  or  cotton 
that  is  not  made  by  this  noted  firm. 

For  coiffures  there  are  not  many  startling  novelties, 
but  the  coiffure  a  Li  mule  is  \ery  quiet  and  ladylike. 

I  generally  look  in  at  p.Ir.  Douglas’s,  of  New  Bond- 
street,  once  during  my  peregrinations  about  town,  to  see, 
if  1  do  not  write  about,  the  new  modes.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  overcome  the  little  difficulty  respecting  the  fiont  of 
the  very  high  coiffures,  which  always  seem  to  want  a 
bow,  a  flower,  or  some  kind  of  finish.  JMr.  Douglas 
adds  to  his  newe.t  coiffures  a  plait  of  hair  which  crosses 
th.e  front,  and  can  be  laid  fl.it  or  placed,  as  a  coronet 
upon  the  extreme  front  of  the  head.  'Fhese  plaits  are 
sold  separately,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  almost  every  style 


of  chignon.  The  now  brushes  and  the  new  hair-wash, 
which  renders  the  hair  soft,  supple,  and  glossy,  are  the 
vrai  luxe  of  hairdressing. 

The  crepe  de  chine  dresses  of  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent- 
street  (the  great  mourning  house),  are  really  exquisite: 
1  will  describe  two.  The  most  beautiful  is  composed 
of  a  violet  poult-de-.soie  skirt,  with  flounce  and  heading 
of  richly-embroidered  net  to  imitate  lace ;  then  comes  a 
double  band  of  crepe  de  chine,  over  flutings  of  violet 
silk.  'Fhe  bodice  and  upper-skirt  of  crepe  de  chine, 
richly  embriiidered  in  raised  satin  stitch  embroidery,  is 
raised  and  draped  into  wonderfully  graceful  folds.  A 
rich  fringe  fini-^hes  the  outline  of  the  silk  embroidery. 
'Fhe  bodice  is  eu  eleule,  with  corresponding  raised  em¬ 
broidery.  Another  rich  toilette  is  for  morning  use  only. 
It  consists  of  two  shade;  of  colour,  violet  and  grey  ;  the 
front  is  trimmed  with  a  wi  le  jabot  of  point  duchesse 
lace  from  the  neck  to  the  hem  of  the  dress,  the  front 
being  of  violet  silk,  the  back  of  grey-,  this  grey  joins 
the  violet  at  the  side,  where  it  is  trimmed  with  revers  of 
the  same  lace.  'Fhe  back  has  a  curious  bow  and  train 
of  violet  silk  floating  over  the  grey  silk,  or  attached  at 
will  to  a  concealed  button  which  raises  the  train  from 
the  ground. 

Crepe  de  chine  is  very  beautiful  in  white  or  in  soft 
colours,  but  it  is  truly  elegant  in  black.  Messrs.  Jay 
have  arranged  some  lovely  ilemi-deuil  robes  upon  the  best 
I’arisian  models  created  by  the  noted  Worth.  Ladies 
whose  taste  is  indisputable  have  mentioned  to  me  that 
Worth’s  style  in  many  instances  did  not  please  them, 
although  they  had  met  in  French  society  ladies  whose 
toilettes  by  this  arti-it  were  irreproachable.  'Fhe  riddle 
is  easily  solved.  Three  styles  of  dress  are  prepared  by 
the  noted  modistes  of  Paris  :  the  first,  in  exquisite  taste, 
for  I'rench  ladies,  who  will  not  wear  anvthing  that  docs 
not  become  them  -,  the  second,  for  Americans,  a  showy, 
extremely  costly  style-,  and  a  third,  a  mixture  of  both 
the  first  and  second  stvlc;,  for  Fnglish  ladies,  who,  on 
dit,  will  weir  ansthing  bought  in  Paris  !  To  avoid  thi. 
it  is  well  for  ladies  to  buy  the  robes  of  Worth,  of  Emile 
Pingot,and  others,  of  those  good  London  houses  which 
receive  these  novelties  every  month,  for  not  only  will  they 
reap  the  advant.tge  of  an  ex  pcricnccd  taste  in  the  selection , 
but  aLo  the  robe  or  mantle  is  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than 
it  can  be  bought  of  the  French  houses.  Messrs.  Ja\ 
possess  special  advantages  on  account  of  the  extent  o*^ 
their  business.  'Fhe  contrast  between  their  prices  and 
those  of  the  French  houses  is  very  conspicuous.  I 
have  before  noticed  the  wonderfully  cheap  mu;lins  or 
Messrs.  Jay,  one  .shilling  per  yard.  'Fhese  dresses  are 
of  tine  clear  muslin  ;  the  designs  are  arri,-.tic.  A  more 
expensive  kind  of  muslin  is  so  beaurifully  printed  as  to 
look  lilce  a  painting  of  flag-leave.;  and  glorious  orchid 
blossoms.  'Fhe.e  beautiful  dresses  may  be  obtained 
h.crc  in  all  colours.  'I'hc  new  black  striped  muslin, 
which  is  two  shillings  per  yard,  i;  excellent  for  those 
who  have  to  pass  the  hut  summer  moriths  in  mourning. 
'Fhese  cool,  lady-like  dresses  m;i\  be  ironed  over  and 
over  again,  and  will  look  well  t.e  tire  l.;-t.  I  must 
return  to  the  subjert  of  the  now  mantles  in  my  next 
letter,  as  space  permits  me  alone  to  ■  ign  myself 

'Fhe  Silkworm. 
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DESCRIPTION  Ol'  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


oM.  Tins  dross  is  tri'.niniMl  nmnd  tlip  bottom  witli  n  flouiico,  odj.  d 
with  VaU'iu'iomios  laoi’,  and  Iicadid  with  imisliu  insortion.  Tuiii<’ 
roundi'd  in  front  and  Just  covorinpr  tin;  llimncc.  headed  with  insertions 
anil  )iarrow  tneks  that  simulate  an  aiirou.  The  tiinie  is  sinijily  edjred 
with  a  ilonne;'  and  insertion.  Low  Iwaliee,  pleated  in  froi\t  with 
tlonnee,  fonniti"  hraees,  whieh  meets  that  of  the  tunie.  Pulled  sleeves. 
Waistband  and  sash  of  bine  riblMin. 

3.  Piebn  collar  of  Valeneii'imes  and  point  d’Aiu.deterre,  fastened 
at  the  bottom  by  a  velvet  Ixiw. 

4.  ?dnslin  sleeve  to  niatidi  the  above  collar. 

5.  White  muslin  bodiee,  with  a  band  eianjiosed  of  "uipnre  insertion, 
and  iHle:ed  with  laee  on  each  sid  '.  is  arr.ni^ed  rn  rJnUc.  Sleeves  fnllitl 
into  a  band  of  insertion  at  the  wrist  with  rutiles  falling  over  lie 
hanils. 

(>.  .\nother  Inxliee  of  white  nainsook,  trimme<l  with  insertion  an 
laee:  IMedieis  collarette  behind,  and  revers  in  front :  a  btiw  of  ribbin 
orieiments  the  Ixettom  of  rovers.  Two  rovers  crossing:  each  other 
form  the  entf  of  sleeves. 

2:5.  Wm.ium.  Toii-tit'. 

I. —  Dn  ss  of  maro  m  moleiir  ;ind  11  ;hl  bavannah  silk.  The  skert 
is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  tlnss'  lloiineis,  two  silk  om  s,  and  th<' 
inidille  one  maroon  mohair :  tie'  top  ll.mnee  is  scalloped  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  button  in  laieh  point.  Plain  IxKliee  of  mohair  under 
a  tunie  of  havannah  silk.  Tlds  tunic  is  K<-allo]Ksl  all  round,  open  in 
front,  rounded  at  each  side,  ai;  I  hxejH'd  u]>  in  the  middle  of  the  buck. 
Deep  s(”.\lloped  cull'  of  silk  on  the  plain  mohair  sleeves.  Honnet  of 
ere]>e  de  ebine.  hav:mn:di.  anil  maroon,  adorned  with  a  tuft  of 
feathers  of  Inith  shades.  .Marofiu  p;irasol. 

z. — Costume  of  foulard.  The  under-skirt  ismade  of  violet  and  white 
strik'd  and  trimmed  with  two  eniss-eut  Inuuls.  I'pjier-sklrt  ol 
ereiM’line.  the  same  shade  of  violet  as  the  stripe;  this  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  llounce  bouillonne  and  Hutisl  headinpr.  Ihxliee  of  strijK'd 
foulanl,  with  iilain  pointed  basipie  in  front ;  the  rovers  and  loii" 
banpinpr  sh-eves  are  of  ereindine  trimmed  to  match  the  uiijier-skirt. 
The  basqui'  of  bmliee  fonns  a  postillion  behind.  Collarette  of  lluted 
muslin.  Hat  of  Kn;rlish  straw,  bound  with  black  velvet  and  oma- 
menteil  with  bows  of  ribbon,  tlowers,  and  iv  gtiuze  veil  How  ino  behind. 


log. — WAi.Kixa  Tou.ets. 

I.  Coslumc  of  jH'arl-trrey  fouhird.  The  first  skirt  is  trimmed  at 
fill'  bottom  with  a  di.vi>  Hounee  and  a  narrow  one  w  ifh  lluteil  headinir. 
.'seiaind  skirt  o]H'n  and  rounded  iH'hind,  anil  trinmiiHl  with  thri'c 
narrow  arathenal  tlounees.  llodiee  with  basipie  in  front  and  behind  : 
tlu  se  basipies  an'  triumuHl  with  a  narrow  tlonnee.  The  bisliee  is  cut 
s, pi  ire  in  front,  and  i  dp:ed  w  ith  a  tlonnee  turned  upwiirds.  Lon;.' 
liap'o-ki  sleeves,  trimmisl  with  two  narrow  tlounees.  .V  simple  bow 
ornaments  the  lop  ot'  iHsliee  and  waistband.  Clu  niisetteand  uuder- 
sleivis  trlmnn.Hl  with  \'aleneiennes  laei'.  1!  amet  of  erepe  de  ebine. 
the  same  shade  as  the  ei'slume,  ornamented  w  it h  a  tuft  of  feathers 
:  nd  a  frinp'  formintr  a  necklace. 

z.  Costume  of  silk  and  erei'c  de  chine  of  two  colours— bulf  and 
mansm.  The  tirst  skirt  of  bulf  silk,  with  deep  tlonnee,  trimmed  with 
two  row  s  of  maro  m  velvet ;  drajie  of  maroon  creiH'  de  chine,  tiisteiied 
a.  eipial  distances  w  ith  Ixiws  of  marixm  velvet,  tiuteii  headin,:;  of  silk 
botmd  with  maroon  velvet  and  arraiipsl  in  larpre  sc;dlops.  Second 
skirt  liKijieil  U]t  into  a  poutf  behind,  and  trimmed  to  mateh.  lliHliei 
with  hasipte  jilaited  liehind  ;  these  jileats  are  fasti'Ued  at  the  wiiist 
with  bows  of  velvet.  Sleeves  o]un  to  the  ellmw.  and  trimmed  with 
a  tluliii”:  of  silk,  two  rows  of  maroon  velvet  and  Isiws.  lliKliee  a 
littk'  o]ien  in  front,  showinp  a  ple.ited  chemisette,  trimmed  with  laee. 
Hound  hat  to  mateh  the  costume  of  silk  and  ere]H‘  de  chine,  orna- 
nii  ntisl  with  tuft  and  veil  of  crepe  faHin;r  on  the  chiirnon. 

210.— WAI.KIMt  .\\I>  VisITIXG  ToiT.rfs. 

1.  Walkincr  costume.  IVttieoat  of  striped  i)earl-;rrey  and  vioht 
limey  materiid.  Short  skirt  of  jikiin  jH'iirl-^rey.  formin'^  a  jaaiir,  and 
iratheivd  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  liixliee  of  the  same  nruerial 
with  round  p'dnt.  Short  pelerine,  with  lon;r  striped  revers  liillin;; 
on  the  upper-skirl. and  formiiur  butterfly  win;rs  ;  this  jielerine  la-osses 
in  front  and  terminates  in  two  Iona:  frinpt'd  ends  on  e:ieh  side.  (Iny 
hat  with  tuft  of  finthers  at  the  side.  t\'Htteau  parasol  of  pn'ey  silk 
with  violet  sfri])es. 

2.  Visitiii"  toilet.  Dress  of  rt;rht  maroon  poult -de-soie.  Li'i;;r 
train  skirt,  with  wide  ruehe  and  double  headinp  formin"  an  apron 
above  :>  deep  pathert'd  flounce.  I'pper  tunie  skirt  with  larp'  ret  ers 
0:1  each  side,  sttnamnded  w  ith  a  double  pipincr  of  satin  ;  a  w  ide  mar- 
iptise  ruehe  wlp's  the  tunie.  llodiee  with  basque  Ix'hind  trimmed 
with  three  baiuls  of  s:ifin  ;  it  is  open  in  front  d  fti  chutp,  and  trinnmd 
will:  a  ruehe.  Cir.it  .sleeves,  with  ruches  to  eorres]iond.  I’oimet  of 
M:.  k  laee  omamented  with  a  tuft  of  tlowers  ]il:.'ee(l  as  a  diad,  111. 
I’la.in  m:iroon  parasol. 

21 1.— Walk  I  xc  ToriT.T=. 

1.  Dr<  '  jtisf  touehiinr  the  irrotind.  of  orey  >111;.  The  f.r-'l  skirl 
i '  trirmii  d  v.  ith  a  dee]i  hounee.  trinmieil  :it  the  toji  and  bottom  w  ith 
two  flu;in;js  dividtsl  liy  a  maroon  velvet  band.  The  second  skirt 
I'oi-ms  an  iqiron  in  front,  surrounded  with  a  llutinp.  tnaroon  velvet 
1  ;:d.  and  twis'ed  frinare.  This  skirt  is  looped  uj)  in  a  new  style:  it 
:•  sinqily  turned  u])  and  ftsfened  to  the  waistlrmd  by  a  button  ;ind 
trinmieil  like  the  ajiron.  If  .  lie  with  points  in  front  and  a  rotnul 
b.is.p’e  behind.  I’aletot  of  eashniere  the  same  shade  as  the  dres-. 
IrinmicHl  w ith  a  tlutintr  of  silk,  niaris'u  velvet  b:md.  and  a.  twisted 
frinm'.  This  jialetot  is  open  on  eaeh  side.  Sleeves  with  larpe  ri'Vers. 
Hat  of  rice  straw,  trimmed  with  in.iroon  velvet,  a  prey  feather,  :ind 
rose  w  ith  lonp  spr.iy  at  the  side. 

2.  Dress  of  unbleached  twillisl  foulard.  The  skirl  is  tiinnued 
round  the  Iiottom  with  two  fold',  a  pathir.  1  tlonnee,  and  tinted 
hiadinar.  .S'cond  skirt  with  :i)ivon  front  wry  full  and  pather.dat 
the  sides,  and  hxiped  up  on  each  side  the  back  with  ;i  bow  of  satin  : 
it  is  trimmed  to  mateh  the  under-skirt.  I’.iletot  very  ojien  at  the 
hack  and  sidi  s.  trinmud  with  two  folds.  :i  llutinp  and  tlouueo  at  the 
'  ','.om  of  e:ieb  basque.  This  paletot  is  shorter  in  front  than  luhlnd. 
1. op,  n  sleevi  s  trimnitd  to  mateh.  1!  amet  of  crepe  de  ebine. 
‘..■I'miii"  :i  p'  u'.f.  and  adorned  with  tlowers  :ind  trinpe. 

212.  Little  Hiels'  Di:E>sr-.  Lvdies'  IIodicts.  Ac. 

1.  Little  pirl's  dress  of  white  ]ique.  with  a  double  skirt;  the 
v.ndi  r  one  is  braided  with  scarlet  soutache  :  the  upper-skirl  is  cut  in 
dee])  scalloj's.  inlped  with  embroidery  and  braidinp.  Low  square 
bodice  with  braces  and  sleeves  braided  to  unit  eh  the  skirt.  Waist - 
b:md.  with  lonp  ends  of  jiiqiie,  ornamented  w  ith  embroidery  and 
braidinp. 

2.  Dress  of  white  muslin  for  a  little  pirl  lietween  6  and  8  year.s 


2i.t. — Toilets  ron  xnr  R.ace.s. 

1.  Dress  of  iiearl-prev  foulanl ;  the  first  skirt,  just  touehinp  the 
protiud,  is  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  hlack  velvet  and  a  wide 
puipur.' laee  ;  second  skirt  forminp  a  shawl  trimmed  with  two  row> 
of  veil  et  and  p'lii’iure;  the  sides  :ire  turned  back  to  simulate  fever'. 
I'ud  tastened.  to  tlu'  waistband  under  a  larpe  Imwv  conqiosed  of  driMiji- 
ii  p  lo  I’ps  :md  surrounded  with  puipnre.  This  skirt  has  :i  n.und 
:ipron  in  trout  trimmed  to  match.  1‘l.dn  hiph  bodice  with  br.iees  of 
black  velvet  and  truiinire  lace.  Hat  of  lielpian  straw  with  turned- 
up  brim,  trimmed  w  ith  foliape,  a  prey  feather  and  scarf  of  blai !. 
l.iee. 

2.  Camaleux  d.r.  ss  ot  li;ph'  ar.dd.'.rk  preen.  The  under  lrai;i  skir.. 
of  d:irk-pn'en  pouU-de-soie,  is  trimmed  with  a  liplit-preen  p':ith"red 
llounce.  scalloped  at  the  to]i  and  headed  with  a  wide  band  of  dark- 
preeii  satin  and  a  llutiiip  of  lipbt-preen  silk  ;  fhitlnps  of  lipht -preen 
jioult-dc'-soi,‘,  with  a  b  lud  of  siitin  in  the  centre,  are  place.l  ler.plbwi- 
on  the  skirt  at  equal  distances  and  fasU'ued  with  a  satin  bow.  Tunie 
lianier  very  short  and  rounded  in  front,  imil'ed  behind,  and  trimmed 
with  a  satin  b.md,  ruehe.  and  wide  frinpe.  Hodice  s  ptar.'  in  front, 
edped  with  a  ruehe  and  frinp’e  :  a  white  muslin  flehu  is  worn  u;idi.r- 
im.illi.  It  luillonnee  sleeves ;  the  two  boiiillonnees  at  the  t'qi  :i'.'e  of 
u.irk-preeii,  the  other  two  of  lipbt-preen,  and  edped  witli  a  rutile  of 
lae,-.  Ifmnet;  of  lipht-precu  nvpe  de  chine,  ornamented  with  a 
iriuped  se;irf,  tuft  of  llower.s,  dark  preen  feather  and  bow  at  the  sid, . 

213. — Visiting  ast>  Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  lipht  Havnnnah  ponlt-de-soie  with  plaiti  tr.iin  skirt- 
ll  xliee  open  en  chute  and  basques  cut  in  tabs.  Lonp  mantle  from  the 
waist  of  black  prosprain  silk,  forminp  a  second  skirt,  with  apron 
front  and  shawl-shaped  behind.  Mi  tternieh  open  behind,  littinp  to 
the  waist  by  a  bow  and  simulatinp  larpe  sleeves.  Bonnet  of  lipht 
Havannah  erepe  de  chine,  adorned  with  frinpe  and  a  ro.“e  at  the  side. 

2.  Toilet  for  a  younp  lady  in  mauve  mohair,  trimmed  w  ith  bands 
of  violet  satin.  The  first  skirt  is  trimmeil  with  live  folds  of  mohair, 
headed  w  ith  bands  of  violet  satin.  Second  skirt  w  ith  round  iqiron 
in  front,  trimmed  with  two  folds  and  bands  of  satin  fastened  on 
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fill'll  siilo  willi  violft  o.itin  li.)\vs;tlu'  liack  of  the  skirt  prufcfiilly 
fulls  witliimt  triiiimiii;'.  I’lHlii-f  with  round  waist,  fusUiiiHl  with 
violft  satin  huttoiis.  Uouiid  jadfriiif  filircd  with  ii  fold  and  satin 
hand;  anothor  fold  with  satin  band  is  jilafid  only  at  the  back,  and 
ornanu'iiti'd  on  eaeli  shonlder  with  a  satin  bow.  ILit  of  Eiurlish 
stniw,  trinniifd  with  a  nianve  searf  and  tuft  of  Howers  at  the  side, 

216.— ToINT  LviE  IlOItDEU  FOU  llANDKEECniEFS,  &e. 

This  Isirdfr  is  wiirked  with  ]ioint  lace  braid;  the  centre  of  star  is 
filled  with  Sonvnto  wheils,  and  Joined  together  with  Sorreuto  bars; 
I'.ie  edge  is  tatted  with  linen  thread. 

217. — CoRXKtt  IJoiinEi:  ix  GfirCEE  d’Aet. 

This  border  is  worked  on  straight  netting,  and  darned  from  illus¬ 
tration  in  iioint  d'esjirit,  linen,  and  darning  stiteh. 

218. — IIOSETTE  IX  VeXETIAX  POIXT  LACE. 

Tliis  rosette  is  suitable  for  omaincntiiig  cravats,  eheuiiscttes,  ic. 
It  i'i  Worked  on  very  tine  linen,  in  raised  button-hole  stitch,  point  de 
Veni-e,  and  Antwer])  eibaing.  The  centre  wheel  is  of  button-hole 
stiteh  and  jKiint  d'.Viem;on  Iwirs.  The  linen  is  cut  away  uudemc.  h. 

219.  — VVXDYKE  liOEDEE  IX  PoiXT  LaCE. 

This  border  is  worked  with  linen  braid  and  in  the  following 
stitehes:  I’oint  Tuniue,  trelile  point  d’Espagne,  d’Aleiii^on  bars, 
point  de  llruxelles,  Ualeigh  b.irs,  English  rosettes,  Sorreuto  bars,  and 
point  de  Venise  edging. 

220  and  221.— .SyfAitrs  ix  OcirrEE  u’Aet. 

Thesi'  squares  aiv  worked  on  square  netting  and  worked  from 
illustr.Uion  in  iKiint  d’esprit  and  raised  point  de  ri prise. 

222  to  224. — SlBirS  OF  IXSEUTIOX  AND  IJOEDEK  IX  POIXT  L  tCi. 

HeaID  AXD  CltOCllKT. 

222.  — This  lace  border  eonsists  of  2  rows  of  chain  stiteh  icallops; 
each  of  these  scallops  contains  i  double,  5  elriin.  3rd  row  :  *  1  doulilo 
on  the  next  chain  stiteh  scallop  of  the  preceding  row,  3  chain,  2  treble 
ilivided  by  S  chain  on  the  following  chain  stiteh  scallop,  3  eluiin ; 
repeat  from  *. 

223.  — This  strip  of  insertion  is  fomiisl  of  4  pieces  of  point  lace 
braid  joined  together  from  illustr.ition  with  double  stiteh  and  chain 
stiteh. 

224.  —  For  this  stiiji  of  insertion  4  pieces  of  point  lace  braid  are 
required;  they  must  be  as  long  as  you  wish  the  strip  of  insertion  to 
be.  Two  of  these  pieces  of  braid  (the  2  middle  ones  in  illustration) 
are  joined  together  in  the  following  manner:  Croela  t  with  fine 
cotton  I  double  on  the  openwork  edge  of  the  bndd,  *  9  chain, 

1  double  on  the  openwork  edge  of  the  2nd  piece  id'  braid,  9  chain,  4 
double  on  the  ojK'iiwork  lalge  of  the  ist  piece  of  braid,  the  ist  stiteh 
of  whieh  mu.'t  be  worked  at  the  same  place  where  the  double  stiteh 
was  worked  liefore;  the  remaining  3  double  stitehes  are  workeil  into 
every  other  bar  of  the  edge  of  the  braid.  Itipeat  from  *,11111  the 
si'liarate  double  stiteh  of  the  2nd  piece  of  braid  must  always  be 
divided  by  4  bars  of  the  o])enwork  edge.  In  the  same  nriniier  join 
each  of  the  2  jiiews  of  bndd  at  its  free  edge  w  ith  the  2  remaiidug 
)iieees  of  braid,  working,  however,  only  5  tliain  instead  ol  9.  Then 
always  take  together  2  chain  stiteh  bars  in  the  middle  with  one 
buttonhole  stitch;  in  the  middle  of  the  strip  of  insertion  take  toge¬ 
ther  the  2  chain  bars  divided  on  one  side  by  4  double  stiteh;  at  the 
edge  of  the  strip  of  insertion  take  together  the  burs  lying  elese  to 
each  other,  as  can  be  seen  in  iilustration.  After  2  bi'.rs  that  have 
Iwen  joined  together  leave  a  thread  of  three-tenths  of  an  iiu  li. 
Lastly,  wind  the  cotton  several  times  round  the  threads  between  the 
stitches. 

225. — Ceavat  Exd  IX  Vrxr.TiAX  Poixx  Lace. 

This  cravat  is  worked  on  very  fine  linen  in  raised  Imtloti-hole 
stiteh,  point  de  Venise,  Venetian  bars,  and  point  de  llruxelles 
nlging. 

2  25.  PoiXT  Lace  Collab. 

This  collar  is  worked  with  point  lace  coni,  as  described  for  s.aehet 
initials  in  last  month’s  Magazine.  Tlie  dilfercnt  stitches  employed 
are  jxiint  Tunpie,  Sorrento  wheels,  point  Greeque,  treble  point 
d’Espagne,  Sorrento  bars,  and  d’Alen<,'on  bars.  For  explanation  of 
stitches  see  Maihime  Goubaud’s  Point  Lace  Book,  price  is. 

227  to  229. — Bolster  C'r.sniox  for  ax  Aem-Ciiaiu  vviin 
Crochet  Cover. 

Tlili  bolster  cushion  is  made  of  green  cloth  ;  it  is  ornamented  from 
illustration  with  point  russe  embroidery  and  patterns  sewn  on  in 
ajiplique.  It  is  ornamenteil  w  ith  a  eouvrette  worked  in  croehtl  in 


oiieu-work  treble  stiteh  with  white  cotton,  darned  in  point  d’esprit, 
and  edg*d  with  a  narrow  crochet  lace.  .\t  the  ends  of  the  cover 
sew  on  green  silk  rildsms,  by  means  of  whieh  it  is  tied  on  to  the 
bolster  cushion  (see  No.  227).  The  bolster  is  19  inches  long;  it 
measures  17  inches  round.  'I’lie  patterns  in  aiqilique  are  sewn  on  at 
a  distance  of  3  inches  and  three-fifths  from  the  ends  of  the  holster 
cushion ;  they  consist  of  circles  of  green  velvet,  edgi  il  w  ith  gold  cord, 
and  sewn  on  with  small  stitehes  of  black  silk.  Tin'  eireles  are  filleil 
with  small  stars  worked  in  point  russe  with  gold  tliread.  The  oval 
patterns  whieh  join  the  circles  on  to  one  another  are  worked  with 
green  silk  from  No.  229;  the  middle  veining  of  each  oval  pattern  is 
workeil  in  overcast  stiteh ;  the  latter  is  fastened  dow  ti  at  intervals 
with  stitehes  of  gold  thread.  The  bolster  cushion  is  then  ornamented 
with  conls  and  tassels  of  green  silk. 

230. — Lace  ix  Tattixo  axd  Ceochet. 

This  lace  is  suitable  for  omamentini'  lingeries,  r.ips,  covers,  Ac. 
It  is  worked  with  line  tatting  cotton.  Work  first  the  lower  rosette¬ 
like  patterns  of  the  lace ;  work  for  each  i  circle  coiisi>tiug  of  4  douUe, 
I  purl  onc-lillh  of  an  inch  long,  3  double,  t  purl  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  long,  3  double,  i  purl  one-filth  of  an  inch  long.  4  double.  .Join 
these  stitches  into  a  circle,  and  work  after  an  interval  of  three'-tenths 
of  an  inch  a  circle  of  3  double  fasti'lied  on  to  the  hist  purl  of  the 
jireeiiling  circle,  2  double,  i  small  purl,  3  double,  1  small  purl,  3 
double,  i  longer  purl,  4  double  ;  alter  an  interval  of  three-tenths 
of  an  inch,  work  a  circle  like  the  precetling  one;  after  a  similar 
interval,  work  a  circle  con-isting  of  4  double  fastened  on  to  the  last 
purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  3  times  alternately  2  double,  i  small 
purl ;  then  2  douhle,  i  longer  jiurl,  4  double  ;  after  inti-rvals  of  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  ivork  2  more  eireles  like  the  2nd  and  3rd  circle  ol 
the  row;  after  a  similar  interval,  a  circle  like  the  ist  one,  whieh  is, 
however,  fasteneil  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  instead 
of  fonning  the  ist  purl.  Then  knot  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
thread  together  so  that  the  ist  and  last  circles  meet  close  together 
and  the  circles  form  a  round.  Then  work  over  the  thread  whieh 
joins  the  eireles  double  stitehes  in  crochet  in  the  manner  seen  in 
illustration.  (Inc  rosette-like  pattern  is  thou  completed;  the 
remaining  patterns  are  to  be  fastened  on  to  one  another  from  illus¬ 
tration.  ’I'he  insirtion-liko  strip  of  the  lace  consists  of  2  rows  of 
circles  turned  in  opposite  directions;  each  circle  consists  of  5  double, 
I  (mrl,  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  1  purl,  5  double.  B.-tween  tlie 
circles  (whieh  are  fastened  on  to  one  another  and  on  to  the  rosjtte- 
likc  patterns)  leave  an  interval  of  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch. 

231.— Strip  of  Tatted  Ixsertiox. 

This  strip  of  insertion  is  suitable  for  bodices,  lingeries,  under¬ 
clothes,  Ac.  It  is  worked  with  2  shuttles;  begin  witli  the  3-leaved 
patterns  of  the  middle  strip.  Knot  together  the  cotton  on  Ixith 
shuttles,  and  work  with  one  shuttle  only  a  3-leaved  pattern  as 
follows:  7  times  alternately  3  double,  i  purl,  then  again  3  double, 
and  join  the  stitehes  into  a  circle  ;  work  close  to  this  a  circle  of  3 
double,  fastened  on  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  4  time- 
alternately  3  douhle,  i  purl ;  tlicn  again  3  double ;  close  to  tliis  circle 
work  a  circle  like  the  first  one,  which  is  fasteneil  on  to  the  last  purl 
of  the  preceding  circle,  instead  of  fonning  the  ist  purl.  Alter  having 
comjilelcd  this  circle,  fasten  it  on  to  the  ist  circle  of  the  3-lcaved 
jiattern,  there  w  here  the  stitches  have  been  joined  into  a  circle,  turn 
the  3-lcavcd  pattern  downwards  and  *  work  over  the  cotton  on  the 
2nd  shuttle  a  sr.dlop  as  follows :  2  double  i  purl,  3  double,  4  time' 
alternately  i  purl,  3  double;  then  again  i  purl  and  3  double;  fasten 
it  on  to  the  middle  purl  of  the  last  circle  of  the  3-leaved  pattern; 
turn  the  work  and  work  over  the  cotton  on  the  2nd  shuttb- 
a  second  Scallop  consisting  of  $  times  alternately  3  double,  i  purl, 
then  iig.iin  2  double.  Turn  the  work  again,  and  work  a  3-leavcd 
pattern  like  the  preceding  one,  but  instead  of  working  the  middle 
purl  of  the  ist  circle  fasten  it  on  to  the  las'  ]inrl  of  the  ist  scallop; 
this  3-leaved  pattern  must  be  turned  towards  the  other  side,  as 
can  be  seen  in  illustration.  Turn  the  work  again,  and  repeat  from  ■ 
tiil  the  strip  is  as  long  iis  you  wish  the  insertion  to  be,  but  in  working 
the  first  of  the  2  scallops,  instead  of  working  the  first  purl  fasten  it 
on  to  the  hist  purl  of  the  preceding  scallop.  On  both  sides  of  the 
thus-formeil  strip  work  a  row  .as  follows  : — Knot  the  2  ends  of  cotton 
together,  work  with  i  thread  only  10  plain  stitches;  after  the  5t!i 
stitch,  however,  fasten  on  the  middle  purl  of  the  middle  circle  of  a 
3-leaved  pattern ;  the  completed  circle  is  then  turned  downwards. 
Work  close  to  the  same  with  i  thread  i  circle  consisting  of  $  times 
alternately  3  double,  i  purl,  then  again  3  double ;  fasten  it  on  to  the 
preceding  eirele  at  the  place  where  the  stitches  were  joined  into  a 
circle  ;  then  turn  the  circle  downwards,  and  work  close  to  the  same- 
over  tlie  cotton  on  the  2nd  shuttle  a  scallop  of  3  times  alternately  3 
double,  I  purl,  then  again  3  double.  Turn  again,  and  work  a  circle 
like  the  preceding  one  ;  turn  again,  and  work  over  the  cotton  of  the 
2nd  shuttle  3  double,  1  purl,  3  double ;  close  to  this  work  2  c’lrclcs 
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242. — Lamp  Screen  in  Bretonne 
Embroidery. 


243. — Lamp  Screen  is  Bretonse 
Embroidery. 
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<>l’  10  plain  stitclios  each,  fastened  on  to  the  i  middle  purl  of  the  next 
'i  allo]>  of  the  einn|)leted  strip.  It  is  ea\v  to  eontimie  to  work  from 
illustraliou.  A  similar  row  is  workorl  on  the  other  side  of  the  middle 
strip. 

231  and  233. — WoKK  Bag  EuBKOiDnifED  with  Point  IUsse. 

This  work-ha^  is  made  of  brown  vilvet,  ornamented  with  straw 
h.)rders  and  dark  and  li^ht  brown  jmrse  silk.  Cut  a  pii'ce  of  velvet, 
another  of  eanlls>ard,  another  of  plaei“  silk,  each  10  inches  and  two- 
lifths  lonsr,  6  inches  and  four-tifths  wid";  slant  them  oti‘ towards  the 
i  iids.  so  as  to  he  only  4  inches  and  two-lil'ths  wide,  anil  iiink  them  out 
in  scallops.  For  the  ^  )ri*s,  cut  two  iiieces  of  silk  taken  double,  each 
5  incht's  and  one-tilth  lonir.  4  inehes  wide.  Then  work  on  the  velvet 
jiart  the  euihroid  tv  from  illustration.  No.  233  shows  part  of  the 
work  full  si/.e,  and  the  manner  of  working  the  same.  Always  work  a 
Ituiir  chain  stitch,  and  fasten  it  with  a  short  stitch  ;  the  place  where  the 
work  is  to  he  inserted  for  the  next  short  stitch  is  marked  by  a  dot. 
Instead  of  straw  border,  fr  dd  or  silvia-  braid  can  be  used.  WTien  the 
embroidery  is  completed,  fasten  the  u]>per  part  and  the  lininj;  toprether 
with  the  eardooard  between,  then  pleat  the  whole  in  the  middle  and 
st'w  in  the  pn\  s  ;  the  latter  are  "athered  closely  at  the  lower  edfje; 
at  the  upper  ed^e  sew  in  an  elastic  an  inch  and  tliree-tifths  lonR. 
Lastly,  ornament  the  hap:  at  the  top  with  Iwws  of  brown  velvet 
ribbon,  and  fasten  a  handle  of  plaited  silk  cords  and  tassels. 

234. — Flannel  rou  Washing  Cuilpken. 

This  jiiece  of  flannel  is  meant  to  rub  the  soaii  on  for  washiii" 
ihildreu;  it  is  about  8  inehes  S'.piare,  taken  double,  and  rounded  off 
at  the  two  corners  as  seen  in  illustration.  It  is  worked  round  in 
button-hole  stitch  w  ilh  red  wool,  and  ornamented  w  ilh  luiint  russe 
emhiMidery.  -Vt  bith  the  pointed  corners  make  a  button-hole  and 
sew  on  a  button  to  fasten  the  llannel  round  the  hand.  When  done 
with,  rinse  out  the  llannel,  unfasten  the  button,  and  haiij^  it  up  to 
dry. 

235. — Borper  in  Point  Bi  sse  anp  Ai’ri.nji  e. 

This  border  is  suitable  for  ornamentinpr  jacl:  ‘s,  cloaks,  baehliks, 
eouvrettes,  baskets,  Ac.  The  irround  of  our  pattern  is  privy  cloth  ; 
the  velvet  riblain,  which  is  sewn  on  in  waved  lines,  is  edired  on  both 
sides  with  tine  prold  braid;  in  the  middle  of  the  ribbon  velvet  a  row 
of  ])oint  russe  stitches  is  x.'orkcd  with  prreen  floss  silk.  Tin'  patterns 
iiirdile  Uie  ovals  are  sewn  on  in  a])])lujue  with  prrey  prlace  silk  and 
w  hite  cloth.  The  jxiiiit  rtisse  stitches  are  worked  w  ith  black  and 
coloured  purse  silk. 

235  to  238. — Travelling  or  Picnic  Basket. 

This  basket  is  of  thick  wicker-work.  Three  jiieccs  similar  to  that 
which  is  pven  full  size  (No.  238)  are  required  to  trim  it  all  round. 
Kaeh  piece  is  made  of  scarlet  cloth,  pinked  out  round  the  edp:e.  The 
centre  pine  pattern  is  cut  out  of  black  cloth,  worked  round  with 
yellow  silk.  'I'he  Maltese  cross  is  of  red  cloth  fastened  w  ith  silk  ; 
the  other  jiatterns  are — one  prreen,  one  violet.  The  side  iiine  patterns 
are  of  blue  cl  ith,  e«lc:ed  with  yellow  silk,  with  yellow  crosses  edpjecl 
with  black,  and  black  stars.  Both  crescents  are  of  yellow  cloth,  w  ith 
black  edprinp:  and  leaflets;  the  circles  are  of  white  cloth,  with  red 
silk  stars ;  the  foliapre  is  of  various  tints  of  p-recn.  brown,  and  yellow, 
with  black  stems.  The  three  cross  lapjxds  are  fasteiual  round  the 
basket,  with  coloured  woollen  tassels  between.  The  jiatterns  on  the 
cover  arc  also  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  worked  in  the  same  style.  The 
basket  is  fitted  up  inside  with  knives,  fork®,  and  everythinp:  necessary 
to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner  for  four  jiersons. 

239  to  241. — Crochet  Coi  vuette  or  Bed  Mo.ss  Wool. 

Tliis  couveette  is  formed  of  sejiarate  crochet  rosettes,  and  orna¬ 
mented  all  round  with  a  crochet  iWngc.  The  size  of  the  i-over  can 
be  varied,  of  conrsi',  by  incrcasinjr  the  number  of  rosettes.  Bep'in 
with  the  miihlle  circle  of  one  rosette  on  a  foundation  chain  of  24 
stitches;  join  them  into  a  circle  and  work  32  double  stitches  round 
this  circle;  then  work  32  loiipr  donhlix  iiisertinp;  the  needle  into  the 
front  chain  of  the  32  double  stitches,  thus  firmin;;  the  raised  border 
of  the  circle;  lastly,  work  1  slip  stitch  into  the  ist  lonp:  double  of  the 
round.  Then  work  6  treble  stitch  scallojis  into  the  back  chain  of  the 
double  stitch  of  the  circle.  K.ich  siadloji  counts  3  treble,  3  bmp' 
treble,  3  treble.  These  treble  stitches  must  be  dividid  reprularly  on 
the  32  stitches;  at  the  jilace  of  the  ist  treble  stitch  work  4  chain. 
Then  work  i  nnind  of  slip  stitches;  continue  to  work  on  sliji  stitches 
to  the  jioiut  of  the  next  scallop;  then  work  18  ehaiii ;  join  them  into 
•1  circle,  and  work  29  sliji  stitches  round  this  circle.  Work  29  lonp,' 
double  into  the  front  chain  of  these  29  double  stitches  as  Inf  ire  ;  then 
work  5  scallojis  on  the  hack  chain  of  the  double  stitches  of  the  circle. 
The  lii-st  and  last  of  these  scallojis  consist  of  2  double,  1  long:  double, 
4  treble,  i  long:  double,  i  double ;  the  other  scallops  arc  made  of 


treble  stitches  and  lone:  treble  stitches  from  No.  24P.  The  stitches 
must  1)1“  divided  rcefularly  on  the  stitches  of  the  circle.  After  the 
last  Kcalloj)  work  sliji  stitches  to  the  jHiint  of  the  next  scalloji,  and 
work  the  other  circles  in  the  same  manner.  The  rosettes,  when 
comjileted,  are  sewn  together  from  illustration ;  then  work  the 
frinjse  round  the  outside  of  the  couvrette,  inserting:  the  needle 
into  the  cross  chain  lying:  on  the  wronjs  side.  Fasten  the  thrctid 
at  any  jilace.  work  i  double,  then  i  chain,  draw  out  the  looj)  on 
the  needle  till  it  is  1  inch  and  three-litlhs  long:,  take  the  needle 
out  of  the  liHij),  take  nj)  a  loop  in  the  next  stitch,  work  i  chain,  draw 
the  loop  out  till  it  is  i  inch  and  three-lifths  10114',  and  continue  to 
work  on  in  this  manner  till  the  friiip:e  is  comjdeted.  The  couvrette 
can  also  he  formed  of  rosettes  like  that  si'en  on  No.  241.  It  is 
made  of  w  hite  laivt  braid,  cdpred  w  ith  point  de  ^’enise.  and  a  rosi'tle 
of  point  d’AngleteiTc  in  the  centre,  worked  with  No.  8  linen  thread. 

242  to  244. — Lame  Screen  in  Buetonne  E.mcroii  erv. 

Tills  Inmp-scrccn  is  about  7  inehes  and  one-third  long:,  4  inches 
and  four-fifths  wide,  and  of  the  shape  seen  in  illustration.  It  is  made 
of  jrrey  (glace  silk  and  embroidered  in  the  Bretonne  style,  which  is  a 
sort  of  jioiiit  russe,  with  dill'ereiit  coloured  jiiirse  silk.  No.  244  -how  s 
jiart  of  the  embriiidery  full  size.  The  circles  of  the  pattern  r.re  worked 
with  (gold  cord;  the  Vandykes  between  the  same  are  worked  with 
grreen  silk  ;  the  jioint  russe  stitches  in  the  inner  circle  are  worked  w  ith 
retl  and  white  silk.  The  4-leaved  patterns  are  worked  with  g:old 
thread,  orang:e-coloured  and  ligdit-blue  jiurse  silk.  The  screen  must 
be  lined  with  ligdit-g:recn  irlaee  silk  and  edjred  all  round  with  a 
friiif'c  I  inch  wide.  It  is  fastened  at  the  toji  on  to  a  handle 
covered  with  coloured  silk  cord  ;  on  this  handle  a  cross  bar  w  ith 
a  brass  clasj)  is  fastened,  by  means  of  which  the  screen  is  fastened 
on  the  handle,  as  can  1m‘  seen  in  No.  242.  At  both  ends  of  the 
cross  bar  fasten  two  tassels  of  coloured  silk. 

245.— Embroiperep  PEN-Wirri;. 

Tills  jion-w  ijior  consists  of  a  jiiece  of  white  cloth  of  the  shajie  seen 
in  illustration,  to  he  limd  with  cardboard.  The  cloth  is  ornani,  nted 
with  embroidery.  The  cardboard  must  be  covered  on  the  other  sidi 
with  black  cloth.  .\  Jiinked-out  strij)  of  black  cloth  is  box-jileated 
and  sew’i  on  the  inside  of  the  cardboard,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  handle  of  the  pen-w  iper  is  niade  of  wire,  covered  w  ith 
crystal  beads,  threaded  on  wool  or  silk.  Lastly,  edge  the  while 
cloth  all  round  with  a  strip  of  red  cloth  jiinked  out  on  both  sides; 
this  strij)  is  fastened  down  at  intervals  of  one-tifth  of  an  inch,  always 
with  2  steel  beads. 

246  and  247.— Certain  Holder  of  White  Cotton  Cord  and 
Tvtting  Cotton. 

This  curtain-holder  consists  of  large  and  small  rosettes  of  cotton 
cord  ;  the  circles  are  worked  round  wi‘h  button-hole  stitch  of  coarse 
tatting  cotton  ;  on  both  sides  of  the  enrtain-holder  these  circles  are 
edged  with  loops  and  scallojis  of  cord;  these  are  likewise  worked 
round  with  tatting  cotton.  At  the  lower  iHlgo  of  the  curtain-holder 
woi'k  a  crochet  fringe  with  cotton.  No.  246  shows  jiart  of  the 
curtain-holder  smaller  than  full  size.  No.  247  shows  the  middle  j)art 
of  the  same  full  size.  The  curtain-holder  is  14  inches  long.  The 
pattern  must  first  he  traced  on  stiff  jiaper  or  cardboaial;  the  cord  is 
fastened  on  the  same,  following  the  outlines  of  the  jiattei’n  ;  for  each 
circle  of  the  rosette  make  a  loop  with  the  cord,  as  can  he  seen  in 
No.  247.  When  the  last  looji  has  Ix'cn  made,  sew  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  ih“  cord  together.  No.  246  shows  distinctlyth.it  the 
rosettes  get  smaller  towanls  the  ends  of  the  curtain-holder.  In  the 
middle  of  the  rosette  fasten  every  circle  with  2  button-hole  stitches 
of  thick  cotton;  at  the  edge  of  the  rosette  work  alsmt  10  hutton- 
hole  stitches  in  every  circle,  joining  them  thus  together.  Then  work 
the  Ixinler  from  illustration,  fastening  the  cord  on  the  jiaper  in  loops, 
and  working  button-hole  stitches  round  thi  m,  tastening  at  the  same 
time  the  lixips  on  to  the  rosette  from  illustr.ition.  For  the  fringe  at 
the  lower  eilge  of  the  I'urtain-holder,  take  up  one  loop  in  every 
button-hole  stitch,  woik  i  chain  stitch,  draw  it  out  so  as  to  form  a 
looj)  3  inches  long;  the  fringe  loojis  must  all  be  exactly  of  the  same 
length ;  for  this  always  keep  3  or  4  loojis  together  on  the  needle. 
When  the  loojis  arc  comjileted,  the  fringe  is  cut  ojicn. 

248  and  249.— Certain  Holder  in  Braid  and  Tatting. 

Materials:  While  coilon  hraiil ;  coarse  crochet  cotton. 

This  curtain-holder,  part  of  which  is  seen  in  No.  248,  smaller 
than  full  size,  and  the  middle  jiart  of  which  is  seen  full  size  in 
No.  249,  is  worked  with  cotton  bi-aid  and  thick  crochet  cotton  in 
jxiint  lace  embroidery.  In  the  middle  of  the  curtain-holder  tatted 
circles  are  f.istened,  at  the  edges  a  tatted  boixler,  and  at  the  lower 
edge  a  fringe  with  tatted  circles.  The  curtain-holder  must  be  14 
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iiK'lios  lonj;  without  cnuntiiifr  the  loops  at  the  2  ends.  Trace  the 
pattern  on  stitl'  paper  froiii  illustration,  and  sew  the  hraid  on  along 
the  fmt lines,  loiining  at  the  same  time  the  loops  at  the  ends  of  the 
curtain-holder.  The  diirereut  rows  of  hraid  arc  Joinetl  together  hy 
herring-iMine  stitch  of  white  crochet  cotton.  The  2  jiieecs  of  hi-siid 
in  the  middle  of  the  curtain-holder  are  ede'ed  with  hutton-hole  stitch 
on  their  free  siiles,  joining  togidher  at  the  same  time  the  scallops  of 
the  pattern.  In  the  middle  of  every  free  space  hetween  two  op])osite 
■callops  of  the  curtain-holder  wan-k  a  wheel,  fastening  a  tatted 
rosette  on  the  same.  Kaeh  of  the  5  middle  rosettes  is  worked  iu  the 
following  manner:— Work  first  the  middle  circle,  consisting  of  i 
douhle,  7  tinus  alternately  i  purl,  2  donlile;  then  i  purl,  i  double, 
fasten  on  to  the  next  purl  of  this  circle,  *  and  work  alter  an  interval 
of  one-lilth  of  an  inch  one  circle,  consisting  of  7  times  alternately  i 
dotihle,  I  imrl  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  t!:  n  1  doulili';  alter  an 
interval  of  cne-filth  of  an  inch,  linden  it  0.1  to  the  nc.xL  p  irl  of  the 


first  worked  midille  circle  ;  rejicat  once  more  from  *,  fasten  therefore 
on  to  the  1st  pnrl  of  the  middle  circle  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  round.  The  wrong  side  of  the  tatted  circles  must  be  turned 
upwards.  The  remaining  rosettes  are  worked  in  a  similar  manner, 
only  smaller,  as  can  he  seen  in  Xo.  248.  Then  fasten  the  border  on 
the  curtain-holder;  it  consists  of  tatted  circles,  fastened  on  to  one 
another;  these  circles  are  worked  like  the  outer  circles  of  the  rosette, 
only  after  intervals  of  two-fifths  of  an  in-h.  For  the  fringe  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  curtain-holder,  work,  al^cr  intervals  of  always 
two  inches  and  two-tifths,  1  circle  consisting  of  1  douhle,  5  times 
altiTiiately  1  purl  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  i  douhle.  Then 
work  round  the  thread  which  joins  2  circles  i  slip  stitch  exactly  in  the 
mi  Mle  of  the  thread;  lastly,  work  atahout  one-fifth  of  an  inch  fmm 
th  '  thus  formed  liorder  i  row  of  slip  stitch,  working  with  each  stiti-h 
round  one  thread  of  the  fringe.  The  braids  which  form  the  loojis  at 
ea-,  h  end  of  the  curtain-holder  are  sewn  Hat  together. 
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nvi'canllc.  Sydney  Smith.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  :8,  Ilanover- 
■■  luare.) — A  tirst-elass  pianoforte  piece,  of  somcwliat  greater  diiliculty 
t  ban  the  proeeding,  but  which  w  ill  well  repay  t ho  pains  c.\i)ended  in 
its  aeiiuiiition.  The  name  of  Sydney  Smith  attached  to  an  instru¬ 
mental  piece  is  a  gii.u-antee  of  its  excellence,  and  that  breadth  and 
rednndaiuy  of  meludy  wilt  be  elfectivcly  relieved  by  musicianlike  and 
.'kilful  hanuunies. 

The  Miav'.-hcr  Qi'.tiiJiillc.  Ily  J.  Winterbottom.  (Weippert  and 
Co.,  255,  llogent-.-lrcet.) — capital  collection  of  spirited  dance  tunes, 
■fhe  tille-jiage  is  a  perfect  picture-gallery,  showing  a  photographic 
-ketch  of  tlie  author,  of  Mr.  K.  F.  Kowe  a.s  Mr.  Micawber,  and  half-a- 
di  i:cn  v.il!-e;r:cutcd  ^Klitc  iCc.iCS  from  the  pupul.ir  Jiuma  of  Llltlc 
lUbj. 

n'uifcr  e.iid  Si'ii’intj.  Song.  Written  hy  John  Addis,  M..\.,  com¬ 
posed  hy  IJelleuden  Ker  Atkyns.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  iS,  llanovcr- 
.'i]uare.) — A  perfect  gem  botli  words  and  music.  The  musical  iiublic 
iiill  watit  to  know  more  of  author  and  comiwser. 

The  lI'iHr  0/  I'miicr.  Words  by  the  Ucv.  W.  A.  Strange,  U.D., 
melody  adiiif  c'd  from  Carl  Thorne’s  “  Oraiiione.”  By  Henry  llegaldi. 
(.Vsh'.lowa  and  I’.irry.)— A  iileasing  and  devotional  saere  1  song. 

Le  'Iirnnure  do  Ib-i^seav.  Jlon  Ceev.r  d  toi.  Edouard  Rouville. 
(Wclppeil  and  Co.,  iG.*,  Kcgeut-strect.)  — Xos.  i  and  4  of  a  scries  of 
;x  elegant  iiianoforle  solos,  for  players  of  average  pretensions.  The 
melody  of  the  lad,  in  parueul.ir,  is  very  soavo  and  pleasing.  The 
exquisitely  finished  tille-jiages  seem  worlh  the  money  in  themselves, 
hut  the  promise  they  convoy  1 1  the  eye  is  amply  fulnllcd  to  the 
i'.ir.  We  can  cordially  roeommenj  these  pretty  uud  musician-like 
1  umpo:  itious. 

Acts  cm!  (hil  il  'j.  I’rekc’.l.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  18,  Ilanovcr- 
•jiuire.) — -V  selection  of  airs  from  Han  Id’s  famous  iiastoral,  p-ara- 
plir.iscd  in  a  convenient  and  cfi’celivo  form  for  the  piano. 

he  Cli'rnt  d'.laioi!,-.  By  Alfred  Plumpton.  (Weippert  and  Co., 
256,  llegont-slrect.) — A  very  expressive  and  /cr/icrc/iJ  morceaii  for  the 
piano,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  performers  who  do 
not  shrink  from  a  few  didicultios.  The  coustructiuu  e£  the  variations 
is  alike  graceful  and  iugeuiou'. 

i’u,'.’;/  I.V.d.i’S.  Sydney  .Smith.  (.Vshdowu  and  PaiTy,  18,  Hauovcr- 
lUii'.v.) —A  lovely  waltz  melody  brilliantly  arranged  as  a  pianoforte 
liiccc.  Commencing  in  E  flat  it  modulate.s  into  .V  Hat  and  D  Hat,  and 
I'aek  again  into  the  original  key.  The  harmonies  of  each  are 

I'cchi'i'chi!. 

Oh!  Leai'O  Me  y it  Alene.  Ballad.  Written  hy  Louis  Devoroux, 
comiKiscd  by  W.  C.  Levey.  (.kshJown  and  Parry,  18,  Hanover-square.) 
— .Lray.  Song.  Written  hy  11.  Savilc  Clarke,  Esq.,  composed  by 


W.  C.  Levey.  (AsluLwn  and  Parry,  Hanover-square.)— ifne  O.ocn. 
Song.  Writteu  by  H.  Savilo  Clarke,  E,sq.,  composed  by  W.  C.  Levey. 
(Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square.)— Three  cliarmiiig  niorccai’i, 
of  the  true  ballad  stylo  as  to  melody.  The  aecomiianiments  are  of  a 
yet  higlicr  order.  The  !ir?t  is  a  gem,  both  words  and  music.  The  last 
is  founded  on  an  Indian  L-geud  in  Mixire’s  Lalla  lloohh,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  beautifully  ami  poetically  treated. 

The  “  Foriiiosii  ”  (jnadriTle.  By  W.  C.  Levey.  (AAidown  and 
Parry,  H1nover-.5qu.nv). — A  lively  collection  of  dance  tune.s  selected 
from  fhe  uautlcal  aim  in  Mr.  Boucicault’s  eelebraLcd  dr.ima.  The 
title-page  is  embcllisueJ  with  a  strikingly  executed  picture  of  ;’.;o 
Oxford  boat-race. 

“Formosa.”  .V  Galop.  By  W.  C.  Levey.  (.Vshdown  and  Parr}, 
Hau  jver-squaro). — -V  very  welcome  addition  to  the  ball-room,  ;dso  by 
the  talented  Juusical  director  of  Drury  Lane  'riieatre. 

The  Blush  Bose  i'ony.  W'ritten  and  composed  by  Michael  Watson. 
(Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square.) — A  very  pleasing  song, 
fomided  on  Godfrey’s  jxipular  waltz. 

The  NhjhtiiigaJe's  Trill.  Fantasia.  By  Brinley  Richards.  (Ash- 
ilown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square.) — A  very  charming  arrangeraent  of 
Ganz’s  popular  song,  which  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
drama  at  tiro  .Vdelphi.  It  is  sure  to  bo  acceptable  to  pianoforte  players 
of  avera.go  capability. 

Bouveuli’  do  “Martha.”  By  Frokoll.  (Ashdown  .and  Parry, 
Hanover-square.)  —  The  most  favourite  airs  of  FLtow’s  oyicra, 
pleasingly  combiued  in  an  efTeetivo  pianoforte  piece. 

KillariiC’i.  Fantasia.  Composed  by  Boyton  Smith.  (Ashdown 
and  Parry,  Hanover-square.) — A  brilliant  pianoforte  piece,  comprising, 
among  the  most  popular  Irish  melodics,  “  St.  Patrick’s  Day,”  "  Garry- 
owen,”  and  *•  The  Young  May  Moon.” 

Stahat  Mater.  Pianoforte  Fantasia.  By  Sydney  Smith.  (Ashdown 
and  Parry,  Hanover-square.) — A  paraphrase  of  the  “  InQammatus,” 

Quis  c.5t  Homo,"  and  “  Cujus  Animam,”  arranged  in  a  truly  brilliant 
and  scicntiiio  manner,  adapted  for  pianists  dc  premiere  force. 

“  Robert  Ic  Diahle."  Fantasia.  By  Sydney  Smith.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry,  Hanover-square.)— A  grand  and  highly  dramatic  arrangement 
of  the  leading  motives  in  Meyerbeer’s  mystic  opera. 

The  AageVs  Song.  Words  by  Goethe.  Composed  by  E.  J.  IVhatcdy. 
— The  I[cj.cenhj  Harvest  Home.  By  tbo  same  composer.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  Dimoline,  31,  College-green,  Bristol.) — Two  sacred  songs, 
very  harmonious  and  cxi>rcssive. 

Olcna.  Caprice.  Comiwsed  by  W.  B.  Graham.  (A.  Dimoline,  34, 
Collogc-grccn,  Bristol.)— A  sparkling  morcoau,  full  of  grace,  at  tho 
^.imc  time  not  too  dilli'Uilt. 
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GARDENING— MAY 


unequally  four-sided  or  angularly  ovate ;  arc  bright 
green  in  colour  when  mature,  rosy  when  young. 

Adiantum  Lucid  urn  is  a  fine  distinct  fern.  The 
fronds  average  eighteen  inches  in  length,  once  divided. 


^PlIE  third  group  in  our  study  of  Adiantum  is  the 
1.  Macrophyllum  group,  and  consists  of  eight  varieties 
besides  thcr,c  we  illustrate.  Adiantum  Macrophyllum  is 
singularly  well  named,  being  the  largest-leaved  of  all. 


ADIANTUM  MACROPHYLLUM. 


The  plant  is  bold  and  erect  in  habit,  and  is  very  hand¬ 
some  and  distinct  from  other  kinds.  The  fronds  average 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  are  simply  pinnate.  The 
sterile  pinnules  are  so  broad  at  the  base  that  the  opposite 
ones  frequently  overlap,  and  the  margins  are  rather 
deeply  holed ;  the  fertile  ones  are  narrow.  All  are 


and  three  inches  wide ;  the  segments  arc  ovate-tiblotig, 
and  irregular  at  the  base,  with  a  line  of  fruit  on  each 
edge;  the  texture  is  hard,  the  colour  bright  green, 
though  when  young  it  is  of  a  rosy  pink  colour ;  it  is  a 
beautiful  species,  which,  however,  invariably  becomes 
dishgured  in  the  winter. 
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Tin:  i:\Gusinj  OMJX’s  domtstic  magazim:. 


The  bell-glass  aiul  flower-pot  is  the  simplest  of  all  room  be  very  hot  and  dry,  a  sudden  exposure  will 

kinds  of  fern  case,  and  is  now  made  very  ornamental,  injure  delicate  ferns,  and  if  the  glass  be  taken  orf'  and 

the  pot  or  vase  being  of  terra  cotta.  (See  top  figure,  forgotten,  it  is  tantamount  to  destroying  the  tender 
page  31.^.)  fronds. 

Anothei  kind  is  shown  in  the  third  figure  on  the  same  Another  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  glass  c<ner 

page  ;  this  is  of  sexagon  shape,  and  has  a  ventilator  at  the  should  fit  loosely  in  the  stand  or  pan,  for  if  the  air 

top.  I'he  second  figure  shows  the  rustic  fern  case  made  within  the  shade  become  heated  and  has  no  means  of 

in  imitation  of  rustic  woodwork.  All  these  cases  maybe  escape,  it  will  burst  the  shade  and  probably  injure  the 

1  tbtained  of  Messrs.  1).  Radcly fie  and  Co.,  High  Holborn ,  plants. 

to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  sketches.  'I'he  'Fhe  ferns  suitable  for  beginners  with  the  glass  shade 

prices  range  from  4s.  6d.  upwards,  are  Asplenium  marinum.  the  sea-spleen  wort ;  Asple- 


ADIANTI'M  LUCIUUM. 


In  the  case  ot  fern  shades  which  tit  into  air-tight  nium  viride,  the  green  spleen  wort ;  Adiantum  setulo- 

glass  dishes,  air  must  be  given  three  times  a  week  by  sum,  Somaria  lanceolata,  l)oodia  candata,  Scolopendrium 

removing  the  shade  for  an  hour  or  so.  A  simple  and  vulgare  ramo-marginatum,  a  terribly  long  name  for  a 

expeditious  mode  of  ventilation  is  recommended  by  Mr.  tasselled  variety  of  hartstongue. 

Shirley  I  libberd  in  his  admirable  work  upon  ferns —  'I'he  great  danger  with  ferns  under  glass  is  killing  them 

Thf  I'Wn  Gunhn — namely,  to  remove  the  glass  and  wipe  with  kindness — viz.,  over-watering  them.  It  the  soil  i-» 

it  dry  and  bright,  and  replace  it  at  once.  As  soon  as  moderately  damp  water  need  not  be  given,  but  a  slight 

the  glass  is  dry  it  begins  to  take  up  a  fresh  supply  of  shower  over  the  fronds  with  a  fine  syringe  is  beneficial, 

moisture  from  the  soil.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  circula-  To  this  rule  there  must  exception  be  made  in  the  case 

tion  of  water  as  well  as  the  air  being  changed.  If  the  of  gold  and  silver  ferns  ;  syringing  these  is  the  shortest 
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mode  of  kUling  them,  as  the  beautiful  gold  and  silver 
dust,  or  farina,  with  which  they  are  covered,  must  not 
he  washed  off’.  Air  must  not  be  given  when  dust  is 
blowing  in  from  outdoors  or  from  the  homely  storm 
raised  by  the  broom  of  the  housemaid.  Should  insects 
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and  \ermin  attack  the  ferns,  they  may  be  tntjipcd  with 
lett  ace-leaves  or  bits  of  apple.  'l'hc\.e  traps  must  be 
examined  daily,  and  as  often  renewed.  If  aphis  or 
green  fly  visit  the  fernery  more  air  is  required. 

I'/onvr  Giirdt'/i.  Cah  tuLtr.  Sow  annuals  and  biennials. 
Creepers  should  be  trained  in  a  natural  way,  following 
the  leaf  of  the  plant  where  possible,  and  not  permitting 
a  “  right-hand  shoot  ■’  to  turn  across  the  plant  to  the 
left.  Ro'^es  should  now  be  budded,  for  which  process 
we  have  already  given  f  ull  directions.  Carnations  and 
pinks  which  require  support  should  be  carefully  tied  to 
ticks  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Dahlias  should  be 
planted  out,  and  if  the  weather  be  favourable  after  the 
twentieth  of  the  month,  petunias,  pelargoniums, \erbenas, 
calceolarias,  fuchsias,  salvias,  and  other  bedding  plants 
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may  be  planted  where  they  are  intended  for  summer 
decoration.  'I'he  planting-out  too  early  is  a  great  mi  - 
take,  for  unless  th.e  weather  be  genial  and  settled  the 
plants  are  exposed  to  hot  sunshine  by  day  and  to  cold 
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and  even  frosty  nights,  or  to  cold  winds.  This  alter¬ 
nation  of  temperature  is  very  hurtf  ul  ;  they  become  di  } 
and  stunted,  and  take  weeks  to  recover  and  look  as 
well  as  tho,,e  planted  out  a  fortnight  later. 

I. awns  must  be  mown  and  rolled  ;  beds  and  border; 
weeded,  raked,  and,  it  required,  watered. 

Watering  is  a  very  important  garden  operation,  and 
should  not  be  begun  unless  it  can  be  done  effectuall) , 
and  continue  until  rain  begins  to  fall.  11  the  whole  bed 
or  border  be  watered  the  plants  w  ill  thri\e  better  than 
would  be  the  case  if  water  were  merely  aj’plied  to  the 
root  of  each  plant. 

In  place  of  watering,  lightly  stirring  the  earth  is  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  allows  the  dew  and  moisture  to  enter,  ben  ■- 
fiting  the  roots  and  preventing  a  crust  being  formed  ;il 
the  surface.  Covering  with  cocoa  refuse  is  also  an 
excellent  substitute  for  watering  this  prevents  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist. 

'i'he  novelty  for  the  month  is  the  new  Propagating 
I'rame  of  Messrs.  Harr  and  Sugden,  of  King-street, 
Covent  Carden.  This  frame  is  made  of  galvanised  iron, 
and  is  hesited  by  gas  or  by  candle  or  oil  lamps,  and  ij  .i 
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miniature  hothouse  as  invaluable  to  the  amateur  as  iv> 
the  practical  gardener.  Choice  stove  plants  may  be 
grown  in  this  frame,  scads  raised,  and  cuttings  struck. 
Mr.  Barr’s  invention  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  g.ardcning  age,  and  in  supplying  a  portable  hot- 
hou-c  he  has  conferred  a  real  and  lasting  benefit  upon 
every  grower  of  flowers  and  plants. 

Kiti  hn  Giir(I:n.  Sow  American  cress,  beans  for  suc¬ 
cession  ;  earth  up  adt  anced  crops.  Sow  beet,  borecole, 
broccoli,  main  crop,  carrots,  cauliflow'ers,  early  in  the 
month  ;  kidney  beans,  onions  for  pickling,  peas  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  radishes,  lettuces,  and  salading  for  succession  ; 
spinach,  turnips,  and  savoys. 

Cut  asparagus  regularly  as  soon  as  lit,  none  being 
left  to  grow  up  until  the  season  for  discontinuing 
cutting. 

Plant  out  basil,  Brussels  sprouts  for  early  use,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  cucumbers,  protecting  at  night.  I  loe  them  and 
weed  all  growing  crops. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Pakis,  Aliril. 

TV.  must  beg  leave  not  to  say  anything  about  the 
political  crisis  uiKler  which  I'rancc  is  labouring 
just  now.  Parisians  have  too  long  learned  tcj  be  indirt'e- 
rent  to  politics  to  be  easily  awakened  by  this  new  dawn 
of  liberty  into  taking  any  interest  in  the  passkmu-  debates 
which  are  now  going  on  in  the  political  world  ;  and  yet 
late  events  have  already  so  tar  inllucnced  Parisian  society 
at  large,  that  in  most  salons  a  now  clement  of  conversa¬ 
tion  has  been  introduced ;  such  and  such  Oovernment 
measures  are  freely  discussed,  and  even  ladies  are  ready 
to  give  their  opinion  on  subjects  that  not  long  ago  were 
forbidden  as  treason.  Now,  although  I  don’t  like  female 
politicians  myself,  1  have  no  objection  to  sec  the  tone  of 
conversation  prevalent  in  our  salons  and  boudoirs  raised 
from  the  frivolous  and  all-absorbing  questions  of  dress 
;md  fashions  to  subjects  of  a  higher  and  more  general  inte¬ 
rest.  I  do  not  see  why  Ercnch  ladies,  instead  of  being 
mere  well-dressed  poupt  cs,  should  not  be  able  to  join 
with  their  husbands  and  gentlemen  guests  in  conversa- 
tiirn  interesting  to  both.  Perhaps  the  fnnioir  would  not 
be  so  frequently  or  so  long  tenanted  by  our  lords  and 
masters  if  we  were  looked  upon  a  little  more  like  rational 
companions,  and  less  like  frivolous  creatures  only  to  be 
addressed  in  the  language  of  compliment  or  flattery. 

'I'his  has  been  a  season  of  large  fcstins  and  banquets, 
.'.nd  we  have  had  sad  proof  that  the  English  fashion  of 
gentlemen  staying  away  from  the  ladies  after  dinner  has 
Irecome  very  prea  alent  in  Erancc.  With  us  gentlemen 
d.o  not  sit  over  tlieir  wine,  but  they  adjourn  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  cotf'ee  is  served,  and  whence  it  is 
always  \cry  ditficult  to  get  them  away. 

'I'he  scnuunc  satnie  was  a  momentary  check  to  the 
gaieties  of  the  season,  but  since  Easter  these  have  re¬ 
commenced  with  new  life  and  spirit. 

'The  present  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  seasons  for 
seeing  Paris  to  advantage.  All  is  bright  both  within 
and  with  ut.  'I'he  sc.ison  is  not  quite  finished — it  i ; 
linishing,  but  brilliant  to  the  last.  'I'he  bcau-mondc  has 
not  yet  left  town,  and  foreigners  have  already  begun  to 
visit  it.  'i'hoatres  still  possess  all  th.eir  etoilcs,  and  give 
their  best  plays  for  the  bouquet  of  the  .season.  Besides 
all  this,  the  bright  sunshine,  not  as  yet  too  scorching  to 
be  pleasant,  gives  a  joyful  look  to  the  wIkjIc  city — its 
trees  are  in  all  their  green  freshness — a  freshness,  alas  ! 
of  most  short  duration — soon  all  the  boulevard  verdure 
will  look  dried  up  and  dusty.  But  at  present  there  arc 
few  prettier  sights  than  these  same  boulevards,  with  the 
budding  chestnut  -  trees  and  crowds  of  gaily-dressed 
people.  The  Champs  Elysecs  and  Bois  de  Boulogne 
are  also  most  animated.  'I'he  Spring  Races  arc  a  great 
ittraction  both  to  Parisians  and  foreigners.  'I'ho  c  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  will  take  place  on  the  1st,  5th, 
flth,  1 2th,  and  15th  of  May.  'I'hen  there  will  be  a  lull, 
the  interval  being  taken  up  by  the  races  at  Chantilly, 
until  the  commencement  of  June,  when  the  Grand  Prix 
•closes  the  season  of  the  Paris  nccs. 


'I'he  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  P.ilais  de 
rindustrie  opens,  as  usual,  on  the  I  t  of  May.  It  is 
alwavs  interesting,  though  of  late  \ears  no  \  cry  striking 
cLf  d'uitvre  has  been  produced.  Still  the  exhibition  is 
attr.u  tive,  and  the  position  of  the  Palais  isi  the  Champs 
Elysees  makes  it  the  object  of  many  a  promenade.  C3n 
Sundavs  the  entrance  is  gni/is,  and  the  galleries  are 
much  too  crowded  ;  but  on  week  days  it  is  not  un¬ 
pleasantly  full  after  the  first  week  or  two. 

Among  the  distinguished  promsneurs  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  ex-l)_uecn  of  Spain  is  often  to  be  noticed  in 
deep  mourning,  which  reminds  one  of  the  untimely  fate 
of  Don  Henri  de  Bourbon. 

'I'he  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  his  elegant  dog-cart,  with 
hordes  which  arc  the  envy  of  all  Parisians. 

'I'he  Marquise  of  Louvencourt,  innovating  a  new  style 
of  carriage  a  quatre  places,  open  and  very  low,  which, 
v/e  are  bound  to  confess,  begging  the  fair  marquise’s 
pardon,  has  not  been  mucli  admired,  for  it  more 
re.scmbles  one  of  those  char-a-bancs — the  market-carts 
used  by  French  peasants — than  the  carriage  of  a  noble 
lady. 

'i'he  Princess  Galitzin,  Duchess  de  la  'rremouiile, 
and  Countess  d'Estourmel  are  akso  among  the  grandcs 
dailies  most  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  dress  and  well- 
appointed  carriages. 

Riding-habits  open  in  front  with  rovers  and  minus 
chemisettes  have  been  seen  in  the  Bois,  but  not  approved 
<rf — at  least  not  by  people  of  taste. 

J'.n  attendant  the  exliibition  of  pictures  we  spoke  of 
just  now,  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  has  been  the  scene  of 
a  novel  and  most  strange  kind  oi  divcrtisscm.nt — no  less 
a  sight  than  a  combat  between  dogs  and  rats.  Such  i; 
the  amusement  which /cw.'  Paris  has  been  mad  about  tor 
the  last  few  days.  'Fhe  Prince  Imperial  i^  often  pro  ent 
at  these  extraordinary  entertainment-.,  and  seems  highb, 
to  enjoy  them,  so  wc  hear.  We  cannot  compliment  the 
Prince  on  his  taste.  Nothing  more  cruel  or  di^g^t.ting 
can  be  imagined  than  these  rat  fights.  'Fhe  unfortunate 
r.its  are  dragged  out  of  their  cage,  and  the  e.rger  dogs 
are  let  loose  upon  them,  the  weaker  animals  being  of 
course  soon  torn  to  pieces,  mangled  and  killed  by  their 
ex  ite.l  enemies,  who  arc  much  encouraged  by  the 
cheering  and  applau'c  of  the  crowd.  The  dog  who 
kills  most  rats  in  a  given  number  of  minutes  is  pro¬ 
claimed  the  winner  ;ind  receives  a  prize.  'Fhose  of  the 
female  sex  seem  to  be  the  most  ferocious,  'I'hcresa  and 
Coquette  being  the  names  mo'-t  fi'cqucntly  given  out  as 
victorious.  Coquette  is  said  to  have  exterminated 
twenty-eight  large  rats  in  the  space  of  two  minutes  and 
fourteen  seconds ! 

We  arc  ignorant  wh.ence  such  barbarous  exhibitions — 
cruelty  on  a  mean  scale — have  been  imported  to  us, 
but  wherever  they  come  from  they  are  unworthy  of 
la  belle  France,  and  wc  hope  that  public  good  taste 
and  good  feeling  will  speedily  rid  us  of  such  revolting 
.sights. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


ITALIAN  opera  reigns  now  with  full  swa)  at  both 
the  great  theatres.  At  Covent  Garden,  which  took 
the  initiative,  the  rc-pcrtoiri-  has  hitherto  consisted  ot 
familiar  and  time-honoured  works,  Lnda,  Les  Huguenots, 
and  h  'ldelio  alternating  with  Guillaume  Tell  and  Le  Nozze. 
Mdlle.  Sessi,  the  young  Austrian  prima  donna,  who 
made  \\cx  dehut  in  the  first-named  opera,  pro\es  a  decided 
acquisition.  I'he  tenor  parts  in  each  opera  have  been 
sustained  by  Herr  Wachtel,  whose  stentorian  power  of 
lungs  and  superhuman  energy  do  not  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  refinement  and  cultivation.  The  want 
t)f  these  was  specially  observable  in  his  impersonation 
of  the  chivalric  Huguenot  gentleman,  Raoul  de  Nangis, 
which  habitues  have  been  accustomed  to  see  so  diffe¬ 
rently  rendered  on  these  same  boards. 

The  Drury  Lane  opera  season  began  a  month  later 
with  Rigcletto,  Mr.  Santley  giving  a  careful  and  correct, 
if  not  a  very  subtle,  impersonation  of  the  unhappy  jester. 
Madlle.  lima  di  Murska  made  her  rentree  in  the  part  of 
his  daughter  Gilda,  and  both  sang  and  acted  with  great 
power  and  expression.  Novelties  and  revivals  are  pro¬ 
mised  at  both  houses. 

At  the  Hay  market,  Barivise's  Notebooh  has  at  length 
made  its  appearance,  with  the  clever  and  versatile  Sothern 
in  the  principal  part.  The  immense  success  of  the 
revival  of  Lord  Dundreary  necessitated  the  prolonged 
postponement  of  its  production.  Its  success  is  complete. 

The  Princess’s  is  tenanted  by  M.  Raphael  Felix  and 
his  select  troupe  of  French  comedians,  who,  headed  by 
Madlles.  Plessy  and  Brohan,  and  MM.  Lafont  and 
Regnier,  opened,  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  Moliere’s  cele¬ 
brated  play  of  Tartuffe,  followed  by  Alfred  de  M  ussy’s 
petite  proiu'rbe,  11  faut  qu'une  porte  soit  cuverte  cu  fermd', 
known  hereunder  its  English  title  of  Lady  and  Gentle¬ 
man  in  a  PeeuHarl\  Perplexing  Predieament.  An  operatic 
season  is  announced  to  commence  in  June  with  Schneider 
as  the  chief  attraction. 

The  1  loiborn,  after  a  short  interregnum,  reopened  on 
Easter  Monday  with  a  new  drama,  entitled.  Behind  the 
Curtain.  I'he  piece,  which  is  effectively  written  and 
well  acted,  is  by  Mr.  George  Roberts,  and  the  scenery 
and  effects  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  drama. 

The  Lveeum  gave  its  patrons  their  Easter  novelty  in 
the  acceptable  form  of  a  close  adaptation  of  M.  I  lerve’s 
opera-b'jujfe ,  Le  Petit  Faust,  which  was  so  long  the  rage 
in  Paris.  M.  I  lerve’s  music  is  light  and  melodic. 

The  great  French  comedy  of  Frou  Frou,  by  Messrs. 
Meilhac  and  Halevy,  after  being  the  subject  of  warm 
litigation  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  has  been  produced, 
first  at  St.  James’s  Theatre,  where  its  frail  heroine  is 
impersonated  by  Madlle.  Beatrice,  and  at 

The  Olympic,  where  Miss  Plessy  Mordaunt  made  a 
successful  debut  in  the  titel  role. 

The  Globe  has  a  burlesque,  by  1 1.  J.  Byron,  on  the 
subject  of  the  well-known  melodrama  of  Robert  Macaire. 
It  is  preceded  by  the  interesting  drama  of  Milly  JVhite, 
with  the  author,  Mr.  H.  T.  Craven,  in  his  original 
character. 


The  Vaudeville  'Fheatre,  in  the  Strand,  is  open  under 
the  joint  management  of  Messrs.  1 1.  J.  Montague, 
1).  James,  and  'F.  'Fhorne.  'I'he  opening  pieces  were 
a  comedy  by  Andrew  Halliday,  entitled  For  Love  or 
Money,  a  farce  by  I'.  Hay,  Cupboard  I^ove,  and  a  new 
burlesque,  written  by  Mr.  Conway  Edwardes,  under 
the  title  of  Don  Carlos ;  or,  the  Infante  in  Arms. 

The  Surrey  has  a  highly-sensational  drama,  the  author 
of  which  is  Mr.  C.  11.  Ross,  called  Clam,  a  Pieture  of 
London  Life.  It  is  produced  in  a  highly-claborate  style 
as  regards  pictorial  and  scenic  effects. 

“  'I'he  Monday  Populars”  came  to  a  brilliant  close 
last  month  with  the  benefit  of  the  talented  director, 
M.  Benedict,  on  which  occasion  the  renowned  violinist 
Herr  Joachim,  who  has  been  the  “  bright  particular 
star  ”  of  the  series,  made  his  last  appearance,  and  played, 
if  possible,  with  more  than  his  customary  brilliancy  and 
finish. 

The  greatest  eelat  has  attended  the  two  first  per¬ 
formances  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts,  under 
the  able  directorship  of  Dr.  Wylde.  Here  again  Herr 
Joachim  displayed  his  superb  talent,  but  was  content  at 
the  second  concert  to  share  the  honours  with  the  gifted 
lady  violinist,  Mdlle.  Norman-Neruda.  The  great 
feature  of  the  second  of  these  delightful  concerts  was 
Beethoven’s  Symphony  (in  A,  No.  7),  a  magnificent 
composition  magnificently  executed,  and  which  can  only 
be  described  as  a  masterpiece  of  genius — a  wonder  of 
beauty.  Herr  Reinecke  played  in  a  masterly  manner  on 
the  pianoforte  Mozart’s  melodious  concerto  in  1)  minor. 

At  the  Oratorio  Concerts  Mr.  J.  Barnby  has  again 
richly  merited  the  gratitude  of  all  true  lovers  of  music 
by  the  superb  and  perfect  manner  in  which  he  produced 
last  month  the  sublime  Passion  of  the  grand  old  master, 
Sebastian  Bach.  A  double  orchestra  and  chorus,  ad¬ 
mirably  trained,  gave  all  possible  effect  to  this  mighty 
ehf-d'aeuvre.  An  oratorio  of  the  talented  conductor’s  own 
composing,  entitled  Rebeiah,  will  be  shortly  produced. 

'Fhe  delightful  series  of  concerts  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie’s  w'cll-disciplined  choir  has  come  to  a  close  for 
this,  his  fifteenth,  season.  At  the  last  subscription 
concert  the  part  songs  comprised  selections  from  the 
compositions  of  Mendelssohn,  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart, 
and  the  talented  director  himself,  and  were  admirably 
executed.  Mr.  Leslie  announces  a  series  of  spring 
concerts,  at  w'hich  the  principal  Italian  artists  at  present 
in  this  country  will  assist. 

Mr.  Coenen’s  Chamber  Concerts  are  always  delightful, 
and  have  lost  none  of  their  prestige  this  spring  season. 
'I'he  music  is  first-class  in  quality,  and  the  same  in 
execution.  At  the  second  concert,  an  additional  and 
unexpected  gratification  was  afforded  the  audience  by 
the  volunteered  performance  of  the  distinguished  pianist, 
Herr  Carl  Reinecke,  in  a  quintette  of  his  own  compo¬ 
sition.  Both  the  work  and  its  execution  were  first-rate. 
The  .same  may  be  s.aid  of  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann’s 
Soirees  Musicales.  '1 'liis  young  lady  shines  equally  as  a 
composer  and  pianist. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

In  scnJinjT  letters  to  be  forwarded,  tbe  Number  in  the  Ejicbanire 
sbould  bo  adde<l  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  iio/a- 
and  the  numlxT  is  not  Riven,  mistakes  may  arise. 

880.  Beta  bas  the  Exoi.isiiuoman’s  Domestic  Maoa/.ixe  from 
Anifust,  1868,  up  to  tbe  present  time.  Would  bo  glad  to  dispose  of 
tbein.  [  Please  send  address.] 

881.  A  Lady  wishes  to  disjiose  of  some  remarkably  pretty  infants’ 
Berlin  wool  lioots,  also  a  handsome  woollen  antimacassar.— Zeta, 
J.  P.  P.,  16,  Parsonage,  Manchester.  Ojien  to  offers. 

882.  Eiimin'E  bas  two  ermine  bonnets.  Wants  black  dress,  lias 
a  large'  moek-pearl  ni'e-klace  j  ab  ivo  11  yards  one-inch  green  silk 
fringe;  and  ij  yard  pink  plush.  OiK'n  to  offers.  [Please*  forward 
address.] 

883.  J.  0.  teaches  jiianofoite  and  singing  (including  sight-singing). 
.\rrangements  ina'le  w ith  schools,  families,  or  friends  forming  a  class. 

884.  K.  K.  has  a  very  jirctty  (French)  out -door  eostnme  for  a  baby 
girl  from  twi'lve  to  eighteen  months  old.  of  white  piepie,  handsomely 
braided  and  trimmed  with  gauffered  frilling,  eo.st  30s.;  also  a  white 
brilliante  peli.s.s(',  skirt,  and  lichu,  trimmed  with  trillings  of  the  same, 
only  worn  a  few  time.",  and  got  upeiiual  to  new.  Will  take  in  exchange 
for  the  two  ii  yanks  good  white  book  muslin,  12  yards  white  terry 
liuiue,  or  18  yards  Is'st  longcloth  ;  or  open  to  offers  of  not  less  value 
than  one  iwuinl.  To  save  time,  address  E.  E.,  Post-oHiee,  St.  llelier’.s, 
.Jersey. 

885.  Bita  wishes  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  200,c;o  used  stamps. 

886.  W.  S.  (6,  t'layland's  tcrraee,  C'laitham-n  ad,  Kennington)  has 
a  iKH'hou.se  with  seven  hexagon  imjirovi'd  hives,  and  two  str.iw  hive.s 
fitted  to  same,  with  glass  supers  and  zinc  jK'rfcjr.ited  tube.s,  two  zinc 
feeding  froughs  and  fumigator.  Cost  within  three  years  over  ,t20; 
lire.seut  value,  about  JtiS-  Will  exchange  for  a  good  feleseoiK?  or  any 
other  article  of  e<iual  value,  or  ojicn  to  offers. 

887.  F.  T.  S.  wi.shes  to  disposi'  of  a  very  elegant  t'Hiuet  hat,  suitable 
for  full-dress  oeca.sions,  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  satin  and  red 
roses,  and  long  tulle  veil,  yuite  new  Open  to  f>lfers. 

888.  I'oKiiEAliAXcE  bas  a  very  handsome  Japanese  silk,  trimmed 
with  the  new  wine-colour,  high  and  low  body,  richly  trimmed,  only 
worn  three  times,  cost  lo.v.  eomplete;  comidefe  set  of  steel  orna¬ 
ments,  brooch,  earrings,  six  buttons,  and  comb;  a  handsome  sjiray, 
very  little  thevvor.se  for  wear;  a  long  black  imitation  Maltc.si'  lace 
fichu  ;  a  gold  of  the  jH'riod  chain,  new  design,  five  or  six  strands,  with 
flat  clasp;  a  handsome  cashmere  opera-chiak  (circular),  trimmed  with 
broad  gold  braid,  cord  and  ta.ssels  to  match,  scarcely  soiled  ;  a  p;iir  of 
black  satin  jean  boots,  worn  twice;  and  a  coraline  comb.  Wants 
several  yards  of  goisl  black  silk,  useful  brown  silk,  suitable  for  walking 
ilress;  good  blue  enamelled  gold  brooch  and  euirings  (coloured  gold), 
tjpen  to  offers. 

889.  Violet  Betpy  offers  “  .Sweet  Spirit,  from  thy  Happy  Sidiere,” 
song  (Weiss),  and  “  We're  a’  ae  Father’s  Bairns,”  for  the  ”  Four 
Marys”  (old  Scotch  song). 

890.  Jessica  will  ground  Berlin  word-work  at  moderate  priee.s. 

891.  II.  K.  makes  wax  and  iiajM'r  flowers,  in  groups  or  sci«rate. 
Will  exchange  for  hnbes’  dresses  or  mantles,  or  at  moderate  prices. 
Open  to  offers. 

892.  Amy  ha.s  1867  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  JIai;  v/.ine, 
for  6j.  6d. ;  also  handsome  Welsh  crystal  earrings,  tlpeu  to  offers. 

893.  Bee.  Wool-work gi'oanded  at  moderate  prices.  Several  beauti¬ 
ful  crochet  antimacass.irs.  ( )pen  to  offers. 

894.  E.  C.  J.  Berlin  wool-work  grounded  at  moderate i)rice8. 

895.  G.  (!.  would  like  to  exchange  some  house  linen,  railway  novels, 
ind  other  books,for  adark  silk  dress  in  good  condition, or  useful  dress. 
Open  to  <iffer.<. 

896.  A.  (I.  Bi'rlin  wool-work  grounded  at  moderate  prices. 

897.  Amta.  Ih'rlin  wool -work  grounded  at  moderate  prices. 
Address  with  the  Editor. 

898.  Jlolitv.  Will  any  benevolent  Lidy  assist  a  di.strict  visitor  vvilh 
cast-off  gannents?  Mont  a  tats  nicely.  Trimmings  for  children’s 
drawers  from  31I.  p.'r  pair  upwarils. 

899.  E.  E.  B.  Berlin  wool-work  grnumh'd  at  ni.jderatc  prices. 
Ladies  to  provide  vviml.  .\ddre.ss  uitli  the  Editor. 

900.  MAitGAitET  will  work  point  lace  4  inches  wide,  from  lO.s.  to  15s. 
a  yard ;  also  flounces  and  trimmings  at  the  same  prices,  in  proportion 
to  width  required.  Has  a  handsome  cap  ready  to  dispose  of.  Address 
with  the  Editor. 
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901.  Sophia  will  be  glad  to  know  of  anyplace,  baztuir,  .shop,  &c., 
where  superior  faney  work  of  every  dt'seription,  including  children’s 
dresses,  &c.,  can  be  disposed  of ;  also  painted  fans  and  screens;  and 
fern  work  of  novel  design,  shaded  and  finished  after  a  now  invention. 
Prices  charged  for  all  articles  would  be  modi'rate.  -\ddress  with  the 
Editor. 

902.  A  Slitscnir.Eii  Inus  for  sale  a  set  of  Jaciiues’s  No.  8  croquet 
balls  and  mallets,  tit  a  reduced  iirice.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

903.  I’oirioKUlEK  will  bo  glad  to  ground  wool-w.jrk  at  the  prices 
stat('d  in  Magazine.  Opera  hood.  I’retty  match-stands  in  exchange 
for  fine  longcloth. 

904.  Alice  will  ground  Berlin  wool-work  at  moderate  prices. 

935.  T.  T.  will  gladly  ground  wool-work  for  ladies,  in  cr.iss. 
Ltiteh,  at  the  following  charges  (the  employer  supplying  the  wool) : — 
Box  ottomans,  Ac.,  is.  6d.,  for  every  squarefootof  grounding;  slipiiers, 
2s.  per  jiair  ;  vvhatnrits  and  other  borders,  zi.  per  yard.  She  will  also 
execute  small  or  single  paxes  of  point  lace  ends  for  tie.s,  fr<jin  is.  6d. 
to  4s.  6d.  each.  A  banner-screen,  £1  ;  a  window  ditto,  i  foot  by  2,  f2. 
All  the.so  are  easily  sent  by  parcel  p  )st.  Other  .sfyh's  of  grounding  if 
preferred. 

gc6.  IsALEL  has  a  riding-habit,  never  wom,  be.st  black  waterjiroof, 
full  length,  b  idy  lined  with  silk.  Woul  1  take  gold  brooch,  ring,  or 
open  to  offers. 

937.  Pan.sy  wishes  for  some  Berlin  wool-w  ork  to  ground  at  modcrato 
jirices. 

905.  A.  B.  C.  Berlin  wool-w-ork  grounded  at  moderate  prices. 

909.  PvRO-SlLVER  bas  silvered  sci.ssors  to  dispose  of;  cutting  out, 
small  work,  embroidery,  and  nail ;  to  be  used  precisely  as  steel  ones  ; 
can  bi'  re-silvered.  Open  to  offers. 

910.  Ele  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  la.st 
year,  complete,  unbound.  Open  to  offers,  .'she  luis  also  two  pairs  of 
black  kid  gloves  (Dent’s),  quite  lu'w,  eights  and  nines.  Will  take  in 
I'xchange  two  piirs  in  violet,  green,  or  brown,  best  French  kid  (sevens). 

Please  forvvai'il  addres.s.] 

911.  (iEKTitiDE  makes  tatted  cravats,  cuffs,  and  edgings.  Patterns 
scut  on  rci-cipt  of  siamped  direct i?d  envelope. — Addres.s,  tlEiiTUUDE, 
Post-otUee,  Bridpurt,  Dorset. 

912.  (loitm.E  wants  one  of  Jaciucs’s  crixinet  sets.  Docs  not  object 
to  it  having  lu'cn  used,  if  in  good  condition.  -Mso  a  Idack  lace  sh-avvl. 

( Hl’ers  a  rosewood  dc.-k  and  work-box  combinis.1,  coral  irgligce,  silver 
br.Mich,  autogra;)hs.  [Send  name  and  address.) 

913.  SrxsHiNE  makes  carved  frames  for  cai-te-de-vislte  photogi-aidis 
cheap.  Private  addres.s  with  the  Editor. 

914.  II.  K.  M.  Berlin  wool-work  grounde'l  at  moderate  prices. 

915.  E.  H.  A.  Berlin  wool-work  grounded  or  worked  altogether,  at 
in  Hleratc  prices. 

916.  A.  II.  grounds  Berlin  wool-work  on  moderate  ti'rms. 

916.  J.  has  concertina,  by  Wheatstone,  good  as  new;  black  figured 
crape  shawl,  suitable  for  old  lady  (has  been  worn,  but  is  still  very 
handsome) ;  pair  Pompadour  Flexura  shoes,  cost  i6s.  6d. ;  pair  bronze 
b'.Hits,  cost  los.  (both  arc  small  size  and  scarcely  worn).  Diaphanie 
materials  to  dispise  of.  Five-shilling  books  oH'ered  for  two:  f.c., 
B.iosey’s  84  and  87  (Kuhe  and  Leybach).  Partii  ulars  of  all  the  alxive 
from  J.,  Post-otliee,  Be.’cles. 

917.  B.  E.  W.  would  ground  Berlin  and  bead  work  at  moderate 
prices.  Private  address  with  the  Editor. 

918.  Benjamina.  Berlin  wool  work  grounded  at  moderate  prices. 

919.  Kvreita  will  lend  Lamb’s  knitting-machine  f.)r  two  months 
for  30.S.  Cleopitra.  5s.  a  mouth. 

921.  A.  B.  C.  Berlin  wool  work  groundi'd.  -Vldivss  with  tlic  Editor. 

9:2.  .-Vuela  has  two  dresses,  French  brilli.mts,  small  patterns,  and 
1.  mg,  which  she  will  exchange  for  a  good  white  or  coloured  muslin  dre  ss. 

923.  Dinah  has  a  large  black  lace  shawl,  fine,  and  little  worn, 
which  she  will  exchange  for  ten  yards  good  black  silk,  or  olfers. 

924.  JIi'.s.  E.  Berlin  work  grounded  at  moderate  prices.  Addrass, 
31r.s.  Edwards,  lleroU  Ollioe,  .Spring  (lardens,  Buxton. 

925.  Sigma.  Berlin  wool  work  grounded  at  moderate  prices. 

926.  I).  T.  T.  would  gladly  execute  orders  for  grounding  Berlin  wool 
work,  tatting,  and  embroidery. 

927.  Sl'liriE  has  songs  to  exchange  at  a  iiuai-tcr  of  the  published 
price.  ‘‘Jemny  of  the  Mill,”  3s.;  “The  Kelpie’s  Bride,”  3s.;  “1 
Heard  a  Spirit  Sing,”  3s. ;  “Little  Binl,  so  Sweetly  Singing,”  4s. ; 
“  The  Spirit  of  Song,”  33. ;  “  Forgct-mc-Not,”  4s. ;  “  Silver  Chimes,” 
43. ;  Mendolssobn’s  Licder,  “  Slumber  and  Dream,”  23.  6d. ;  “  When 
shall  we  Two  Meet  Again  ?”  (duct),  23.  6d.  [Please  send  address.] 


Tni:  nxGusiuj  OMJX’s  domestic  macet/axe. 
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THI-  rXGLISIIWOMAX’S  COXVl' RSAZIOXK. 

It  is  iil)Si)lufi‘ly  ncfos-siry  that  tlinso  whii  pn'sont  theins.lvos  at 
I  ar  Csinvi'ivi-.aioiu'  s'a.iulJ  state  their  real  name  ami  aihlress.  When 
matters  (,f  iniere-t  ami  imivirlanei'  are  iliseus.eih  it  is  semotimes  a 
)>nint  in  the  arjianont  te  know  whonee  lertain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whoso  I’.am's  wo  are  ns-eivin?  int'onnation  and  instnietion. 

Ali,  h'tti  rs.  unesli.  ns.  and  eoinmunieatiou."  of  all  kinds  — exeejitim.: 
•.ho>o  relal’ii”- to  the  puhlishin.;  ileiiartmout  —  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eiiitoi:  or  ri;;;  Ex(iLisuwoMAN's  DoMr.snr  .Maoa/ink. 

To  Coi:i;:  si'OXDKMs.— All  letters  riHiviirinr  an  immediate  answer 
mast  he  .sent  bet\  re  the  tenth  of  eaeh  moi;th. 

I'rMAt.r  Kni  i  ATlov.  I'ml.  r  this  headiii"  A\  Knt.i.isiiwoman 
writes — "At  a  time  when  this  subject  oceupies  so  prominent  a  plav 
ill  the  reforms  of  the  day.  1  am  siirpri.sed  to  see  no  mention  made  of 
ime  neul  'ctivl  branch  of  feniah'  education,  jpaierally  acknowledged  to 
be  more  es-sential  to  woman's  happiness  in  life  than  any  other— I 
mean  the  education  which  w  ill  jirepare  her  to  fill  properly  the  p  sit  ion 
to  w  hieh  all  women  aspir*',  the  head  ami  direvt ress  of  an  establishment . 
Evjierienei'  teachi's  us  that  a  household  should  be  conducted  with  the 
lirecisioii  and  exactitude  pr.n  tised  in  binsiness  houses;  that  thcoxi.-t- 
em-e  of  dishoiK'-t  or  dis  'rderly  practices  in  subi  rdinates  should  be 
Miipo-sible;  that  the  riH-eiiits  of  income  should  be  made  to  meet  all 
exiK'iiditnre :  and  that  a  woman  at  tlu>  head  of  a  hou  -ehold  should  be 
able  at  any  im  incnl  to  trace  t  >  its  ]>roper  source  neulei-t,  dishonesty, 
or  waste.  Jlut  where  can  a  woman  obtain  the  education  which  will  lit 
her  for  this  position  of  responsibility’'  'J’here  are  no  scIuhiIs  of 
dome-tic  science,  atid  the  tcachiinrs,  if  any,  whhh  she  receives  as  a 
cirl  from  her  mother  are  ba'i-d  upon  no  fixed  rules,  and  are  \aluele  s 
to  her  unless  her  establi.shment  be  in  all  respect.s  like  that  in  which 
-he  nveived  her  instrmtiou.  lly  neolectiiie  this  br.fich  of  female 
I'dueation  nn  thers  atid  fathersarc'  lAVivmsible  forniu  h  misery  sull'ered 
by  tlii'ir  dau'/iitcr.s,  and  it  is  surpri.-ini;  that  in  thi.- aire  of  progress  no 
-chi’olsare  to  Ik’  fouiid  where  a  sy>tem  of  hou.sekiHpiii''  is  l.iucht  as 
lierfect  as  that  system  of  edmation  which  preiiires  a  man  fora  com- 
men  ial  ear.'cr.  Xo  f.ither  would  placi’  in  eharL’C  of  his  house  of 
business  a  voiincr  and  inexiH'rieneed  son.  thoutrh  the  son  would  have 
the  a.ssistanee  of  educated  and  pr.<eti.-ed  cu./dioc’s.  Iliit  the  father 
who  would  see  only  rniii  in  trusting  his  eommereial  intiTc-ts  to  the 
tinskilUil  hands  of  a  youth  w  ill  tmhesilatin'_dy  allow  his  youmr  ami 
incxiK'rienee  1  daiiL'literto  ii'sume  the  respon.-ibility  of  a  household, 
tssi.'tel  only  by  untancht  and  nut ru-t worthy  servants.  Is  it  to  b. 
wonden  d  at  that  the  household  proves  a  source  of  anxiety,  care,  and 
-orrow  to  the  vi  ini.r  hou.sekeeiier  i:i  the  first  years  of  her  ex]HTiene(’ i- 
Ik’inale  sulira'_'e  may  be  a  iieccs-ary  reform,  ami  there  are.  no  doubt. 
Women  in  li  j-’an  I  who  have  sutlered  by  their  exclusion  from  that 
privilege,  but  they  are  "  few  and  far  between."  while  the  women  who 
siifl’er  from  m'.d  t  of  domi’-tie  education  are  sim]ily  the  whole  female 
IKipiilation  of  the  eivilis.  d  world.  We  want  books  of  technical  do¬ 
mestic  education.  We  want  a  system  of  housckee)iin”’.  atnl  schools 
e.-lablislad  wlmre  onr  dan.hteis  may  be  instructed  upiii  a  sound 
system.  Ami  1  feel  certain  that  my  most  imiierb  ctly  expressed 
irrievaiice  will  iind  s.vni]  athctlc  rcs])on.'e  in  the  hinrts  of  many  of  your 
rc.i  ler-  if  y  n  will  kindly  uivc  me  licarim;  throuuh  your  worthy 
columns,  and  that  plans  f.  r  the  e  lablishmeiit  of  dome.stic  education 
will  lie  entertained  ami  suirire  teil  by  some  of  your  numerous  and  in¬ 
telligent  corri’S]ion  lents,  by  which  we  may  ho)H>  to  see  the  house  and 
home  conducted  with  the  ease  and  knowledge  which  char.iel crises 
hon-es  of  business.” 

llliowNii:  writes—"  I  have  read  Sisil'.li's  r<X|Ui  st  for  advice  in  the 
brim.'inc' up  of  her  .Volin's  sisters,  ami  bcin;'  mvself  an  elder  sister  of 
three  motherless  children,  one  of  whom  is  a  little  eij-j  tej,  years  old,  f 
Ih'o  to  relate  my  own  experience  on  the  subject.  1  do  not  think 
Corjior.il  I’unishinent  should  be  re.sorted  toexeejit  in  e.xtreme  occasions, 
and  then  .should  not  b-  adininistcre.l  by  a  si.ster.  The  very  i'lca  of 
whippine  seems  l•oInplel "ly  ine  nniiatible  with  the  name  of  sister. 
Kindness  and  eonsider.it ion  for  their  sli.'ht  oireiice.s,  vvith  soim- 
puni.shment  and  a  serious,  lovincr  conversation  for  tin’  trtaver  ones, 
would.  I  think,  win  the  he.irts  of  the  children  far  more  than  if  yon 
resort  to  harsher  measures.  Of  course  sue''es.s  must  n  it  b  -  expe  ted 
all  at  once,  but  persevere,  and,  ab, ive  all,  let  the  little  ones  see  that  you 
are  in  earnest.  Enforce  strict  obedience  in  the  most  trivial  matters. 
•My  little  si.-ter  does  her  lessons  with  me  every  morninp,  and  1 
Constantly  lind  that  gentle  reasouiu'g  and  explaining  the  dilfieult  i«rts 
accomplishes  what  extra  lessmis  and  various  punishment  fail  to  do. 


In  fact,  I  am  convinced  it  only  hardens  their  hearts,  while  it  eonfii.se.s. 
their  briins.  1  have  found  the  gentle  persuasions  already  alluded  to 
soften  my  brothers  as  well,  and  although  they  lind  many  things  dis- 
agreeabh’ whlih  have  to  be  done,  on  my  saying,  ‘It  will  please  me 
very  much  to  have  it  d  aie  at  once,’  they  put  on  a  brighter  face,  and 
shortly  after  come  to  me  for  approval.  If  A  SlsTEli  will  give  this  a 
month’s  trial  1  fivl  convinced  sIio  would  lind  it  answer,  and  she  vvoul  1 
greatly  oblige  llliow  xik  if  she  would  let  her  know  the  result.” 

S.  1{.  has  read  with  great  amusement  the  comments  of  a  Viuc.ini  \n 
Lahv  on  the  bad  brivding  of  Jewish  persons  of  her  own  sex.  S.  I! 
presumes  that  the  lady  must  have  little  if  any  intercourse  vvith  jie  ipl. 
of  her  persuasion,  or  she  would  not  pass  so  sweeping  a  censure.  S.  I! 
does  not  know  to  what  class  Mas.  Levy  belongs,  but  S.  11.  has 
eertauily  never  seen  the  avoidance  complained  of.  S.  11.  is  on  intimate 
terms  with  several  Christian  families,  and  she  is  bound  to  say  that  she 
has  always  been  ti’i'iited  with  the  utmost  resjiecf.  .kn  educated  Jewess 
Would  probably  not  care  to  a.ss(K‘iate  with  anyone  so  narrow.niinded 
and  bi'gotcd  as  the  ViiioiM  vN  E  vnv.  S.  11.  is  cpiite  aware  that  a  low 
cLiss  of  .b'ws  are  to  be  found  at  the  seaside,  but  take  Chri.stians  of  the 
same  position-for  instance,  let  the  lady  lake  a  Sunday  excursion  tr.iiii 
and  the  Jews  of  llamsgate  sands  on  Saturday  morning,  and  -she  dix'-' 
not  tliiiik  she  will  lind  much  to  clnsise  from  in  the  point  of  manners. 
In  conclusion  S.  11.  advises  the  Viliol.Ni  vx’  1.  vnv  next  time  to  be  con- 
ver.saut  vvith  the  subjei-t  on  which  she  is  writing,  and  not  to  nu-ddle 
with  iM'ople  of  whom  she  evidently  knows  n  (thing. 

Dll.!  viviA  will  Consider  it  a  gn  at  kindness  if  some  one  v, ill  advise 
her  how  to  act  under  the  following  circiim.staiiees  : -Two  gentlenien 
are  the  subjects  of  her  dilemma,  and  her  di'cisioii  will  materially  atl'ei  I 
hi'r  future  happiness.  One  is  a  handsome,  faiv’inaliiig  young  man,  and 
thomgh  at  pre.sent  frivolous  ami  gay,  he  has  certain  good  traits  in  hi.- 
chaincter  that  make  one  hope  ho  will  eventually  bix’omo  a  sedate,  it 
not  Christian  man.  The  other  is  in  most  re.spects  ipiite  his  eontra.st ; 
of  average  personal  aiiliearanci',  ami  habits  scnipiilously  stmight- 
forward,  but  far  from  being  cilher  frivolous  or  ga.v,  he  is  a  ijuiet. 
matter-of-fact  fellow— in  short,  almoet  loo  (piiet  and  serious  to  bi’ 
attractive.  The  prospectsof  both  ari’eiiually  promising.  The  (luestion 
is,  will  the  former  sow  all  his  "wild  oats”  before  mairiage,  beraii.-e, 
although  Dim'.mvia  iirefers  him  as  a  lover,  will  he  make  such  a  worthy 
husband  !' 

E.  11.  W'll.i.iAVis  s(  nds  till’  linos  reipiired  by  M  viilox  ; — 

“  Still  may  every  good  betide  yon, 

Though  <rti  earth  we  meet  no  more  — 

Vows,  entreaties  now  prevail  not, 

Yet  no  hates  my  bosom  swell  — 

Sighs  and  tears,  alas  !  avail  not. 

Oh,  for  over  !  fare  thee  well ! 

Fare,  oh,  faro  thee  wadi !"’ 

.\|i\'.l,  AN  Exia  i  Toi!.  We  could  not  answer  williuut  knowing  more 
of  the  matter.  ^Im  h  would  depend  upon  the  p o.sition  of  the  deceasisl 
’..hen  he  made  the  deed  of  gift.  If  insolvent  at  the  time,  the  deed 
wouhl  not  stand.  We  do  not  see,  in  any  case,  how  the  executor  i- 
liable.  Hut  we  say  this  subject  to  our  iir.-t  remark. 

-Mll.l)  C1.IVIATK  Kill  Erxii.s.  A.  E.  'A.  writes— “Cireumstauces 
luiviiig  preveiiled  my  reading  the  last  two  luimbers  of  your  Magazine 
until  the  last  d.iy  or  two,  the  iivpiiry  of  Llnos  has  but  ju.st  met  ni.i 
eye.  If  not  too  late,  she  may  bo  glad  to  know  of  the  (,'haniiel  Isle-, 
considcivd  very  he.ilthy  for  those  I’ciiuiring  a  mild  climate  (]iersons 
subject  to  rheumatic  or  liver  comidaiiits  excepted).  I  know  many  who 
have  derivfsl  benclit  from  a  residence  there,  and  can  speak  specially  of 
(iuernsey.  If  Iifxns  vvi-hes  to  know  more  inirticulars,  I’enzama. 
with  other  parts  of  Cornvv.ill  and  parts  of  Devonshire,  are  also  highly 
roeommended.” 

M AllTINd.AI.K  (rieelong)  vvrite.s — "I  have  found  the  ]il.in  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  lir.st  of  .vour  con’cspoiidents.  who  adopted  the  signature 
El’i:uox,  for  bitting  horses,  answer  adminibly,  and  1  have  now  no  ditti- 
culty  in  making  them  c.irry  tin  ir  heads  nicely,  but  I  cannot  get  them 
well  set  Isick  on  their  haiimdies,  and  1  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
El‘i;nON,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  will  tell  me  how  to  do  it. 
I  am  told  that  in  I,  nidoii  the  la  lie.s’  hor.ses  are  trained  to  do  this  by 
females  who  make  it  their  business  to  train  ladies’ horses  to  saddle,nnd 
who  ride  tlii'in  with  exceedingly  severe  bits,  kept  tightly  cuiIh’iI,  whilst 
they  spur  them  without  mercy  with  their  long  rowe'led  spurs,  which, 
Ix’ing  hidden  by  the  habit,  eniibl  •  them  to  use  any  amount  of  severity 
without  its  being  seen,  and  that  the  horse,  endeavouring  to  escape  the 
constant  goading  of  the  spur,  and  rc-draiiie.!  by  the  sharp  curb,  is 
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compolli"!  to  "n  in  (his  styh',  and  that  this  trcatmput  is  iH'ivt  vcrcl  in 
day  alter  Jay  until  in  time  it  makes  the  horse  adept  the  sliowy  action 
<11  a  sliirht  liint  from  the  fair  rider's  spur.  1  am  not  an  advocate  ('1' 
i  niclty,  and  do  not  wish  to  use  more  punishment  than  is  actually 
necessary,  tlumsh  I  certainly  should  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  any 
means  that  are  really  nece.-sary  U>  train  a  horse  to  this  style.  1  hear 
that  in  I'insland  spurs  have  latterly  come  into  common  use  by  ladies, 
and  that  it  is  the  ex<'ei)tion  rathi'r  than  the  rule  for  a  lady  to  ridi’ 
without  one  — some  even  discardiinf  the  whip  alt  or.  t  her,  and  rclyiiiR 
entirely  on  the  .spur  and  that  in  the  ridini'-sehools  holies  are  roipiired 
;  I  wear  a  vpur,  and  are  taught  the  proper  useof  it,  and  that  even  little 
:  .ils  ride  their  i>onics  with  them.  1  lind  that  ladies  like  s])ur.s,  and 

hen  a  lady  has  once  trie  I  one  she  does  not  like  to  ride  without  it, 
and  1  think  it  is  only  at  lirst  that  they  use  them  severely,  when  they 
eannot  understand  that  a  Rontle  touch  is  Ronenilly  eiiouRli :  but  when 
I'...' novelty  of  the  eiiect  of  such  a  stiinuhint  is  pact  they  are  careful 
not  to  hurt  the  horse  without  necessity,  thoujrh  1  know  that  when 
no  cssary,  or  sometimes  to  show  oil',  they  use  them  without  scrapie. 
.\ny  information  on  ladie.s’  ridinR  is  always  acceptable,  as  aNo  are 
pirliculars  of  the  hapuvtrian  Fashions." 

To  11.  S.— Xl.Mlioi)  writes—"  liewaro  of  a  ‘  Ions’  ridiiiRdiabit  is  the 
a  t\icc  of  ladies  who  hunt.  To  wear  a  loiiR  one  at  anytime  is  most 
iuiioerou.s,  and  1  am  convinced,  if  ladies  would  only  attend  to  this,  and 
not  be  afraid  of  showiiiR  a  pair  of  iiatent  leather  boots,  if  the  heel  is 
armed  with  a  spur,  as  it  should  be,  we  shouM  havi'  mu<’h  better  ridiiiR 
b  ladies,  llfnv  often  in  llotteii-row  have  1  observent  hnlies  sittinR  all 
on  one  side,  twist iiiR  about  in  the  stiiTU|>.  and  liMrkiiiR  the  iricture  of 
mi--pry,  all  caused  bythe  foot  bciiiR  bill  bya  lom' habit  and  tic  .stirnij) 
much  too  loiiR— just  a  (irecian  bend!  1  low  badly  .she  rides!  say  tic 
critics;  atid  in  the  huntiicR-tield  a  lotiR  habit  has  brought  more  thati 
one  fair  rider  to  Rrief  ;  all  the  accidents  1  have  se<?n  in  the  hunting- 
hold  to  I  nlies  have  haitpcned  through  long  habits.'’ 

S.  II.  .1,  woul.l  b('  glad  if  the  Kditor  would  favour  her,  in  the  next 
number,  with  an  illustrated  Highland  co.-tunc  or  Sts  itch  suit  for  a 
little  boy  of  four  years  old,  also  directions  for  putting  on  the  scarf. 

We  will  shortly  comjily  with  your  reipiest.] 

Col)  Livmi  Oil,. — There  are  so  many  varictiesof  this  oil  sold  that  it 
i !  soinetime.s  dillicult  to  ktiow  which  to  take,  unle.ss  the  kind  is  indi- 
e.ited  by  the  medictil  man.  The  (ptalities  reiptired  in  this  medicine  are 
jiuvity,  brightness,  and  S'.;oetite«s  ;  attd  all  the,-e  (jualities  may  bcM)b- 
t. titled  at  the  catablishmimt  of  Messrs.  John  Hell  and  Co.,  of  Oxford- 
.st  ivet . 

\  .\xi:ssv  Would  e.'leem  it  a  favour  if  some  kind  eoiTe<pondeut  of 
t!ie  “  Conversazione  ’  would  atiswer  her  imitiiries  on  the  followiiiL' 
I'oints  : — la  there  a  g<iod  Italian  Oraunuar  now  publi.she  1  fitted  for 
pusson  who  wishes  to  study  the  langtutge  without  a  mxster !'  Wha‘ 
would  b:"  a  suitable  serii's  of  excivi.ses  for  tlc'  inanoforte,  .and  .some 
a'  o  for  the  voice,  for  a  iMWson  who  can  play  some  of  the  simple 
‘  Ijieder,’’  and  who  wishes  t  1  strengthen  her  ham!  without  unreasoit- 
a’  l '  exertion 'f  V.vxr.ssx  is  also  anxiott;  to  know  whether  any  lady 
am  iitg  the  Enoi.i.siiwou.w’s  subscribers  can  recommend  a  pian.  fort  ■ 
arrangement  of  standard  English  ballads  i-*  V.wnss  v  Itopet  she  ha 
n  unduly  occupied  the  sp;ii-e  of  the  e  inver  ational  page,  but  she 
\i.iuld  very  much  like  to  thank  the  lady  who  siicaks  so  decidedly 
a  r  linst  the  vulaar  disji'ay  of  (he  age.  In  t!iis  colony  (Toronto)  you 
we  not  so  commonly  annoyed  liy  "  murdered  '  English,  Imt  ela'cnitc 
dre-s  on  the  public  streets,  and  a  very  slight  regard  to  the  little, 
almost  imiiereeptihl  ■,  relineinonts  of  manner  and  speech,  very  fre- 
iiuoatly  sho.v  them.selve*  in  a  population  almost  wholly  e.nni)  ised  o!' 
“men  who  have  risen."  Still,  the  Impo  that  sonii'  yet  remain,  even 
here,  whose  hchationr  will  make  men  chivalrous,  utid  women  jiut,  i  ■ 
not  wholly  de.id,  attd  V.\m:ss\  hopet  all  worn  ui  will  exorcise  this 
right. 

Iltr.niKT  E.  asks— ‘‘May  1  say  a  few  words  (,f  advice  to  Titr. 
Stn  i  KltKlt  Fiio.M  Low  SriitlTs!'  If  a  vc'l  ea“e  she  is  tnnch  to  h,' 
pitied,  but  the  remedy  is  iti  her  own  hands.  It  may  re  piire  a  little 
n'sulutiou,  a  little  sidf-denial,  hiit  sh  '  tnust  not  shrink,  lest  she  should 
hoeome  —what  she  would  Im>  shoeked,  I  doubt  not.  to  think  of— a  eon- 
llrmed  ‘drinker  of  spirits.’  She  shoal  I  give  up  her  habits  of  late 
rising;  never  hre.ikfa it  later  than  8  o’ehick ;  or  if  she  has  he.''n  kc'|)t 
n])  by  any  parties  the  night  h“fon'  she  might  give  herself  until 
9  o'clock.  A  colli  hath,  if  able  to  use  it  ;  if  not,  the  very  fro.;  use  of 
cold  water;  and  she  will  c.nue  down  at  8  o'clock  bright  and  fresh  to 
enjoy  her  breakfast.  Let  her  leave  off  all  stimnlant.s.  Fhowill  not 
want  them  if  she  lakes  my  advice  ;  but  if  she  feels  weak  or  faint  slie 


may  have  one  gla  s  of  port  w  ine  or  a  t.:iuic  (iiuininc  or  syrup  of  iodide 
<if  iron  are  both  capital  tonics)  about  ii  o'clock.  Tlion  for  lunch, 
never  touch  wine— she  dig's  not  want  it  a  tumlilerof  dJuss  or  Allsopp 
will  Jo  her  far  more  good.  At  dinner  let  her  take  the  champagne  or 
l!.)rjeaux,  if  she  likes,  in  moderation,  hut  no  spirits  at  he  Itime.  Her 
caj)  of  colfeo  or  tea  should  sulliec  after  a  late  dinner.  Hut  chiefly,  1 
Would  say,  lind  work  to  do — it  ever  lic.s  uo.ir  our  baud,  whatever  oar 
rank  or  station.  Her  hu.sband  i.s  very  rich,  so  would  prob.ibly  inJuhge 
any  hobby  she  might  take  up;  and  let  her  not  forget  that  ‘to  whom 
mui'h  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  he  nsiuirej.’  Arc  there  ‘  no  iw)or 
about  her  gate!'’  Cun  .she  not  look  a  little  after  those  who  need  help, 
not  by  more  giving  large  suhseriptions,  but  by  womanly  personal 
help!'  If  she  lives  in  the  country  she  can  go  from  h  msc  to  house, 
helping,  cheering  the  ismr  by  kind  words  and  acts,  and  sjmiiiathy  in 
all  their  troubles.  If  in  London  she  can  surely  tiud  some  one  to  help, 
visit  the  p  lor  wives  and  families  who  live  in  the  mows  where  her  hus- 
haiid's  hor.-'ps  .stand,  or  lind  some  jioor  workwomiui  who  starves  while 
.s/ic  is  in  lu.xury.  Tic  surest  way  to  cure  her  of  sehishne.ss  will  be  ‘  to 
•live  more  for  others,  less  for  herself.’  Then  she  can  lind  other  work 
to  do  w  hich  w  ill  (piite  take  away  her  k  iw  .sjiirits.  and  give  her  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  life.  Snr.  ly  she  must  have  some  hohhy,  be  it  nuisie,  painting, 
or  even  er  n-liet  or  emhroiilery.  Ls't  her  take  uji  sui-h  hohhy  and  em¬ 
ploy  hersell :  or  she  may  start  a  fernery  (an  endles.s  source  of  ainnso- 
ment)  or  a  greenhou.-e.  She  should  ride,  too,  if  she  is  a  good  horse¬ 
woman,  or,  if  not,  take  plenty  of  exorcise— walk,  ride,  or  drive  every 
Jay.  Her  hu.sband  will  soon  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  good  spirits, 
no  longer  proeured  by  the  fatal  stimulants.  The  habit  of  indulging  in 
them  is  frightfully  gaining  ground  among  the  upiier  cLirses  ;  and  yet 
we  eondonm  the  wreti  hej  jioor,  the  victims  of  the  gin-shop,  who  seek 
a  tomisir.iry  forgetfulness  of  their  miseries  in  drink.  Kemomher.  fair 
si-ters,  ICC  have  no  such  excuse  for  oi(,‘  siii,  which  may  (lod  liclp  ns  to 
forsake,  and  keep  us  from  falling  into  such  teiTihle  temptation  !’’ 

-V  Mkdk  al  Sl'igil'.Nl's  Advii  t.  *■  .Vllo'.v  me  to  give  some  advice 
to  .V  Si’fFKUKii  l  liOM  Low  Sriiiirs.  I’rohahly  she  is  sulTering  chieHy 
fr.im  dy.spep>iii.  She  is  evidently  very  irregular  in  her  hours  of  taking 
food,  and  also  in  her  diet.  Now  the  diet  must  h'  reel itiej  and  taken 
at  very  regular  hours.  Let  her  hreakfa.st  at  9  a.m.,diiio  at  2  p.m.,  and 
take  Oiic  other  meal  in  the  day,  at  least  two  hours  before  going  to  hod. 
1  w  ill  give  some  groups  of  articles  of  food,  compiled  from  Dr.  LeareJ's 
exe  llent  treatise  on  Dysix'p.sia.  i'iritf  (Irovp — .L'LVics  i.'.i.s;/  o/fb'gc.s- 
— Mutton,  venison,  sweetbread,  chiekeii,  rabbit,  partridge,  phea- 
.sant,  grouse,  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  milk;  whiting’,  smelt,  turhol. 
lliiuiider.  Sole;  stale  bread,  biscuit,  rice;  arparagiis,  caulitlowcr ; 
oraugi's,  grapes;  black  tea,  Hordeaux  and  llhine  wines,  amontillaJo, 
sherry,  ii'enoid  (h’ln'p — .Irtic/es.'/'Hb’Aife/;)  rf  Lti^jcHion. — Iicif, 

lamb,  bare,  pige  m,  turkey,  guinea  and  iva-fowl.  game  in  general ;  cod- 
bad  lock,  pike,  trout,  raw  oysters;  eo.ikel  fruits  in  g'eneral ;  cocoa. 
c•)l^l'e,  malt  drinks,  Madeir.i,  Hnrgiindy,  and  jvirt  wine.  'I'liii-d  (Lv.  'y 
— .lr/irl<yi  Dljlici'U  of  />(./est/ort. — Fork,  veal,  goo.se,  sausage,  bashed 
or  stewed  meats;  ina  kenl,  salmon,  herring;  mullins ;  nuts  of  all 
kinds;  pickles;  champa'gne,  liijnears.  She  ought  to  eontiue  hers'  lf  !.■ 
the  tir.'t  group  and  the  other  directions :  hut  if  she  wants  fuller  infor¬ 
mation  let  her  read  Dr.  Leared's  h,)ok.'’ 

C.  X.  Ct.  presents  her  e omplimeiit s  to  tlie  LvDY  nv  Hirtii  n 
ElU'i' M'lov,  asking  advice  on  the  little  retinenients  of  life,  a:id  woiiM 
.strongly  a  Iviso  her  friend  not  presenting  her  check  to  he  kissed  bythe 
'g’litlem  in  who  oll'ends.  She  wouhl  n  ,t  mis.s  the  salutation,  as  it  dis- 
gistsher:  and  as  he  .shows  such  a  distate  it  would  show  bettor  last  • 
o'l  her  part  not  to  force  liim. 

Fol.  Certainly  the  marriage  would  be  legal,  the  coiitracliiig  parties 
1)  •lug  all  ive  tweaty-oue  yeirsof  age.  and  ejniiirming  to  the  ordinary 
regulations  as  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

Enil't..  The  preientation  of  tlie  freedom  of  a  city  confers  certain 
civic  (irivileges,  which,  although  they  may  Ix'  of  no  particular  value  to 
the  recipient,  are  still  regarded  as  mo.st  honourable.  Tims  we  grant 
the  luivih'ges  of  the  City  of  London  t  o  prinees  of  the  blood  royal.  A 
h.ippy  thing  was  said  by  th"  Dake  of  Edinlmrgh  when  the  freedom  of 
the  City  w.is  presented  to  him:  he  was  much  obliged  for  the  silver 
casket,  hut  his  fat '.ler,  the  I’rinee  Consort,  being  free  of  the  City,  he 
Wiis  born  free,  and  could  hardly  tha:ik  them  for  conferring  what  was 
already  his  own. 

Soi  l'll  Ariitc.t.  A  lady  signing  thus,  and  dating  from  (iraham's 
Town,  wi'ites—’' .Some  time  ago,  when  the  (juestiim  of  Discipline  for 
Children  was  diseussed  in  your  ?laga;'.ine,  I  t'elt  tempted  to  write,  but 
refrained  fr.,m  doing  so  because,  as  1  live  so  far  away,  1  thought  the 
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(liscossion  would  bo  over  before  my  letter  readied  you.  Hut  now  that 
it  has  been  resumed.  I  will  venture  to  write  my  evperiene«‘,  in  the  hope 
tliatit  may  be  of  use  to  some  young  mother.  I  have  nine  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  nineteen.  They  an*  eilu.iated  at  home-  that  is, 
the  girls— by  myself.  ITiey  are  oliedieut,  docile,  and  truthful,  and 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  almost  unknown  in  the  housi*.  1  think  it  is 
seven  years  since  the  last  was  iuflieted,  when  one  of  the  boys  was  sent 
to  his  room  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  kept  then*  until  the  next 
morning,  for  having  told  a  falsehood.  1  remember  the  gr.ive  faces  and 
hush(*d  voices  of  tin*  othi‘r  children  because  one  was  in  disgrace.  My 
-ecret  is,  never  to  let  the  little  ones  begin  to  lx*  disolsHlient  or  naughty. 

I  hey  learn  gradually  that  they  must  do  as  they  are  told.  Of  course  it 
gives  some  trouble  for  the  first  thn'e  or  four  years  of  their  life,  but 
1  hen  so  much  is  saveil  afterw  ards.  I  never  hear  a  child  cry  or  siieak 
angiily  l.)ut  1  go  at  once  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  stop  what  might 
'k‘  the  beginning  of  bad  temjx'r,  for  1  think  that  crossness,  or  s>*ltish- 
ness,  or  any  fault  yielded  to,  becomes  so  much  easier  next  time ;  th(*n* 
IS  not  one  of  them  whose  crying  or  crossness  would  not  yield  to  a  few 
words  from  mamma,  always  caressing  and  tender  words.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  the  children  are  all  naturally  good-tem]S'red  ;  still  I  think 
two  or  three  of  them  might  have  grown  nj)  overbearing  or  jK'Cvish  if 
they  had  not  Invn  constantly  watelu>d  in  their  ehildlnx'd.  1  am  sun* 
it  mothers  would  only  lx*  a  little  more  juitient  and  self-governing,  and 
indulge  children  without  sjsiiliiig  them,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
need  of  chastisement.  My  elde.st  daughter  said  one  day  that  sin*  luel 
never  seen  anyone  in  a  lossion.  1  told  her  she  did  not  know  how 
haitpy  she  was  to  be  .ible  to  .say  so." 

A  Modest  Woman  writes  to  expre.ss  the  extreme  pleasure  she  and 
her  friends  feel  at  know  ing  for  the  futun*  all  letters  on  the  Chastise, 
ment  ot  Children  (which  have  for  so  long  apjn'ari'd  in  and  sp.)iled  the 
I'.NciLlsilwoM \n)  will  be  printed  on  a  st'jxirate  sln'ct.  Those  js'ople 
who  are  such  advocates  for  the  rod,  and  who  certainly  have  not  scrupled 
•.n  giving  exact  dire<  tions  as  to  its  use,  cannot  coi..nlainof  the  .step 
now  taken  by  the  Kditor  :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many  subscribers, 
to  whom  the  sub,i«x*t  has  been  a  most  reiiulsive  one,  anil  who  liave  not 
troubledto  express  their  contrary  opinion,  can  now  once  more  read  the 
inten’.sting  pi'riodi ‘al  through  with  pleasure,  and  not  have  their 
womanly  fi*clings  shocked. 

tfLiVIA  writes— "  Will  any  sub.scriber  kindly  say  how  an  oxidised 
.'ilver  jewel-casket  can  Is*  kept  clean?  It  is  covered  with  grotesque 
tigures.  the  interstices  of  which  Ix’come  quite  black,  and  of  a  h'adeu 
hue.  t-fi.lviA  Ix>gs  to  congratulate  the  Editor  on  the  very  happy  idea 
suggestcil  by  him  :  viz.,  liaving  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  Corixn-al 
I’unishment  publi.«he<l  ajwrt  from  the  Magazine.  It  is  a  jicrfect  tri-.it 
to  see  the  ‘Conversazione’  once  more  free  from  those  disgraceful 
letters  by  the  users  of  tlie  rod.  l.et  those  who  support  it  buy  the 
.-'upplemeut,  and  ix-rttse  its  i)ag(*s  to  their  heart's  content.’’ 

lloxHON  writes: — “Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  mo 
what  is  the  real  name  of  the  author  who  writes  under  the 
/diiiiie  of  OuiKt?  1  liave  seen  this  question  asked  before,  but  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  satisfactorily  answered.  Also,  who  wrote  the 
words— “Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null,"  and  where 
do  they  occur?  Tennyson  is  the  author  of  these  lines,  which  occur 
in  .l/iii'd.]  For  years  1  liave  taken  the  Knoi.isiiwom  w,  and 
wish  to  say  with  what  pleasure  1  look  forward  to  il.s  arrival  every 
month.  The  new  edition  is  a  great  improvement.  1  hope  you  and 
your  Magazine  may  have  all  possible  success.'’ 

(lAliKlEL.  White  Veloutine  will  suit  you  admirably.  Veloutiiie  in 
noway  resembles  thecomplexion-jtowder  you  name.  Veloutine  imparts 
a  dclieate  freshness  :iud  bloom  to  the  fi'atures. 

Et  c  V  and  JosEl'lI  were  married  at  the  Kegistnir's  oftiee,  and  the 
marriage  has  been  kept  se,*ret  for  the  last  four  years.  Fortune  now 
>.* idles  on  them,  and  their  friends  urge  them  to  marry  at  once.  Can 
.iiiy  of  our  numerous  readers  inform  I.ircv  if  theeeremony  can  be  g.ine 
through  again  at  church,  and  how  to  apjily  for  the  liijence.  as  .losKl’ll 
is  a  helpless  foreigner,  and  l.i'CY  can  only  obtain  a  list  of  charges  from 
Doctor’s-commons  ? 

A  SunSf'lUliEU  wants  to  purchase  a  review  of  h’.  (by  the 

author  of  yi  icitUs  iii  (’tn'ncii)  explaining  the  politi  al  nieaidng.  Conld 
.iny  subscriber  inf  irm  her  if  shawls,  boots,  ikc.,  for  an  Indian  layetti* 
are  furnishi*  1  of  th  *  same  wanuth  and  in  the  same  nuinlx'r  as  for  a 
iiomc-born  infant  ? 

iliss  Wakner.  Your  request  shall  be  complied  with  in  some  future 
number. 

A  Country  SunscRinER.  We  find  that  you  can  have  a  new  bust 


in  iilaljaster  or  marble  for  fio ;  in  wax,  £5-  A.  Mazzoni,  I5>  Hig'*** 
street,  Bloomsbury,  will  sujiply  you  at  these  prices,  lie  also  makes 
plaster  nnxlels  of  ladies’  ligun*3  for  dressmaking  purposes. 

A  Si'itscRiiiKR  would  lx;  griiatly  obliged  if  any  of  the  correspondent  s 
in  the  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione  could  tell  her  of  a  good  dealer 
in  left-off  clothing  in  the  North  of  England.  'J'ho  one  mentioned  in 
this  month’s  Magazine  in  North  Devon  is  tix)  faroff  for  North  country 
jx*ople  to  derive  much  lx*nolit  from  her. 

Sprite  has  mother-of.jx*arl  and  jiapier-m.iclie  ornaments  which  have 
lost  their  polish.  She  would  feel  obligv'd  for  any  information  as  to 
the  best  means  of  restoring  it. 

A  Const  VNT  Reader  hopes  thesubjivt,  “  How  to  ilanage  Dome.stic 
Servants,’’  may  lx*  taken  up  in  our  colnmns,  as  suggested  by  Ax 
Expeiiie.ncei)  Mistress.  Cireumstances  having  obliged  her  to  engage 
girls  from  alsmt  15  to  10,  both  as  piirlour  and  house  maivls,  children'.: 
maids,  and  cooks ;  some  having  lx*en  out  before  (mostly  as  “general 
seruants’’),  some  coming  from  home,  and  one  from  a  training-.school, 
she  has  met  with  a  variety  of  characters,  yet  the  faults  of  :ill  seem 
much  alike-  a  slovenly  habit  in  doing  their  work— time  wasted  in 
frivolons  talk,  ofti*n  even  worse  than  frivolous — fondnes.s  for  dress  and 
show  without  neatness.  In  learning  their  business  they  seem  not  slow  ; 
cixiking  seems  generally  liked  amongst  them,  while  needlework  is 
hated  ;  ami  as  sixm  as  one  year  is  over  they  wish  for  change,  which  :i 
prospwt  of  increased  wages  in  the  same  place  din's  not  correct.  The 
writer  has  taken  much  pains,  not  only  in  teaching  their  work,  but  in 
moral  and  ri'ligious  training ;  several  have  expressed  and  shown  jii*i-- 
sonal  attachment  to  her,  and  she  is  very  careful  to  feed  them  well  and 
treat  them  kindly,  and  with  strict  justice,  but  it  is  only  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  She  would  gladly  gather  from  tho  opinions  of 
others  whether  there  Ls  any  remedy. 

(il.ovE-FiTTiNO  (hiRSfvrs.  Thc.se  Cor.set.s  are  sold  by  all  drajx'rs, 
al  prices  ranging  from  12s.  to  i6s.  each. 

I.VURV,  living  in  the  best  part  of  South  Kensington,  has  only  one 
little  girl,  and  is  very  anxious  to  have  one.  or  not  more  than  two,  to 
educate  with  her,  or  take  the  entire  i  harge  of  ebildren  whose  ixiri'iils 
are  in  India  or  abrixid  for  their  health. 

The  Editor  of  a  1’uovim  ial  Paper  would  much  like  to  obtain 
I  he  addressc.s  of  A  Colonel  and  An  Ex-Corsetiere,  w  hoso  letters 
appeared  some  months  ago,  when  the  light-lacing  controversy  was  at 
its  hei.ght.  'I'akiiig  an  interest  in  this  subject,  he  would  like  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  from  one  or  both  of  the.se  wiiters  the  result.s  of  their 
exp«>rii“nco,  possibly  an  interview. 

S.  S.  I.  The  Short  .laeket  can  Ik*  made  of  velvet,  silk, cloth,  or  any 
other  nuttcrial  suitable.  2.  A  Brown  .Sealskin  Hat  may  not  bo  worn 
in  mourning. 

I.IVE  AND  Bearn.  Tennyson’s  LfijUit  of  On  King  appeared  in  1859. 

R  E.sPEcTFi  l.i.Y  Declined.  “  Starved,”  by  the  late  William  Leighton. 


LETl’RRS  ON  THE  PERSONAL  CII.V.STISEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN. 

These  letters,  embracing  many  views  on  the  subject,  so  increase  in 
number  :ind  length  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  space  for  them 
within  the  boimds  of  our  “  Conversazione.”  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
tlmt,  in  future,  a  seixirate  Sheet  be  printed  which  shall  contain  these 
letters.  This  extra  Sheet  will  consist  of 

From  EICiHT  to  SIXTEEN  PAGE.S, 
of  the  size  of  tho  Magazine,  and  be  charged 
TWOPENCE. 


■fhe  Si  ppi.EMBNT  is  not  in  any  way  incoriiorated  xvith  the  Magaziiie, 
and  is  printed  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  support  or  follow  a  di.-- 
•ns.sion  which  iiossesses  extraordinarv  interest  for  so  many  persons. 


In  the  Supplemental  Cowersi 
municalions  from — 

A  True  Lover  of  Nice  Ciiil- 

DREV. 

Philos. 

M.  S.  L. 

ClIARlTV. 

.\  Happy  Sister. 

Mrs.  Dwyer. 

An  Englishwoman. 

Didasculus. 

A  Tjady  Principm.. 

A  Rector. 

Ac 


lZIOne  appear,  this  month,  com- 

A  RE.IOIUEII  IN  THE  ReSIORX- 
TION  OF  THE  BIRUH. 

R.  O.  1). 

The  ^Mother  of  an  Only  Child. 
A  Lady  and  a  Mother. 
Phii.alethia,  M..\.,  Oxford. 
Coronal  (Bath). 

A  fiOVERNESS. 

A  Medical  Student. 

The  Schoolmistress. 
Forhearance. 
d'C. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DL'ECIIWOOD  JHAKOR,”  "MEREDETII  CHICHESTER;'  '‘GREYHILL,"  cj'c. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FLOWN. 

Meg  sat  for  a  long  while  just  where  Mr.  Dale  had 
left  her  in  deep  and  painful  reflection,  and  then 
her  resolution  was  taken.  She  believed  th.at  she  had 
made  every  effort  to  do  her  duty  by  Mr.  Dale,  forget¬ 
ting  that,  although  she  had  been  blameless  in  the  first 
weeks  of  their  marriage,  she  had  given  up  weakly  just 
when  there  was  the  most  need  that  she  should  strive, 
when  it  was  only  by  struggling  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  nature  that  she  could  conquer  the  passionate  impulses 
of  her  heart. 

She  honestly  thought  that  the  sacrifice  expected  of 
her  w'as  impossible ;  but  then  we  have  no  right  to  assert 
this  ever  until  we  have  tried.  A  thing  that  seems  utterly 
impracticable  from  a  distance,  often  mends  as  we  ap¬ 
proach,  and  even,  occasionally,  shows  some  kind  of 
attraction  upon  near  view. 

Meg’s  duty  was  plain  befon;  her,  but  because  her  eyes 
were  so  dim  with  tears  she  persuaded  herself  that  she 
could  not  sec  it.  She  loved  Captain  Vian,  but  the  only 
atonement  for  this  love,  the  only  chance  of  stifling  it, 
was  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  solemn  vows 
she  had  taken  upon  herself  before  God  and  man.  It 
was  only  by  the  most  rigid  penance  that  she  could  purify 
herself  of  the  stain  of  this  love — and  this  penance  she 
had  refused  to  submit  to  because  it  seemed  to  her  so 
cruelly  hard. 

And  so  Meg  stifled  the  “  still  small  voice  ”  that  kept 
urging  her  to  do  her  duty,  and  trust  to  God’s  mercy  for 
strength. 

To  her  impatient  youth  patient  endurance  had  no 
sweet  promise  of  peace  to  come.  If  she  might  not  suffer 
less  now — .at  this  very  moment — she  would  r.ather  die, 
and  because  Gus  was  faithful  his  faith  was  to  be  the 
sorrow  of  her  life,  instead  of  what  he  would  have  had 
it — the  one  gleam  of  comfort  amid  the  darkness  of  her 
days. 

It  was  hard  work  to  keep  from  cursing  Duchess  Ann, 
New  Series,  No.  66,  Vol.  VIII. 


whose  shameless  art  had  worked  all  this  wrong,  and 
Miss  Joyce,  who  had  helped  to  ruin  her.  Meg  tried  to 
be  magnanimous,  but  when  she  thought  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  she  might  have  had,  and  contrasted  it  with  her 
present  misery,  it  seemed  very,  very  difficult  to  abstain 
from  wishing  them  even  such  sorrow  as  they  had 
brought  upon  her. 

A  little  before  dusk  hlrs.  Vian  came  in  from  her 
drive,  and  was  inclined  to  gossip  over  a  piece  of  new's 
she  had  brought  from  the  county  towm,  but  Meg  looked 
so  white  and  rigid  that  her  mother  fancied  she  must  be 
ill,  and  counselling  her  to  get  a  nap  before  the  dressing- 
bell  rang,  she  w’ent  off  to  her  own  room,  with  a  vague 
regret  in  her  heart  that  “  Joyce  ”  was  not  awaiting  her 
there,  to  share  the  excitement  of  her  little  scandal. 

But  Meg  m.ade  Mrs.  Vian  kiss  her  before  she  went. 

“  Have  I  ever  been  very  naughty  to  you,  mamma  ?” 
she  asked  wistfully. 

“  My  dear  child,  what  made  you  think  of  such  a 
thing  ?” 

“  No,  but  have  I  ?” 

Mrs.  Vian  was  both  conscientious  and  candid. 

“  You  were  rather  unruly  at  times,  Meg,”  she  ad¬ 
mitted,  “but  you  never  gave  me  intentional  pain,  I 
know.” 

“  Then  kiss  and  forgive  me,  mother  and  darling,  in 
case  I  should  pain  you  again.” 

The  speech  was  odd,  and  so  w.is  INIeg’s  manner,  but 
Mrs.  Vian’s  head  was  running  on  her  new's,  and  some¬ 
how  she  hardly  noticed  it.  When  she  got  to  her  own 
room,  and  was  warming  her  feet  in  front  of  the  fire,  she 
suddenly  remembered  how  strange  Meg  had  been,  and 
w'hat  a  peculiar,  wistful  look  there  w-as  on  her  w'hite 
face. 

But  the  girl’s  moods  were  so  Protean,  and,  moreover, 
Mrs.  Vian  was  so  fully  alive  to  their  variableness  now- 
a-days,  that  she  looked  upon  them  rather  as  habits  of 
feeling  than  indications  of  some  tumult  wuthin.  And 
yet  Meg’s  face  haunted  her.  It  came  and  stared  at  her 
out  of  the  red  coals,  and  the  eyes  were  always  the  same 
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— wistful,  piteous,  urgent.  It  flickered  amongst  the 
shadows  in  the  room,  the  queenly  head  bent  in  suppliant 
fashion,  two  beseeching  hands  meekly  folded — wherever 
she  might  glance  there  was  Meg,  until  Mrs.  Vian, 
although  she  was  not  imaginative  naturally,  felt  almost 
frightened,  and  was  glad  to  ring  for  her  maid. 

Just  before  the  dinner-bell  sounded,  she  peeped  into 
Meg’s  toom,  but  it  was  empty,  and  looked  strangely 
desolate  somehow.  The  fire  was  out  for  one  thing,  and 
the  air  felt  chilly.  A  lamp  burnt  on  the  table,  but  the 
flame  was  low,  and  flickered  uneasily.  Prince,  Meg’s 
favourite  dog,  rose  from  the  very  cushion  where  he  wa; 
forbidden  to  lie,  and  came  towards  Mrs.  Vian,  wagging 
his  tale  in  shy  deprecation,  as  much  as  to  say — “  Don't 
tell.” 

After  having  taken  her  into  his  confidence  in  this  waj , 
of  course  Mrs.  \’ian  wouldn’t  have  told  for  the  world. 
She  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  drawing  his  attention 
to  the  low  chair  where  Meg  was  wont  to  sit,  said — 

“  Prince,  where  is  your  mistress  ?” 

Prince  walked  round  the  room,  sniffing  demonstra¬ 
tively,  and  then  came  back  to  Mrs.  Vian,  and  wagged 
his  tail  in  a  slow,  reflective  fashion,  as  if  he  were  pon¬ 
dering  the  subject  in  his  own  mind.  Finally,  he  gave 
the  clearest  proof  that  he  considered  her  out  of  the  way 
by  going  quietly  back  to  the  forbidden  cushion,  and 
laying  himself  luxuriously  on  a  bunch  of  flowers  her 
own  deft  fingers  had  wrought. 

“  Meg  is  in  the  drawing-room,  of  course,”  said  Mrs. 
Vian  to  herself,  but  it  was  odd  how  little  reality  there 
seemed  in  her  own  words,  and  what  a  peculiar  conscious¬ 
ness  went  with  them  that  Meg  was  not  there  at  all. 

Opening  the  door,  a  glance  showed  her  Mr.  Dale, 
sprucely  dressed,  and  with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole, 
standing  near  the  chimney-piece — and  alone.  From 
here  to  the  library  was  only  a  step,  and  so  Mrs.  Vian 
looked  in  there,  but  not  with  the  faintest  hope  of  finding 
Meg,  for  since  Mr.  Dale  had  adopted  the  library  for  his 
own  room,  Meg  never  entered  it  upon  any  excuse. 

But,  after  all,  Meg  being  so  erratic,  she  was  not 
frightened.  The  girl  had  always  been  rather  lawless 
and  irregular  in  her  hours,  and  her  illness  had  so  entirely 
exempted  her  from  any  kind  of  rule  that  it  had  only 
increased  the  evil.  Mrs.  Vian,  who  fancied  herself 
very  orderly,  because  her  servants  waited  on  her  with 
precision,  regretted  this  trait  of  her  daughter’s,  because 
it  was  opposed  to  all  her  husband’s  prejudices,  and 
threatened  to  bring  discord  between  them. 

Meg  was  really  an  invalid  no  longer,  and  therefore 
she  should  be  in  the  drawing-room  at  this  moment, 
ready  to  take  the  head  of  her  table  when  the  dinner- 
bell  rang,  which  it  would  certainly  do  a  minute  hence. 
Some  instinct  kept  Mrs.  Vian  from  putting  any  questions 
to  the  servants,  but  when  she  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  door  was  shut,  she  steadied  the  tremor  in  her 
voice,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Dale — 

“  Have  you  seen  Meg  r” 

“  Isn’t  she  upstairs,  then  r” 

“  Not  in  her  own  room,  for  I  have  been  there.” 

“  When  did  you  see  her  last  ?” 

“  Just  after  I  came  in  from  my  drive.” 

Mr.  Dale  was  very  white,  and  his  lips  twitched  oddly. 


“  Did  she  say  she  was  going  out  r” 

“  No.” 

“  How  did  she  look  ?” 

“  A  little  pale,  I  thought.’’ 

“  And  what  did  she  say  ?” 

The  questions  came  from  Mr.  Dale  with  eager  fluency, 
and  he  watched  Mrs.  Vian’s  lips  as  if  he  would  lain 
interpret  her  answer  before  it  came. 

“  She  asked  me  if  she  had  ever  been  very  naughty  to 
me,  and  made  me  kiss  her,  and  forgive  her  now,  lest 
she  should  pain  me  again.” 

“  Oh  !”  he  said,  groaning  in  his  agony,  “  why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  this  before  ?” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  understand  what  it  me.ans  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  It  means  that  she  has  left  me,  Mrs.  Vian.” 

Mrs.  Vian  stared  at  him  incredulously  lor  a  moment, 
then  a  sudden  glow  came  over  the  wonted  pallor  ol  her 
face,  mounting  up  to  the  very  edge  of  her  hair,  and 
bringing  back  for  the  time  the  brightness  of  her  youth. 
Lifting  her  head  in  royal  disdain — Meg’s  manner  to  the 
life — INIrs.  Vian  said,  with  cold  state — 

“  Meg  comes  of  gentle  people,  both  on  her  lather’s 
side  and  mine,  and  would  not  even  know  dishonour  by 
name.” 

“  God  forbid  that  she  should  !  She  is  gone  away 
simply  because  she  hates  me,  and  it  is  too  terrible  to  be 
my  wife.” 

“  At  the  other  end  of  the  earth  she  would  still  be 
your  wife,  Mr.  Dale,”  was  the  haughty  reply. 

“  But  there  I  could  not  claim  so  much  as  a  smile — 
here  1  am  too  exacting,  it  would  appear,”  was  the  bitter 
response. 

Then  he  covered  his  face,  and  a  passionate  sob  shook 
his  whole  frame. 

“  I  have  deserved  this,”  he  said  vehemently  ;  “  I  had 
no  right  to  expect  that  a  beautiful  child  like  hleg  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  cold  worship  I  gave  her  in  those 
first  days.  I  was  trying  to  chill  and  regulate  my  own 
feelings,  because  they  frightened  me,  whereas  to  have 
excited  her  sympathy  I  should  have  allowed  them  to 
demonstrate  themselves  without  check.  I  sec  my  error 
now.  I  left  Meg  unguarded,  uncheered,  unsuslained, 
and  I  went  my  own  way  obtusely.  Thus,  when  the 
temptation  came  to  be  free  of  me,  it  seemed  to  offer  her 
so  much  relief,  that  she  gave  in,  and  believing  I  had  no 
heart  to  break,  ventured  to  case  her  own.  I  ler  desertion 
was  a  punishment — my  suffering  shall  be  an  atonement 
— and  some  day,  perhaps,  seeing  me  humbled  to  the  very 
dust,  she  will  come  back  to  me,  and  the  cloud  will  be 
lifted  from  my  life  by  the  sunshine  of  her  smile.  Only, 
pray  God  that  she  may  not  come  too  late.” 

He  let  his  hands  fall  to  his  side  weakly,  and  then 
pressed  them  both  against  his  heart. 

“  1  have  got  a  blow — here  !”  he  went  on,  and  then 
the  shadow  that  had  fallen  on  his  life  fell  on  his  senses, 
in  great  mercy,  and  he  dropped  in  a  heap  at  Mrs.  Vian’s 
feet. 

“  Oh,  Meg,  Meg,”  sighed  Mrs.  Vian  from  her  soul, 
“  why  are  you  so  fatal  to  those  who  love  you  ?” 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  but  Mrs.  Vian  only  shook  her 
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head  as  slie  heard  it.  What  a  farce  it  was  !  The  soup 
might  turn  to  ice  for  aught  Mr.  Dale  cared  now,  or 
would  ever  care  again.  The  quiet  pleasure  he  had 
taken  in  the  ceremony  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
would  be  dignified  into  a  regret  when  he  sat  down  daily 
in  the  future,  without  hunger  or  anticipation,  and  alone. 

'i'his  time  he  did  not  hear  the  summons.  Mrs.  Vian 
was  down  on  the  floor  beside  him,  bathing  his  head  and 
brows  with  eau-de-cologne ;  the  butler,  who  had  come 
to  see  what  this  delay  could  possibly  mean,  was  holding 
the  perfume  ready  for  her  in  a  little  china  saucer,  out  of 
which  Meg,  not  so  very  long  ago,  had  always  pretended 
to  feed  her  dolls.  Mrs.  Vian  remembered  this  suddenly, 
and  somehow  the  thought  added  pathos  to  the  whole 
scene. 

“  Poor  f/.'iltl!”  she  murmured  involuntarily,  and  here, 
without  any  seeking,  was  the  excuse  she  had  needed  to 
satisfy  her  sense  of  justice  now.  A  little  of  all  this 
misery  was  her  own  fault,  but  most  of  it  came  of  this 
simple  fact,  that  Meg,  being  but  a  child  in  reality,  must 
needs  play  a  woman’s  part,  and  love  and  suffer  like  a 
woman,  whilst  she  had  only  a  child’s  share  of  patience 
and  self-control. 

It  was  all  very  sad,  and  the  more  so  that  Mrs.  Vian 
felt  she  must  blame  her  in  spite  of  the  excuse.  If  Meg 
had  been  more  patient  all  this  misery  might  have  been 
averted.  As  it  was,  it  seemed  probable  that  this  episode 
in  her  life  might  terminate  in  a  tragedy,  and  a  tragedy 
of  the  direst  kind. 

It  was  hours  before  Mr.  Dale  recovered  his  senses, 
and  directly  his  dry  lips  parted  there  came  from  them 
one  eager  question — 

“  Has  hleg  come  home?” 

Mrs.  Vian  shook  her  head. 

A  black  spot  of  gloom  crept  into  both  of  Mr.  Dale’s 
pale  eyes,  and  never  left  them  again  on  this  side  of  the 
grave. 

“She  won’t  come  back  now.” 

“I  am  afraid  not.” 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  by  the  help  of  the  sofa 
and  chairs  managed  to  reach  the  bell,  which  he  rang. 

The  whole  household  was  up,  for  the  sudden  illness 
of  one  member,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
another,  had  kept  them  all  on  the  alert.  The  butler 
came  directly,  and  to  him  Mr.  Dale  said,  with  a  dignity 
that  made  his  position  respectable,  terrible  as  it  would 
appear  to  most  men — 

“  Will’yjw  be  good  enough  to  order  a  carriage  to  be 
got  ready  for  me  immediately  ?” 

Fox  was  much  too  well  trained  to  show  any  surprise. 
He  simply  said,  “  Very  well,  sir,”  and  went  out. 

No  sooner  had  he  closed  the  door  than  Mrs.  Vian 
was  at  his  side.  The  graceful  calm  which  had  always 
distinguished  her  was  broken  up  now,  and  she  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

“  You  will  bring  Meg  back  to  me — to  us  both,”  she 
said  passionately  “  the  child  is  so  impulsive  ;  but  she 
will  have  repented  already.  The  Vians  are  all  cursed 
with  a  bitter  pride,  and  she  will  never  acknowledge 
herself  in  the  wrong,  perhaps,  but  you  will  not  mind 
about  that  so  that  we  have  her  back  again.  Our  love 
will  be  the  best  reproach.  Don’t  say  one  harsh  word  to 


her,  Mr.  Dale,  I  beseech  you,  she  will  be  feeling  so 
badly,  so  full  of  shame  and  contrition,  so  anxious  to  be 
forgiven,  though  not  daring  to  ask  forgiveness,  and  if 
you  manage  well  you  may  win  her  heart  for  ever.  Meg 
is  impatient  and  wilful,  I  know,  but  she  has  really 
suffered,  poor  child,  and  you  and  I,  who  have  equable 
temperaments  and  quiet  natures,  dare  not  judge  one  so 
different  to  ourselves.  You  have  never  understood  her, 
Mr.  Dale — mind,  I  don’t  blame  you — but  you  never 
have.  I  have  only  just  begun  myself,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  boast  of  my  penetration,  but  at  any  rate  I  am 
wise  enough  to  see  that  this  is  a  supreme  crisis  in  her 
life  and  yours,  and  you  must  make  it  profitable  in  the 
present  and  future  both.” 

Four  or  five  times  Mr.  Dale  opened  his  lips  to  speak, 
but  Mrs.  Vian’s  passionate  volubility  was  not  to  be 
checked.  Here  she  paused  for  breath,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  it  to  say — 

“  I  am  not  going  to  fetch  Meg  back,  Mrs.  Vian.” 

“  No  !  then  where  are  you  going  ?’ 

“  I  am  returning  to  the  rectory.” 

“  Returning  to  the  rectory  ?” 

Mrs.  Vian  had  just  sense  enough  left  for  this  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  all. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  with  grave  dignity,  “  this  house 
belongs  to  my  wife,  and  not  to  me.  From  the  moment 
she  will  not  live  with  me  in  it,  it  is  my  duty  to  give  her 
the  chance  of  living  in  it  without  me.  All  her  duties 
lie  here,  and  I  can  but  hope  that  she  will  see  my  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  right  sense,  and  return.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Dale - ” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Vian,  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  will 
never  set  foot  in  the  Hall  again  until  my  wife,  Margaret 
Dale,  welcomes  me  across  the  threshold  into  her  arms.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

so  COLD. 

All  Mrs.  Vian’s  arguments  and  inducements  fell  upon 
deaf  ears.  Mr.  Dale  was  determined,  and  as  soon 
as  the  carriage  was  ready  he  went.  His  things  could 
follow  him,  he  s.aid.  He  was  in  no  hurry  about  them, 
evidently, but  his  pride  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had 
left  th#e  Hall  behind,  and  turning  back,  with  dim  eyes, 
saw  it  standing  grimly  dark  against  the  moonlit  sky. 

A  woman  had  been  left  at  the  rectory  to  take  care 
of  it  until  it  should  be  let,  and  her  surprise  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described  when  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door  about  midnight,  and  she  was  .iwoke  in  her  first 
sleep  by  the  clang  of  the  front  bell.  She  hurried  on 
her  clothes,  and  went  down,  and  there  on  the  outer 
threshold,  with  a  white,  desolate  face,  was  her  master. 

“Have  you  a  fire  anywhere,  Mary  ?”  he  said,  shivering 
as  he  passed  in  ;  “  the  night  is  cold.” 

And  he  looked  cold — cold  and  wan.  Mary,  moved 
with  compassion  at  his  forlorn  appearance,  lighted  him 
a  fire  in  his  own  room,  and  he  sat  cowering  over  it, 
rubbing  his  chilled  fingers  slowly  together,  and  looking 
beyond  any  world  she  could  see,  to  a  troubled  world 
that  lay  like  a  black  blot  amidst  the  red  coals.  He  did 
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not  speak,  and  so  she  crept  away  to  bed  again,  and  left 
him.  In  the  morning  he  was  still  there,  and  his  face 
was  whiter  and  more  desolate-looking  than  ever.  The 
fire  had  died  away  into  a  few  grey  embers,  brightened 
at  intervals  by  a  tiny  spark,  and  the  air  of  the  room 
struck  chill.  He  heard  her  enter,  and  said  wistfully, 
turning — 

“  Mary,  is  that  you 

Perhaps  he  had  hoped,  against  hope,  that  another 
voice  than  hers  would  answer  him,  but  when  she  said 
quietly,  “  Yes,  master,”  he  muttered  his  old  plaint  that 
it  was  cold.  Mary  had  lived  with  Mr.  Dale  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  loved  him,  as  servants  used  to 
love  those  their  masters,  “  not  with  eye-service  as  men- 
pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart.”  She  put  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  meaning  to  ask  if  he  were  ill,  or  in 
any  trouble  that  her  humble  aid  could  reach,  but  he 
shuddered  away  from  her  touch  as  if  it  stung. 

“  Don’t,  Mary,  don’t,”  he  said  gently,  but  coldly. 
“  Have  you  any  coffee  in  the  house  ?” 

This  practical  question  reminded  Mary  of  her  duties, 
and  though  it  was  so  quietly  worded,  struck  her  some¬ 
how  like  a  reproach. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  she  said  involuntarily, 
“  would  you  like  a  cup 

“  Thank  you.  I  think  it  would  warm  me.” 

And  as  the  days  went  on  this  was  his  only  complaint — 
pathetic  beyond  measure  it  sounded  to  Mary,  who  knew 
all  now.  He  was  cold — always  cold.  She  piled  his 
fires  halfway  up  the  chimney,  and  tended  him  with  an 
honest  devotion  that  never  tired,  still  no  brightness  came 
back  to  the  deep,  pale  eyes,  which  bore  a  piteous,  far- 
off-look  she  could  not  bear  to  see. 

Each  day  Mrs.  Vian  came  to  the  rectory  to  ask  after 
Mr.  Dale,  lest  the  world  should  think  she  sanctioned 
Meg’s  desertion,  and  each  day,  as  she  entered,  Mr.  Dale 
would  look  up  sharply,  with  a  faint  glow  on  his  face, 
and  say — 

“  Have  you  heard  ?’’ 

She  ceased  to  answer  in  words  at  last,  and  only  shook 
her  head,  which  he  seemed  to  prefer.  I  low  he  managed 
to  cherish  the  little  spark  of  hope  that  prompted  this 
daily  question,  we  can  hardly  say.  Perhaps  he  was 
even  unconscious  how  much  he  dwelt  upon  Mrs.  Vian’s 
visit  with  a  longing  that  ended  always  in  this  terrible 
sickness  of  hope  deferred. 

“  The  man  will  surely  die,”  Mrs.  Vian  said  to  herself 
in  blunt  dismay,  as  she  saw  him  waste  and  grow  paler, 
and  the  wistful  eyes  deepen  so  strangely. 

Mary  expressed  herself  more  bluntly  still,  as  she 
followed  Mrs.  Vian  to  the  carriage  door  one  day  to  give 
her  a  bit  of  her  mind. 

“  He  hasn’t  got  a  nounce  of  flesh  on  his  poor  bones, 
ma’am,”  she  said,  putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  “  and 
if  it  was  the  last  word  I  should  speak,  I  would  say  he 
has  been  treated  shameful,  although  that  comes  of  men 
who  are  well  on  in  years  marrying  such  chits  of  girls.” 

“  Hush  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vian  painfully,  but  without 
resentment.  “  God  knows  I  would  give  him  ease  if  I 
could.” 

“  He’ll  die.” 

This  was  more  terrible  to  hear  because  it  was  the 


echo  of  her  own  inward  conviction.  Mrs.  Vian  .shud¬ 
dered  and  held  out  both  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  an 
imaginary  blow. 

“  Don’t,  Mary,”  she  said  faintly,  “  I  can’t  bear  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  make  her  come  back — /'«  timeT 

Mary  laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  two  last  words,  and 
would  not  be  silenced  even  by  the  passion  of  appeal  in 
Mrs.  Vian’s  eyes.  The  latter  blamed  Meg  in  her  secret 
soul  without  measure,  but  it  was  hard  to  hear  another 
usurp  her  prerogative,  when  she  had  not  a  word  to  say 
in  defence. 

“He’ll  die,”Mary  repeated,  looking  sternly  at  Mrs.Vian. 
“  I  tell  you  he  is  nothing  but  a  skilington  at  this  moment, 
and  he  doesn’t  eat  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
If  he  does  die  it  will  he  her  fault.” 

Mrs.  Vian  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  speechless, 
and  Mary  was  going  on  with  increased  vehemence,  being 
rather  encouraged  than  touched  by  the  other’s  subjection, 
when  she  heard  a  voice  at  her  elbow — her  master’s  voice, 
but  thick  with  passion  and  quivering  with  scorn. 

“  How  dare  you  speak  like  this  to  Mrs.  Vian  !” 

Mary  actually  cowered.  She  had  never  before  seen 
her  master  in  a  rage,  and,  moreover,  she  loved  him  so 
truly,  that  she  could  not  endure  that  he  should  blame 
her.  She  shrank  away,  and  as  she  disappeared,  Mr. 
Dale  bent  forward  to  Mrs.  Vian,  and  said  with  exquisite 
courtesy — 

“Mary  forgot  her.selt  .sadly,  Mrs.  Vian  ;  but  pray 
don’t  allow  anything  she  said  to  annoy  or  trouble  you. 
You  must  understand  that  I  have  ceased  to  blame  any 
one  but  myself.” 

“  I  can’t  have  you  say  that,”  she  answered  tearfully. 
“  You  have  only  been  too  patient.” 

He  shook  his  head  woefully. 

“  It  was  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end,  hlrs.  Vian, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  will  be  rectified  soon.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  startled  eyes,  but  his  glance, 
avoiding  hers,  travelled  beyond,  to  a  country  so  far 
above  her  ken  she  could  neither  see  nor  realise  where 
it  might  be,  whilst  a  smile,  shadowy  and  sweet,  just 
moved  his  pale  lips. 

“  Good-bye,”  he  said  strangely ;  “  you  will  let  me 
know  when  Meg  comes,  Mrs.  Vian.  I  have  an  odd  kind 
of  fancy  that  she  will  be  here  soon  now.” 

He  went  back  into  the  house,  wheezing  and  labouring 
as  if  the  fog  were  thick  in  his  throat,  and  shrinking  to 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Vian  cried  like  a  child 
the  whole  way  home. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
meg’s  new  home. 

Because  Meg  had  left  all  her  riches  behind  for 
Mr.  Dale  to  enjoy  if  he  would,  and  because  she 
was  going  to  unaccustomed  toil,  Meg  fancied  that  her 
act  of  desertion  was  justified,  and  her  sin  expiated.  It 
never  struck  her  that  Mr.  Dale  would  decline  to  remain 
there  after  she  h.ad  left,  although,  with  her  quick  in¬ 
stincts,  she  should  have  seen  that  it  was  impossible. 
The  idea  of  this  step  she  was  taking  had  been  in  her 
mind  ever  since  her  recovery,  and  with  the  view  of  its 
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future  adoption  she  had  answered  an  advertisement  in 
the  Times  for  a  governess’s  situation. 

Meg  represented  herself  as  a  young  lady  obliged, 
from  untoward  circumstances,  to  leave  home,  and  can¬ 
didly  stated  that  she  had  no  reference  to  give,  but  this 
did  not  seem  to  scare  the  advertiser,  who  proclaimed 
herself  so  much  delighted  with  Meg’s  handwriting,  and 
the  style  of  her  letter,  that  she  should  be  happy  to  engage 
her  at  once. 

When  ladies  are  so  accommodating,  and  ready  to 
welcome  strangers  into  their  families  without  due  recom¬ 
mendation,  it  is  generally  suspicious,  and  should  suggest 
caution  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  have  dealings  with 
them. 

Meg  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  or  Mrs.  Rawlins’s 
excessive  anxiety  to  secure  her  would  have  been  a  potent 
reason  for  declining  the  engagement.  As  it  was,  Meg 
looked  upon  it  as  the  solution  of  all  her  difficulties.  She 
put  off  giving  a  decisive  answer  until  she  had  had  her 
interview  with  Mr.  Dale,  and  knew  his  intentions,  and 
this  delay  had  the  effect  of  increasing  Mrs.  Rawlins’s 
anxiety. 

She  wrote  again  and  again,  demanding  a  distinct 
promise  from  Meg,  and  saying  that  she  should  even  be 
prepared  to  go  as  high  as  ;^20  a  year  to  secure  a  lady 
who  seemed  so  desirable  as  bliss  Dale. 

Meg  allowed  this  prefix  to  remain.  She  had  always 
signed  herself  Margaret  Dale,  not  unwilling  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  and  fortunately  it  never  seemed  to  suggest 
itself  to  Mrs.  Rawlins  that  her  correspondent  might  be 
married. 

Directly  Meg  recovered  from  the  stupor  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  violent  paroxysm  of  weeping  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Dale  had  excited,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
few  hurried  lines  to  Mrs.  Rawlins,  accepting  her  situa¬ 
tion,  and  announcing  her  arrival  on  the  morrow.  Then 
she  waited  to  see  her  mother,  as  we  know.  But  directly 
the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Vian 
and  Mr.  Dale  were  both  safe  in  their  own  rooms, 
she  put  on  a  thick,  dark  cloak  and  quiet  hat,  took  her 
purse,  which  contained  about  fifty  sovereigns,  and  crept 
out  into  the  bitter  darkness  like  a  thief. 

She  took  nothing  with  her  of  all  those  treasures 
women  of  sensitive  refinement  gather  about  them,  only 
a  broken  fan  and  a  little  bunch  of  faded  geranium 
flowers. 

'I'he  fm  she  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces  with  a  ruth¬ 
less,  passionate  hand — it  was  her  husband’s  marriage- 
gift — the  faded  flowers  she  lifted  to  her  lips  and  kissed 
with  solemn  reverence  ere  she  scattered  their  leaves  to 
the  wind.  Then  she  marched  on  bravely,  dry-eyed, 
determined,  not  daring  to  look  back  at  her  childhood’s 
home,  now,  in  the  darkening  twilight,  a  mere  shadow 
with  Argus  eyes. 

Meg  dared  not  enter  the  station,  although  her  toilet 
was  almost  a  disguise,  and  her  veil  concealed  her  face. 
She  therefore  waited  about  in  the  lanes  until  she  heard 
the  bell  ring,  and  then,  whilst  there  was  some  little 
confusion,  rushed  in,  took  her  ticket,  and  disappeared 
into  a  carriage  without  exciting  remark,  or  claiming  the 
smallest  modicum  of  the  almost  obsequious  attention  she 
usually  received. 


Meg  hardly  realised  the  woefulness  of  her  position 
until  she  reached  London,  and  found  herself  shifted  from 
the  carriage  she  would  fain  have  stayed  in  all  night,  and 
called  upon  to  find  a  shelter.  She  thought  of  Maud 
Dacre  and  Miss  Harley,  but  of  neither  would  her  pride 
allow  her  to  ask  a  favour.  The  Vians  would  have 
taken  her  in,  but  the  old  admiral  would  have  rated  her 
soundly  for  a  naughty  child,  and  asked  her  what  she 
meant  by  marrying  a  man  and  then  running  away  from 
him  at  the  first  quarrel,  and  would  probably  have  ter¬ 
minated  his  lecture  by  carrying  her  off  vi  et  armis  home 
and  making  her  apologise  to  her  husband  in  his  presence, 
promising  never  to  offend  again. 

Meg  had  a  strong  will,  but  she  knew  that  the 
admiral’s  was  stronger  still ;  moreover,  it  was  hardly 
delicate  or  right  to  mix  them  up  in  an  adventure  of  this 
kind.  Admiral  Vian  was  a  bluff  old  sailor,  but  he  had 
that  sensitive  honour  which  shrinks  from  disgrace  or 
even  ridicule,  and  would  rather  suffer  death  than  suffer 
a  stain.  But  if  Jack  had  been  .alone  she  could  have  gone 
to  him — Jack  so  loyal  and  true — and  made  herself  sure 
of  his  honest  sympathy  and  affectionate  aid. 

Now  she  had  no  one  to  turn  to,  and  she  was  half- 
repentant  and  truly  sorrowful.  If  she  had  had  some 
kind,  firm  friend  at  this  moment  who  would  have  saved 
her  pride,  and  yet  made  some  wise  plan  that  would  have 
averted  the  consequences  of  her  own  rash  deed,  the  one 
great  regret  of  Meg’s  life  would  have  been  spared  her. 
.She  stood  on  the  platform  looking  wistfully  about  her, 
and  wishing  th.it  some  good  fiiiry  would  come  to  her 
rescue.  .She  dared  not  go  to  an  hotel  without  luggage, 
and  she  realised  fully  that  it  would  be  neither  safe  nor 
pleasant  to  wander  about  the  streets  all  night. 

Her  courage  would  have  carried  her  through  even 
this  ordeal,  if  it  had  been  expedient ;  but  she  was 
thankful  to  think  it  was  not,  and  yet  she  could  not  decide 
upon  the  other  alternative.  Whilst  she  was  hesitating 
she  heard  a  lady,  on  stepping  into  her  cab,  say  to  the 
co.ichman — 

“  I  want  to  go  to  Barson’s  Hotel,  Cavendish-square.” 

This  influenced  Meg,  who,  in  her  state  of  indecision, 
regarded  it  as  a  timely  suggestion.  And  moreover  she 
noticed  that  the  lady  had  a  great  many  boxes,  and  that 
if  she  followed  close,  might  afford  to  give  her  the  credit 
of  one  at  least. 

And  luck  favoured  Meg.  The  lady  was  haughty  and 
imperious,  and  asserted  herself  so  violently  in  the  hall, 
that  the  waiters  rushed  hither  and  thither  to  serve  her, 
and  under  cover  of  her  grandeur  Meg  crept  softly  up- 
.stairs,  found  the  chambermaid  on  thelantfing,  and  asked 
to  be  shown  into  a  bedroom  at  once. 

There  are  good-hearted  people  all  over  the  world, 
God  be  praised  !  The  woman  was  touched  by  Meg’s 
face,  with  its  pale  beauty  and  hollow,  shining  eyes,  and 
put  so  much  good-will  into  her  service,  that  Meg, 
although  a  patrician  to  her  finger-ends,  could  have 
embraced  her  gladly. 

Meg  lay  down  as  the  midnight  chimes  were  driving 
musically  through  the  rain  and  fog,  and  slept  the  still, 
unbroken  sleep  of  a  weary  child.  But  she  awoke  early, 
and  then  thought  awoke  too,  and  stung  her  with  a 
thousand  stings.  .She  writhed  with  the  torture  of  these 
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memories,  which  flooded  in  upon  her  in  a  mass,  each 
one  striving  with  the  other,  and  demanding  separate 
recognition.  Meg  was  urged  out  of  bed  at  last,  and 
into  a  cold  bath,  which  first  froze  her  and  then  made 
her  tingle  all  over  with  a  pleasant  warmth,  but  had  a 
wholesome  effect  on  her  spirits,  and  drove  away  some 
of  the  agri  souniia  which  had  troubled  her  before. 

Her  toilet  made,  under  difficulties,  which  her  tiny 
travelling-bag  relieved  only  in  a  small  measure,  Meg 
stole  timidly  downstairs,  and  entered  the  coffee-room. 
Two  drowsy  waiters  were  arranging  the  tables,  but  at 
sight  of  Meg,  who  might  have  been  Queen  Mab  herself, 
so  wonderful  seemed  her  beauty  in  the  gloom  of  the 
morning,  they  both  stared  incontinent,  and  Meg,  panting, 
took  flight. 

She  rang  for  the  friendly  chambermaid,  and  made 
love  with  her  for  a  cup  of  warm  tea  and  a  slice  of 
bread-and-butter  in  her  own  room. 

“  If  it  is  not  against  the  rules,”  concluded  Meg, 
timidly. 

“  !  miss — I  mean  mum,”  she  added,  justifying  her 

correction  by  a  furtive  glance  at  Meg’s  wedding-ring — 
“  if  it  was  against  rules  I’d  do  it  all  the  same,  but,  of 
course,  if  pc*ople  pay  they  do  as  they  like.” 

Meg  pulled  out  her  purse,  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  slipping  off  her  wedding-ring  at  the  same  time. 
Martha  was  welcome  to  the  information  she  had  ob¬ 
tained,  but  Mrs.  Rawlins  was  a  less  privileged  person  ; 
and  though,  if  she  put  the  question  to  her  point  blank, 
she  meant  to  tell  the  truth,  she  preferred  to  take  such  pre¬ 
cautions  as  would  probably  insure  her  against  discovery. 

After  breakfast  Meg  paid  her  bill,  gave  the  chamber¬ 
maid  a  sovereign,  which  confirmed  Martha’s  suspicions 
as  to  her  being  a  lady  of  quality  in  disguise,  and  stepped 
past  the  open-eyed  waiters  with  such  an  imperial  air, 
that  if  they  had  been  classical  scholars  they  would  have 
been  tempted  to  exclaim,  “  O  dea  certe  !”  and  so  into 
the  street,  where,  although  her  face  was  veiled,  her 
grand  carriage  gained  many  a  passing  look. 

Her  first  object  was  to  buy  a  quiet  outfit  that  would 
be  suitable  to  the  position  she  had  chosen  to  adopt. 
Having  spent  a  weary  day  in  the  streets,  she  found  her¬ 
self  in  the  dusk  of  evening  at  Mrs.  Rawlins’s  door.  A 
slipshod  servant-maid  answered  her  bell,  and  ushered 
her  into  a  dingy  little  parlour  on  the  ground-floor, 
saying,  “  Missus  would  be  down  directly.” 

“ISIissus”  was  making  a  grand  toilet,  in  order  to 
impress  the  new  governess,  and  as  she  had  put  it  off 
until  the  last  moment,  Meg  was  kept  waiting  a  full 
half-hour,  with  the  street-lamps  blinking  at  her  through 
the  wire-blinds,  and  no  light  besides. 

Presently  in  rustled  Mrs.  Rawlins,  looming  red 
through  the  gloom.  Red  hair,  red  eyes,  red  cheeks, 
red  dress,  a  general  effect  of  redness  so  utterly  over¬ 
powering,  that  Meg’s  eyeballs  ached.  Mrs.  Rawlins 
talked  with  the  edge  of  her  lips,  was  very  free  with  her 
aspirates  where  moderation  might  have  been  commend¬ 
able,  and  ignored  them  utterly  in  cases  where  the  use 
was  justified  by  all  the  canons  of  good  taste. 

Meg’s  heart  went  down  to  her  very  feet.  She  knew 
enough  of  life  to  understand  that  her  superiority  would 
be  a  great  drawback  here,  and  render  her  position  un¬ 


endurable.  Still  she  meant  to  try  it.  She  had  escaped 
from  one  duty  to  take  up  another  scarcely  less  ob¬ 
noxious  and  far  more  humiliating,  but  as  it  was  her 
own  act  and  deed  she  would  have  to  bear  the  conse¬ 
quences  as  she  best  might. 

She  resigned  herself  with  patient  grace  to  Mrs. 
Rawlins’s  guidance,  and  was  led  up  inti)  the  school¬ 
room  to  see  her  future  pupils. 

“  Darling  dears,”  said  Mrs.  Rawlins  affectedly  to 
three  lanky,  red-haired  girls  who  were  staring  at  Meg 
with  all  their  eyes,  “  here  is  Miss  Dale.” 

A  little  giggle  of  disdain  from  the  eldest,  and  a 
faint  echo  by  the  other  two. 

“  Angelina,”  said  her  mother  severely,  “  where  is 
your  manners  ?” 

“  And  where  are  yont  grammar  V' 

“That’s  Dickens,”  said  the  second,  tossing  her 
tangled  head  contemptuously.  “  I  wonder  you  like  to 
be  so  mean,  Angelina,  as  to  try  and  pass  another  person’s 
jokes  off  as  your  own.” 

“  I  wasn’t,  you  story-teller !”  retorted  the  eldest 
sharply.  “  I  thought  every  one  would  know  it  was  a 
quotation.” 

“  Oh  my  !  there’s  a  long  word  !  Th.at’s  to  make 
the  new  governess  think  we’re  very  clever,  my  dear,” 
put  in  the  youngest. 

“  I  don’t  care  what  the  new  governess  thinks,” 
retorted  Angelina — “  nasty  stuck-up  thing !” 

We  will  do  her  the  justice  to  add  that  the  last  sentence 
was  an  aside,  but  then  it  was  a  “  stage  aside,”  and  per¬ 
fectly  audible.  Meg,  whom  women  had  fawned  upon, 
and  men  had  worshipped  from  her  cradle,  and  who, 
besides,  had  never  been  in  the  company  of  underbred 
people  of  this  type  in  her  life,  felt  such  a  thrill  of 
repugnance  that  she  shuddered  outright. 

“  Let  Miss  Dale  come  to  the  fire,”  said  Mrs.  Raw¬ 
lins,  addressing  Angelina ;  “  and  Miss  Dale,  you  and 
me  may  as  well  come  to  an  understanding  at  once,  if 
you  please.  My  ’usband  dines  late,  and  so  do  I,  of 
course,  and  therefore  you’ll  attend  to  the  young  ladief 
teas  ;  and  be  good  enough  to  be  careful  with  the  butter, 
as  even  Dorset  is  eighteenpence  a  pound.  I  don’t  allow 
sugar,  as  it  spoils  the  teeth,  and  Ameliar  Mary  is  very 
untidy  always  about  the  ’cad.  Angelina  shuffles,  which 
is  very  unfortunate  as  she  comes  hout  next  year ;  and 
as  for  Carlotta  jane,  she — she’s  only  pert.” 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Rawlins  rustled  out,  leaving  Meg  to 
her  ministrations.  The  girls  disappeared  out  of  her 
path  as  she  approached  the  fire,  and  retired  into  a 
corner,  where  they  took  counsel  together  deep  and  low. 

Coarse  recrimination  was  evidently  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  the  girls  were  not  so  much  stung  .at 
their  mother’s  words  as  they  were  di  -)x>sed  to  rebellion 
against  the  new  power.  Presently  the  tea  came  up,  and 
they  then  moved  to  the  table  and  sat  down  silently  to 
their  meagre  meal. 

Meg  had  always  been  disdainful  of  the  dainties  on 
her  own  table,  and  yet  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have 
cried  over  the  coarse  service  and  scant  fare  she  saw 
before  her  to-day.  But  presently  she  noticed  Angelina 
conveying  surreptitious  lumps  of  sugar  from  her  pocket 
to  her  tea,  and  began  to  understand  the  consequences  of 
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the  rnothcr’s  system  of  management.  I. awful  luxuries 
being  out  of  the  question,  the  girls  desccmleJ  to  any 
kind  of  mean  subtcrhige  or  petty  deceit  to  compass  their 
end. 

A  remark  of  Amelia  Mary’s  justified  her  view  of  the 
matter.  When  Carlotta  Jane  complained  that  she  had 
no  sugar,  and  concluded  with  the  amiable  wish  that 
.Angelina  might  get  into  trouble  for  the  theft,  “  Oh  no, 
she  won’t,”  returned  the  former,  “  for  if  it’s  missed 
she’ll  lav  it  to  the  cook.” 

Meg  (lashed  round  upon  them  with  all  the  scorn  she 
felt  in  her  eyes — 

“  .\ugelina  would  never  dare  to  be  so  untruthful  and 
mean  !” 

“Oh,  wouldn’t  she,  though  ?”  said  Amelia  Mary; 
“  she  got  our  last  governess  turned  away  because  she 
persuaded  ma  that  she  had  taken  a  brooch  out  of  her 
jewel-box  when  .Angelina  had  it  all  the  while.” 

The  honest,  overpowering  indignation  in  Meg’s  face 
shamed  even  Angelina,  who  coloured  and  hu.  g  her 
head,  muttering — 

“  I  know  that’s  a  story,  now  !” 

“  It  aint,  though,”  retorted  the  other,  “  for  I  saw 
you  wear  it.” 

This  evidence  was  conclusive,  and  Angelina  evidently 
felt  it  to  be  so,  for  she  said  no  more.  But  Meg’s  reso¬ 
lution  was  taken.  Either  she  would  have  it  perfectly 
understood  that  the  girls  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
fasten  any  such  stigma  as  this  to  her  name,  or  she  would 
leave  before  they  had  the  chance. 

If  she  did  her  duty  they  were  sure  to  dislike  her,  and 
in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the  incubus  might  be 
tempted  into  some  accusation  which  would  bring  her 
into  fatal  prominence,  and  force  her  to  reveal  her  history 
to  the  world. 

Therefore,  when  the  “  young  ladies  ”  were  in  bed, 
Meg  went  to  Mrs.  Rawlins,  told  her  candidly  what  she 
had  heard,  and  insisted  that  she  should  be  protected 
against  any  similar  insult.  At  first  Mrs.  Rawlins  would 
not  believe  the  story,  and  intimated  that  the  accusation 
originated  entirely  in  Amelia  Mary’s  spite.  But  when 
a  little  search  in  Angelina’s  room  resulted  in  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  missing  jewel,  hidden  under  the  paper  of  one 
of  the  drawers,  Mrs.  Rawlins  was  obliged  to  concede 
the  point,  and  looked  so  humbled  that  Meg,  whose 
heart  was  so  large  and  noble,  really  felt  for  her,  and 
went  away  quite  touched  by  the  other’s  pain. 

Angelina  sulked  for  a  week,  and  was  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable,  but  Meg  had  a  hold  upon  her,  and  although  she 
was  too  generous  to  use  it  without  dire  necessity,  the 
very  consciousness  of  it  strengthened  her  position  whilst 
it  weakened  Angelina’s. 

But  somehow,  if  people  are  ever  so  sorrowful — ever 
so  desolate,  ever  so  weary  of  the  life  before  them — the 
time  passes  on — drearily  if  you  will — but  it  passes.  Meg 
had  a  passionate  repugnance  to  her  work,  and  each  morn¬ 
ing  as  she  rose  she  said  within  herself — 

“  To-morrow  I  will  be  free  again.  I  can  only  bear 
this  one  more  day.” 

And  yet  when  the  morrow  came  she  was  there  still, 
striving  with  her  own  proud  heart,  mocking  hei  suffer¬ 
ings  as  if  they  were  the  sufferings  of  another  person,  so 


antipathetic  that  sympathy  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
still  accepting  her  fate  as  an  expiation  and  less  terrible 
alternative  than  the  one  which  must  take  its  place. 

For  if  she  left  Mrs.  Rawlins  she  must  go  back  to  her 
husband  and  suffer  the  love  which  was  such  bitter  agony 
and  shame.  She  had  no  other  choice  now.  She  had 
spent  all  her  money  on  her  outfit,  fir  Meg  had  such 
poor  notions  of  economy  ;  and  Mrs.  Rawlins  would  not 
be  likely  to  recommend  her  elsewhere,  even  if  Meg 
could  have  cared  to  repeat  her  present  experience  with 
one  of  Mrs.  Rawlins’s  friends. 

d’herefore  it  resolved  itself  into  this.  Either  Meg  must 
remain  where  she  was,  or  return  to  her  husband — with 
a  humble  men  culpn  on  her  lips.  And  so  she  stayed. 

Mrs.  Rawlins  was  proud  of  her  governess,  and 
exceedingly  anxious  to  show  her  off. 

“  Such  a  dear  haristocratic  creature,”  Meg  heard  her 
say  to  a  congenial  friend  ;  “  just  the  kind  of  person  one 
can  get  on  with,  you  know.” 

Angelina  not  being  “  hout”  yet,  Meg  wasn’t  in  the 
way,  and  she  was  certajnly  a  credit  to  birs.  Rawlins. 

“  Came  from  some  Hall,  my  dear,”  continued  Mrs. 
Rawlins  to  the  congenial  friend,  who  looked  as  if  she 
would  have  found  some  fault  in  Meg  if  she  could;  “  but 
hrmily  circumstances  I  am  bound  not  to  divulge  have 
driven  her  into  the  world.  I  feel  that  I  am  very  lucky 
to  have  secured  such  a  prize.  Have  you  heard  her 
sing  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  you  must,  my  dear,”  and  Mrs.  Rawlins  came 
direct  to  Meg. 

“  I  want  you  to  sing  to  that  lady,”  she  said,  so  autho¬ 
ritatively  that  Meg  straightened  herself,  and  absolutely 
declined. 

“  I  must  beg  that  you  sing  immediately,”  continued 
Mrs.  Rawlins,  the  more  decidedly  that  her  congenial 
friend  tittered,  and  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  her  discom¬ 
fiture.  “  When  I  pay  people  well  I  expect  them  to 
be’ave  well.” 

Meg  coloured  a  dusky  red,  and  her  eyes  gleamed 
dangerously.  The  curse  of  the  Vians,  an  obstinate 
pride — which  was,  after  all,  self-respect  carried  to  an 
excess — showed  in  her  heaving  bosom  and  lifted  head, 
and  the  rigid  compression  of  her  sweet  lips. 

Meg’s  voice  was  always  peculiarly  cold  and  clear 
when  she  was  angry,  and  after  Mrs.  Rawlins’s  harsh 
tones  it  sounded  like  a  silver  bell. 

“  I  never  was  ordered  to  sing  before.  I  hardly  know 
what  it  means.” 

“  I’ve  no  patience  with  people  who  give  themselves 
such  hairs  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rawlins  angrily,  but  she 
ceased  to  contest  the  point,  and  was  careful  afterwards 
not  to  court  defeat  a  second  time  by  any  arbitrary  show 
of  power. 

But  the  girls  w’erc  so  vulgar  and  altogether  odious 
that  nothing  could  render  her  position  endurable- 

Dante  says  that  “  A  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is 
remembering  happier  things.”  And  this  Meg  began 
to  realise  fully  now.  Oh,  the  torture  of  those  old 
bright  memories !  Often  Meg  gave  a  sharp,  sudden 
cry  with  the  agony  of  some  leminiscence  of  this 
kind,  and  the  three  girls  would  exchange  glances  and 
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titter,  and  bring  her  to  her  senses  by  some  feeble 
sarcasm. 

But  Meg  suffered  it  all.  And  seeing  herself  grow 
each  day  thinner  and  paler,  she  had  a  dim  hope  that 
there  might  be  an  end  to  the  difficulty  demanding  but  a 
small  sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of  a  life  which  had  become 
utterly  valueless. 

Meg  was  lying  asleep  one  night  in  the  moonlight, 
which  seemed  to  dwell  lovingly  on  her  white  beauty, 
when  she  awoke  suddenly,  shivering  from  head  to  foot, 
and  with  a  vague  sense  of  alarm.  The  window-pane 
was  wet  and  shimmering,  as  if  there  had  been  a  recent 
shower,  and  a  black  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand 
was  just  passing  across  the  moon.  There  was  nothing 
to  scare  her  here,  and  yet  her  brows  were  damp  with  a 
cold  perspiration,  and  her  heart  throbbed  against  her 
side  as  if  it  were  some  wild  bird  beating  against  the  bars 
of  its  prison,  longing  to  be  free. 

Meg  was  sorely  perplexed  and  troubled.  The  danger 
we  can  define  we  may  hope  to  avert — the  danger  that 
comes  upon  us  with  a  rush  and  a  whirl,  which  confuses 
our  senses  so  oddly  that  it  is  past  before  we  have  even 
realised  it,  we  can  bear,  but  not  the  slow,  sly  danger 
which  wears  you  out  waiting  for  it,  and  is  an  agony  a 
long  time  before  it  is  a  fact. 

^leg  could  ft'A  the  danger,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Was  Mrs.  \'ian  ill,  and  wanting  her  ?  Was  Gus  lying 
once  more  on  his  camp-bed,  with  his  military  cloak 
thrown  over  him — not  for  a  covering,  this  time,  but  for 
a  shroud  ?  A\’as  death  at  her  own  door  ?  Were  these 
pangs — real  physical  pangs — warning  her  that  the  poor 
heart  which  had  ached  so  often,  hoped  so  much,  loved 
so  vainly,  was  soon  to  be  at  rest — that  youth,  wealth, 
beauty,  had  all  been  given  her — only  to  die  ? 

Meg  was  reluctant,  but  at  first  resolute.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  death  had  been  welcome,  but  now  as  she  thought 
of  the  pain  and  horror,  the  great  chill  and  darkness, 
she  stretched  out  her  arms  wildly,  and  sobbed  out, 
through  her  white  lips — 

“  Merciful  God,  have  pity  !  I  am  so  young - ” 

And  then  she  began  to  pray  urgently  for  the  very 
boon  she  had  fancied  she  despised.  But  Meg’s  fears 
had  taken  the  wrong  direction,  and  when  she  found 
this  it  was  only  natural  to  search  elsewhere. 

She  lay  awake  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  rose  with  a 
dull  sense  of  oppressed  and  irritated  nerves,  which  ren¬ 
dered  her  duties  more  irksome  and  disagreeable  than 
they  had  ever  been. 

The  girls  perceived  this,  and  being  cold-hearted, 
under-bred  creatures,  took  advantage  of  it  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  trying.  They  quarrelled  amongst  themselves  until 
the  Jar  of  their  shrill  tongues  sent  IVleg  nearly  wild,  and 
she  reproved  them.  This  diveited  their  malice  to  her. 

“  They  knew  who  flirted  with  the  drawing-master, 
don't  we,  Angelina  ?  It  isn’t  me,  nor  you,  of  course — 
we  should  get  it  finely  if  we  did — and  we  know  who 
has  been  turned  out  of  doors,  and  isn’t  taken  any  notice 
of  by  her  family.  I  wouldn’t  be  in  a  place  two  months 
and  never  have  a  letter,  would  you,  Angelina  ?  And  I’d 
be  ashamed  to  be  a  governess,  for  it’s  only  being  a  servant, 
and  less  wages,  too,  than  the  cook.” 

We  know  that  Meg’s  temper  was  not  of  the  best ; 


but  this  was  so  utterly  below  her  that  she  scorned  even 
to  resent  it.  A  smile  of  soft  disdain  moved  her  lips — a 
smile  so  expressive  that  the  Rawlins  girls  felt  it  more 
than  a  downright  stab.  Recrimination  they  could  have 
understood,  but  the  utter  indolent  contempt  that  takes 
refuge  in  a  smile  was  above  them  altogether. 

I'hey  tried  to  titter  Meg  down  ;  but  Meg,  who  had 
taken  up  a  book,  seemed  so  entirely  absorbed  that  she 
noticed  nothing.  This  inditfercnce  exasperated  them  so 
thoroughly  that  they  got  up  presently  and  flounced  out 
of  the  room,  and  then  Meg  had  a  blessed  half-hour 
to  herself,  broken  presently  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Rawlins. 

“  Have  you  given  the  young  ladies  a  ’alf-’oliday.  Miss 
Dale  ?” 

“  No,  Mrs.  Rawlins.” 

“  They  arc  doing  lancy-work  in  the  drawing-room.” 

“  Indeed  !  They  all  three  left  the  room  just  now, 
but  I  have  no  idea  why — unless  it  might  be  that  I 
annoyed  them  by  showing  an  utter  contempt  of  their 
insults.” 

“  Dear  me,  miss  !  what  a  way  to  talk  of  young 
ladies  !” 

“  If  they  had  been  young  ladies  they  would  never 
have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  say  that  of  them.” 

Mrs.  Rawlins  bridled,  but  Meg  was  so  useful,  and 
she  had  boasted  so  perpetually  amongst  her  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  Meg’s  talents,  RIeg’s  grandeur,  and  the  good 
she  was  doing  her  daughters,  that  Mrs.  Rawlins  meant 
to  bear  a  good  deal  rather  than  part  with  her. 

So  she  coughed  demonstratively,  and  pretending  not 
to  hear,  sailed  out  again,  leaving  Meg  mistress  of  the 
Held.  But  the  contest  over  and  the  excitement  gone, 
Meg’s  head  drooped  on  her  bosom  again,  and  the  shadow 
that  had  fallen  upon  her  so  oddly  seemed  to  thicken 
until  its  gloom  reached  to  her  eyes. 

By  night  Rlcg  grew  desperate.  She  dared  not  go  to 
bed  to  meet  this  terrible  Thing  that  awoke  her  in  the 
white  moonlight  hours,  and  scared  sleep  from  her  eye¬ 
lids — and  yet  to  sit  trembling  and  waiting  was  little 
better. 

Mrs.  Rawlins  only  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of  candle, 
which  lasted  half-an-hour  and  no  more.  Meg  would 
have  had  a  private  supply  of  her  own  only  that  she  had 
always  been  so  weary  hitherto  that  she  had  been  thank¬ 
ful  even  for  the  dull,  heavy  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion — 
thankful  to  cast  off  her  clothes,  and  jump  between  the 
coarse  sheets — with  the  softness  of  prayer  still  on  her 
lips. 

Now  a  single  rushlight  would  have  been  of  more 
worth  in  her  sight  than  all  the  jewels  and  gold  she  had 
despised  and  left  behind.  She  wrapped  a  thick  shawl 
about  her,  and  sat  at  the  window  with  her  face  turned 
fearfully  towards  the  candle,  which  wasted  and  flickered. 

How  that  night  passed  Meg  never  knew.  The  moon 
passed  on  and  left  her,  and  a  long  while  later  a  grey 
streak  lightened  the  gloom  of  the  eastern  sky.  Meg’s 
head  had  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and  she  seemed  either 
sleeping  or  unconscious.  Presently  she  started  to  her 
feet  with  a  wild  cry.  She  had  heard  a  voice,  low,  pain¬ 
ful,  piteous — a  voice  she  knew  only  too  well — and  this 
voice  had  said,  “  Come  !” 
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I^IY  THREE  WIVES  AND  I. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  CONFLSSION. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

KITE-FLYING. 

Mr.  BITDGEN  had  very  graciously  consented  to 
accept  me  as  his  son-in-law,  but  when  I  talked 
of  settling  rive  thousand  pounds  upon  his  daughter,  in 
addition  to  the  dower  she  would  receive  from  him,  he 
laughed  the  idea  to  scorn.  It  was  madness,  he  said,  to 
tie  up  money  in  trusts.  It  was  downright  wickedness. 
What  could  we  do  with  five  per  cent.,  which  was  the 
very  utmost  return  we  should  get  for  our  money  if  in¬ 
vested  by  trustees.?  His  daughter  Harriet,  he  was  quite 
certain,  would  never  be  satisfied  with  a  beggarly  thou¬ 
sand  or  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  No,  no.  He  would  do 
better  for  us  than  that.  He  had  been  talking  to  Sir 
I''limsy,who  wanted  one  or  two  aristocratic  dummies  as 
directors.  I  should  do  very  well  for  one,  and  I  could 
get  Lord  Eif/d'addle  and  some  other  of  my  fiishionable 
acquaintances  to  lend  their  names  in  consideration  of  the 
handsome  fees  that  would  be  paid  them  for  neglecting 
their  duty. 

'Ehere  was  no  difficulty  upon  that  point.  I  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  West-End  society 
when  it  was  known  that  my  recommendation  carried 
weight  with  the  great  Sir  Flimsy  Kitefiyer  and  that  emi¬ 
nent  financier  Mr.  IJudgen.  For  my  own  part,  I  took 
most  kindly  to  the  business  of  a  Promoter.  The  gam¬ 
bling  nature  of  my  respected  father-in-law’s  transactions 
harmonised  with  the  imaginative  element  in  my  own 
character,  and  more  than  one  astonishing  enterprise 
owed  its  name  and  origin  to  my  powers  of  invention, 
hlidas  was  unworthy  to  hold  a  candle  to  us.  Com¬ 
pany  after  Company  wds  launched  with  Sir  Flimsy 
Kitefiyer  as  chairman,  and  with  the  names  of  Thomas 
IJudgen,  Esq.,  92,  Prince’s-square,  and  Henry  Oliphant, 
Esq.,  107,  Grosvenor-square,  in  the  list  of  directors. 

hly  wife  was  delighted  with  her  new  mode  of  life. 
Poor  girl !  Everything  wore  the  brightest  hues,  and 
not  a  speck  on  the  horizon  indicated  the  coming  storm. 
Without  being  rapturously  in  love,  we  were  fast  be¬ 
coming  sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  and  pulled 
together  in  the  meantime  with  becoming  dignity  and  de¬ 
corum.  The  only  squalls  that  ever  disturbed  the  sere¬ 
nity  of  our  domestic  atmosphere  blew  in  fitful  gusts 
within  the  first  six  months  after  our  wedding.  JNIrs. 
Oliphant  had  acquired  the  bad  habit  of  speaking  of  w;y 
house,  ;mv  furniture,  my  servants,  tm  carriage,  my  horses, 
my  money,  as  if  she  were  Lady  Paramount,  and  her 
husband  of  about  the  same  importance  in  the  household 
ns  her  pet  spaniel.  At  first  I  laughed  at  her  weakness  ; 
but  after  a  time  it  became  offensive,  and  I  remonstrated 
with  her  on  the  bad  taste  she  displayed,  and  reminded 
her  that  her  money  without  my  influence  would  never 
have  lifted  her  out  of  her  own  class.  Upon  this  she 
would  pout  and  even  sulk,  until  at  last  I  lost  temper,  and 
told  her  in  plain  terms  that  the  next  time  she  was  guilty 


of  this  solecism  I  should  sell  out  all  the  shares  I  held 
in  her  father’s  companies,  withdraw  my  name  from  their 
direction,  and  retire  into  the  country,  where  I  should 
take  to  farming  and  other  rural  pastimes.  A  sentence  of 
banishment  to  Norfolk  Island  could  not  have  been  more 
terrible.  From  that  moment  our  goods  and  chattels  were 
acknowledged  to  be  common  property,  and  I  never 
again  had  occasion  to  complain  of  this  particular 
offence. 

We  had  been  married  two  years  when  a  child  was 
born  unto  us,  but  it  died  within  a  few  days.  Somehow 
I  never  realised  the  fact  that  I  was  a  father,  and  conse¬ 
quently  felt  no  great  sorrow  when  I  ceased  to  be  one. 
'Fo  tell  the  truth,  the  poor  little  thing  was  a  nuisance. 
The  whole  house  w.is  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  my  own 
comfort  was  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  baby.  I  am  not 
fond  of  babies,  or,  rather,  I  am  afraid  of  them.  Like 
dogs,  they  have  an  instinctive  dislike  to  certain  persons, 
and  they  always  shrink  from  myself — partly,  perhaps, 
because  I  cannot  help  frowning  when  I  look  down  upon 
them.  Then  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  have 
very  little  to  say  for  themselves,  nor  is  there  much  re¬ 
finement  or  repose  in  their  manners.  They  feel,  besides, 
so  unpleasantly  soft  that  I  am  always  expecting  my 
fingers  will  run  into  them,  or  squeeze  them  out  of  shape. 
My  wife  seemed  much  hurt  at  my  indifference,  and  was 
dreadfully  cut  up  because  I  involuntarily  hummed  a  few 
bars  of  a  popular  air  when  the  little  sufferer  breathed  its 
last,  and  the  doctor  announced  with  solemn  face  that 
our  child  was  dead. 

That  little  slip  was  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 
Harriet  was  never  the  same  to  me  after  her  recovery  that 
she  had  been  previous  to  her  illness.  She  plunged  reck¬ 
lessly  into  fashionable  dissipation.  She  was  never  in  bed 
before  three  in  the  morning,  and  never  up  before  noon. 
As  I  usually  left  home  about  eleven,  and  dined  some¬ 
what  frequently  with  public  companies  and  smaller 
gatherings  of  City  men,  it  often  happened  that  we  did 
not  meet  for  days  together,  except  to  interchange  a  few 
words  in  a  cold,  constrained  manner.  We  never  quar¬ 
relled — we  were  too  well  bred  to  exhibit  emotion  of  any 
kind — but  we  went  each  his  or  her  own  way,  perfectly 
independent  of  one  another,  but  always  civil  and  polite 
when  others  were  by,  especially  before  our  own  ser¬ 
vants.  We  thus  avoided  all  sc.andal,and  were  generally 
regarded  as  an  exceedingly  well-matched  couple,  “  gen¬ 
teelly  ”  happy,  and  only  unfortunate  in  being  disappointed 
of  an  heir  to  our  riches. 

Our  wealth  must  have  been  very  considerable,  if 
judged  by  our  expenditure.  What  that  was  I  never 
exactly  knew.  Every  half-year  my  wife  demanded  from 
two  to  three  thousand  pounds  to  pay  tradespeople  who 
were  becoming  importunate — she  called  it  impertinent. 
But  I  was  quite  aware  that  my  private  debts  were 
rapidly  accumulating,  and  would  one  day  prove  trouble¬ 
some.  Well,  I  would  wait  till  that  day  came  ;  sufficient 
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for  the  tl.;\  is  the  evil  thereof.  BesiJes,  mj  income — 
on  paper — w.is  enormous.  A  very  sligl'.t  improvement 
in  the  share  market  \vi)ukl  enable  me  to  realise,  and  I 
lullv  intended  to  withdraw  trom  speculation  and  invent 
mv  money  in  the  purchase  of  land.  The  excitement 
had  begun  to  tell  upon  me.  'fhere  had  been  too  much 
ten-ion  of  the  nervous  system.  I  could  not  take  things 
so  ea-ilv  a-^  mv  lionoured  father-in-law,  or  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  Sir  I'limsv.  Tho  e  hardv  veterans  abided  the 
hour  of  \ictory  witlt  a  coolness  and  resolution  worthy 
of  the  Iron  Duke,  but  while  I  admired  their  stoicism 
I  could  not  imitate  it. 

()f  Mrs.  lludgen  I  saw  very  little.  She  and  Lady 
riim-c  were  inseparable  and  liunted  in  couple;,  but  my 
wife  never  forgave  her  ladyship  lor  bringing  about  our 
marriage,  so  that  our  intercourse  was  as  formal  as 
possible.  Mv  excellent  mother-in-law  developed,  with 
incredible  rapiditv  and  adroitness,  into  a  staid  and 
decitrous  matron,  i^^t  a  little  too  much  addicted  to  dress 
and  Jewellery,  and  was  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
dear,  kind  soul,  so  original  and  so  obliging.  Her 
ancestors  shared  her  rise.  Her  father,  the  sergeant- 
imjor  and  whilom  barrack-master,  became  the  late  IMajor 
Howell,  while  an  uncle  was  brought  to  light,  of  whom 
she  always  spoke  of  as  “my  uncle  the  naybob,”  who 
had  made  a  few  hundred  pounds  by  sending  a  cargo  of 
idols  to  the  Last  in  a  ship  that  was  taking  out  some 
missionaries,  together  with  sundry  cases  of  polyglot 
biblos  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  This  was  a 
harmless  weakness,  and,  as  both  the  major  and  the 
“  naybob  ”  had  departed  to  that  bourne  whence  no 
return-ticket  is  available,  society  was  neither  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  their  real  or  imaginary  existence. 
jMrs.  Budgen  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  and 
t'  at  if.  saying  a  good  deal  where  human  life  is  concerned. 
And  yet  there  was  a  worm  even  in  her  bud,  a  bitter 
drop  even  in  her  fountain  of  sweet  waters.  Her  husband, 
with  all  his  wealth,  was  only  plain  IMister  Budgen.  Her 
first  thought  in  the  morning,  her  last  thought  at  night, 
was  how  to  bestow  knighthood  upon  him — ladyship 
upon  herself,  iaidy  I'limsy  suggested  that  he  should 
go  into  Parliament  and  make  himself  useful  to  the 
ministry,  but  Mrs.  Budgen  turned  up  her  nose  at  that, 
an.l  said  she  did  not  think  much  of  Parliament  now-a- 
days  ;  all  sorts  of  people  got  in — civil  engineers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  even  authors.  No,  she  would  persuade  her 
husband  to  be  made  a  member  of  one  of  the  City  com¬ 
panies,  and  then  he  might  some  day  be  chosen  sheriff, 
or  even  Lord  Mayor,  and  entertain  royalty  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Stranger  things  than  that  had  come  to  pass. 

]\Iy  wife’s  extravagance  at  last  grew  to  such  a  point 
that  I  was  compelled  to  speak  to  her  father.  'Lhe  old 
man  seemed  a  good  deal  disconcerted,  and  scolded  her 
with  an  asperity  that,  even  in  my  eyes,  appeared  dispro- 
portioned  to  her  offence.  To  smooth  her  ruffled  plu¬ 
mage,  therefore,  I  presented  her  with  a  diamond  tiara  for 
which  I  paidj^25o.  hhe  took  it  with  a  comical  smile, 
and  asked  me  where  I  had  bought  it.  On  my  telling 
her,  she  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  she  thought  so.  It 
was  an  old  one  of  her  own,  quite  out  of  fashion,  and 
she  had  exchanged  it  a  few  weeks  before  for  a  diamond 
l&cket  valued  at  a  hundred  guineas.  That  same  after¬ 


noon  it  was  again  exchanged,  at  a  loss,  for  more  fashion¬ 
able  finery. 

'Lhe  share  market  continuing  ominomly  dull,  and 
even  threatening  a  further  fail  in  the  value  of  scrip,  a 
special  and  confidential  interview  took  place  between 
Sir  flimsy  Kiteflyer,  my  father-in-law,  and  myself.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  an  artificial  stimulus  must 
be  given  to  speculation,  and  the  preference  of  sha  low 
to  substance  revived  in  the  public  mind,  with  the  iea.t 
possible  delay.  But  this  could  only  be  done  by  creating 
a  demand  for  shares,  and  not  one  of  us,  it  appeared, 
was  in  a  position  to  make  purchases  or  to  raise  money 
on  the  shares  we  already  possessed.  'Lhe  situation  was 
becoming  critical.  As  the  truth  slowly  dawned  upon 
us  the  expression  of  each  face  grew  blank. 

“  The  d — v — 1  !”  growled  Sir  I'limsy. 

“  AVhew  !”  whistled  my  father-in-law. 

“  We  must  start  a  bank,”  quoth  1. 

The  others  shook  their  heads,  and  muttered  something 
about  it  being  a  bad  time. 

“  Nonsense,”  I  said  ;  “  no  time  is  bad  for  those  who 
can’t  do  otherwise.  Always  look  facts  in  the  face,” 
which  came  rather  well  from  me,  who  never  looked  at 
facts  at  all  if  I  could  help  it.  “  Here  are  we  three 
like  Shakspeare’s  weird  sisters  with  their  cauldron  burst. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  another  cauldron.  No 
more  bubbles.  Sir  flimsy — only  double  toil  and  trouble. 
Papa  Budgen — until  we  get  another  cauldron.” 

Sir  flimsy  was  a  portentously  pompous  personage, 
with  a  slightly  Jewish  cast  of  countenance — one  of  the 
Sephardin,  with  a  strong  dash  of  tho  fallen  angel.  He 
was  a  large,  wcll-bnilt,  portly  man.  He  dressed  always 
in  speckless  black,  with  no  display,  save  diamond  studs, 
a  handsome  signet  ring,  and  a  heavy  gold  watch-chain. 
He  had  no  small  vices,  but  had  no  scruples  about  crime 
— beyond  the  risk  of  detection.  He  now  looked  at  me 
very  hard,  and  said — 

“  Show  us  a  new  cauldron.” 

“  Overreach  and  Gullem,”  was  the  oracular  response. 

“  Bah  !  they  are  tight  themselves.  They  want  help 
themselves.  Your  cauldron  won’t  hold  water.” 

“  It  will  hold  water  and  stand  fire  as  long  as  we 
want  it  to  do,”  I  answered.  “  You  are  obtuse  to-day, 
gentlemen.  Overreach  and  Cullem’s  necessity  is  our 
opportunity.  They  can’t  hold  on  without  aid,  and  they 
dare  not  ask  for  any.  We  take  their  business  off  their 
hands  as  it  stands — ask  no  cjuestions  and  hear  no  lies — 
turn  it  into  a  limited  liability  company — draw  in  capital 
from  all  quarters — discount  our  own  bills — realise  our 
shares — retire  into  the  country — represent  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  in  Parliament — inveigh  against  the  selfish 
cupidity  of  capitalists — subscribe  to  the  Curates’  Aid 
fund — live  respected — die  universally  regretted — and 
our  good  works  survive  us.” 

As  I  jerked  out  these  unconnected  sentences,  leaning 
back  in  my  chair  and  rocking  it  to  and  fro,  my  col¬ 
leagues  stared  at  me  with  surprise  and  admiration. 
When  I  had  finished,  Sir  Flimsy  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
approached  me  with  edifying  stateliness.  Llolding  out 
his  hand  in  the  most  condescending  manner,  he  said — 

“  01iphant,you  are  a  genius.  Consider  the  thing  done.” 

Papa  Budgen  was  more  unpleasantly  demonstrative 
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He  jumped  up,  ran  round  to  my  side  of  the  table,  and 
kissed  me  before  I  could  cither  get  out  of  his  way  or 
knock  him  down — by  accident. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  am  proud  of  you. 

I  didn’t  think  it  was  in  you.  Ah  !”  he  continued,  turning 
to  Sir  I'limsy,  “  we  may  take  ori'  the  swaddling-clothes 
— he  can  walk  alone  now.’’ 

“  Very  good,”  said  I.  “  As  you  have  at  last  come 
to  that  conclusion,  perhaps  you  won’t  mind  now  handing 
over  to  me  my  wife’s  dower.  In  these  bad  times  it 
miglit  be  as  well  to  invest  it  in  iiank  stock,  or  good 
freehold  mortgages,  or  somctiiing  of  that  kind,  you 
know.” 

Sir  I'limsy  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile,  and  pretended 
to  be  wholly  intent  on  putting  on  his  gloves.  Mr. 
Budgen  was  a  picture  of  bewilderment  and  dismay. 

“  My  dear  Henry,”  he  at  length  replied,  “  you  can’t 
expect  me  to  hand  over  to  you  £'10,000  in  hard  cash 
on  so  short  a  notice.  You  can  take  it  in  scrip  if  you 
like,  and  welcome.” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  said,  “  I  don’t  care  for  scrip — 

“•  ‘  AVitli  ln'rlis  iind  fruit  pupjjird, 

Aiul  watiT  IVum  the  Hprin^.’ 

And  I  take  it  that  is  about  all  I  should  ever  get  from 
the  valuable  documents  you  propose  to  place  in  my 
hands.” 

“  Hush  !”  interposed  Sir  Flimsy.  “  We  can’t  afford 
to  fall  out  for  such  a  trifle  as  £10,000,  more  or  less. 
We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  must  pull  together. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  squabble  when  we  arc  again 
on  dry  land,  with  nothing  to  trouble  us  but  the  equi¬ 
table  division  of  the  spoils.” 

'I’hc  word  was  spoken  in  season.  I  held  out  my 
hand,  in  token  of  truce,  to  my  father-in-law,  who 
grasped  it  in  his  bony  ringers  as  if  he  fancied  it  was  my 
tliroat  he  had  got  hold  of,  and  was  making  out  his  own 
acquittance. 

Sir  I'limsy  had  not  overrated  his  powers.  Messrs. 
Overreach  and  Gullem  met  his  advances  more  than  half¬ 
way.  Tlicir  business  was  made  over  to  a  limited  lia¬ 
bility  company,  the  business  of  which  was  managed 
exclusively  by  ourselves,  the  Board  being  carefully 
packed  with  dummies  and  showy  lay  figures.  Still 
shares  would  mt  go  up,  do  what  we  would  ;  and  yet 
they  were  just  as  good  then  as  when  the  public  rose  at 
them  like  mackerel  to  bits  of  glass.  That  is  not  saying 
much  for  them,  I  admit.  The  fact  is,  we  had  been 
“  educating”  the  public  only  too  successfully.  We  had 
gorged  greedy  fortune-seekers  with  broken  meats  and 
carrion  until  they  turned  aside  in  di.sgust  from  the  daintiest 
morsels.  And  now  the  dull  season  was  at  hand  ;  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  town  till  people  came 
back  from  their  summer  holidays,  and,  being  pinched 
for  cash,  would  snap  at  anything.  Some  repose,  too, 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  my  wife  as  well  as  for 
myself.  We  had  both  been  overworked,  though  in 
diri’erent  ways,  and  were  ccjually  anxious  for  a  brief 
respite  from  care  and  pleasure.  When  I  proposed, 
therefore,  to  go  down  to  the  I  ,ake  country  for  a  few 
weeks,  1  was  agreeably  surprised  to  rind  my  wife  even 
more  eager  for  the  change  than  myself.  The  result  was 
that  we  engiiged  a  charming  little  cottage  on  the  banks 


of  Windermere,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable  for  the 
summer. 

It  was  but  a  mirage.  Before  two  month ;  had  expired 
a  telegram  reached  me  dated  from  Havre.  It  contained 
only  these  words  : — “  'Fry  change  of  air.  America.” 
This  ill-omened  message  purported  to  come  from  Mr. 
Tom  Suelling,  but  I  had  no  diiliculty  in  divining  the 
real  name  of  my  correspondent.  'Fo  avoid  being  bored 
with  duns  and  commonplace  letters  I  had  communicated 
our  addrecs  totheBudgens  alone  ;  besides,  Sneliingwas 
the  name  of  Mr.  Budgen’s  mother,  a  lady  once  upon 
a  time  remarkable  for  her  ginger  wine,  as  I  had  once 
been  informed  by  her  dutiful  son  when  somewhat  over¬ 
excited  by  champagne. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Henry  r”  asked  my  wife,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  had  observed 
a  pallid  hue  spread  over  my  face.  “  No  bad  news,  I  hope?” 

^Yitho'at  a  word  I  handed  her  the  telegram.  At  first 
she  seemed  puz/led  and  unable  to  decipher  its  meaning, 
but  suddenly  sprang  to  her  feet,  crunched  the  paper  in 
her  hand,  (lung  it  on  the  floor,  and  stamped  upon  it. 

“  Swindlers  !”  she  cried  with  Hashing  eyes,  and 
pointing  her  finger  at  me.  “  Swindlers,  all  of  you  ! 
Papa,  mamma,  you.  Sir  Flimsy — all,  all  of  you, 
swindlers  ! — mean,  designing  swindlers  !’’ 

1  was  for  a  moment  taken  aback  by  this  feminine 
ebullition  of  impotent  wrath,  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  restoring  me  to  myself,  and  I  answered  rather 
sharply — 

“  With  all  my  heart.  Call  us  what  names  you  please 
but  first  of  all  pack  up  your  things.  We  mu;t  return 
to  town  by  the  next  train.  Something  may  yet  be  saved 
from  the  wreck.” 

“Something  saved  from  the  wreck!”  she  cried, 
drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  gasping  with 
the  vehemence  of  her  utterance.  “  Saved  for  whom  ? 
For  yourself  ,  miserable,  baffled  swindler  I  Have  you 
no  thought  for  the  widows  you  have  beggared  ?  for  the 
orphans  you  have  thrust  upon  the  world,  helpless  and 
destitute  ?  for  the  hardworking,  honest  artisan,  whose 
humble  savings  have  gone  to  feed  your  insatiable  cupidity  ? 
for  the  industrious  tradesman,  whom  you  have  deluded 
and  ruined  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  little  hoard  ?  Have 
you  no  feeling  of  remorse,  no  sense  of  shame  ?  Ho  you 
not  hear  the  curses  of  the  aged  father,  the  broken¬ 
hearted  mother,  as  they  look  upon  their  little  ones, 
shivering  with  cold,  starving  with  hunge.'  ?  Something 
saved  from  the  wreck  I  Out  upon  you  I  Henceforth 
from  this  moment  we  are  twain.  I  have  done  with  you 
for  ever !” 

“  Pooh  !”  said  I  with  a  sneer,  though  wincing  under 
her  contemptuous  declamation,  “  you  are  talking  rubbish. 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  could  be  twain.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  can’t  be  done,  Mrs.  Oliphant.  We  must  sink 
or  swim  together,  and  at  present  the  odds  are  in  favour 
of  our  going  down  ;  but  faint  heart  never  saved  a  man 
from  Basinghall-strect  or  the  Queen’s  Bench.  So  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  defer  your  heroics  to  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  By  the  way,  what  will  your 
tradespeople  say  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  insatiable 
vanity,  is  there  not  ?  How  do  you  propose  to  pay  those 
little  bills  ?” 
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“  I  will  sell  my  jewels — my  paintings — everything.” 

“  Your  iewels,  my  dear,  are  with  our  plate — in  the 
bank  cellars,  and  are  lost  to  you  and  your  heirs  for 
ever.” 

At  this  announcement  she  \vent  olF  into  a  swoon. 
After  all,  she  was  only  a  woman. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CREAK  UP. 

IT  was  a  dreadfully  tedious  journey.  My  wife  re¬ 
mained  inexorably  dumb,  and  sat  with  her  eyes 
closed  as  well  as  her  mouth.  I  was  left,  therefore,  to  my 
own  rellections,  and  they  were  not  exhilarating.  So 
long  as  the  excitement  of  gambling  was  upon  me  I  had 
never  given  the  slightest  consideration  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  failure  would  inllict  upon  others.  It 
seemed  to  myself  that  I  was  playing  a  game  of  skill, 
and  nothing  more,  but  1  forgot  that  even  the  pawns 
were  human  beings,  whose  weal  or  woe  might  depend 
upon  the  next  mot  e.  1  was  wrapped  in  my  old  feel¬ 
ing  of  irresponsibility.  I  fancied  myself  no  more 
morally  answerable  for  the  results  of  my  mana'uvres 
than  the  bystanders  and  spectators.  It  was  not  greed 
that  took  me  into  the  City  day  after  day.  Money  in 
itself  had  no  charms  for  me,  nor  were  my  personal 
tastes  and  habits  ostentatious  or  extravagant.  I  strove  to 
be  rich  for  the  sake  of  the  strife,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  riches.  There  was  a  fascination  in  the  doubt,  the 
struggle,  the  contention,  the  combination  of  chances. 
But  for  wealth,  whether  as  a  means  or  as  an  end,  I  cared 
little  or  nothing,  and  was  therefore  disposed  to  face 
poverty  with  firmness  and  even  indifference.  Only  I 
could  h.avc  wished  my  wife  had  not  used  such  coarse 
language.  Her  father  was  more  to  blame  than  myself. 
And  how  about  my  wife’s  dower,  the  bait  that  had  hired 
me  into  the  toils  of  matrimony  ?  Cone  !  Cone  with 
all  my  own  money.  Everything  was  gone,  except  my 
furniture,  and  the  landlord  might  prove  troublesome,  as 
there  were  still  two  years  of  our  lease  to  run  out.  Old 
Budgen  had  behaved  shamefully  in  not  giving  me  timely 
notice,  so  th.at  I  too  might  have  made  some  provision 
against  storm  and  tempest.  That  he  himself  had  done 
so  I  was  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  feared — my 
apprehensions  being  justified  by  the  event — that  he 
might  also  have  appropriated  my  own  various  scrip, 
which  I  h.ad  entrusted  to  his  care  previous  to  our  leaving 
town. 

To  avoid  a  scene,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to 
escape  paying  rents,  w.ages,  and  sundry  small  bills,  I 
had  given  out  that  we  should  bo  back  in  three  days  at 
the  latest,  and  thus  we  travelled  unattended.  We 
arrived  at  an  abominable  hour  of  the  morning.  The 
streets  were  not  yet  aired.  Not  a  milkpail  was  to  be 
seen.  However,  which  was  more  to  the  purpose,  there 
were  several  cabs  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  in 
one  of  these  we  jolted  off  to  Grosvenor-square.  There 
are  people, mostly  of  the  unexpectedly  enriched  class,  who 
object  to  friends  visiting  them  in  four-wheeled  cabs. 
INIv  wife  and  her  stepmother  were  guilty  of  this  singu¬ 
larly  snobbish  weakness,  though  they  did  not  mind  a 


Hansom  driving  up  to  the  door.  It  was  therefore  with 
a  certain  malicious  satisfaction  that  I  proposed  we  should 
alight  at  the  corner  of  the  square  and  send  for  our 
luggage.  I'hat  the  winged  shaft  (lew  home  I  knew 
from  an  impatient  movement  of  the  hands  and  feet,  but 
not  a  word  passed  Harriet’s  lips,  so  that  the  cab  actually 
stopped  before  our  own  mansion. 

It  was  one  thing  to  arrive,  another  to  get  in.  The 
c.ibman  knocked  and  rang,  and  rang  and  knocked,  till 
he  succeeded  in  rousing  the  neighbours  on  either  side, 
but  not  a  sound  could  be  heard  within  our  own  house. 
At  last  a  very  dingv  face  was  protruded  from  a  bedroom 
window,  and  a  shrill  voice  exclaimed — 

“  There  aint  no  use  in  yer  ’ammerin’  there  ;  master 
and  missus  is  out  of  town,  and  ye’d  better  foller  ’em.” 

“  Come  down  this  instant,”  I  shouted,  “  and  tell  Mrs. 
Cross  th.it  I  must  see  her  directly.” 

“  Hoity  toity,  and  who  may  ye  he,  my  fine  gen’l’man, 
orderin’  one  about  as  if  ye  was  the  Great  Muggall  hisself 
Mrs.  Cross  aint  here  ;  she  ’ave  gone  to  the  seaside  for 
a  few  days.” 

“  Open  the  door,  you  hussy,  or  I’ll  break  it  in.” 

“  Lauk  a  mercy  me  if  it  aint  master  hisself !  Oh, 
Gemminy !” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was  opened  by  a  drab 
unknown  to  my  wife  as  to  myself,  but  who  stated  that 
she  belonged  to  “  the  back’us,”  which  I  finally  discovered 
to  mean  the  back-house,  or  scullery.  Our  esteemed 
housekeeper  had  left  this  creature  in  sole  charge  while 
she  and  the  butler  went  otF  in  diff'erent  directions,  as 
fate  or  fancy  beguiled  them.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
not  sorry  to  rind  ourselves  unmolested  by  the  trappings 
of  wealth. 

My  wife  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  as  soon  as  it  was 
divested  of  its  wrappings,  and  slept,  or  affected  to  sleep, 
while  I  occupied  myself  with  tearing  up  letters  and 
destroying  whatever  would  not  look  w'ell  in  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  for  at  that  moment  I  had  no  idea  of 
bolting.  A  little  after  nine  I  w'ent  out  to  order  in  break¬ 
fast  from  a  confectioner’s,  and  on  my  way  back  stopped 
at  a  newsvendor’s  and  purchased  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
morning  papers.  My  prophetic  soul  had  prophesied 
truly.  The  stoppage  of  our  bank  and  the  flight  of  the 
partners  w'ere  duly  announced  and  scathingly  commented 
upon.  At  first  I  felt  indignant  at  my  name  being  dragged 
in  as  that  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  when  there  I  sat 
ready  to  meet  the  most  searching  investigation  into  our 
atfiirs.  'I'his  natural  emotion,  however,  had  evaporated 
before  I  reached  my  owm  door.  By  that  time  certain 
ugly  inquiries  suggested  themselves  as  being  not  un¬ 
likely  to  occur  to  the  commissioner,  or  to  adverse 
counsel,  if  any  happened  to  be  retained.  Upon  the 
w'hole,  it  seemed  more  advisable  to  take  Mr.  Budgen’s 
advice  and  try  a  little  change  of  air  and  scene,  though 
for  the  present  I  would  only  cross  the  Channel  and 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  I'rcnch  literature. 

We  had  hardly  finished  breakfost  when  a  tremendous 
rat-a-tat-tat  w^as  sounded  on  our  door.  As  the  slavey 
had  been  despatched  for  a  copy  of  Bradshaw's  Railway 
Guide,  I  answered  the  knock  in  person,  and  was  ineffably 
disgusted  to  rind  myself  face  to  face  with  our  grocer. 
The  fellow  was  scarcely  civil  as  he  stepped  into  the 
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hall  and  asked  if  I  could  give  him  something  on  account, 
as  he  had  a  heavy  bill  coming  due,  and  did  not  know 
how  he  should  meet  it,  d'he  necessity  of  temporising 
was  so  manifest  that  I  resisted  the  temptation  to  kick 
him  out  of  the  house,  and  requested  him  to  call  again  in  the 
afternoon,  as  I  had  only  just  returned  from  the  country, 
and  must  go  into  the  City  to  make  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  until  the  bank  could  be  resuscitated.  The  wretch 
grinned  in  an  impudent,  contemptuous  manner,  and 
thrusting  an  oblong  slip  of  paper  into  my  hand,  re¬ 
marked — 

“  That  will  refresh  your  memory,  sir.  But  mind, 
no  humbug  with  me.  I  won’t  stand  any  more  non¬ 
sense.” 

Before  I  could  determine  how  to  act  he  was  gone, 
slamming  the  door  violently,  and  leaving  me  in  possession 
of  a  writ  for  /^343  something  less  than  an 

hour  I  received  three  more,  showing  that  our  downfall 
had  been  anticipated  and  provided  for. 

This  inconsiderate  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  my 
tradespeople  confirmed  me  in  my  resolution  to  put  the 
salt  water  between  us.  My  only  concern  now  was 
lest  any  ill-mannered  snob  should  take  out  a  “  iVc  exeat,” 
and  so  prevent  or  retard  my  escape.  I  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  impress  upon  my  wife  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  flight  to  happier  climes.  She  received  the 
intimation  with  sullen  disdain,  and  declared  her  irrevo¬ 
cable  intention  of  remaining  where  she  was  till  the  lease 
had  expired.  This  reminded  me  that  the  furniture 
might  be  disposed  of  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
however  much  below  its  real  value.  I  was,  therefore, 
on  the  point  of  sallying  forth  to  offer  it  in  a  lump,  as  a 
great  barg.unro  some  of  the  advertising  furniture  dealers, 
when  I  encountered  on  the  doorsteps  my  worthy  land¬ 
lord.  Naturalists  make  a  marvel  out  of  the  scent  of  the 
vulture,  but  what  is  that  to  the  scent  of  creditors  when 
a  poor  wretch  is  down  upon  his  luck  ?  The  anxious 
creatures  came  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  making 
my  life  a  burden  to  me,  and  importuning  me  to  give 
them  the  thing  which,  of  all  others,  I  wanted  most  for 
myself.  The  landlord  was  particularly  rude  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  He  warned  me  not  to  attempt  to  remove  any 
of  the  furniture,  and  became  so  insolent  that  I  turned 

him  out  of  the  house,  and  bade  him  go  to  the - . 

However,  it  was  quite  plain  that  no  money  was  to  be 
t)btained  on  that  tack,  and  on  comparing  notes  with  my 
wife,  it  appeared  that  our  whole  stock  of  cash  was  under 
£^o.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  her  jewellery,  and 
nearly  all  onr  plate,  had  been  deposited  in  the  bank 
cellars,  a  proof  of  my  good  faith  and  confidence  so  far, 
but  there  were  some  costly  objects  of  art  in  a  closet, 
which  would  not  take  much  room  in  our  trunks,  while 
they  would  be  readily  convertible  into  money.  Alas  ! 
I  was  in  a  worse  plight  than  even  Mother  Hubbard. 
The  cupboard  was  equally  bare,  but  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  replenish  it.  Some  one  had  been  before  me. 
The  door  had  been  forced,  and  a  beggarly  array  of 
empty  shelves  was  all  that  greeted  my  wondering  eyes. 
Not  that  the  feeling  of  wonder  was  long-lived.  I  guessed 
at  once  whose  handiwork  it  was,  and  recognised  the 
master  spirit  of  my  estimable  father-in-law. 

The  midday  mail  brought  me  a  letter  from  Havre, 


written  on  three  sheets  of  thick  paper,  and  the  postage 
unpaid.  I  took  it  in,  however,  and  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  rind  that  it  contained  a  Bank  of  Mngland  note 
for  £loo.  Bven  my  wife,  who  was  watching  me  with 
about  as  much  benevolence  as  a  cat  disphqs  when 
watching  a  bird  or  mouse,  relaxed  into  a  grim  smile, 
presently  adding,  with  an  hysterical  sigh — 

“  Poor  papa  !  He  never  would  have  been  so  wicked 
had  he  not  been  led  on  by  others.” 

“  Dear  old  man  !”  I  replied,  exasperated  by  the  un¬ 
called-for  insinuation.  “  So  simple  !  so  unsophisticated  ! 
What  a  pity  it  is  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  artful 
schemer,  Henry  Oliphant !  But  let  us  see  what  he  has 
to  say  for  himself.” 

Mr.  Budgen  had  no  pretension  to  wield  the  pen  of  a 
ready  letter-writer.  In  the  days  of  his  commercial 
grandeur  he  employed  a  secretary,  who  wrote  at  his 
dictation,  while  the  confidential  correspondence  fell  to 
my  lot.  In  conversation  he  had  pretty  well  mastered 
his  more  glaring  vulgarisms,  but  his  power  of  expression 
fiiiled  him  on  paper.  His  spelling,  too,  was  open  to 
remark,  while  his  penmanship  resembled  the  unformed 
round-hand  of  a  dull  schoolboy.  I'he  letter,  therefore, 
was  less  formidable  than  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  though 
the  nature  of  the  contents  was  sufficiently  startling. 

“  Harver-de-Grass. 

“  My  Dear  Henry, — A  very  bad  bisniss  and  all 
your  doing.  Your  precious  Bank  brought  on  the  crysis. 
We  might  have  pulled  through  in  time  if  you  had  let 
me  and  Sir  I'limsy  go  our  own  way,  but  you  think  your¬ 
self  so  clevver  that  there  is  nobody  like  you.  Sir  Flimsy 
was  taken  in  by  you,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  give 
way  to  )ou  both.  However,  I  bear  no  mallis,  as  the 
inclozurc  will  prove  to  you. 

“  I  was  obliged  to  sell  your  scrip  and  the  nicnacs  you 
left  in  a  closet.  The  Philistians  was  down  upon  us  and 
gave  no  quarter.  Mrs.  Snelling  [alias  Budgen,  as  they 
say  in  the  police  reports)  has  took  charge  of  your  plate 
and  Harriet’s  trinkets.  They  may  be  useful  to  us  in 
Australia  or  America.  Me  and  Sir  Idimsy  start  this 
afternocm  for  somiivkere  with  our  wives  and  other  bag¬ 
gage.  With  your  talons,  my  dear  Henry,  you  will  do 
very  well  without  us. 

“  It  is  hard  upon  old  men  like  me  and  Sir  Flimsy — 
dear,  dear !  Bob  Wright,  I  mean — to  begin  life  agen 
becos  of  being  misled  by  you.  Fvery  penny  I  have  in 
the  world  won’t  make  £1,000,  not  half  what  I  had  when 
I  met  you  at  Brussells.  In  course  it  was  all  bounce 
about  my  fortune  of  £  i  co,ooo.  No  one  but  a  llat  would 
have  been  took  in  so  easily.  We  was  out  a-rishing  for 
gudjons  and  we  cort  a  pilot  fish.  Leest  me  and  my  old 
girl  was.  Harriet  didn’t  know  nothing  about  it.  And 
now  here’s  a  sirprise  for  you. 

“  Harriet  aint  no  dorter  of  mine  nor  of  no  one  else. 
She  was  brought  to  me  and  the  first  Mrs.  B.,  and  we 
agreed  to  bring  her  up  as  our  own  child.  She  was 
then  a  two  year  old  or  thereabouts.  We  was  paid 
yCloo  down  and  every  New  Year’s  Day  two  £lo  notes 
came.  'Fhis  went  on  for  nine  or  ten  years  and  then  it 
dropt  all  at  once,  and  not  a  shilling  have  I  seen  since 
then.  However,  I  did  my  duty  by  her  all  the  same,  and 
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mr.rrieJ  her  to  an  elegant  gentleman  resiiling  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square — no  less.  As  she  aint  nobody’s  dorter  in 
particular,  you  won’t  be  bothered  with  a  motlier  in  law. 
My  lingers  is  crainpt  and  I  must  now  stop,  with  our 
united  kind  love  to  yourself  and  Harriet  in  which  Sir — I 
mean  Bob  ^\' right — respectfully  joins.  (iood  bye, 
God  bless  you  both. 

“  Yours  Sincerely 

“  Tom  Snelling. 

“  I’.S. — I  was  obliged  to  keep  to  'I'om  becos  of  my 
old  girl  who  would  call  me  Tom,  tho  I  said  my  name 
was  Henry — in  complements  to  you.” 

Here  was  a  charming  little  bombshell  to  fltll  between 
husband  and  wife.  ^Vhile  I  was  hesitating  what  to  do, 
Harriet  snatched  the  letter  out  of  my  hand,  and  walked 
away  to  the  window  to  read  it.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
and  patiently  resolved  to  let  things  take  their  own  way. 
A\’hen  she  had  read  it  through  to  the  end,  she  tore  it 
up  into  tiny  fragments  and  threw  the  scraps  out  of  the 
window,  watching  them  as  they  lightly  hovered  in  the 
air  and  dispersed  far  and  wide.  Then  she  turned  to  me 
and  said — 


(.Imio  I,  iS;;. 

“  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  not  the  daughter  of  a 
sw’indler  and  a  thief — and  yet  he  was  kind  to  me  w'hen 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  I  have  no  choice 
now^ ;  I  must  follow  you  wdierever  you  please  to  take  me.” 

Her  voice  shook  a  little  as  she  said  this,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  few  gentle  w’ords  from  me  at 
that  moment  would  have  bound  her  to  my  chariot-wdieels 
for  ever,  a  walling  bondswoman.  But  I  was  angry  w  ith 
her — more  angry  w'ith  the  rogue  who  had  duped  me — 
more  angry  still  with  myself  tor  being  duped,  justw'hen 
I  was  flattering  myself  that  I  was  rather  the  reverse. 
So  I  answered  coldly  and  sarcasticallj’ — 

“  Thank  you.  Your  society  is  aUvays  agreeable  to 
me.  Tor  the  present,  though,  w’c  must  part.  Our 
rendezvous  is  the  Bridge  Hotel,  I. ondon- bridge — but 
don’t  go  straight  there.  Take  with  you  what  luggage 
you  can  put  inside  the  cab,  and  sit  w'ell  back,  with 
your  veil  down.  I  shall  follow^  as  soon  as  I  have  packed 
up  a  few  more  things.” 

She  made  no  reply,  but  sighed  sadly,  and,  in  a  lan¬ 
guid,  listless  manner,  set  about  helping  me  in  the  task 
of  salvage — my  creditors  might  have  called  it  plunder, 
but  theie  are  tw^o  ways  of  looking  at  everything. 


COURAGE. 

Because  I  hold  it  sinful  to  despond, 

And  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  life 

Blind  me  w'ith  burning  tears,  but  look  beyond 
Its  tumult  and  its  strife ; 

Because  I  lift  my  head  above  the  mist, 

W’here  the  sun  shines  and  the  broad  breezes  blow, 

By  every  ray  and  every  rain-drop  kissed 
That  God’s  love  doth  bestow  ; 

Think  you  I  find  no  bitterness  at  all. 

No  burden  to  be  borne,  like  Christian’s  pack 

Think  you  there  are  no  ready  tears  to  fall 
Because  I  keep  them  back  ? 

"Why  should  I  hug  life’s  ills  w'ith  cold  reserve, 

'Fo  curse  myself  and  all  who  love  me  ?  Nay  ! 

A  thousand  times  more  g(jod  than  I  deserve 
God  gives  me  every  day. 

And  in  each  one  of  these  rebellious  tears, 

Kept  bravely  back.  He  makes  a  rainbow'  shii.e  ; 

Grateful  I  take  His  slightest  gifts;  no  fears 
Nor  any  doubts  are  mine. 

Dark  skies  must  clear,  and  when  the  clouds  are  pa  .t. 
One  golden  day  redeems  a  weary  year ; 

Patient  I  listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 
Will  sound  His  voice  of  cheer. 

Then  vex  me  not  w'ith  chiding ;  let  me  be ; 

1  must  be  glad  and  grateful  to  the  end. 

I  grudge  you  not  your  cold  and  darkness — me 
i'he  powers  of  light  befriend. 


Jiruu  I,  187c.] 
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IIALF-IIOURS  WITH  THE  HERALDS. 


^PHE-  term  qu.irtcring,  which  immediately  suggests  the 
idea  c)t  four  parts,  has  a  somewhat  wider  significance 
in  lieraldic  technology.  It  means  the  distribution  of  any 
number  of  coats  upon  one  shield.  The  plan  is  to  count 
horizontally,  taking  the  dexter  chief  as  the  starting-point. 
'I’he  family  coat  always  appears  in  the  first  ejuarter  ;  if 
there  be  room  it  is  repeated  in  the  last.  The  other 
cjuarterings  are  thoscwhich  have  been  brought  in  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  an  heiress.  'Ehus  even  our  heralds  recognise 
the  worth  of  wealth.  It  is  most  important  that  posterity 
should  know  that  Robinson  won  a  woman  of  fortune,  and 
that  the  heiress  of  the  Do  Jones’s  was  the  mother  of  his 
children.  'Ehe  children  of  Robinson  may  in  one  sense  be 
enfolded  in  the  maternal  arms  to  the  crack  of  doom,  for 
they  are  entitled  to  quarter  her  family  arms  with  the  pater¬ 
nal  coat  for  ever,  and  for  ever,  and  for  ever.  In  marshal¬ 
ling  quarterings  all  the  arms  that  may  by  marriage  with 
heiresses  come  by  descent  may  be  put  on  the  shield,  and 
thus  skilled  in  heraldry  you  may  read  who  was  the  son 
of  So-and-so,  who  was  the  son  of  Thingame,  who  was 
the  son  of  What’shisname,  till  you  know  all  about  it  from 
the  first  generation  to  the  last.  A  beautiful  chrono¬ 
logical  rotation  is  preserved. 

l.et  us  take  an  illustration  from  an  interesting  and 
practical  work  on  heraldic  illumination,  the  examples 
being  copied  from  an  incised  slab  in  Winchester  Cathe¬ 
dral.  It  is  that  of  a  quartered  shield,  or  complete 
achievement  of  the  Uredale  family,  the  ancient  lords 
i;f  the  manor  of  Wickham,  county  Hants. 

1.  Ardent,  a  cross  iniiliiie, gules :  the  arms  of  the  Ure¬ 
dale  family. 

2.  Burry  of  ten,  argent  and  gules,  on  a  canton,  assure,  a 
cross  crosslct,  or  :  the  arms  of  the  Etton  family — Sir  John 
de  Uredale,  Knight  (who  died  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1^22),  married  Isabella,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of 
(filbert  de  Etton,  by  Alice  his  wife,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  John  de  Tichesay,  of  Tichesay,  Surrey. 

Gules,  a  fret  counter  vair :  the  arms  of  I'ichesay,  of 
'Tichesay  in  the  county  aforesaid,  brought  into  the  Ure¬ 
dale  field  by  the  last-mentioned  marriage. 

q.  Assure,  tivo  chenn-ons  and  a  quarter,  or  .*  the  arms  of 
the  Rees  family.  This  coat  indicates  the  marriage  of 
Sir  Thomas  de  Uredale,  Knight — son  of  the  before- 
mentii)ned  Sir  John  de  Uredale  and  Isabella  his  wife — 
with  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Rees. 

ij.  Azure,  a  fret,  or :  the  atms  of  the  Scures  family, 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Nately  Scures,  and  of  Wickham, 
county  Hants.  John  de  Uredale,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
'Thomas  de  L^redale,  married  Sibilla,  only  daughter  and 
I'.eiress  of  Sir  John  de  Scures,  Knight. 

6.  Or,  a  pheon,  azure,  the  arms  of  the  Sydney  flimily. 
Sir  William  Uredale,  Knight,  son  of  John  do  Uredale, 
who  married  Sibilla  Scures,  son  of  'Thomas  Uredale 
with  the  heiress  of  Rees,  son  of  John  de  Uredale,  who 
married  Isabella  Etton — married  Agnes,  daughter  and 
co-heircss  of  William  Sydney,  Esq. 

7.  Barry  of  eight,  azure  and  argent,  three  tr foils  counter- 


changed  on  a  chief,  or,  three  lions'  heads  erased,  gules :  the 
arms  of  Troyes.  Sir  William  LIredale,  who  was  t:'.e 
son'  and  heir  of  Sir  AN'illiam  Uredale,  who  w  . 
the  son  of  John  de  Uredale,  who  was  the  son  of 
'Thomas  de  Uredale,  who  was  the  son  of  Jtdin  de  Ure¬ 
dale — who  married  Isabella  Etton — married  Doroth} , 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  'Thomas  'Troyes,  Esq. 

8.  'This,  the  last  cjuarter,  is  occupied,  as  is  generallv 
the  case,  by  the  paternal  coat,  as  in  the  first  c^uarter  : 
argent,  a  cross  nudine,  gules,  for  Uredale. 

On  this  field  there  are  eight  c]uarterings  belonging  to 
seven  different  families  ;  it  is  a  coat  of  many  colours,  and 
full  of  information  to  those  who  are  learned  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  the  heralds. 

But  heralds  deal  with  other  matters  beside  the  mar¬ 
shalling  and  quartering.  There  are  outside  emblems 
which  mark  the  rank  of  the  coat  owner.  Suppose  you 
write  yourself  gentleman  or  esquire,  and  have  by 
property  or  social  status  the  right  so  to  do,  well, 
you  may  put  a  helmet  over  your  shield,  but  not  any 
sort  of  helmet  you  may  fancy  or  in  any  position  you  may 
choose.  It  must  he  a  steel  helmet  in  profile,  with  the 
visor  closed.  Suppose  you  have  come  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  a  knight  or  a  baronet,  a  helmet  you  mav 
claim,  but  it  muit  be  of  steel,  with  the  visor  thrown 
back  and  lined  with  crimson  ;  also  it  must  he  placed 
full  front  to  the  beholder.  Suppose  you  belong  to  the 
aristocnicy,  that  you  are  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
perhaps  with  the  blue  blood  of  the  Tlantagenets  in  you, 
a  helmet  certainly  is  yours,  a  helmet  of  silver  figured 
with  gold,  inclining  to  profile  and  having  five  bars  of 
gold.  Suppose  you  were  born  in  the  purple,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  the  royal  seed,  then  your  blood-royal  helmet 
is  of  gold,  with  six  vertical  bars  full-faced  and  lined  with 
crimson.  What  would  happen  should  any  commoner 
dare  to  afTect  such  a  device,  who  shall  say  ?  Perhaps 
all  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  but  the  profanity  of  the 
thing  is  too  awful  to  contemplate ! 

'Thosewho  have  helmets  have  likewiscaright  toacover- 
ing  for  those  helmets,  it  may  be  of  any  form,  never  miiid 
how  conspicuous,  and  it  forms  a  kind  of  background  to 
the  shield  and  its  accessories.  But  in  emblazon rv  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  mantling  be  in  accordance  with  the 
tinctures  and  metals  of  the  shield.  'This,  it  )ou  be  01 
royal  blood,  is  not  adhered  to,  the  proper  mantling  or 
royal  lambrequin  being  of  gold  and  ermine. 

Above  the  helmet  is  the  wreath  or  garland  upon  wl'.icii 
the  crest  is  usually  borne.  It  is  composed  of  two  band 
of  silk  interwt)ven,  the  one  tinctured  of  the  principal 
metal,  the  other  of  the  principal  colours  in  the  shield 
but  if  there  be  no  metal  in  the  coat,  the  bands  which 
compose  the  wreath  are  of  the  two  principal  colours  in 
the  arms.  Wreaths  upon  which  crests  are  placed  show- 
six  folds  in  front,  three  of  colour  and  three  of  metal, 
beginning  with  metal  and  ending  with  colour  ;  or  when 
no  metal  is  introduced,  beginning  with  the  superior 
colour  and  ending  with  the  inferior.  Sometimes  a  sort 
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of  ci;)  ii  uscJ  in  place  of  the  wreath,  and  in  noble 
families  a  coronet.  The  cap  of  dignity  or  maintenance 
is  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine,  with  two 
points  turned  to  the  back. 

Above  the  wreath,  or  cap,  or  coronet,  is  the  crest 
thus  connected  with  the  helmet.  It  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  accessory,  and  is  frequently  used  quite  independently 
of  the  shield.  It  is  only  an  accessory,  and  some  old 
families  have  never  borne  a  crest,  but  in  the  very  large 
majority  of  instances  it  is  regarded  as  almost  as  important 
as  the  shield  itself.  'Fhose  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  of  crests  should  acquaint  themselves  with  J.  \V. 
Fairbairn’s  very  admirable  work  on  the  subject.  It  must 
be  understood  that  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  Her 
IMost  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  have  no  right  to  the 
use  of  a  crest.  Perhaps  in  these  days  of  advanced  ideas 
and  strong-minded  women,  Mr.  Mill  and  the  ladies  may 
change  all  that,  but  at  present  they  have  no  title  to  them. 

Another  important  accessory  of  a  coatof  armsis  the  sup¬ 
porters.  The  supporters  are  those  figures  which  appear 
on  the  dexter  and  sinister  side  of  a  shield  of  arms  apper¬ 
taining  to  sovereigns,  noblemen,  Garter  knights,  other 
chivalric  orders,  baronets.  See.  They  appear,  as  the 
term  used  plainly  implies,  to  support  or  hold  up  the 
shield.  According  to  most  writers  on  this  subject,  sup¬ 
porters  had  their  origin  from  tilts,  tournaments,  and 
joustings,  where  it  was  customary  for  the  knights  who 
engaged  in  these  warlike  exercises  to  have  the  shield  of 
their  arms  adorned  with  helmets,  mantlings,  wreaths, 
crests,  and  devices  hung  upon  the  barriers,  trees,  tents, 
and  pavilions  near  the  place  of  contest,  lly  the  side  of 
these  shields  they  were  accustomed  to  place  their  pages, 
armour-bearers,  and  servants,  clothed  in  fancy  dresses, 
sometimes  making  them  appear  like  savages,  Saracens, 
IMoors,  &c. ;  sometimes  they  were  disguised  in  the  skins 
of  lions  and  bears,  in  order  to  guard  the  shield  and  take 
an  account  of  the  names  and  arms  of  the  knights  who 
accepted  the  challenge.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  splen¬ 
did  romance  of  Ivanhoe,  alludes  to  these  supporters  in 
the  account  of  the  tournament.  Says  he — 

“  On  a  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  formed 
bv  a  natural  elev.ition  of  the  ground,  were  pitched  five 
magnificent  paviiitrns,  adorned  with  pennons  of  russet 
and  black,  the  chosen  colours  of  the  five  knight  chal¬ 
lengers.  The  cords  of  the  tents  were  of  the  same  colour. 
Before  each  pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the 
knight  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  and  beside  it  stood 
his  squire,  quaintly  disguised  as  a  savage  or  sylvan  man, 
or  in  some  other  fantastic  dress  according  to  the  taste  of 
his  master,  and  the  character  he  was  pleased  to  assume 
during  the  game.”  They  were  brave  days  those  days  of 
chivalry,  and  we  pause  for  a  space  to  think  of  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  men  and  the  courtesy  of  the  women. 

“  Then,”  says  a  Spanish  writer  quoted  by  AN’ashing- 
ton  Irving,  “  every  knight  was  as  true  as  his  sword,  and 
every  lady  as  fair  as  the  dawn.”  Says  Keats — 

“  1.0!  I  must  fc’l  ;i  t;i!o  of  chivalry, 

I'or  white  iihimes  are  daiicinc'  in  iiiiuu  eye, 

Kot  like  the  f  iriiial  c  rest  of  latter  days, 
liut  Ijcjiiding  in  a  tliousaiid  graceful  ways.” 

We  think  of  Tennyson's  Id\lls,  and  of 

“That  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  re-d, 

From  spur  to  idume  a  star  of  touniaiueut, 


“  Shot  through  the  list.s  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  knights.” 

There  was  that  in  the  old  chivalry  which  almost  deified 
woman ;  what  was  there  the  knights  would  not  venture 
for  a  smile  or  an  encouraging  word  ? 

“  Where  is  the  anticiue  glory  now  hecoine, 

'I'iiat  whilom  wont  in  woman  to  aiipcar  ? 

Where  he  the  hrave  achievements  done  hy  some  ? 

Whc'rc'  be  the  battle,  where'  the  shield  and  .sj)ear. 

And  all  the  eomiuests  which  them  high  did  rear. 

That  matter  made  for  famous  poets’  vers(', 

And  boastful  men  so  oft  abasht  to  liear  ? 

Be  they  all  dead,  and  laid  in  doleful  hear.sc>, 
dr  do  they  sleep,  and  shall  again  reverse  ?” 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  From  the 
quaintly-clad  servants,  or  guards,  beside  their  lord’s 
shield,  heralds  derive  the  use  of  supporters,  which  they 
say  every  one  being  noble  or  gentle  by  father  and 
mother's  side,  and  who  was  admitted  to  a  tournay,  had 
ever  afterwards  a  right  to  bear.  The  right  of  supporters 
is  by  Garter  Principal  King-of-Arms  solely,  and  with 
which  the  other  kings-of-arms  have  nothing  to  dex 
King  Edward  III.  was  the  first  English  monarch  who 
used  supporters  to  the  royal  arms.  He  bore,  dexter,  a 
lion  guardant,  crowned,  or  -,  sinister,  an  eagle  or  falcon 
proper,  crowned,  or.  The  unicorn  was  first  used  as 
the  sinister  supporter  of  the  royal  arms  by  King  James  I. 

The  right  to  use  supporters  may  be  obtained  by  royal 
grant,  but  supporters  so  obtained  are  less  honourable 
than  those  of  olden  time — mere  saplings  compared  with 
rare  old  timber.  Among  the  old  families  who  have  this 
right  are  the  Tichbornes.  It  is  asserted  that  no  other 
family  can  trace  back  their  supporters  to  so  early  a  date 
— namely,  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  'Fhe 
supporters  are  two  lions  guardant,  gules,  armed  and 
laiigued,*  azure. 

'Fhe  next  and  last  accessory  of  a  coat  of  arms  is  the 
motto — that  is,  a  word,  saying,  or  sentence  adopted  at 
pleasure,  borne  on  a  scroll  under  the  shield,  or,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  above  the  crest.  'Fhe  use  of  mottoes 
for  this  purpose  is  very  ancient,  and  many  of  them  re¬ 
main  hereditary  in  a  family.  Strictly  speaking,  the  motto 
should  ha\e  some  direct  bearing  on  something  in  the 
achievement,  but  it  now,  by  custom,  entirely  depends 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  bearer,  and  may  be  changed 
at  will.  'Fhe  motto  is  generally  expressed  in  Latin  we 
give  the  English  rendering  of  a  few  <rf  them. 

“  Faithful  from  our  origin  ”  (Maclaurin),  “  God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross”  (Clarke), 
“ 'Fo  the  stars  by  means  of  high  deeds”  (Drummond), 
“From  God  and  the  king”  (Stanhope),  “Humility 
before  honour”  (B.attersby),  “  Prudence  is  the  charioteer 
of  the  virtues”  (Mawbey),  “Advance  and  shoot  well” 
(Swinnerton),  “  I  extend  my  right  hand  to  the  falling” 
(Pearse),  “Wars!  horrid  wars  I”  (l.ysaght),  “ 'Fo- 
morrow  for  me”  (Parbury),  “  'Fhe  Black  Rod;  of  Clan 
Chattan”  (Maepherson),  “God  will  fill  the  sails’' 
('Fennant),  “  E’en  do  and  spare  not”  (Maegregor). 

Many  interesting  narratives  are  associated  with  armo¬ 
rial  mottoes  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  word 
or  phiase  selected.  To  some  of  these  we  propose 
referring  in  a  future  paper. 

*  IliP  t'tnsrun  of  l)P:ist  or  other  animal,  when  borne  of  a 

colour  diderent  from  the  body. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


^^IIE  history  of  the  stage  affords  interesting  matter 
X  to  prove  that  it  was  at  an  early  period  that  the 
English  people  first  became  enamoured  of  that  sort  of 
entertainment  where  music  and  the  drama  were  combined 
— in  other  words,  where  a  few  ballads  and  a  duet  or 
two  were  scattered  throughout  the  dialogue  of  a  petite 
comedy — and  which  has  since  become  so  popular  under 
the  title  of  comic  opera — Fratuise  opera  houjfe — under 
which  denomination  its  attraction  is  certainly  increased 
fourfold.  So  far  back  as  1565,  at  the  commencement 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  we  read  of  the  production  of  a 
musical  drama  of  this  sort,  entitled  Damon  and  Pythias, 
written  and  composed  by  Richard  Edwards,  who  was 
esteemed  an  excellent  poet  and  musician,  and  who  held 
a  licence,  granted  by  the  queen,  to  superintend  the  children 
of  the  chapel  royal — id  est,  the  chorister  boys — as  Her 
Majesty's  companie  of  comedians.  Rude  and  meagre  in 
style  as  this  composition,  when  viewed  in  comparison 
with  similar  ones  of  later  date,  undoubtedly  was,  it 
gained  popularity  at  the  time,  much  of  the  favour  with 
which  it  was  received  being  probably  due  to  a  finale 
which  was  sung  by  all  the  characters  in  honour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  before  whom  it  was  frequently  per¬ 
formed.  Edwards  was  also  the  successful  author  and 
composer  of  a  musical  drama  called  PaLemon  and  Arcite, 
in  which,  we  are  told,  a  cry  of  hounds  was  so  well 
imitated  that  the  queen  and  the  audience  were  ex¬ 
tremely  delighted.”  Such  historical  facts  and  incidents 
not  only  convey  an  idea  of  the  primitive  state  of  theatrical 
representations  of  the  period,  but  hint  at  the  nascent 
taste  for  “  realism  ”  which  has  in  our  own  day  swept 
like  a  deluge  over  the  drama,  threatening  to  overwhelm 
the  legitimate  craft  of  the  poet  and  playwright. 

The  plays  and  comedies  of  Shakspeare  abound  with 
songs,  interspersed  in  the  fashion  of  what  is  called  inci¬ 
dental  music.  'I'he  exquisite  play  of  The  Tempest  abounds 
with  snatches  of  melody  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
though  it  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  airs  to 
which  his  songs  were  originally  set  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Under  the  Stuarts,  before  the  country  had 
begun  to  be  decimated  by  the  civil  dissensions,  music 
was  greatly  encouraged.  Charles  I.,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  was  a  liberal  patron  of  musicians,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  mixture  of  music  and  the  drama 
known  as  masques  first  came  into  fashion  ;  his  queen, 
the  beautiful  Henrietta  Maria,  had  all  a  I'renchwoman’s 
inherent  taste  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  masques, 
splendidly  got  up,  and  in  which  the  queen  herself  fre¬ 
quently  performed  the  principal  character,  formed  a 
favourite  amusement  with  the  court. 

These  musical  dramas  form  a  link  in  the  chain  that 
connects  the  union  of  music  and  poetry  upon  the  stage ; 
not  only  were  they  produced  in  great  gorgeousness  of 
style,  but  Ben  Jonson,  the  then  poet  laureate,  devoted 
his  pen  to  the  composition  of  many  of  them,  and  the 
genius  of  the  great  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  was  fre¬ 
quently  brought  under  contribution  to  give  beauty  and 


effect  to  the  scenery  and  mechanical  effects.  This 
fashion  for  performing  masques  may  be  considered 
particularly  fortunate  in  one  respect,  that  of  having 
given  rise  to  the  production  of  Milton’s  Comas,  the 
original  music  to  which  was  composed  by  a  musician 
named  I.awes,  who  had  a  considerable  reputation  at 
that  period.  It  was,  however,  subsec^uently  reset  by  a 
composer  of  far  higher  genius.  Dr.  Arne.  Some  of 
the  “  numbers,”  in  particular  “  Sweet  echo,”  “  Now 
Phoebus  sinketh  in  the  west,’’  By  dimpled  brook,”  are 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Four  seasons  ago  this  fine  dra¬ 
matic  poem  was  revived  in  great  splendour  and  complete¬ 
ness  at  Drury  Lane.  Apropos  of  the  composer  of  the 
original  music,  when  Comas  was  first  performed  at 
Ludlow  Castle  by  the  youthful  members  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater’s  family,  to  whose  household  he  was  at¬ 
tached,  I.awes  performed  in  it  himself  the  part  of  the 
shepherd  swain,  Thyrsis.  He  had  a  brother  named 
William,  who  also  possessed  musical  talents,  and  was 
one  of  the  musicians  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  I. 
Like  many  other  musicians  and  players  he  took  up  arms 
in  the  royal  cause,  and  was  killed  by  a  shot  at  the  siege 
of  Chester.  Charles,  who,  whatever  his  personal  faults 
may  have  been,  was  an  affectionate  parent  and  kind 
master,  was  so  grieved  at  his  loss  that  he  went  into 
mourning  for  him.  His  death  in  battle  gave  occasion 
for  the  following  punning  epitaph  : — 

“  Concord  is  conquer'd — in  this  urn  there  lies 

Tlie  master  of  creat  musick’s  mysteries ; 

And  in  it  is  a  riddle  like  tlio  eause, 

Will  Lawes  was  slain  by  those  whose  Wills  wore  Lawes.” 

Another  piece  of  the  same  nature  was,  with  many 
others,  produced  about  this  time,  entitled  Salmacida  Spolia, 
hut  it  contained  nothing  remarkable,  and  is  only  alluded 
to  here  because  it  was,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
the  last  musical  drama  in  which  Charles  and  his  fair 
consort  trod  the  theatric  boards.  “  They  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  acting,”  quaintly  observes  this  writer  ; 
“  the  time  was  approaching  when  they  were  to  retire.” 
It  is  a  rather  strange  as  well  as  melancholy  coincidence 
that  Charles  should  have  suffered  death  at  Whitehall 
almost  on  the  very  spot  where  with  his  queen  and  cour¬ 
tiers  he  had  witnessed  and  shared  in  so  many  scenes  of 
innocent  mirth  and  festivity.  To  return  to  Henry  Lawes. 
'I’he  Revolution  stripped  him  of  the  appointment  he  had 
held  as  court  musician,  and  during  the  troubles  of  the 
times  his  only  means  of  support  were  from  what  he 
gained  by  “teaching  young  ladies  to  sing  and  play  upon 
the  lute;”  he  had,  however,  the  good  luck  to  be  re¬ 
instated  in  his  office  at  the  Restoration,  and  it  was  by 
him  that  the  anthem  sung  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 
w’as  composed. 

Milton,  as  well  as  his  employer  Cromwell,  was  from 
his  puritanical  principles  and  tendencies  greatly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  the  organ,  and  indeed  of  all  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  in  churches.  The  cathedral  service  was 
almost  abolished  during  that  gloomy  reign  of  fanaticism 
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known  as  the  Revolution.  The  organs  were  taken  down, 
and  the  organists  and  singers  thrust  from  their  places  ; 
yet  in  his  Pi  tmroso,  where  he  speaks  of  walking  “  the 
cloister’s  studious  pale,”  with 

“  Stnrii'd  windows  ricldy  dlglit, 

Casting  a  dim,  religious  light,” 

he  gives,  as  a  poet,  a  glowing  description  of  that  very 
species  of  music  against  which,  as  a  man,  he  protested. 

“  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below. 

In  sendee  high  and  anthem  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.” 

■VVhich  seems  as  if  poets,  like  preachers,  do  not  always 
mean  what  they  say,  or  say  what  they  mean. 

The  Restoration  was  certainly  the  epoch  when  Eng¬ 
lish  music  made  some  progress,  though  its  advance  was 
slow,  judging  from  the  writers  of  the  period. 

Pepys  in  his  amusing  diary  has  a  characteristic  allu¬ 
sion  to  it  in  a  sketch  of  a  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas 
Killigrew,  a  well-known  musical  amateur  of  the  day  : — 
“  He  tells  me  that  he  hath  gone  several  times  (eight  or 
ten  times,  he  tells  me)  hence  to  Rome  to  hear  good 
musique ;  so  much  he  loves  it,  though  he  never  did 
sing  or  play  a  note.  That  he  hath  ever  endeavoured,  in 
the  late  king’s  time,  and  in  this,  to  introduce  good  mu¬ 
sique  ;  but  he  never  could  do  it,  there  never  having  been 
any  musique  here  better  than  ballads  and  songs.  ‘  Her- 
mitt  Poore’  and  ‘  Chiny  Chase’  (qy.  ‘Chevy  Chase?’) 
was  all  the  musique  we  had ;  and  yet  no  ordinary  fiddlers 
get  so  much  money  as  ours  do  here,  which  speaks  our 
rudemss  still.” 

It  required  some  time  and  much  energy  to  revive  a 
taste  for  that  art,  and  regenerate  those  intellectual  amuse¬ 
ments  which  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  had 
sternly  denounced.  Sir  William  Davenant,  poet-laureate 
after  Ben  Jonson,  a  warm  admirer  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  who  has  been  by  some  set  down  as  “a  little 
more  than  kin,”  managed  by  a  little  innocent  evasion,  of 
a  nature  to  which  we  are  no  strangers  now-a-days,  to 
obtain  a  licence  even  in  Cromwell’s  time  to  open  a  theatre 
at  Rutland  House,  Charter-house-square,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  what  he  adroitly  termed  “  An  entertain¬ 
ment  in  declamation  and  music  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.”  We  gather  from  this  that  it  was  under  shelter 
of  music  that  the  Drama  ventured  to  raise  her  head, 
though  it  is  only  by  reflecting  on  the  odium  attached  to 
those  who  in  any  way  during  the  rule  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  countenanced  the  stage  that  an  idea  can  be  formed 
of  Davenant’s  hardiesse  in  venturing  on  such  a  step. 

A  few  poor  players,  when  the  civil  wars  were,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Royalists,  comparatively  at  an  end, 
met  together  in  London,  and  cast  about  for  means  to 
revive  their  old  professional  calling  to  procure  a  sub¬ 
sistence,  for,  as  most  of  them  had  joined  the  king’s  stan¬ 
dard — actors  have  always  been  a  loyal  race — they  were 
nearly  destitute.  Hart  and  Mohun,  who  fought  in  the 
royal  cause,  and  had  attained  the  respective  grades  of 
captain  and  major  in  the  Royalist  army,  were  both  actors 
of  considerable  celebrity,  as  was  Goodman,  a  spirited, 
dashing  fellow,  though  tinged  with  the  profligacy  of  the 
times,  who  was  wont  in  his  convivial  moods  to  boast  of 
having  “  taken  an  airing”  on  the  road  to  recruit  his 


purse.  The  poor  disbanded  soldier-players  managed  to 
collect  a  company  from  among  the  scattered  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession,  and  in  the  winter  of  16^8-9 — 
that  which  witnessed  the  execution  of  their  royal  master 
— they  ventured  to  act  with  great  caution  and  privacy 
a  few  plays  at  the  Phoenix,  or  Cockpit,  in  Drury-lane. 
The  site  of  this  old  theatre  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  an  obscure  alley  called  Pit-alley.  'I’he  players,  among 
whom  were  Lowin,  Taylor,  and  Pollard  (who  had  been 
fellow-actors  with  Shakspeare  himself),  remained  un¬ 
disturbed  for  three  or  four  days,  until  at  last,  while  they 
were  performing  a  tragedy,  with  the  ominous  title  of 
the  Bloody  Brother,  a  party  of  the  Roundhead  soldiers 
beset  the  place,  surprised  them  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
piece,  and  c.arried  them  in  their  stage  finery  ignomi- 
niously  off  to  Hatton  House,  then  used  as  a  prison, 
where  they  were  detained  some  space  of  time,  but  libe¬ 
rated  after  being  uncharitably  stripped  of  their  theatrical 
trappings. 

During  this  gloomy  interregnum,  not  only  did  the 
stage  hide  its  persecuted  head,  but  even  the  most  valu¬ 
able  specimens  of  such  musical  compositions  as  were 
then  extant,  such  as  those  thoroughly  national  specimens 
of  English  music  known  as  “  rounds,”  “  catches,” 
“  canons,”  and  glees^  were  circulated  cautiously  and  in 
privacy.  A  writer,  speaking  of  those  times,  says — 
“  Deep  in  the  retirement  of  many  a  Royalist  house  prayers 
for  the  Restoration  and  the  practice  of  profane  music 
were  kept  up  together.  Tmt  when  the  ‘  brisk  and  airy 
Merry  Monarch  ’  came  to  his  throne,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  remodel  the  music  of  his  chapel  royal  ;  he 
ordered  his  composers  to  add  instrumental  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  to  the  grave  and  solemn  anthems  of 
Tallis,  Bird,  et  hoc  genus  cmne,  and  set  his  court  musicians 
— (whom  he  had  brought  over  with  him),  celebrated  in 
song  as  the  ‘  Four-and-twenty  fiddlers  all  of  a  row  ’ — 
to  play  them  as  re-arranged.  Charles’s  residence  at  a 
foreign  court  had  initiated  him  into  a  taste  for  those 
mellifluous  strains  subsequently  so  fashionable  and  dear 
to  music-lovers,  known  as  Italian  opera  ;  though  Lulli, 
and  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  the  French  school  of 
music,  stood  highest  in  his  favour,  he  infinitely  preferred 
a  good  melody  to  all  the  boasted  harmony  of  the  ‘  old 
masters,’  and  in  this  taste  there  are  still  many  who  re¬ 
semble  him,  though  they  would  shrink  from  avowing  it. 
The  revived  encouragement  given  to  music  and  the 
drama  led  to  the  production  of  English  opera  in  a  more 
regular  form  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted.  The 
first  piece  of  this  kind  that  appeared  was  entitled  Psyche, 
and  was  written  by  a  poet  of  the  name  of  Shadwell.  It 
was  received  with  great  favour,  the  music  being  by  the 
afterwards  celebrated  composer  ^latthew  Locke,  who, 
however,  has  gained  far  greater  fame  by  his  beautiful 
and  poetic  setting  of  the  ‘  witches  ’  music  in  J\Iacbcth, 
which  has  immortalised  his  name,  and  the  charming 
tunes  of  which  are  never  heard  without  delight.  This 
music,  simple  in  rhythm  and  construction,  yet  full  of 
dramatic  grandeur  and  expression,  has  accompanied  the 
representation  of  the  tragedy  ever  since  the  time  of  its 
composition.  Though  composed  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago  (in  1674),  there  is,  moreover,  a  certain  modern 
tinge  in  its  tone  and  style,  and  no  change  of  fashion  or 
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influence  of  time  has  in  the  slightest  degree  abated  its 
jK^pularity.” 

An  excellent  anon)  mous  writer,  speaking  of  the  musical 
genealogy  (so  to  say)  of  this  transition  period,  finely  and 
compendiously  says — “  fiach  walk  of  art  now  sent  forth 
its  musical  ambassadors,  commissioned  to  treat  with 
every  mood  of  the  human  heart.  Monteverde,  Caris- 
simi,  and  Stradella,  in  Italy,  opened  fresh  veins  of 
treasure  in  dramatic  art ;  Alessandro,  Scarlatti,  and  Lotti 
improved  on  their  steps ;  Gasparini  and  the  patrician 
Marcello  added  softer  graces  to  church  composition  ; 
I’rescobaldi  exalted  the  organ ;  Corelli  endowed  the 
violin;  i.ulli,  Rameau  (who  was  so  vain  of  his  powers 
of  depicting  expression,  that  he  boasted  he  ‘  could  set  a 
Dutch  newspaper  to  music’),  and  Gretry,  with  their 
ballet-like  melodies,  successively  seized  upon  the  national 
characteristics  of  French  taste ;  Domenico  Scarlatti  and 
Sebastian  Bach,  with  their  stern  gymnastic  exercises, 
strengthened  every  joint  and  muscle  of  musical  invention. 
'I'he  German  llasse  was  adopted  by  the  Italians,  the 
German  Glilck  was  adored  bv  the  Parisians  ;  in  England, 
Purcell  entered  through  the  door  which  the  Restoration 
had  opened,  and  Handel’s  mighty  tread  took  up  where 
his  lighter  step  left  off;  while,  for  the  whole  musical 
world  at  large,  the  coming  of  Haydn  announced  that  of 
IMozart,  as  the  song  of  the  redstart  shows  that  the 
nightingale  is  near.”  'Fhe  advent  of  Purcell  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  musical  annals  of  England.  He  composed, 
when  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  music  of  a  drama  called 
Dido  and  Aiucas,  which  is  highly  commended  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers  ;  the  piece  itself  was  written  by  the 
desire  of  the  fashionable  dancing-master  of  the  period, 
named  Priest,  and  first  performed,  with  great  applause, 
by  the  young  ladies  who  attended  his  academy.  When 
the  poet  Dryden  devoted  his  pen  to  the  production  of  an 
opera,  it  was  the  genius  of  the  young  composer  Purcell 
that  rescued  Arthur  from  the  oblivion  into  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  at  once,  in  common  with 
his  previous  work  of  Albion  and  Albanius,  which  was  set 
to  music  by  a  I'rench  composer  named  Grabut,  and 
was  a  signal  failure.  It  has  been  alleged  that  since  his 
death  his  country  has  produced  few,  if  any,  eminent 
musicians  and  composers.  If  even  this  be  true,  it  may 
be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  has  adopted  more 
than  any  other  country,  and  that  nowhere  do  the  various 
professors  of  musical  art  in  its  different  branches  find  a 
more  enthusiastic  reception  or  more  liberal  emolument. 
England  has  ever  been  foremost  in  rendering  generous 
homage  to  the  passion  and  melody  of  Italy,  and  to  the 
intellect  and  thought  of  Germany. 

'Fhe  next  writer  of  note  who  followed  Dryden  in  the 
fresh  path  of  writing  for  opera,  or  the  first  faint  attempts 
at  such,  was  the  celebrated  critic  and  author,  Addison, 
who  followed  with  his  Rosamond,  and  which  was  a  still 
nearer  approach  to  the  present  style  of  composition, 
from  the  dialogue  being  in  pure  recitative ;  but  the 
talented  editor  of  the  Spectator  had  not  the  advantage  of 
a  Purcell  for  his  coadjutor,  and  the  music,  by  an  obscure 
composer  named  Clayton,  was  of  too  feeble  and  inferior 
a  kind  to  win  popularity. 

In  writing  of  “  opera,”  a  word  that  now  possesses  an 
almost  magical  charm,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  the 


art  in  its  then  comparatively  primitive  state  was  devoid 
of  the  halo  that  now  surrounds  it.  In  the  first  place, 
as  regards  the  executants,  there  was  no  approach  to  that 
wondrous  perfection  of  vocal  skill  and  dramatic  power 
combined  with  which  rival  performers  now-a-days 
compete  for  fame — and  something  more  substantial — 
before  rival  courts ;  neither  was  there  much  of  that 
varied  fulness  of  melody  and  richness  of  instrumenta¬ 
tion  which  in  modern  operatic  music  appeals  so  forcibly 
to  the  feelings  and  senses ;  on  the  contrary,  an  old  opera, 
with  its  diidogue  psalmodise,  as  the  French  say,  with  its 
airs  occurring  at  intervals  few  and  fiir  between,  accom¬ 
panied  solely  by  a  meagre  bass,  with  a  so-called  ritornell, 
played  by  violins  between  the  parts,  and  a  chorus  at  the 
end,  was  a  very  different  sort  of  thing.  As  to  the 
dramatic  portion  of  the  performance,  what  that  must 
have  been  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  fact  that  even  so 
near  our  own  times  as  the  last  century,  Italian  and  Eng¬ 
lish  vocalists  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  their  parts  in 
the  same  opera  each  in  the  language  of  their  respective 
countries,  an  olla  podrida  that  could  not  have  contributed 
much  to  the  unity,  whatever  it  might  have  done  to  the 
harmony,  of  the  representation. 

It  was  the  broad  humour  of  the  catch,  glee,  and 
canon  school  of  music  that  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
burlesque  imitative  music,  both  in  this  and  continental 
countries,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  imitate  the 
cackling  on  one  note  in  unison  ending  in  a  sharp  fifth 
above,  or  the  spitting  and  caterwauling  of  grimalkins  by 
a  nice  arrangement  of  the  chromatic  scale,  has  been 
tried  by  way  of  pastime  by  composers  of  the  severest 
German  school.  Many  of  our  readers  probably  heard, 
a  few  seasons  ago,  at  Mellon’s  Promenade  Concerts, 
the  fugue  of  “  'I'hree  blind  mice,”  the  composition  of 
which  is  due  to  no  less  a  genius  than  that  of  Mozart, 
and  which  droll  and  ingenious  conception  was  executed 
by  some  of  the  first  living  instrumentalists.  The  great 
Italian  composer,  Marcello,  who  has  been  called  the 
Pindar  of  music,  left  behind  him  two  elaborately-written 
choruses,  in  which  the  singers,  the  soprani  and  contralti, 
are  made  to  imitate,  by  a  clever  arrangement  of  notes, 
the  baaing  of  sheep  and  the  mouing  of  cattle.  Again, 
what  imitative  power,  though  of  a  sublime  order,  is 
there  not  to  be  found  in  Haydn’s  Seasons,  Beethoven’s 
“  Pastoral  Symphony,”  and,  above  all,  in  Handel’s 
“Hailstone  Chorus!”  When  we  listen  to  an  instru¬ 
mental  description  of  a  tempest  by  one  of  these  mighty 
masters,  a  tempest  which  literally  seems  to  thunder  in 
the  basses,  whistle  in  the  flutes,  bluster  in  the  trumpets, 
and  lighten  and  hail  in  the  violins,  we  feel  the  grand 
though  indefinable  power  of  expression.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  have  doubtless  a  schoolroom  acquaintance,  if 
nothing  more, with Steibelt’s  fitmous  “Storm”  rondo, with 
all  its  somewhat  commonplace  though  clever  imitations 
of  lightning  and  thunder,  and  its  chirping,  lively  melody. 
I’he  composer  himself  used  some  half-century  ago  to 
perform  this  sensational  piece  at  the  old  room  in  Leicester- 
square,  known  as  “  Miss  Linwood’s,”  which,  to  add  to 
the  “  realism,”  was  darkened  for  the  occasion.  Apropos 
of  descriptive  singing,  Burckhardt,  an  eminent  Oriental 
traveller,  in  writing  of  the  Jews,  who  inhabit  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  Tiberias,  in  Palestine,  describes  the 
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singular  way  in  which,  at  the  present  day,  they  chant  their 
prayers  and  canticles,  as  when  the  chief  rabbi  recites  the 
Psalms  of  David, or  prayers  extracted  from  them,  the  con¬ 
gregation  frequently  illustrate  by  their  voice  and  gestures 
the  sense  of  some  particular  passage;  as,  for  instance,  he 
says,  when  the  rabbi  pronounces  the  words,  “  Praise  the 
Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,”  they  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  through  theirclosed  lists.  When  the 
words  “  a  horrible  tempest”  occur,  they  puff  and  blow 
to  represent  a  storm  -,  and  should  he  mention  “  the  cries 
of  the  righteous  in  distress,”  they  all  set  up  a  loud 
screaming;  and  as  it  not  imfrequently  happens  that  while 
some  are  still  blowing  the  storm  the  others  have  com¬ 
menced  the  cries  of  the  righteous,  the  effect  of  the  com¬ 
bination  is  rather  discordant  than  harmonious.  It  is  only 


among  that  extraordinary  people,  the  Hebrews — a  nation 
that  may,  however,  claim  as  her  children  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  musicians — that  we  could  dream  of 
finding  such  an  instrument  as  a  wooden  hammer  or 
mallet  used  as  an  adjunct  to  add  force  and  expression  to 
vocal  performance,  yet  such  is  the  fitet  even  .at  the 
present  time  in  some  countries,  and  till  quite  recently  in 
this.  At  the  celebration  of  the  I'east  of  Purim,  which 
commemorates  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  Esther  from  the  evil  designs  of  Ilaman, 
the  story  being  chanted  from  the  Book  of  Esther,  at 
every  recurrence  of  the  name  of  Haman,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  chant  in  a  monotone,  “  May  his  name  perish  !”  at 
the  same  time  striking  the  walls  and  benches  with  their 
w'ooden  mallets. 


BESIOUE  AS  A  BLESSING. 


From  a  conjugal  point  of  view  Besique  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  benediction,  it  is  so  conciliatory. 
In  this  lies  one  of  its  principal  charms.  You  display  so 
much  amiability.  How  ?  In  this  way.  The  game,  or 
points,  are  1,000.  Now,  by  judicious  management, 
you  can  avoid  making  500  at  a  blow,  and  enable  your 
wifely  opponent,  whose  score  may  be  in  arrear,  to  make 
the  500  when  she  has  the  chance,  and  so  bring  you  both 
up  to  a  level — say  700.  'I'hen  there  is  the  300  remain¬ 
ing  to  angle  for.  The  most  beautiful  form  of  conjugal 
Besique  is  for  the  cleverer  player — husband  or  wife — to 
keep  ahead  about  1 00  to  pco,  and  then  elegantly  to  allow 
the  weaker  vessel  to  win  by  about  a  triumphant  30.  He 
or  she  smiles  victoriously,  while  the  other  knows  where 
the  magnificence  of  triumph  lies  concealed. 

Nobody  knows  the  origin  of  Besique,  but  if  due  to 
Hymen,  as  probably  it  may  be,  its  great  value  in  pro¬ 
ducing  domestic  rahat  Liokoum  is  easily  accounted  for  ; 
and  I  specially  speak  of  husb.and  and  wife  as  the  luitcurs 
in  the  besique  arena,  because,  properly  manipulated,  the 
game  is  so  conducive  to  the  reproduction  of  those  terms 
of  endearment  rare  after  long  courses  of  matrimony — 
“  IMy  dear  ” — “  You  dear  fellow  ” — “  Out,  hubby,  love  ” 
— “  Tootsey,  that’s  another  Besique  to  me  !” 

There  is  much  in  all  this  of  elegance  and  the  honey- 
pot.  The  charm  of  the  game  has  completely  thrown 
into  shade  the  charm  of  inquiry  as  to  where  the  game 
came  from.  Nay,  it  is  quite  unsettled  as  to  whether  it 
arrived  in  England  from  France  or  America,  and  nobody 
knows  how  it  reached  Paris  or  New  York.  However, 
this  is  certain,  that  the  fisher-people  of  Brittany  and  the 
Basque  people  in  Spain  have  played  the  game,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  time  out  of  mind,  and  it  only  remains  to 
discover  something  like  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Clear,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
it  is  a  Basque  game  in  origin,  and  at  once  boldly  to 
re-christen  it  Basquique. 

Any  one  who  doubts  the  age  and  feudalism,  to  venture 
a  strong  word,  of  this  exercitation,  has  but  to  consider 
its  royal  marriages,  its  common  marriages,  its  Besique 


combination  of  queen  and  knave,  the  cavaliere  serwnte 
of  a  past  time,  its  committees  of  four  kings,  or  queens, 
or  cavalier  knaves,  or  exclusive  aces,  to  be  coin  inced 
that  not  any  of  these  combinations  could  be  quite  due 
to  modern  thought.  There  is  indeed  especial  fun  in  the 
discovery  that  while  even  a  royal  marriage  only  scores 
qo,  whether  the  queen  of  spades  or  the  knave  of  dia¬ 
monds  is,  or  is  not,  a  royal  card  for  the  time  being, 
their  declaration  together  is  equal  to  a'  royal  marriage 
(qo),  while  if  in  the  same  hand,  in  one  distribution  of 
the  pack,  the  enormity  is  discovered  of  the  sccotnl  queen 
of  spades  and  the  second  knave  of  diamonds,  their  decla¬ 
ration  gives  500,  h.alf  the  whole  score  of  a  thousand. 

Again,  the  seven  of  the  leading  suit  possesses  as  mystic 
and  old-world  a  value  as  that  particular  number  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gold  or  silver  stars  controlled,  or  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  control,  destiny,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  whose  astrologico-astronomical 
tower  they  took  down  in  Paris  only  the  other  day. 

The  more  this  singular  game  is  studied,  the  more 
apparent  it  becomes  that  you  are  practising  a  something 
which  belongs  to  a  long- past-away  age  ;  in  fact,  its  only 
sign  of  modern  thought  is  in  the  use  of  the  ten  (the 
quality  card  of  the  pack),  which  overtakes  and  makes 
captive  an  unguarded  king,  if,  indeed,  his  imprisonment 
is  of  any  value  at  the  particular  moment.  This  ten 
overcoming  a  king  in  his  robes  and  crown  is  a  very 
striking  fret  in  Besique,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  power.  But  a  little  more  consideration  is  likely 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  ten  means  the  army,  which, 
in  all  historic  times,  has  certainly  been  capable  of  setting 
up  and  setting  down  royal  personages. 

Nor  need  any  one  suppose  that  these  remarks  are 
altogether  of  a  fanciful  character.  No  man  whose 
skull  is  a  true  brainpan  (to  use  the  last  startling  piece 
of  medico-student  slang)  can  go  through  a  pack  of 
cards  without  feeling  that  their  formation  has  been  the 
result  of  much  philosophy  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  invented. 
The  legend  as  to  their  invention  to  amuse  a  half-mad 
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iCing  of  France  may,  or  may  not,  be  true,  but  it  is  per¬ 
haps  preferable  to  suppose  that  the  so-called  invention 
was  but  a  modirication  of  a  game  known  to  the  French 
philosopher,  and  who  adopted  it  from  a  foreign  source — 
say  Arabian.  Once  give  cards  an  Eastern  origin,  and 
the  induction  can  readily  be  made  that  llesique  comes 
from  Ilasquc,  as  the  Hasque  people,  we  are  told,  were 
and  are  the  outcome  of  PlKcnicia, 

It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  line  or  two 
to  point  to  the  strange  romance  that  can  be  built  out  of 
a  pack  of  cards.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  ace, 
which,  in  all  ancient  games,  takes  the  first  place  in  the 
pack.  It  is  by  no  means  wild  reasoning  to  associate 
this  powerful  “one”  with  the  Godhead,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  early  times,  and  even  now  in  some 
lands,  the  intimate  combination  of  the  thought  or  symbol 
of  the  Deity  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  espe¬ 
cially  every-day  amusement,  was  and  is  a  common  habit. 
'Fhe  early  use  of  cliurches  for  entertainments — a  custom 
which  continued  in  England  even  as  far  as  Elizabeth’s 
time,  for  we  find  her  assisting  at  a  representation  of 
Terence,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  very  church  of 
St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  where,  in  the  morning,  she  had 
assisted  at  the  service  of  the  church — the  early  use  of 
places  of  public  worship  as  amusement  localities  quite 
justifies  the  supposition  that  a  feeling  of  awe  would  not 
exclude  the  introduction  of  the  symbol  of  the  Almighty 
in  a  game  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  panorama 
of  society. 

I'ollowing  the  ace  comes  the  king,  who  is  next  in 
command,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  who  in  all  games 
is  his  majesty’s  inferior  (for  woman’s  rights,  when  the 
canons  of  cards  were  settled,  had  no  existence).  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  queen  comes  the  courtier,  or  cavalier,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  the  most  proper ;  and  following 
the  knave,  or  jack,  as  in  more  homely  fashion  he  is 
called,  comes  the  ten,  or  representative  card  of  the 
army.  No  doubt  much  speculation  may  be  indulged 
in  with  regard  to  the  other  numbers,  from  the  nine  to 
the  two,  especially  the  three,  the  five,  and  the  seven, 
but  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  the  character  of  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  pips  or  forms  upon  the  cards.  The  trefoil 
clubs  suggest  the  Trinity.  Nor  does  this  idea  at  all  do 
away  with  the  theory  of  the  ancient  origin  of  cards,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  some  scheme  of  a  Trinity 
pervades  even  Brahmism — as  Brame,  the  one,  inclusive 
of  Brahma,  the  Creator,  or  Birth  Vishnu,  the  Pre¬ 
server,  or  l.ife;  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  or  Death. 

Accepting  the  club  symbol  as  one  of  faith  origin,  we 
come  to  the  “  heart.”  Surely  this  suggests  the  theory 
of  kindness,  friendliness,  charity,  or  preservation.  Then 
follows  diamonds  :  it  may  be  the  symbol  of  worldly 
wealth  ;  and  finally  “  spades,”  which  is  suggestive  of 
graves. 

No  doubt  all  this  speculation  may  be  very  wild,  but 
it  at  least  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  'Fhesc  petty  theories, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  power  of  the  mystic  “  7  ” 
in  Besique,  may  throw  a  light  upon  the  origin  of  cards 
which  totally  agrees  with  the  tradition  th.at  a  philosopher 
invented  the  pack  for  the  information  of  a  moody  king. 
One  can  readily  understand  that  if  the  philosopher  in 
question  dabbled  in  astrology  (and  is  not  much  modern 


philosophy,  especially  that  of  astronomy,  the  result  of 
mediaeval  astrology  ?)  he  might  know  something  of  an 
ancient  astrological  apparatus  which  he  was  wise  enough 
to  adapt  to  the  purposes  of  recreation — an  act  the  very 
model  and  exemplar  of  the  tendency  of  all  false  philo¬ 
sophy  to  result  in  truth  of  some  kind. 

These  theories,  which  have  a  deal  to  do  with  Besique, 
although  apparently  they  are  leagues  away  from  it,  are 
substantiated  in  a  degree  more  or  less  evident,  as  the 
reader  shall  think  fit  to  accord,  by  two  facts — one,  the 
name  of  “  clubs”  in  most  European  languages,  that  of 
trefoil  in  French,  for  instance — tAJles.  The  other,  the 
use  of  cards  by  the  Romany,  the  Zingari,  the  gipsies, 
the  Egyptians  of  all  lands,  as  the  implements  of  divining 
the  future.  Fortune-telling  by  cards,  grossly  absurd  as 
it  is,  is  based  upon  much  profound  thought.  Here  no 
place  exists  in  which  to  discuss  such  a  question,  but  it 
is  worth  pointing  out  that  in  fortune-telling  the  sp.ades 
are  death  cards,  the  diamonds  represent  worldly  posses¬ 
sions,  the  hearts  mean  love  and  friendship,  and  the 
clubs  are  harbingers  of  probable  good. 

Under  these  colours  let  the  theory  be  broached  that 
Besique  is  one  of  the  oldest  games  of  cards,  and  that  some 
of  its  rules — those  of  the  seven — heighten  the  theory 
that  cards  may  have  come  down  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  mysteries,  and  that  they  were  used  for  divinatory 
purposes  in  the  Egyptian  system  of  worship.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  with  its  thousands  of  years  of  leading  civili¬ 
sation,  Egypt  must  influenced  all  the  East,  and  therefore 
all  those  people  of  the  existing  world  at  any  time  having 
dealings  with  the  Orient. 

Perhaps  these  schemes  may  obtain  additional  conside¬ 
ration  by  pointing  out  what  constructive  resemblance 
there  is  in  many  of  the  more  humorous  tales  of  Chaucer 
and  Boccacio  (some  of  these  almost  identical) ;  of  the 
Contes  Remois,  a  modern  metrical  shape  of  traditional 
humorous  tales  in  the  Champagne  district  of  P'rance  ;  and 
of  many  of  the  pages  of  the  historical  portion  of  the 
Koran  to  the  more  practical  and  less  imaginative  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Could  all  these  tales, 
in  origin— together  with  the  H'lsopian  fables  (which  are 
as  utterly  non-Hellenic  in  construction  as  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  Eastern) — be  proved  to  belong  to  ancient  Egypt,  a 
very  great  advance  might  be  made  in  solving  a  thousand 
questions,  whose  only  answers  so  far  are  blacker  than 
most  modern  ink  sold  as  the  best. 

This  article  having  sufficiently  meandered,  let  it  return 
to  Besique,  which  by  this  time  the  reader  may  look  upon 
in  the  light  of  nightmare,  for  inasmuch  as  all  the  appa¬ 
ratus  at  the  present  time  may  be  purchased  for  tenpence, 
at  first  sight  it  appears  outrageous  to  refer  the  exercise 
in  origin  to  the  land  of  the  Pyramids.  The  fact  is, 
Pegasus  is  at  times  a  troublesome  mount,  and  lands  the 
Parnassian  upon  anything  but  a  gradus.  Indeed,  the 
bogs  about  Killarney  are  as  nothing  to  the  compository 
fixes  into  which  that  quadruped  will  sometimes  land  the 
penmanship  person  who  tries  to  ride  high. 

Besique — and  there  shall  be  no  more  divergency — has 
a  number  of  spellings — Besique,  Bezique,  Basique, 
Bazique,  Bezig,  Bazig,  and  a  score  of  others  ;  while 
indeed  a  Portuguese  gentleman  has  told  the  present 
flourisher  that  in  Lisbon  they  call  it  “  Zig,”  which 
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probably  is  a  corruption,  exactly  as  in  our  daj’s,  and  here 
in  London,  old  stagers,  instead  of  declaring  “  Besique,” 
say  “  Bez,”  and  take  40,  or  more  preferably  500,  as  the 
intricate  case  may  be. 

The  uninitiated  must  know  that  Besique  is  not  a  trifle 
to  be  tipped  up  (to  use  figurative  language)  with  an 
accidental  spoon.  It  must  be  steadily  studied,  and  its 
various  articulations  carved  out  in  the  busy  brain.  For 
instance — let  no  one  tear  we  are  going  to  be  technical 
— if  in  your  eight  cards  you  have  three  queens  and  three 
kings,  either  one  queen  or  one  king  extra  will  produce 
you  either  60  or  8o.  Now,  the  science  of  your  jx)sition 
is  to  calculate  (with  as  little  reference  to  the  extraction 
of  the  square  root  or  to  the  bringing  on  of  neuralgic 
toothache  as  possible)  whether  it  is  better  to  throw  aw.ay 
a  king  or  a  queen.  One  can  comprehend  how  morti¬ 
fying  it  is,  after  throwing  away  a  queen,  and  dismissing 
her  majesty,  to  take  up  a  fourth  queen,  which  then 
reproduces  the  three  in  hand. 

But  perhaps  this  reference  to  numberless  kings  and 
queens  may  puzzle  the  innocent  reader,  who  is  only 
accustomed  to  four  of  each  in  a  pack.  But  a  Besique 
pack  reminds  one  of  a  modern  pantomime  at  Drury 
Lane — there  is  a  double  company,  so  that  there  are  two 
of  everj’thing  in  the  double  pack,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  2,  5,  4,  5,  and  6  pip  cards  are  eliminated, 
leaving  the  magic  sevens  to  excite  the  game. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  Besique  must  be  great  when  the 
only  fault  devotees  find  in  it  is  the  visual  confusion  caused 
by  the  duplication  of  the  cards.  At  first  two  queens  of 
hearts,  or  two  knaves  of  diamonds,  or  indeed  two  paste¬ 
boards  of  any  denomination  in  the  hand,  is  a  confusing 
fact — the  effect  is  so  louche. 

“  I  cannot  and  I  will  not,”  said  a  charming  lady  friend 
to  me  on  the  last  New  Year’s  Day  that  ever  was,  “  and 
ivill  not  play  at  bez  any  more,  for  no  sooner  do  I  get 
the  duplic.ate  of  anything  in  my  hand,  especially  if  it  is 
a  court  card,  than  I  fancy  I  am  squinting.  I  can  stand 
a  good  deal''  she  added  with  the  utmost  frankness,  “  but 
I  cannot  stand  thatT 

Yet  what  a  difference  is  there  not  between  this  mere 
phantasmic  cross-eyed  opposition  to  Besique,  and  those 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  autocratic 
whist !  Think  of  the  old-young  lady  in  the  Pickwick 
chronicles,  who  went  home  in  a  sedan  and  a  flood  of 
tears  simply  because  the  gentleman  had  or  had  not 
finessed  upon  one  occasion,  or  forgot  the  existence  of  a 
cross-ruff.  Indeed,  few  of  the  amenities  of  life  can  be 
expected  to  be  exercised  in  a  game  which  possesses 
such  terms  as  the  cross-ruff  and  the  finesse. 

Whist  is  a  battle,  Besique  is  a  blessing.  Whist  is  a 
struggle,  Besique  may  be  a  billing  and  cooing.  In  whist 
your  opponent’s  king  ruthlessly  marches  off  with  your 
queen,  and  the  holder  calls  the  act  a  “  trick.”  In 
Besique  you  gently  marry  your  king  and  queen,  are 


rewarded  with  20  or  40,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the 
generosity  of  your  act,  and  there  the  couple  are  declared 
before  you,  not  doubled  up  and  their  faces  turned  down, 
as  in  a  whist  trick,  but  cosily  side  by  side  in  the  full 
flood  of  the  lamplight  for  all  the  world  to  see — a  ch.arm¬ 
ing  reflected  eclogue,  as  it  were,  of  the  “  two”  who 
should  always  play  their  game — a  couple  of  lovers,  or  a 
husbandly  and  wifely  pair. 

Why,  in  whist  a  husband  and  wife  may  not  be  part¬ 
ners  !  That  dreadful  Mrs.  Battle  with  an  over-clean 
hearth,  and  the  awf  ullest  rigour  of  the  game,  is  an  exact 
metaphor  of  whist — whist  is  Mrs.  Battle,  and  severity 
is  its  motto. 

Then  there  is  another  great  argument  in  favour  of 
Besique.  It  is  essentially  a  game  for  two,  while  whist 
either  means  company  or  a  quadruple  family  tittup,  which 
word,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand’s 
new  slang  for  riot. 

Two  is  company,  and  four  is  too  much,  a  new  pro¬ 
verb  which  you  will  please  apply,  the  fir^t  phrase  to 
Besique,  and  the  second  to  w'hist. 

To  be  serious,  and  addressing  those  who  are  wise 
enough  not  to  despise,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  idolise 
cards.  There  have  hitherto  been  in  general  use  only 
three  games  of  cards  possessed  of  intellectual,  .and  there¬ 
fore,  c.alculatlve  value — whist,  loo,  and  vingt-et-un. 
These  games  are  for  four  or  more.  The  only  family 
games  (beat-my-neighbour  apart,  which  we  will  suppose 
confined  to  the  nursery)  in  use  are  speculation,  the 
stupidest  of  amusements,  and  Pope  Joan,  which  latter  is 
as  bad  as  unlimited  croquet.  But  until  the  advent  of 
Besique  there  was  no  game  for  two — essentially  for 
two — unless  they  combined  to  play  patience,  the  game 
we  read  of  in  Her  Majesty’s  published  diary  to  which 
the  Prince  Consort  was  much  given,  and  in  which  there 
is  far  more  than  many  supercilious  people  know  of. 
Indeed,  the  incidental  reference  to  this  odd  card  game 
by  the  Queen  has  led  to  quite  a  fashionable  revival  of 
the  game. 

Besique  is  essenti.ally  a  game  for  two,  and  its  age, 
for  it  is  but  a  revival,  is  a  guarantee  against  its  being  a 
g.ambling  amusement,  for  gambling  is  a  comparatively 
modern  habit  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is 
essentially  a  kindly  game,  for  by  two  means  it  prevents 
the  losing  side  from  any  feeling  of  depression.  The  first 
means  is  this,  that  four  certain  cards  w'ill  produce  540  to 
the  score ;  therefore,  though  one  player  may  be  qco  out 
of  the  1 ,000  (the  game)  behind,  his  hope  of  getting  these 
four  cards  keeps  his  interest  in  the  game  alive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  kindly  nature  of  the  game  admits  of  one 
player  so  managing  as  to  help  the  other  side  (if  in  need 
of  help)  without  the  unfortunate  having  the  least  idea  of 
this  f  riendly  help.  And  while  he  is  satisfied,  you  yourself 
are  quite  as  much  amused  as  though  you  w'ere  going 
ahead,  by  calculating  how  to  do  the  other  a  good  turn. 
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THREE  AUSTRALIAN  STORIES. 

I. - LOVE  UP  A  GUM-TREE. 


New  south  wales  is  a  colony  peculiarly  liable 
to  Hoods.  Its  rivers  usually  take  their  rise  amongst 
the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  their  course  are  joined  by  numberless 
tributary  streams.  When  the  rainy  season  has  set  in, 
which  generally  commences  about  the  middle  of  May, 
the  downpour  sometimes  continues  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  then  these  rivers  overflow  their  banks  and 
flood  the  surrounding  country  far  and  near,  forming  in 
many  places  miniature  seas.  Upon  these  occasions  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  are  ruined,  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle 
generally  destroyed,  and  not  unfrequcntly  many  valuable 
lives  lost.  I'he  JEcckly  Dispatch,  in  a  recent  article  on 
emigration  to  New  South  Wales,  which,  by-the-bye,  is 
more  full  of  errors  than  it  is  of  truisms,  ignores  all 
this,  when,  in  touching  on  farming,  it  speaks  in  terms 
of  unqualified  praise  of  the  rich  lands  lying  in  pro.ximity 
to  the  rivers,  as  if  in  these  localities  the  “  new  arrivals  ” 
should  unhesitatingly  settle  down.  With  all  due  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  Dispatch,  I  would  remark  that  if  any  one 
desires  to  run  a  great  risk  of  being  mined  every  three 
years,  and  at  the  same  time,  very  probably,  of  being 
drowned  into  the  bargain,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
follow  the  advice  tendered  but  if  he  wishes  to  thrive 
and  grow  rich  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  he  could 
not  adopt  a  more  foolish  plan. 

Perhaps  the  district  most  liable  to  disastrous  floods 
in  the  whole  colony  is  the  broad  vale  of  the  Hunter, 
where  every  few  years  thousands  of  acres  are  submerged 
with  a  suddenness  that  is  truly  appalling.  Houses  are 
frequently  buried  even  above  the  chimney-tops  beneath 
the  waters,  which  rapidly  form  an  inland  sea  of  at  least 
fifteen  miles  long  by  nine  or  ten  in  breadth. 

In  the  year  185 1,  I,  being  one  of  the  Australian 
mounted  police,*  was  quartered  at  Windsor,  a  neat  little 
township  about  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Sydney,  the 
metropolis  of  the  colony,  and  for  some  months  I  had 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  by  no  means 
romantic  duty  of  hunting  for  illicit  stills,  of  which  it 
was  supposed  there  were  several  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  certainly  did  my  best  to  discover  their  whereabouts, 
but  was  completely  unsuccessful,  and  after  traversing 
the  country  day  after  day,  in  every  kind  of  disguise,  until 
I  must  have  travelled  on  foot  and  on  horseback  many 
hundreds  of  miles,  I  at  last  gave  the  matter  up  as  a  bad 
job. 

If  I  had  not  discovered  a  still,  I  had,  however,  in  the 
course  of  my  wanderings  found  what  gave  me  far  greater 
delight,  for  I  had  fallen  across  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  lovable  little  girls  that  an  Australian  or  any  other 
sun  ever  had  the  honour  of  shiniiig  upon,  and,  what  was 


_*  The  Anstr.ilinn  ninniited  puliee  number  ns  many  m'ntlemon  of  good 
birth  unj  education  ui  their  ranks  us  uiiy  crack  Kiijflish  cavalry  rogi- 
ment  does  amongst  its  olliccrs.  The  life  of  a  troojK'r  lias  always  been 
the  last  resouree  of  the  poor  gentleman,  who,  having  no  profession  at 
bis  lingers’  ends,  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  is  ashamed. 


better,  I  had  so  tar  ingratiated  myself  into  her  good  graces 
as  to  win  her  promise  that  she  would  never  marry  any 
one  but  me. 

Our  acquaintance  had  commenced  in  a  romantic 
manner  enough  ;  I  had  rescued  her  from  a  wild  cow, 
who  would  certainly  have  gored  her  had  I  not  interposed 
and  shot  the  brute.  She  was  too  frightened  to  walk 
home  alone,  and  so  I  accompanied  her,  was  introduced 
to  her  patents  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  they  were 
profuse  in  their  thanks  and  begged  me  henceforth  to 
look  upon  their  house  as  my  home,  I  simply  took  them 
at  their  word,  and  thenceforth  every  other  evening,  and 
sometimes  oftener,  my  charger  would  be  comfortably 
stalled  for  hours  at  a  time  in  Farmer  Martin’s  stable, 
and  meanwhile  the  pretty  Gertrude  and  myself  would 
cither  be  wandering  by  the  river  side,  studying  poetry 
together  in  the  old  summer-house,  or,  as  the  cold 
weather  drew  on,  playing  chess  in  the  snug  little  back 
parlour. 

Thus  matters  continued  u.ntil  the  rainy  season  set  in, 
but  instead  of  being  deterred  by  the  steady  downpours, 
my  visits  became,  if  possible,  more  numerous  than  ever, 
and  through  the  slushy  lowlands,  where  the  water  was 
often  up  to  my  horse’s  knees,  I  nightly  jogged  like  a 
marine  centaur  to  visit  my  inamorata. 

liy-and-by  the  father’s  suspicions  were  aroused. 
“  Could  it  be  possible  that  a  mounted  trooper  wearing 
Her  Majesty’s  uniform  would  ride  nightly  nine  miles 
through  mud  and  slush,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
rain  and  wind,  to  drink  a  glass  of  grog  and  smoke  a 
pipe  with  an  old  man  of  sixty  ?”  So  soliloquised  the 
farmer,  and  his  whole  stock  of  common  sense,  of  which 
he  had  an  abundant  supply,  emphatically  answered  the 
mental  query  with  “  Not  a  bit  of  it  !” 

“  It’s  the  girl  he’s  after,  and  it’s  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  nonsense,”  was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at,  and  so 
the  very  next  evening  that  I  rode  over,  before  Gertrude 
and  I  could  half  finish  our  third  game  at  chess,  Mr. 
Martin  put  his  head  into  the  room,  and  said  in  a  dry, 
dignified  kind  of  way — 

“  Hem  !  Could  I  speak  with  you  a  few  minutes  in 
the  front  parlour,  Mr.  Rush  ?” 

I  think  I  knew  then  what  was  coming,  and  so  did 
Gertrude,  for  she  grew  very  pale  and  upset  the  board 
in  her  agitation,  so  that  kings,  queens,  bishops,  knights, 
and  all  the  smaller  fry  went  rolling  over  the  floor.  I 
followed  the  old  gentleman  into  the  apartment  indicated, 
that  horrid  room  wherein  everything  was  buried  either 
in  chintzes,  or  wrapped  round  with  yellow  muslin,  and 
wherein  a  fire  was  never  lighted  more  than  once  or  twice 
a  year.  Here  he  opened  the  trenches,  not  angrily,  but 
calmly,  determinedly,  cold-bloodedly  informing  me  tnat 
his  daughter  never  could  be  mine,  for  that  he  was  a 
tolerably  rich  man,  and  he  had  resolved  never  to  wed 
his  child  to  one  who  was  not  possessed  of  a  portion 
equal  to  her  own. 
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In  vain  I  told  him  how  much  I  loved  his  daughter, 
that  she  loved  me  in  return,  and  that  we  could  never 
exist  apart  from  each  other.  The  old  man  smiled 
sarcastically  at  my  rhapsodies,  and  pointing  to  my  uni¬ 
form,  said — 

“  'I'he  man  whose  very  coat  is  not  his  own,  and 
whose  pay  is  never  likely  to  exceed  seven-and-sixpcnce 
a  day,  cannot  wed  my  heiress.” 

He  laid  a  strong  stress  on  the  last  word,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  possessed  me  to  retort — 

“  And  what  may  be  the  extent  of  your  present  wealth, 
I\Ir.  Martin  ?” 

The  question  was  certainly  a  rude  one,  but  the  old 
gentleman  did  not  take  it  as  such,  and  answered  simply — 

“  Well,  three  months  ago  I  had  four  thousand  pounds 
in  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  but  I  have  taken  it  all  out 
and  expended  it  in  the  purchase  of  additional  stock  and 
in  improvements  on  my  farm.  My  wealth  is  all  around 
me,  hlr.  Rush  -,  I  daresay  I  am  worth  tw'elve  thousand 
pounds  at  the  least,  and  Gertrude  will  be  the  sole 
possessor  thereof  when  I  and  her  mother  are  dead.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  object  to  me  in  myself,  Mr.  Martin, 
but  only  because  I  am  poor,”  I  said  bitterly. 

“  Just  so,  my  boy,  I  object  on  principle  ;  but  to  show 
you  that  I  bear  you  no  personal  ill-will,  come  into  the 
kitchen,  and  we  will  honour  your  last  evening  amongst 
us  by  a  glass  of  my  best  grog  and  some  tobacco  such 
as  you  have  not  tasted  for  many  a  long  day.” 

“  Stay  yet  a  moment,”  I  cried.  “  Were  I  as  rich  a 
man  as  yourself,  Mr.  Martin,  would  you  give  me  your 
child  ?” 

“  Ay,  that  would  I,  lad,  right  willingly.” 

“  And  directly  I  am  as  rich  as  you,  if  Gertrude  is 
then  single,  will  you  consent  to  our  marriage  ?” 

“  Verily  I  will,  on  my  word  of  honour,  Mr.  Rush. 
But  why  talk  of  impossibilities  ?”  he  added.  “  Where  are 
you  going  to  raise  a  sudden  fortune  ?” 

“  Ah,  where  was  I  r”  My  heart  sank  as  I  asked 
myself  the  question,  and  I  followed  the  old  farmer  into 
the  kitchen  in  almost  heartbroken  silence. 

A  bright  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  for  grates 
arc  still  very  rare  in  Australia — in  fact,  they  would  be  ill 
adapted  to  hold  the  great  logs  of  red-gum  and  shea-oak 
that  form  the  invariable  fuel.  Presently  glasses  and 
pipes  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  I  did  my  best  to  re¬ 
kindle  hope  within  my  breast  by  the  aid  of  hollands 
and  “  Barret’s  twist,”  though  with  very  ill  success. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fire  sat  Mrs.  Martin,  a  comely 
dame  of  fifty  years,  fully  as  broad  as  she  was  long,  and 
with  a  mind  wholly  given  to  the  concerns  of  the  dairy 
and  the  manufacture  of  orange  marmalade. 

Gertrude,  knowing  that  something  was  wrong,  but 
scarcely  guessing  what,  nestled  up  to  my  side,  and  to 
my  great  joy  her  father  did  not  check  her.  And  thus 
we  sat  for  a  long  while,  neither  of  us  speaking  a  word, 
but  listening  to  the  pattering  rain  and  howling  wind 
without,  and  to  the  groaning  of  the  great  forest  trees  as 
their  branches  were  swayed  and  tossed  by  the  blast. 

Anon  there  came  another  sound,  a  loud,  but  yet  a 
soothing  murmur,  like  the  sighing  of  a  summer  breeze 
amid  a  cork  wood.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  it  but 
myself,  and  I  only  did  so  as  wondering  how  so  gentle 


and  musical  a  sound  could  make  itself  audible  above 
the  uproar  of  wind  and  tempest.  Suddenly,  however, 
there  broke  upon  our  cars  the  dashing  open  of  a  gate, 
and  a  man’s  voice  shouting,  “  Martin  !  Martin  !  if  you 
value  your  life  look  sharp  ! — the  river  has  overflown  its 
banks  ! — the  waters  are  out  !”  And  we  heard  the  splash, 
splash,  of  his  horse’s  feet  as  the  warning  visitant  rode 
away. 

“  Water  out  ? — impossible  (’’muttered  the  old  former. 

“  Why,  bless  my  heart !  the  river  was  not  on  a  level  with 
its  banks  by  a  good  six  inches  this  morning,  and  we’ve 
had  no  rain  to  speak  of  since.” 

“  You  don’t  know  what  weather  it  has  been  amongst 
the  mountains,  though,  Mr.  Martin,”  I  said  ;  “  and  hark  ! 
put  your  cars  to  the  floor  ;  by  I  leavens  the  warning  was 
a  timely  one — we  have  not  a  minute  to  lose !” 

We  all  bent  our  heads  and  listened,  and  now  we  could 
plainly  hear  a  hollow  gurgling  sound  under  our  feet,  and 
little  jets  of  spray  leaped  up  between  the  crevices  of  the 
floor.  The  house,  according  to  a  common  custom  in 
the  colonies,  was  built  on  piles,  and  thus  the  downstair 
rooms  were  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  between 
which  and  the  flooring  the  angry  waters  were  now 
fretting  and  fuming,  and  dashing  against  the  stout  wood¬ 
work  with  momentarily  increasing  power. 

The  women  began  to  cry — the  farmer  was  too  stupe¬ 
fied  to  move. 

“  This  will  never  do,”  I  said  ;  “  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  I  can  take  one  of  you  up  behind  me  on  my 
horse,  and  I  know  that  Carlo  and  I  will  pull  through  it 
somehow  -,  the  rest  had  better  get  upstairs,  or,  if  possible, 
on  to  the  roof,  and  with  the  first  peep  of  dawn  I’ll  send 
a  boat  to  bring  you  off.  Now,  then,  who  is  to  go  with 
me  ?” 

I  was  very  much  afraid  that  Martin  would  hid  me 
take  the  old  lady,  but  both  the  parents  cried  out  to  me 
to  save  Gertrude.  I  lost  no  time  in  acting.  I  flew  to 
the  front  door,  ran  down  the  four  steps  that  led  to  the 
garden,  and  with  the  water  over  the  tops  of  my  Napo¬ 
leon  boots,  made  my  way  to  the  stable.  Mine  was  the 
only  steed  there,  for  Australian  settlers  seldom  stall  their 
horses,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  very  miserable  and 
frightened.  I  did  not  stop  to  reassure  him,  however, 
but  had  him  round  to  the  house-door  in  a  minute,  and 
then  Gertrude,  after  bidding  a  weeping  adieu  to  her 
parents,  sprang  up  behind  me,  and  away  we  dashed  into 
storm  and  tempest. 

It  was  indeed  a  wild  and  fearful  night.  The  moon 
shone  brightly,  but  every  minute  or  two  her  light  was 
obscured  by  black  pall-like  clouds  that  were  tearing 
with  mad  velocity  across  the  sky,  and  then  it  was  so 
dark  that  I  could  not  see  my  horse’s  head  before  me. 
In  the  brief  intervals  of  ghastly  white  light  I  could  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  were  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  waters  -, 
scarcely  a  speck  of  dry  lan'f  was  to  be  seen.  True, 
the  flood  was  as  yet  very  shallow,  scarcely  above  Carlo’s 
knees,  but  I  knew  how  rapidly  it  would  deepen,  and  I 
urged  the  good  steed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  town  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Gertrude’s  arms  encircled  my  waist,  and  she  clung  to 
me  with  fear.  Often  I  turned  my  head  to  speak  to  her 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  hope,  but  I  was  too 
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anxious  to  secure  her  safety  and  niy  own  to  say  much. 
She  was  warmly  wrapped  up  in  shawls,  and  as  she  was 
an  excellent  horsewoman,  I  had  little  fear  of  her  falling 
otf,  though  the  wind  was  blowing  strong  enough  to 
whirl  her  from  her  seat. 

Before  we  had  got  more  than  a  mile  from  the  farm 
the  rain  recommenced  with  redoubled  fury,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  both  of  us  wet  through.  The  wind, 
too,  grew  from  a  gale  into  a  hurricane,  and  amid  the 
continuous  roar  of  the  thunder,  and  flash  of  the  pale 
lightning,  we  could  see  huge  boughs  of  trees  hurtling 
through  the  air,  and  now  and  then  heard  a  mighty  crash 
as  some  aged  monarch  of  the  plain  fell  prone  to  earth. 

Suddenly  a  Hash  of  forked  lightning  darted  right 
across  Carlo’s  eyes,  and  with  a  snort  of  terror  he  reared 
nearly  upright. 

“  Hold  on,  Gertrude,”  I  cried,  endeavouring  to  throw 
my  right  arm  around  her  to  prevent  her  from  slipping 
off. 

I  was  too  late — she  had  fallen.  I  heard  a  splash  in 
the  water,  a  cry,  and  the  darkness  hid  her  from  my 
sight.  Just,  however,  as  I  was  about  to  give  way  to 
despair,  another  Hash  of  lightning  revealed  her  to  me 
standing  amid  the  Hood,  at  not  a  dozen  yards’  distance. 
I  spurred  towards  her,  and  presently  she  was  again 
seated  on  Carlo’s  broad  back. 

The  excitement  of  this  event,  and  the  turning  of  my 
horse  round  and  round  in  quest  of  her,  had  made  me 
forget  the  proper  direction  to  town,  so  that  we  now  rode 
not  knowing  whither  we  were  heading. 

Meanwhile  the  waters  had  grown  deeper  each  moment, 
and  presently  I  discovered  that  Carlo  was  swimming.  I 
had  not  felt  fear  until  now,  but  I  must  admit  that  a  great 
dread  crept  over  me  when  I  found  that  whichever  way 
I  guided  my  charger  he  could  not  touch  the  ground.  I 
knew  that,  weighted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  keep  aHoat 
for  long,  and  each  moment  he  seemed  to  sink  lower  and 
lower  in  the  water. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs  the  moon  shone  out 
again,  and  lit  up  the  scene  as  though  it  had  been  broad 
daylight.  I'ar  as  the  eye  could  reach  not  a  speck  of 
dry  land  was  visible,  but  to  my  great  joy  I  perceived 
that  near  us  stood  a  huge  blue  gum-tree,  whose  boughs 
were  so  disposed  as  easily  to  be  scaled. 

“  Do  you  think  you  can  climb  that  tree,  Gertrude  ? 
It  is  our  only  hope,”  I  said. 

She  answered  feebly  in  the  affirmative,  and  with 
some  little  difficulty  I  swam  Carlo  alongside. 

Under  the  tree  he  regained  his  footing,  and  I  was 
glad  of  this,  for  he  was  thus  enabled  to  stand  steady 
for  my  poor  little  companion  to  clamber  into  the  lowest 
branches  from  his  back.  When  she  had  effected  this, 
I  took  off  his  bridle  so  that  he  should  not  catch  his  feet 
in  it  if  he  had  again  to  swim  for  his  life,  and  then 
Gertrude  and  I  got  some  twenty  feet  higher  up  in  the 
“  blue  gum,”  and  paused  to  rest. 

Shawls  and  wraps  had  long  ago  fallen  from  off  her 
and  been  lost,  and  now  poor  Gertrude  was  exposed  to 
all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  low-necked. 


short-sleeved  dress  that  she  had  worn  during  the 
evening.  How  her  beautifully-moulded  and  snow-white 
arms  were  scratched  by  the  rough  tree-bark  in  climbing, 
and  as  the  rain  poured  down  through  the  thin  vertical 
foliage,  the  drops  glittered  on  her  polished  shoulders 
and  trickled  down  her  hair. 

“  Why,  Gertrude,  you  look  a  veritable  Undine,”  I 
said,  and  having  no  cape  or  overcoat  to  protect  her,  I 
doffed  my  uniform  jacket  and  made  her  put  it  on.  Wc 
then  sat  side  by  side,  and  putting  my  arm  around  her 
neck,  I  told  her  all  about  my  interview  with  her  father 
that  evening. 

“  And  did  papa  really  say  that  as  soon  as  you  were 
as  rich  as  himself  he  would  let  you  marry  me,  Willie  r” 

“  Yes,  Gertrude,  he  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  to 
that  effect.” 

“  Then  he  will  not  break  it,”  she  replied.  “  Poor 
papa,  this  night  has  made  him  a  ruined  man  ;  all  his 
wealth  was  invested  in  improvements  on  his  land  and  in 
increasing  his  stock.  It  is  all  lost  now,  so  that  you  may 
claim  me  sooner  than  you  thought  for,  Willie.” 

This  view  of  the  case  had  never  struck  me  before, 
and  I  nearly  jumped  off  the  gum-tree,  in,  I  fear,  a  most 
selHsh  ecstasy  of  delight.  I  had  to  control  my  feelings, 
however,  and  exert  all  my  powers  in  comforting  Ger¬ 
trude,  who,  now  that  the  excitement  attending  our  own 
escape  was  over,  began  to  entertain  a  thousand  fears 
concerning  the  fate  of  her  parents.  At  last  I  succeeded 
in  convincing  her  that  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility 
for  the  Hood  to  cover  the  house  before  rescue  came  in 
the  morning,  and  thereupon  she  grew  more  composed, 
and  our  thoughts  reverted  to  our  hopes  and  fears,  and 
amid  the  pelting  rain  and  the  howling  wind,  and  the 
close  sultry  atmosphere,  and  the  still  rapidly  rising  waters 
below,  she  nestled  in  my  arms,  and  we  talked  of  the 
future  until  the  cold  grey  dawn  aroused  us  from  our 
seventh  heaven  of  bliss. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  after  another  three 
hours’  perch  we  perceived  some  boats  coming  from  the 
direction  of  A\’indsor,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  handkerchief  that  I  fortunately  possessed,  we 
signalled  them,  attracted  their  attention,  and  were  in  due 
time  taken  on  board.  At  my  instigation  we  then  rowed 
to  Mr.  Martin’s  farm,  and  saved  the  old  gentleman  and 
lady  from  a  chimney-top  whereon  they  were  both  sitting 
with  their  legs  crooked  up  out  of  the  Hood.  We  were 
only  just  in  time  ;  that  chimney-pot,  an  hour  later,  was 
under  water. 

Two  months  later  Gertrude  Martin  became  Mrs. 
William  Rush.  The  old  man  kept  his  word,  and  our 
position  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  for  three  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  marriage  a  distant  relative  in  England  died, 
leaving  me  an  annuity  of  ;^I00,  so  that  with  the  addition 
of  my  pay,  7s.  6d.  a  day,  we  began  housekeeping  very 
comfortably. 

Mr.  Martin  has  retrieved  his  losses,  and  now  possesses 
a  capital  farm  at  Parramatta.  He  has  abjured  for  ever 
the  rich  alluvial  lands  bordering  on  Hood-devastating 
rivers. 
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A  STRi\NGE  TRUE  STORY. 


A  STRANGE  and  eventful  history  is  that  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Berri.  She  figured  more  conspicuously 
before  the  public,  and  created  more  political  disturbance, 
than  perhaps  any  woman  of  her  period.  Beautiful  in 
person,  highly  accomplished,  of  attractive  manners,  and, 
indeed,  everything  that  could  win  admiration,  she  en¬ 
joyed  but  little  happiness,  and  was  for  many  years  of 
her  life  tossed  on  a  troubled  sea  which  every  hour 
threatened  to  engulf  her. 

Maria  Caroline  was  a  king’s  daughter,  her  father 
Francis  I.  of  Sicily.  She  was  the  attraction  of  the  court, 
but  while  those  who  only  saw  her  occasionally  were 
charmed  by  her  genuine  and  loving  disposition,  carried 
to  almost  a  passionate  extent,  those  who  knew  her  inti¬ 
mately  were  frequently  alarmed  by  her  displays  of  frantic 
rage,  more  resembling  insanity  than  anvthing  else. 

In  early  life  she  was  married  to  a  distinguished  and 
popular  member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  son  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X. 
In  Paris,  the  “  centre  of  civilisation,”  the  young  and 
beautiful  duchess  was  the  c}nosure  of  all  eyes.  She 
delighted  in  being  the  attraction  of  every  brilliant  circle, 
and  in  Paris  she  was  satisfied  to  the  full.  “  Youth  at 
the  helm  and  pleasure  at  the  prow,”  she  gave  no  heed 
to  signs  of  an  approaching  tempest.  The  gaieties  and 
delights  of  the  capital  were  indulged  in  most  freely ; 
state  balls,  receptions,  dinners,  operas,  the.atres,  ran  on 
day  after  day,  or  rather  night  after  night,  but  a<  length 
a  heavy  cloud  overshadowed  the  duchess.  A  wretched 
assassin — a  saddler  by  trade,  and  Louvel  by  name — in 
blind  fury  against  the  Bourbons,  stabbed  the  Duke  of 
Berri  one  evening  at  the  entrance  to  a  theatre.  The 
wound  was  fatal — without  being  deep  as  a  well  or  as 
wide  as  a  church-door,  it  was  enough — and  the  prince 
died  next  day. 

The  event  was  so  shocking  that  all  Paris  was  indig¬ 
nant,  and  all  classes  sympathised  with  the  young  widow 
in  her  deep  and  natural  grief.  What  added  to  the  tender 
solicitude  felt  for  her  was  the  hret  that  she  was  in  that 
interesting  situation  which  elicits  much  of  respect  and 
something  of  homage  in  the  breasts  of  all  right-minded 
people,  and  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  she  was  almost 
idolised.  This  son,  afterwards  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux, or  theCount  of  Chambord,  was,  in  his  mother’s 
eyes,  already  king — Henry  V.  of  France,  brave  as  the 
fifth  H.arry  of  England  ;  good,  true,  wise,  and  chivalric 
as  the  fourth  Henry  of  France. 

But  the  people  were  chafing  under  the  Bourbon  rule, 
and  heartily  tired  of  the  despotic  dotard,  Charles  X. 
After  ten  years  of  mischievous  madness  there  were  three 
days’  hard  fighting.  Charles  was  compelled  to  abdicate. 
The  duchess  had  found  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  but  she 
no  sooner  heard  that  the  retiring  monarch  had  conferred 
the  crown  on  his  grandson  than  she  resolved  on  attempt¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  his  claim.  Any  ordinary  person 
would  have  seen  from  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  that 
there  was  no  possible  chance  of  success.  Kings  of 


France  there  were  to  be  no  more.  Kings  of  the  French, 
elected  kings,  kings  by  the  people’s  will,  there  might  be, 
but  a  boy  of  ten  and  a  woman  regent  were  not  likely 
to  be  recognised  by  those  who  had  fought  for  liberty  in 
the  hot  days  of  July.  Still  she  was  resolved  to  go — 
resolved  to  make  the  effort  to  seat  her  son  on  the  throne 
of  France  at  all  hazards  and  in  the  face  of  every  difH- 
ciilty. 

When  a  woman  is  bent  u]->on  the  carrying  out  of  any 
special  object  she  is  not  easily  daunted.  Man  is  more 
cautious ;  he  counts  twenty  before  he  speaks  ;  he  looks, 
or  endeavours  to  do  so,  at  all  sides  of  the  question,  before 
he  commits  himself,  but  with  a  woman  it  is  different. 
“  And  if  we  fail — ivj  fail  !”  says  Scottish  Jezebel,  as  if 
to  rebuke  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  for  his  hesitation.  Taking 
leave  of  all  her  f  riends,  the  Duchess  of  Berri  set  forth 
on  her  adventurous  enterprise.  Assuming  the  name  of 
the  Countess  of  Sagana,  she  travelled  through  Holland, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Tyrol.  In  Sardinia  it  was  known 
who  she  was  and  on  what  mission  she  was  bound,  and 
Charles  Albert  was  disconcerted,  wishing  the  enthusiastic 
woman  anywhere  but  where  she  was.  However,  she 
managed  to  obtain  from  him — what  is  it  that  women 
cannot  obtain  if  they  set  about  it  i* — the  sum  of  l  ,ooo,coo 
francs,  and  with  this  money  in  hand  her  head-quarters 
were  set  up  in  the  chateau  of  Massa,  and  the  plot  began. 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  where  to  begin,  and  much  easier 
to  fee  spies  who  brought  no  news  worth  having,  but  all 
of  whom  were  ready  to  affirm  that  the  duchess  had  but 
to  present  herself  on  French  soil  to  have  the  population 
rising  cn  masse  for  Henry  V.  The  duchess  was  very 
ready  to  believe  ;  she  thought  all  France  would  welcome 
their  king,  but  “  the  wish  was  Either  to  the  thought.” 
A  small  steamer  was  engaged,  and  christened  the  Carlo 
Alberto  ;  in  this  the  duchess  sailed  for  Marseilles.  Over¬ 
taken  by  a  fearful  tempest,  she  left  a  few  of  her  people 
in  the  steamer,  and  completed  her  voyage  in  a  barque 
exposed  to  very  serious  peril.  The  French  government, 
well  advised  of  her  movements,  seized  upon  the  Carlo 
Alberto,  but  the  bird  had  flown.  She  had  flown  to  La 
Vendee,  supposed  to  be  the  very  hotbed  of  loyalty.  On 
the  Eirmers’  devotion  to  her  cause  she  fancied  she  might 
safely  rely  ;  besides,  she  had  been  encouraged  in  a  dream 
by  a  vision  of  her  deceased  husband,  who  especially 
directed  her  to  commence  the  business  in  that  locality. 

But  either  a  lying  spirit  had  deceived  the  duchess  in 
her  dream,  or  the  dream  meant  nothing  at  all,  for  instead 
of  finding  swords  leaping  from  their  scabbards,  and 
every  man  who  could  arm  himself  with  a  weapon,  how¬ 
ever  rude,  ready  to  stand  by  the  king  and  the  regent, 
she  found  a  cautious  folk  not  ready  to  have  their  corn¬ 
fields  turned  to  Aceldamas  for  all  the  Harrys,  old  or 
young,  that  had  ever  worn  a  crown.  The  (duchess, 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  had  to  negotiate,  entreat,  implore, 
denounce  M.  de  Charette,  chief  of  the  royalist  party  in 
I.a  Vendee.  At  Marseilles  there  had  been  a  premature 
attempt  at  insurrection,  hastily  put  down.  M.  de  Charette 
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hesitated,  but  at  last  there  was  an  outbreak,  rapidly  ended 
in  a  sea  of  blood. 

I'or  months  nothing  was  heard  ot  the  duchess  ;  she 
was  hiding  in  Nantes.  She  seldom  left  her  room,  and 
slept  with  loaded  pistols  beside  her,  but  she  carried  on 
a  brisk  correspondence  with  her  adherents.  Among 
them  was  a  converted  'Jew  ;  he  made  capital  out  of  his 
conversion  from  the  treasury  of  the  Vatican,  and  when 
he  sold  the  duchess  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies  by 
betraying  the  place  of  her  concealment,  he  received 
from  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  a  “  conside¬ 
ration”  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Judaic 
Chiistian. 

The  force  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  duchess, 
the  number  of  the  military  sent  on  this  very  dangerous 
errand,  has  in  it  an  element  of  comicality  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  her  escape  from 
the  citadel  of  Blaye.  Extra  troops  were  sent  thither, 
novel  precautions  were  taken  in  barring  the  chimney¬ 
pots  lest  she  should  bound  up  the  chimney  and  shake 
the  throne  of  the  citizen  king.  Artillery  was  planted 
in  all  directions  about  the  prison,  and  it  has  been  hinted 
that  had  the  cannon  gone  off  they  would  in  many 
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instances  have  fired  into  one  another’s  mouths.  There, 
at  Blaye,  the  duchess  was  at  least  secure,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  embarrassed  what  to  do  with  her,  as  they 
were  afterwards  much  troubled  with  a  prisoner  at  Ham. 

The  best  plan  would  probably  have  been  to  let  her  go, 

and  when  she  fell  ill  and  change  of  air  was  recommended,  | 

her  liberation  would  have  been  a  politic  and  a  graceful  | 

act.  But  they  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip.  Soon 

after  this  it  was  confidently  reported  that  she  was  enceinte.  ^ 

At  first  it  was  not  believed  ;  then  it  gave  a  theme  for 

the  calumniators,  heaps  of  talk  for  the  scandalmongers. 

It  proved  to  be  true.  Great  was  the  excitement,  gross 
the  want  of  decency  and  respect  shown  to  her.  The 
child  was  born — it  was  the  child  of  Lucchesi  Palli,  an 
Italian  nobleman  to  whom  she  had  been  secretly  married. 

A  declaration  to  this  effect  was  immediately  made,  and 
all  her  hopes  of  a  regency  were  at  an  end.  She  was 
allowed  to  join  her  husband  at  Palermo,  and  the  rest  ot 
her  life  was  passed  in  quiet  retirement,  until  but  a  few 
weeks  since  it  closed  amid  the  deserted  and  mountainous 
scenery  of  Styria. 

So  comes  quiet  after  a  storm  ;  so  passes  the  glory  of 
the  world. 


M  O  S  C  H  E  L  E  S . 


Another  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  the  present 
generation  with  the  past  is  broken  by  the  death  of 
Ignatius  hloscheles.  Though  not  a  composer  of  such 
brilliant  genius  as  to  have  acquired  the  world-wide  fiimc 
of  a  Mozart,  a  Rossini,  or  an  Auber,  yet  to  Moscheles 
is  decidedly  due  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the 
modern  school  of  pianoforte-pla}ing,  and  there  are  few 
of  our  musically-inclined  and  musically-educated  young 
readers  to  whom  the  mention  of  his  name  will  not  recall 
schoolday  recollections.  To  the  pianoforte  student  of, 
well,  let  us  say  thirty  years  ago,  the  names  of  dementi 
and  Moscheles  were  fiimiliar  as  household  words. 
Their  compositions  held  the  place  now  filled  by  more 
brilliant  and  showy,  but  probably  less  sound  and  sterling, 
works. 

Like  many  other  musicians,  Moscheles  was  of  Jewish 
parentage.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  merchant  of 
Prague,  in  which  city  the  young  Ignatius  first  saw  the 
light  on  the  30th  of  May,  1 794.  When  quite  a  child 
he  evinced  talent  and  taste  for  music,  and  his  father 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Denis  Weber,  professor 
of  music  at  the  Conservatory,  in  his  native  city,  who 
gave  him  his  first  lessons  on  the  pianoforte,  the  instru¬ 
ment  on  which  he  afterwards  attained  great  proficiency, 
and  on  which,  even  in  his  childish  days,  he  made  rapid 
progress.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  could  execute 
with  the  greatest  facility  the  most  difficult  compositions 
of  Mozart,  Handel,  and  Bach,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
celebrated  Italian  prototype  and  contemporary,  de¬ 
menti.  Like  the  young  Mozart,  Moscheles  became 
renowned  as  an  infant  prodigy  for  his  wonderful  piano¬ 
forte  playing.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 


he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  his  musical  education  enti  ustcd 
to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Albretchsberger. 
It  was  here  that  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Salieri,  at 
that  time  the  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Opera  there,  and 
who  soon  became  his  valued  friend  and  adviser. 

It  was,  too,  in  this  city  that  IMoscheles  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  Beethoven,  of  whose  mighty 
genius  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer,  and  it  was  under 
his  supervision  that  he  published,  in  1814,  a  selection 
from  the  great  composer’s  grand  and  only  opera,  Fidelio. 

A  proof  of  the  regard  and  respect  which  Beethoven 
entertained  for  Moscheles  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter 
which,  in  the  March  of  1827,  not  very  long  before  his 
death,  he  addressed  him  from  Vienna,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  gift  of  a  hundred  pounds,  sent  to  him  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  of  which  Moscheles 
was  director. 

It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  My  dear  good  Moscheles, — With  what  feelings 
I  read  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  March  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express.  The  generosity  with  which  the 
Philharmonic  Society  have  almost  exceeded  my  request 
has  moved  me  to  the  innermost  of  my  soul.  I  request 
you,  therefore,  my  dear  Moscheles,  to  be  the  organ  by 
which  I  convey  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  my  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  for  their  kind  sympathy  and  distinguished 
liberality.  With  regard  to  the  concert  which  the  society 
intends  to  arrange  for  my  benefit,  I  trust  they  will  not 
relinquish  that  noble  design,  and  beg  that  they  will 
deduct  the  1 00,  which  they  have  already  sent  me,  from 
the  profits.  Should  after  that,  any  surplus  be  left,  and 
the  society  be  willing  to  bestow  it  upon  me,  I  hope  to 
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have  it  in  my  power  to  evince  my  gratitude  by  composing 
for  them  either  a  new  symphony,  which  already  lies 
sketched  upon  my  desk,  or  a  new  overture,  or  anything 
else  that  the  society  may  prefer.  Should  Heaven  only 
be  pleased  to  restore  me  soon  again  to  health,  I  will 
prove  to  the  generous  English  how  much  I  \  alue  their 
sympathy  in  my  melancholy  fate.  Your  noble  conduct, 
my  dear  friend,  will  ever  remain  in  my  remembrance.” 

This  letter,  the  last  IJeethoven  ever  dictated,  was 
accompanied  by  one  from  Dr.  Schindler,  an  eminent 
musician  of  Vienna,  who  paid  the  most  unremitting 
attention  to  lieethoven  during  his  last  illness,  and  who 
wrote  again  to  IMoscheles,  after  Beethoven’s  death,  on 
the  painful  subject  of  the  property  in  money  and  bank¬ 
notes,  including  that  for  £  100,  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
London  Philharmonic  Society,  found  intact  in  an  old 
decayed  chest  belonging  to  the  composer,  after  his 
decease  and  funeral. 

To  return  to  the  c-irly  biography  of  IMoscheles. 

In  1820  he  commenced  a  professional  tour  of  the 
continent,  giving  a  scries  of  concerts  in  the  capitals  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  finally  coming  to 
London,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  for  a  time,  and 
was,  in  1825,  appointed  to  the  post  of  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  classic  style  of  piano¬ 
forte-playing  and  composition  made  him  highly  esteemed 
in  musical  circles,  and  he  enjoyed  at  that  period  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  patronage  and  fiime  subsequently 
shared  by  his  distinguished  compatriots,  Kalkbrenncr, 
Thalbcrg,  and  Lizst,  one  of  whom,  Thalberg,  was  his 
pupil,  and  to  Moscheles  belongs  also  the  honour  of  being 
the  instructor  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  Lew 
masters  have  been  able  to  boast  of  producing  so  many 
excellent  players  as  Moscheles,  as  well  in  private  circles 
as  in  the  ranks  of  professional  musicians.  Pianists 
have  benefited  largely,  not  only  by  his  viva  voce  lessons, 
but  by  the  valuable  books  of  pianoforte  studies  he  pub¬ 
lished  for  their  use  and  guidance,  in  addition  to  his  admi¬ 
rable  and  numerous  compositions  of  concertos  and 
sonatos,  which  are  full  of  sweetness  and  expression, 
enriched  by  profound  science. 

Besides  Moscheles’  wonderful  power  of  execution  on 
the  instrument  of  his  predilection — the  piano — his  per¬ 
formances  on  which  were  distinguished  by  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  grandeur  and  breadth  of  tone  with  delicate 
softness  of  expression,  he  possessed  the  gift  of  improvi¬ 
sation,  a  natural  talent  of  which  he  often  gave  most 
striking  illustrations ;  one  in  particular  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  occurred  at  the  benefit  concert  of  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  which  took  place  at  the  King’s 
Concert  Rooms  in  London,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1826, 
and  into  the  success  of  which  Moscheles,  with  that 
kindliness  of  nature  which  was  one  of  his  chief  charac¬ 
teristics,  entered  heart  and  soul.  He  was  then  in  his 
thirty-second  year. 

We  have  seen  the  last  hours  of  Beethoven  solaced  by 


a  liberal  display  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Mos¬ 
cheles  ;  and  when  poor  Weber  was  found,  on  the  fatal 
morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  dead  in  his  bed,  in  the 
house  of  Sir  George  Smart,  in  Great  Portland-strcet, 
Moscheles  was  the  one  who,  in  the  first  moments  of 
alarm  and  anxiety,  was  hurriedly  sent  for.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  known  a  generation  of  composers 
on  terms  of  friendly  and  even  brotherly  intimacy.  I'he 
October  following  he  went  to  Dresden,  and  a  letter  he 
despatched  thence  to  a  friend  in  London,  describing  his 
visit  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  family  of  his  lamented 
brother-composer,  affords  further  proof  of  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  affectionate  disposition. 

“  I  visited,”  he  says,  “  poor  Weber’s  widow,  and 
found  her  still  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
She  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  she  saw  me.  What  has 
been  rumoured  here,  and  even  in  England,  as  to  their 
not  having  lived  happily  together,  is,  I  can  assure  you, 
a  calumny.  He  has  left  two  fine  young  boys.” 

The  fine  and  expressive  pianoforte  accompaniment  to 
Weber’s  noble  setting  of  the  Seraph’s  song,  from  Moore’s 
Lalla  Roohhy  “  From  Chindara’s  warbling  fount  I  come,” 
was  composed  by  Moscheles  after  Weber’s  death.  The 
origin  of  this  song  is  interesting.  The  poetry  was 
brought  to  Weber  in  manuscript,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  set  it  to  music,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sung  by 
the  Patti  of  her  day,  Kitty  Stephens,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Essex.  Weber  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
verses,  though  in  a  language  foreign  to  him,  that  wishing 
fully  to  enter  into  their  spirit  before  undertaking  the 
task  demanded  of  him,  he  insisted  on  reading  the  whole 
of  the  poem  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  was  so 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  author,  that 
he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
an  unusual  thing  for  Weber,  who  was  of  a  remarkably 
shy  and  retiring  disposition.  When  composing  the  song, 
he  merely  dotted  down  the  melody  as  it  occurred  to 
him,  with  just  sufficient  clearness  for  Miss  Stephens  to 
be  able  to  sing  it  at  the  concert  on  the  evening,  impro¬ 
vising,  as  he  went  along,  the  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
of  which  consequently  no  trace  was  left.  This  inte¬ 
resting  relic  of  the  last  days  of  Weber  was,  therefore, 
as  before  said,  re-arranged,  and  a  regular  pianoforte  ac¬ 
companiment  added  by  Moscheles.  It  was  a  little  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time  that  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  had  been  offered  to  Moscheles, 
an  honour  which  he  accepted,  and  retained  the  post  for 
fourteen  years,  occasionally  making  trips  to  his  native 
land  and  lYance. 

In  1846,  Moscheles,  in  compliance  with  repeated 
solicitations,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
and  pupil  Mendelssohn,  the  direction  of  the  (then) 
newly-founded  conservatory  at  Leipsic,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1870, 
when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  .age  of  seventy-six. 
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AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 


^pilE  first  thing  to  be  done  this  season  in  visiting  the 
X  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  is  to  make  for  No.  197, 
in  Gallery  No.  III. ;  here  you  find  the  last  picture  of 
Daniel  Maclise.  'Fhere  is  always  something  interesting 
in  a  last  work.  The  “  Transfiguration  ”  was  not  quite 
completed  when  Raphael  died  ;  the  picture  was  placed 
beside  his  bier  as  he  lay  in  the  solemn  state  of  death, 
himself  transfigured,  and  wotting  more  of  heaven  than 
earth.  Hogarth — a  widely  different  genius  f  rom  Raphael 
— painted  his  last  picture  apparently  as  though  he  knew 
it  to  be  his  last.  It  was  the  end  of  all  things.  'I'he 
sand  had  run  out ;  the  dial  was  broken  ;  time  was  to  be 
no  longer,  and  Finis  was  the  end  of  all.  Imaginative 
or  sentimental  people  make  much  of  last  works,  as  they 
do  of  last  words.  The  love  of  the  sensational  leads  us 
to  attach  importance  to  these  things.  That  an  actor 
should  utter  the  sentiment,  “  There  is  another  and  a 
better  world,”  and  fall  dead  upon  the  stage,  is  made  the 
most  of;  that  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  should  say,  “  'I'o 
die  is  gain,”  and  abruptly  close  his  sermon  in  Death’s 
embrace,  is  a  thing,  it  would  appear,  never  to  be  told  too 
often  ;  that  Wolfe  overnight  should  sing  about  it  being 
a  soldier’s  business  to  die,  and  get  shot  dead  to-morrow, 
that  all  this  sort  of  thing  gratifies  the  taste  of  a  large 
public  there  is  no  doubt,  but  there  is  not  much  in 
Maclise’s  last  picture  to  encourage  it.  There  has  been 
an  ancient  Irish  faction  fight,  Desmond  s>.  Ormond,  and 
in  the  scrimmage  Desmond  has  the  worst  of  it.  Bad 
scan  to  the  Butlers — that  is,  Ormond’s  boys;  they  have 
done  for  the  brave  Desmond,  and,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  they  have  made  a  rude  litter,  and  are  carrying 
him  off  the  field.  'I'hcre  is  a  weeping  woman  beside 
him,  and  a  child,  all  unconscious  of  the  sad  catastrophe, 
plucking  at  wild  flowers  as  he  goes ;  there  are  stern 
warriors,  there  are  those  redoubtable  Kairns  who  were 
the  dread  of  civilised  soldiery-,  and  an  armed  man  cries 
out,  “  Where  now  is  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond  ?” 
Thewounded  man  raises  himself  at  the  insolent  challenge, 
and  with  all  the  humour,  not  unmixed  with  bitterness, 
of  a  true  son  of  Erin,  lifts  his  wounded  arm  in  the  air, 
and  answers,  “  In  his  proper  place,  on  the  necks  of  the 
Butlers.”  Maclise  has  often  painted  a  better  picture, 
but,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  his  last,  criticism  would 
be  invidious.  A  crowd  gathers  round  it — a  bustle  of 
silk,  and  broadcloth,  and  adjectives  are  freely  employed 
in  estimation  of  the  picture.  I  have  heard  Maclise 
knocked  about  a  good  deal,  I  have  heard  it  questioned 
whether  he  was  extremely  accurate  in  his  study  of  the 
human  form,  whether  his  flesh  was  not  chalky,  h's 
lights  scattered,  and  his  colouring  incongruous,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  over-crowded  canvas  ;  but  this  last  picture 
calls  forth  praise  alone.  I  think  there  is  a  bit  of  Latin 
which  teaches  us  to  say  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead ; 
well,  the  lesson  is  admirably  illustrated  by  critics  and 
connoisseurs  at  the  Academy.  It  makes  one  feel  how 
much  of  kindliness  there  is  inhuman  naturcwhentheobject 
of  its  veneration  is  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  blame. 


Very  near  to  Maclise’s  last  is  the  “  Fata  Morgana” 
of  G.  F.  Watts.  It  is  an  unattractive  nude  female  figure, 
with  a  sort  of  crouching  Caliban  on  the  one  hand,  and 
somebody  else  in  a  Mate  of  utter  surprise  on  the  other. 
The  I^ita  Morgana  is  large-limbed,  w'itli  a  plentiful  dis¬ 
play  of  flesh  and  muscle,  the  upper  portion  of  the  person 
being  entirely  subordinated  to  the  lower.  Mr.  blillais 
in  close  proximity  contributes  a  knight  errant  who  has 
discovered  a  naked  damsel  in  distress.  Somebody  appears 
to  have  run  away  with  all  her  petticoats  and  tied  her  up 
to  a  tree.  The  figure  is  fleshy,  but  a  good  deal  more 
pink  than  true,  though  in  all  other  points  Mr.  Millais  is 
conscientious  in  his  details,  and  rather  painfully  impresses 
the  spectator  with  the  idea  that  the  man  in  armour  who 
is  bursting  her  bonds  will  find  himself  in  a  particularly 
perplexing  predicament  when  he  has  done  it — he  with 
no  shield  except  his  chivalry,  she  with  no  veil  except 
her  modesty.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  subject  w’as 
not  very  happily  chosen,  and  that  48,  334>  989*  ^^d 
928  especially  were  a  good  deal  pleasanter  to  look  at. 
928  is  a  widow  in  her  weeds  dropping  her  mite  into  a 
charity  box.  The  expression  of  the  face,  the  careful 
management  of  the  dismal  drapery,  are  altogether  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered.  The  picture  is  perfectly  natural, 
according  to  the  nature  into  which  we  are  naturalised, 
and  which  does  not  altogether  compass  the  rescuing  of 
young  ladies  served  worse  than  the  pedlar  served  the 
old  woman,  with  the  supplementary  extravagance  of 
being  tied  to  a  stump. 

Mr.  Ward,  w'ho  has  so  long  ventilated  his  genius  in 
depicting  terrifying  scenes  from  the  first  French  revo¬ 
lution,  gives  us  a  picture  from  English  history,  in  which 
a  very  indignant  Judge  Jeffreys  rails  at  a  meek  and 
patient  Baxter.  'I'he  picture  contains  some  good  portraits, 
and  there  is  a  key  to  them  on  the  frame-board.  The 
work  is  undoubtedly  clever,  but  it  lacks  life  ;  there  is  a 
staginess  about  it  which  suggests  the  Adelphi  Theatre ; 
the  judge  is  too  energetic,  and  the  prisoner  too  ch.irac- 
teristic  of  the  Sni/u's  Everlasting  Rest.  It  is  somewhere 
written,  black’s  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white. 
If  the  worthy  judge  could  hurl  fierce  invectives,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter  was  not  at  a  loss  for  a  retort. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  cabinet  picture  of  Faed’s, 
christened  “  When  the  day  is  done.”  Little  one  kneels 
at  grandam’s  knee  to  say  its  evening  prayer,  and 
roguish  little  one,  perhaps  impatient  for  the  “  Amen,” 
is  ready  to  be  rid  of  his  drapery,  and  holds  up  his  linen 
with  a  longing  desire  to  be  out  of  it,  into  nightgown, 
and  into  bed.  And  father  dozes  over  his  book,  and 
mother  looks  into  a  cradle  and  is  full  of  joy. 

Frith  gives  us  that  somewhat  over-illustrated  subject 
in  which  Sterne  feels  the  pulse  of  a  pretty  woman,  is 
grievously  scandalised  by  the  easy  and  comfortable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  taken  by  her  husband — so  astounded, 
indeed,  that  the  third  commandment  goes  smash  at  a 
mere  possibility  of  a  fractuie  of  the  seventh.  It  is  not  a 
particularly  clever  picture,  but  it  is  thoroughly  Frith. 
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No.  ^64  sliows  US  IVIr.  Frith’s  view  of  Mrs.  Rousby  as 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  'TnAst  Axe  and  Croivu.  Oi  this 
picture  I  think  it  best  to  say  nothing  more  than  this — is 
it  Mrs.  Rousbv  or  is  it  Ouccn  Elizabeth  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire  ?  There  is  something  about  it  which 
recalls  the  famous  penny  plain,  twopence  coloured,  which 
formerly  elevated  the  artistic  taste  of  childhood  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  gamboge,  crimson  lake,  and  Prussian  blue. 

The  late  '1'.  Creswick’s  picture  of  “  Afternoon”  is  a 
beautiful  bit ;  and  the  immortal  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  ” 
finds  an  admirable  illustrator  in  W.  J.  Macklcy.  C.  M. 
Hemy  gives  us  a  very  striking  picture,  entitled  “  At  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.”  There  is  a  pretty  little  dog  picture 
by  Cooper,  in  which  a  charming  pet  of  the  canine 
species  keeps  watch  over  a  pair  of  slippers  ;  woe  to  her 
who  shall  try  to  stand  in  those  shoes  unauthorised  while 
the  four-footed  sentry  is  on  active  service. 

Redgrave  gives  us  a  splendid  picture — “  The  last 
glade  of  the  old  forest.” 

“  Molodinns  plot 

Of  boclion  grot'll  iiioi  ttliaJows  nnniborloss.” 

And  hard  by  is  one  of  those  pretty  natural  bits  which 
are  the  delight  of  young  mothers  and  old  ones  too.  It 
is  called  “  The  first  dip,”  and  shows  a  good-looking 
sister  carrying  baby-brother  right  into  the  sea.  The 
expression  on  both  faces  is  capital  but  the  child  does 
not  sit  very  easily  in  his  nurse’s  arms|  and  there  is  a 
flatness  about  the  boy’s  figure  which  does  not  usually 
appertain  to  hlr.  Hicks’s  colouring. 

“  Marina  at  the  grave  of  her  nurse,  I.ychorida,”  is  a 
very  clever  composition  by  O’Neil,  an  artist  who  has 
done  well  but  who  will  do  still  better.  The  colouring 
is  quaint  and  original. 

*•  1  will  rol)  Tolhus  of  lipr  wooils 
To  strew  tliy  frroi'ii  with  ilowors;  the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  vinlets  uiiil  mevigolJs, 

Shull  as  a  cari)et  hang  ujKin  thy  grave 
While  fumiiH'r  days  Jo  last.” 

The  yellows  and  blues,  purples  and  violets  of  hir. 
O’Neil  are  admirably  managed  ;  there  is  richness  with¬ 
out  distraction,  fulness  without  prodigality. 

A  very  characteristic  bit  is  supplied  by  Mr.  "Weekes  : 
a  group  of  thorough  Irishmen  discussing  the  land  ques¬ 


tion.  The  long-tailed  coats,  the  battered  hats,  the  du- 
deens,  the  indispensable  tatters  —  all  are  wonderfully 
well  rendered  ;  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the 
cunning,  witty,  unabashed,  and  half  angry  cast  of  the 
countenances.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  true  picture  of 
Irish  peasant  life. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  portraits,  the  majority  of 
them  excellent  of  their  kind.  Foremost  amongst  them 
Sir  Francis  Orant’s  picture  of  Anstruther  Tompson,  Esq., 
of  the  Pytehley  Hunt — a  fine  horse,  a  scarlet  coat,  and 
a  lot  of  dogs  are  generally  attractive,  and  rendered  so 
naturally  as  they  are  by  the  trained  hand  of  Grant,  one 
almost  expects  to  hear  the  “  Yoicks — for’ard  ”  and  the 
cry  of  the  pack. 

Ladies  have  contributed  pretty  largely  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  work  that  strikes  me  as  being  very 
remarkable.  The  best  is  in  my  judgment  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ward’s  picture  of  the  first  interview  of  the  divorced 
Empress  Josephine  with  the  little  King  of  Rome.  The 
figures  are  well  grouped,  the  profound  emotion  of  the 
ex-Empress  cleverly  depicted  the  little  king  is  the 
principal  figure,  while  in  the  dusk  of  the  background  is 
the  well-known  figure  of  the  Emperor  watching  the 
interview  with  a  sort  of  dogged  interest — a  checking  and 
keeping  down  of  all  that  is  sentimental  in  his  keen  desire 
to  notice  the  result. 

Miss  C.  Adams  exhibits  in  the  Sculpture  Gallery  a 
likeness  of  Her  IMajesty  the  Queen  ;  Miss  Giant  sends 
Lady  Constance  Grey ;  bliss  Nottidge,  a  very  clever 
study  of  a  head  in  relief;  Mrs.  Thornycroft,  a  fine 
marble  statue  of  the  son  of  (ieorge  Baird,  Esq.,  of 
Stichill ;  bliss  Foley,  a  good  bust  of  S.  C.  Hall ;  and 
bliss  I'ellows,  a  capital  likeness  of  Elihu  Burritt. 

On  the  whole,  the  Exhibition  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  usual.  There  are  some  clever  things  by 
unknown  folks  hung  over  doors  and  hidden  in  corners  ; 
great  space  is  occupied  by  the  “  chosen  few,”  whose 
pictures  must  go  in  and  hang  on  the  line;  the  old  favou¬ 
rites,  Landseer  and  Co.,  do  justice  to  themselves  and  bring 
honour  to  the  Academy  ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  bur.->t 
into  enthusiastic  panegyric  over  what  at  the  best  is  but 
a  collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures  of  average  merit. 
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Paris,  May. 

MONTH  cf  May  long  to  bo  remembered  !  hat 
with  plots  and  counterplots,  bombshells,  and  the 
plebiscite,  Paris  has  been  rather  hot  ground  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  Not  that  it  had  anything  very  different 
f  rom  its  usual  look — no,  except  that  the  militaire  clement 
was  somewhat  predominating  in  the  city,  there  were  no 
alarming  symptoms,  'fhe  fact  is,  fever  and  excitement- 
making  is  the  Parisian’s  own  element — he  is  never  so 
bright  and  gay  as  when  he  lives  in  the  tumult  of  passionne 
debates  and  political  agitation.  He  is  happy  in  it,  it 
suits  him,  and  he  takes  it  withal  most  coolly,  following 
his  pleasures  and  distractiotis  all  the  while.  Thus,  on 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  April,  when  it  was  announced 
that  a  sinister  plot  against  the  Emperor’s  life  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  emotion  it  caused  did  not  prevent  the  last 
representation  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson  at  the  opera,  her  soiree 
d'adieux,  to  go  off  most  brilliantly,  nor  yet  the  Den  of 
M.  Jules  Cohen  to  be  enthusiastically  applauded  ;  the 
publie  (Pelite  who  listened  with  sympatlietic  interest  to 
the  partition  seemed  determined  to  say,  A  denuiin  les 
affaires. 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  powerlessness 
of  the  irreconcilable  party  than  the  many  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  at  an  emeute  that  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 
vote  and  the  night  following.  Now  the  most  timid 
may  take  comfort  and  be  very  sure  that  no  revornrinn  is 
pending.  The  shouts  of  the  braillards  and  the  out¬ 
spoken  recriminations  of  all  the  discontented,  act  as 
safety-valves  through  which  the  Opposition  spends  its 
fury,  but  now  no  longer  repressed  with  too  tight  a  rein, 
it  will  not  break  open  again  into  voies  de  fait.  The  ple¬ 
biscite  being  well  over,  we  may  hope  to  see  peaceful 
days  under  the  reign  of  our  propitionsly-named  minister. 

Besides  politics,  we  have  had  many  excitements  this 
month.  Theatres  have  given  us  a  number  of  new  plays, 
which  we  have  eagerly  devoured.  The  French  Academy 
has  offered  us  inreresting  elections  and  receptions  ;  she 
has  admitted  side  by  side  the  prince  of  literary  critics 
.md  the  first  among  our  parliamentary  orators  :  Janin 
and  Ollivier  have  received  the  green  palm-leaf — and  who 
can  say  what  fresh  contrasts  may  be  in  store  for  us  yet  ? 
Exhibitions  of  pictures  and  statues,  sales  of  artistic  ob¬ 
jects  and  articles  of  virtu,  and  brilliant  races,  arc  vying  in 
interest  one  with  another,  and  all  tempting  us  to  pleasure. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie  contains  a  larger  number  of  pictures  than 
usual  this  year,  but  only  a  few  remarkable  productions. 
In  the  salon  earre  there  is  a  masterly  painting  of  Robert 
rieury,  the  Roman  Consul  Mummius  entering  the 
1  ity  of  Corinth  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
r.e  vietis  !  the  unfortunate  Corinthians  appear  in  all  the 
tumult  of  anguish  and  despair  ;  there  is  a  beautiful  group 
of  women  weejiing  by  the  altar  of  one  of  their  idol  gods. 
One  of  them,  a  young  mother,  holding  an  uncon  . cions 
infant  on  her  knee,  has  a  mo-  t  agonised  expression  of 
1  ountenance.  'i'he  tout-ensemhle  t)f  this  large  pic  ture  is 
very  striking,  and  the  details  well  studied.  Courbet 
i)lnains  grea.t  success  this  year  with  pictures  of  a  style  he 


had  not  yet  attempted — sea  views — both  Ids  “  Falaisc 
d’l-tretat  apres  I’oragc,”  and  his  “  IMer  orageusc,”  but 
the  former  especially,  arc  remarkably  well  painted  and 
.strikingly  true  to  nature.  Yan  d’ Argent  has  two  pic¬ 
tures  painted  in  his  usual  grisaille  tints,  but  the  drawing 
is  good  and  there  is  much  .sentiment  in  both  pictures, 
which  represent  sever.illy  Werh  and  Intemperance,  the 
workman  and  his  family  in  happy  ease  or  in  wretched¬ 
ness,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Among  the  best  pictures  we  must  place  Cabanel’s 
“  Death  of  Francesca  di  Rimini  and  P.10I0  Malatesta.” 
The  subject  is  rather  a  hackneyed  one,  but  it  is  treated 
in  a  new  way.  The  lovers  are  dead,  but  they  are  so 
placed  as  not  to  appear  dead  at  the  first  glance ;  their 
hands  clasped,  their  heads  almost  touching,  they  seem 
absorbed  in  happy  love ;  there  is  no  horror — but  when 
you  look  close  you  see  the  blood-drops  dribbling  from 
under  the  white  hand  of  Paolo,  placed  on  his  heart,  and 
a  ghastly  wound  also  appears  on  the  bosom  of  the  fair 
Francesca.  Her  drooping  face  is  very  beautiful. 

Bonguereau  has  two  good  pictures — “  Baigneuse”  and 
“  Le  veeu  a  Ste.  Anne” — and  Chaplin  also  two  well  worth 
seeing — a  child  sleeping  on  its  mother’s  knee,  and  a 
pretty  little  soubrette  bringing  in  a  tray  with  wine  and 
other  refreshments.  A  most  coquettish  little  maiden 
indeed.  Dore  has  given  us  a  Spanish  scene,  “  L’Au- 
mone,”  and  a  landscape.  In  landscapes,  indeed,  there 
are  many  good  things — all  styles  are  represented,  from 
Corot’s  rough,  unfinished  sketches  to  Frangais’  neatly- 
painted,  carefully-studied  paysages.  But  we  have  no 
intention  of  making  a  full  review  of  the  exhibition  ;  this 
would  carry  us  too  far. 

One  more  picture  we  mention,  and  we  have  done.  It 
is  entitled,  “  Troupeau  de  chevres  en  detresse."  The 
unfortunate  brutes,  overtaken  by  the  storm,  cling  together 
in  anguish.  One  cannot  look  at  this  picture  without  emo¬ 
tion  :  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the  affrighted  goats 
are  most  strikingly  rendered.  This  picture  is  the  work 
of  a  German  painter,  Schenck,  now  forming  one  of  the 
well  known  Ecole  d’Econen,  the  masters  ot  which  are 
Frcre  and  Duverger. 

The  voyage  to  Eg)'pt  hxs  brought  us  many  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  East.  There  are  views  of  the  Pyramids, 
of  Sue/,  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Egyptian 
scenery  in  general,  more  than  we  can  count ;  of  portraits 
there  are  fewer  than  usual ;  that  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
is  very  good.  He  is  represented  in  his  uniform,  and  on 
horseback.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Pore 
Ilyacinthe,  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Brown. 

The  courses  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  have  not  come 
off  so  brilliantly  this  month  of  May  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  their  first  commencement  in  April,  w  hicli 
wa.  full  of  interest.  A  proof  th.it  irian\  of  our  ari-to- 
cr.icy  still  hold  to  the  l  egitimist  opinions,  ar.d  .nv  trii.' 
to  the  Bourbon.,  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  ot 
ladies  who  appe.ire.l  in  mourning  upon  the  de..th  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  the  mother  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord,  whom  the  1  egitiuii^t^  call  Henri  V.  'I'he  mo>t 
elegant  toilets  this  month  have  been  white  and  black. 
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have  it  ill  my  power  to  evince  my  gratitiule  by  composing 
for  them  either  a  new  symphony,  which  already  lies 
sketched  upon  my  de^ik,  or  a  new  overture,  or  anything 
else  that  the  society  may  prefer.  Should  Heaven  only 
be  pleased  to  restore  me  soon  again  to  health,  I  will 
prove  to  the  generous  English  how  much  I  value  their 
sympathy  in  my  melancholy  fate.  Your  noble  conduct, 
my  dear  friend,  will  ever  remain  in  my  remembrance.” 

This  letter,  the  last  lieethoven  ever  dictated,  was 
accompanied  by  one  from  Dr.  Schindler,  an  eminent 
musician  of  Vienna,  who  paid  the  most  unremitting 
attention  to  Beethoven  during  his  last  illness,  and  who 
wrote  again  to  Moscheles,  after  Beethoven’s  death,  on 
the  painful  subject  of  the  property  in  money  and  bank¬ 
notes,  including  that  for  £ loo,  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
J.ondon  Philharmonic  Society,  found  intact  in  an  old 
decayed  chest  belonging  to  the  composer,  after  his 
decease  and  funeral. 

To  return  to  the  early  biography  of  Moscheles. 

In  1820  he  commenced  a  professional  tour  of  the 
continent,  giving  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  capitals  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  finally  coming  to 
London,  where  he  took  up  his  .abode  for  a  time,  and 
was,  in  1825,  appointed  to  the  post  of  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  classic  style  of  piano¬ 
forte-playing  and  composition  made  him  highly  esteemed 
in  musical  circles,  and  he  enjoyed  at  that  period  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  patronage  and  fame  subsequently 
shared  by  his  distinguished  compatriots,  Kalkbrenner, 
Thalberg,  and  l.izst,  one  of  whom,  Thalberg,  was  his 
pupil,  and  to  Moscheles  belongs  also  the  honour  of  being 
the  instructor  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Barthold)'.  Few 
masters  have  been  able  to  boast  of  producing  so  many 
excellent  players  as  Moscheles,  as  well  in  private  circles 
as  in  the  ranks  of  professional  musicians.  Pianists 
have  benefited  largely,  not  only  by  his  viva  voce  lessons, 
but  by  the  valuable  books  of  pianoforte  studies  he  pub¬ 
lished  for  their  use  and  guidance,  in  addition  to  his  admi¬ 
rable  and  numerous  compositions  of  concertos  and 
sonatos,  which  are  full  of  sweetness  and  expression, 
enriched  by  profound  science. 

Besides  Moscheles’  wonderful  power  of  execution  on 
the  instrument  of  his  predilection — the  piano — his  per¬ 
formances  on  which  were  distinguished  by  a  happy  com- 
bin.ation  of  grandeur  and  breadth  of  tone  with  delicate 
softness  of  expression,  he  possessed  the  gift  of  improvi¬ 
sation,  a  natural  talent  of  which  he  often  gave  most 
striking  illustrations  ;  one  in  particular  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  occurred  at  the  benefit  concert  of  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  which  took  place  at  the  King’s 
Concert  Rooms  in  London,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1826, 
and  into  the  success  of  which  Moscheles,  with  that 
kindliness  of  n.ature  which  was  one  of  his  chief  charac¬ 
teristics,  entered  heart  and  soul.  He  was  then  in  his 
thirty-second  year. 

We  have  seen  the  last  hours  of  Beethoven  solaced  by 


a  liberal  display  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Mo;- 
chelcs  ;  and  when  poor  Weber  was  found,  on  the  fatal 
morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  dead  in  his  bed,  in  the 
house  of  Sir  George  Smart,  in  Great  Portland-street, 
Moscheles  was  the  one  who,  in  the  first  moments  of 
alarm  and  anxiety,  was  hurriedly  sent  for.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  known  a  generation  of  composers 
on  terms  of  friendly  and  even  brotherly  intimacy.  The 
October  following  he  went  to  Dresden,  and  a  letter  he 
desp.atched  thence  to  a  friend  in  London,  describing  his 
visit  of  condolence  to  the  bere.aved  family  of  his  lamented 
brother-composer,  affords  further  proof  of  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  affectionate  disposition. 

“  I  visited,”  he  says,  “  poor  Weber’s  widow,  and 
found  her  still  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
She  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  she  saw  me.  What  has 
been  rumoured  here,  and  even  in  England,  as  to  their 
not  having  lived  happily  together,  is,  I  can  assure  you, 
a  calumny.  He  has  left  two  fine  young  boys.” 

The  line  and  expressive  pianoforte  accompaniment  to 
Weber’s  noble  setting  of  the  Seraph’s  song,  from  Moore’s 
Lalla  Rook/},  “  From  Chindara’s  warbling  fount  I  come,” 
was  composed  by  Moscheles  after  Weber’s  death.  The 
origin  of  this  song  is  interesting.  The  poetry  was 
brought  to  Weber  in  manuscript,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  set  it  to  music,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sung  by 
the  Patti  of  her  day,  Kitty  Stephens,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Essex.  Weber  was  so  struck  with  the  bc.iuty  of  the 
verses,  though  in  a  language  foreign  to  him,  that  wishing 
fully  to  enter  into  their  spirit  before  undertaking  the 
task  demanded  of  him,  he  insisted  on  reading  the  whole 
of  the  poem  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  was  so 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  author,  that 
he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
an  unusual  thing  for  Weber,  who  was  of  a  remarkably 
shy  and  retiring  disposition.  When  composing  the  song, 
he  merely  dotted  down  the  melody  as  it  occurred  to 
him,  with  just  sufficient  clearness  for  Miss  Stephens  to 
be  able  to  sing  it  at  the  concert  on  the  evening,  impro¬ 
vising,  as  he  went  along,  the  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
of  which  consequently  no  trace  was  left.  This  inte¬ 
resting  relic  of  the  last  days  of  Weber  was,  therefore, 
as  before  said,  re-arranged,  and  a  regular  pianoforte  ac¬ 
companiment  added  by  Moscheles.  It  was  a  little  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time  that  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  had  been  offered  to  Moscheles, 
an  honour  which  he  accepted,  and  retained  the  post  for 
fourteen  years,  occasionally  making  trips  to  his  native 
land  and  France. 

In  l8q6,  Moscheles,  in  compliance  with  repeated 
solicitations,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
and  pupil  Mendelssohn,  the  direction  of  the  (then) 
newly-founded  conservatory  at  Leipsic,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1870, 
when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
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AT  TUB  ROYAL  ACADLIMY  OF  ARTS, 


a 'HE  first  thing  to  be  done  this  season  in  visiting  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  is  to  make  for  No.  197, 
in  Gallery  No.  Ill, ;  here  you  find  the  last  picture  of 
Daniel  Maclise.  There  is  always  something  interesting 
in  a  last  work.  The  “  Transfiguration  ”  was  not  quite 
completed  when  Raphael  died  ;  the  picture  was  placed 
beside  his  bier  as  he  lay  in  the  solemn  state  of  death, 
himself  transfigured,  and  wotting  more  of  heaven  than 
earth.  Hogarth — a  widely  different  genius  from  Raphael 
— painted  his  last  picture  apparently  as  though  he  knew 
it  to  be  his  last.  It  was  the  end  of  all  things.  The 
sand  had  run  out ;  the  dial  was  broken  ;  time  was  to  be 
no  longer,  and  Finis  was  the  end  of  all.  Imaginative 
or  sentimental  people  make  much  of  last  works,  as  they 
do  of  last  words.  The  love  of  the  sensational  leads  us 
to  attach  importance  to  these  things.  That  an  actor 
should  utter  the  sentiment,  “  There  is  another  and  a 
better  world,”  and  fall  dead  upon  the  stage,  is  made  the 
most  of ;  that  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  should  say,  “  'Fo 
die  is  gain,”  and  abruptly  close  his  sermon  in  Death’s 
embrace,  is  a  thing,  it  would  appear,  never  to  be  told  too 
often  ;  that  Wolfe  overnight  should  sing  about  it  being 
a  soldier’s  business  to  die,  and  get  shot  dead  to-morrow, 
that  all  this  sort  of  thing  gratifies  the  taste  of  a  large 
public  there  is  no  doubt,  but  there  is  not  much  in 
Maclise’s  last  picture  to  encourage  it.  There  has  been 
an  ancient  Irish  fiiction  fight,  Desmond  v.  Ormond,  and 
in  the  scrimmage  Desmond  has  the  worst  of  it.  Bad 
scan  to  the  Butlers — that  is,  Ormond’s  boys;  they  have 
done  for  the  brave  Desmond,  and,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  they  have  made  a  rude  litter,  and  are  carrying 
him  off  the  field.  There  is  a  weeping  woman  beside 
him,  and  a  child,  all  unconscious  of  the  sad  catastrophe, 
plucking  at  wild  flowers  as  he  goes  ;  there  are  stern 
warriors,  there  are  those  redoubtable  Kairns  who  were 
the  dread  of  civilised  soldiery;  and  an  armed  man  cries 
out,  “  Where  now  is  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond  ?” 
Thewounded  man  raises  himself  at  the  insolent  challenge, 
and  w'ith  all  the  humour,  not  unmixed  with  bitterness, 
of  a  true  son  of  Erin,  lifts  his  wounded  arm  in  the  air, 
and  answers,  “  In  his  proper  place,  on  the  necks  of  the 
Butlers.”  Maclise  has  often  painted  a  better  picture, 
but,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  his  last,  criticism  would 
be  invidious.  A  crowd  gathers  round  it — a  bustle  of 
silk,  and  broadcloth,  and  adjectives  are  freely  employed 
in  estimation  of  the  picture.  I  have  heard  Maclise 
knocked  about  a  good  deal,  I  have  heard  it  questioned 
whether  he  was  extremely  accurate  in  his  study  of  the 
human  form,  whether  his  flesh  was  not  chalky,  h's 
lights  scattered,  and  his  colouring  incongruous,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  over-crowded  canvas  ;  but  this  last  picture 
calls  forth  praise  alone.  I  think  there  is  a  bit  of  Latin 
which  teaches  us  to  say  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead ; 
well,  the  lesson  is  admirably  illustrated  by  critics  and 
connoisseurs  at  the  Academy.  It  makes  one  feel  how 
much  of  kindliness  thereis  in  human  nature  when  theobject 
of  its  veneration  is  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  blame. 


Very  near  to  Maclise’s  last  is  the  “  Fata  Morgana” 
of  G.  F.  Watts.  It  is  an  unattractive  nude  female  Hgure, 
with  a  sort  ol  crouching  Caliban  on  the  one  h-.al,  and 
somebody  else  in  a  state  of  utter  surprise  on  tl.e  other. 
The  Fata  Morgana  is  large-limbed,  with  a  plentiful  dis¬ 
play  of  flesh  and  muscle,  the  upper  portion  of  the  person 
being  entirely  subordinated  to  the  lower.  Mr.  Rlillais 
in  close  proximity  contributes  a  knight  errant  who  has 
discovered  a  naked  damsel  in  distress.  Somebody  appears 
to  have  run  away  with  all  her  petticoats  and  tied  her  up 
to  a  tree.  The  figure  is  fleshy,  but  a  good  deal  more 
pink  than  true,  though  in  all  other  points  Mr.  Millais  is 
conscientious  in  his  cietails,  and  rather  painfully  impresses 
the  spectator  with  the  idea  that  the  man  in  armour  who 
is  bursting  her  bonds  will  find  himself  in  a  particularly 
perplexing  predicament  when  he  has  done  it — he  with 
no  shield  except  his  chivalry,  she  with  no  veil  except 
her  modesty.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  subject  was 
not  very  happily  chosen,  and  that  48,  334,  989,  and 
928  especially  were  a  good  deal  pleasanter  to  look  at. 
928  is  a  widow  in  her  weeds  dropping  her  mite  into  a 
charity  box.  The  expression  of  the  face,  the  careful 
management  of  the  dismal  drapery,  are  altogether  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered.  The  picture  is  perfectly  natural, 
according  to  the  nature  into  which  we  are  naturalised, 
and  which  does  not  altogether  compass  the  rescuing  of 
young  ladies  served  worse  than  the  pedlar  served  the 
old  woman,  with  the  supplementary  extravagance  of 
being  tied  to  a  stump. 

Rlr.  Ward,  who  has  so  long  ventilated  his  genius  in 
depicting  terrifying  scenes  from  the  first  I'rench  revo¬ 
lution,  gives  us  a  picture  from  English  history,  in  which 
a  very  indignant  Judge  JertVeys  rails  at  a  meek  and 
patient  Baxter.  The  picture  contains  some  good  portraits, 
and  there  is  a  key  to  them  on  the  frame-board.  The 
work  is  undoubtedly  clever,  but  it  lacks  life  ;  there  is  a 
staginess  about  it  which  suggests  the  Adelphi  Theatre ; 
the  judge  is  too  energetic,  and  the  prisoner  too  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest.  It  is  somewhere 
written,  black’s  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white. 
If  the  worthy  judge  could  hurl  fierce  invectives,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter  was  not  at  a  loss  for  a  retort. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  cabinet  picture  of  Faed’s, 
christened  “  When  the  day  is  done.”  Little  one  kneels 
at  grandam’s  knee  to  say  its  evening  prayer,  and 
roguish  little  one,  perhaps  impatient  for  the  “  Amen,” 
is  ready  to  be  rid  of  his  drapery,  and  holds  up  his  linen 
with  a  longing  desire  to  be  out  of  it,  into  nightgown, 
and  into  bed.  And  father  dozes  over  his  book,  and 
mother  looks  into  a  cradle  and  is  full  of  joy. 

I'rith  gives  us  that  somewhat  over-illustrated  subject 
in  which  Sterne  feels  the  pulse  of  a  pretty  woman,  is 
grievously  scandalised  by  the  easy  and  comfortable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  taken  by  her  husband — so  astounded, 
indeed,  that  the  third  commandment  goes  smash  at  a 
mere  possibility  of  a  fractuie  of  the  seventh.  It  is  not  a 
particularly  clever  picture,  but  it  is  thoroughly  I'rith. 
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No.  564  shows  US  IMr.  Frith’s  view  of  Mrs.  Rousby  as 
Princess  Elizabeth  in  'Tivixf  Axe  and  Cronvn.  ()1  this 
picture  I  think  it  best  to  say  nothing  more  than  ^his — is 
it  Mrs.  Rousby  or  is  it  Queen  Elizabeth  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire  ?  There  is  something  about  it  which 
recalls  the  famous  penny  plain,  twopence  coloured,  which 
formerly  elevated  the  artistic  taste  of  childhood  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  gamboge,  crimson  lake,  and  Prussian  blue. 

The  late  '1'.  Creswick’s  picture  of  “  Afternoon  ”  is  a 
beautiful  bit ;  and  the  immortal  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  ” 
finds  an  admirable  illustrator  in  W.  J.  Mackley.  C.  M. 
Hemy  gives  us  a  very  striking  picture,  entitled  “  At  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.”  There  is  a  pretty  little  dog  picture 
by  Cooper,  in  which  a  charming  pet  of  the  canine 
species  keeps  watch  over  a  pair  of  slippers  ;  woe  to  her 
who  shall  try  to  stand  in  those  shoes  unauthorised  while 
the  four-footed  sentry  is  on  active  service. 

Redgrave  gives  us  a  splendid  picture — “  The  last 
glade  of  the  old  forest.” 

“  Molltrlions  plot 

Of  bo’clion  grwii  iiml  shadows  nunilx'rlcss.” 

And  hard  by  is  one  of  those  pretty  natural  bits  which 
are  the  delight  of  young  mothers  and  old  ones  too.  It 
is  called  “  The  first  dip,”  and  shows  a  good-looking 
sister  carrying  baby-brother  right  into  the  sea.  I'he 
expression  on  both  faces  is  capital ;  but  the  child  docs 
not  sit  very  easily  in  his  nurse’s  arms’  and  there  is  a 
flatness  about  the  boy’s  figure  which  docs  not  usually 
appertain  to  hlr.  Hicks’s  colouring. 

“  Marina  at  the  grave  of  her  nurse,  Eychorida,”  is  a 
very  clever  composition  by  O’Neil,  an  artist  w'ho  has 
done  well  but  who  will  do  still  better.  The  colouring 
is  quaint  and  original. 

*■  1  will  ml)  Tt'lhis  of  hor  wpp.Is 
To  strow  thy  trrci-u  with  tlowi'iv ;  tlie  yi  llows,  hlucs, 

The  piirplo  vinlots  in;ivi;rolds, 

Sholi  as  a  parjs  t  haiic  uixai  thy  grave 
While  snimaer  days  do  last.” 

The  yellows  and  blues,  purples  and  violets  of  IVIr. 
O’Neil  are  admirably  managed  ;  there  is  richness  with¬ 
out  distraction,  fulness  without  prodigality. 

A  very  characteristic  bit  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Weekes  : 
a  group  of  thorough  Irishmen  discussing  the  land  ques¬ 


tion.  The  long-tailed  coats,  the  battered  hats,  the  du- 
deens,  the  indispensable  tatters  —  all  are  wonderfully 
well  rendered  ;  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the 
cunning,  witty,  unabashed,  and  half  angry  cast  of  the 
countenances.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  true  picture  of 
Irish  peas.ant  life. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  portraits,  the  majority  of 
them  excellent  of  their  kind.  Foremost  amongst  them 
Sir  Francis  Grant’s  picture  of  Anstruther  Tompson,  Esq., 
of  the  Pytehley  Hunt — a  fine  horse,  a  scarlet  coat,  and 
a  lot  of  dogs  are  generally  attractive,  and  rendered  so 
naturally  as  they  are  by  the  trained  hand  of  Grant,  one 
almost  expects  to  hear  the  “  Yoicks — for’ard  ”  and  the 
cry  of  the  pack. 

Ladies  have  contributed  pretty  largely  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  work  that  strikes  me  as  being  very 
remarkable.  The  best  is  in  my  judgment  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ward’s  picture  of  the  first  interview  of  the  divorced 
Empress  Josephine  with  the  little  King  of  Rome.  The 
figures  are  well  grouped,  the  profound  emotion  of  the 
ex-Empress  cleverly  depicted ;  the  little  king  is  the 
principal  figure,  while  in  the  dusk  of  the  background  is 
the  well-known  figure  of  the  Emperor  watching  the 
interview  with  a  sort  of  dogged  interest — a  checking  and 
keeping  down  of  all  that  is  sentimental  in  his  keen  desire 
to  notice  the  result. 

Miss  C.  Adams  exhibits  in  the  Sculpture  Gallery  a 
likeness  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  Miss  Grant  sends 
Lady  Constance  Grey ;  Miss  Nottidge,  a  very  clever 
study  of  a  head  in  relief;  Mrs.  Thornycroft,  a  fine 
marble  statue  of  the  son  of  George  Baird,  Esq.,  of 
Stichill ;  Miss  Foley,  a  good  bust  of  S.  C.  Hall ;  and 
hliss  Fellows,  a  capital  likeness  of  Elihu  Burritt. 

On  the  whole,  the  Exhibition  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  usual.  There  are  some  clever  things  by 
unknown  folks  hung  over  doors  and  hidden  in  corners 
great  space  is  occupied  by  the  “  chosen  few,”  whose 
pictures  must  go  in  and  hang  on  the  line;  the  old  Livou- 
rites,  Landseer  and  Co.,  do  justice  to  themselves  and  bring 
honour  to  the  Academy  ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  burst 
into  enthusiastic  panegyric  over  w’hat  at  the  best  is  but 
a  collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures  of  average  merit. 
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Paris,  May. 

MONTH  cf  May  long  to  be  remembered  !  AVbat 
with  plots  and  counterplots,  bombshells,  and  the 
plebiscite,  Paris  has  been  rather  hot  ground  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  Not  that  it  had  anything  very  different 
f  rom  its  usual  look — no,  except  that  the  militaire  element 
was  somewhat  predominating  in  the  city,  there  were  no 
alarming  symptoms.  The  fact  is,  fever  and  excitement- 
making  is  the  Parisian’s  own  element — he  is  never  so 
bright  and  gay  as  when  he  lives  in  the  tumult  of  passionne 
debates  and  political  agitation.  He  is  happy  in  it,  it 
suits  him,  and  he  takes  it  withal  most  coolly,  following 
his  pleasures  and  distractions  all  the  while.  Thus,  on 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  April,  when  it  was  announced 
that  a  sinister  plot  against  the  Emperor’s  life  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  emotion  it  caused  did  not  prevent  the  last 
representation  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson  at  the  opera,  her  soiree 
(I adieux,  to  go  off  most  brilliantly,  nor  yet  the  Dca  of 
M.  Jules  Cohen  to  be  enthusiastically  applauded  ;  the 
public  ilelite  who  listened  with  sympathetic  interest  to 
the  partition  seemed  determined  to  say,  A  demam  Ics 
affaires. 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  powerlessness 
of  the  irreconcilable  party  than  the  many  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  at  an  entente  that  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 
vote  and  the  night  following.  Now  the  most  rimid 
may  take  comfort  and  be  very  sure  that  no  revolution  is 
pending.  The  shouts  of  the  braillards  and  the  out¬ 
spoken  recriminations  of  ail  the  discontented,  act  as 
safety-valves  through  which  the  Opposition  spends  its 
fury,  but  now  no  longer  repressed  with  too  tight  a  rein, 
it  will  not  break  open  again  into  voies  de  fait.  The  ple¬ 
biscite  being  well  over,  we  may  hope  to  see  peaceful 
days  under  the  reign  of  our  propitiously-named  minister. 

Besides  politics,  we  have  had  many  excitements  this 
month.  Theatres  have  given  us  a  number  of  new  plays, 
which  we  have  eagerly  devoured.  The  French  Academy 
has  offered  us  interesting  elections  and  receptions  she 
has  admitted  side  by  side  the  prince  of  literary  critics 
and  the  first  among  our  parliamentary  orators  :  janin 
and  OHivier  have  received  the  green  palm-leaf — and  who 
can  say  what  fresh  contrasts  may  be  in  store  for  us  yet  ? 
Exhibitions  of  pictures  and  statues,  sales  of  artistic  ob¬ 
jects  and  articles  of  virtu,  and  brilliant  races,  arc  vying  in 
interest  one  with  another,  and  all  tempting  us  to  pleasure. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  Rdais  de 
flndustrie  conmins  a  larger  number  of  pictures  than 
usual  this  year,  but  only  a  few  remarkable  productions. 
In  the  salon  car  re  there  is  a  masterly  painting  of  Robert 
I'lcury,  the  Roman  Consul  Mummius  entering  the 
city  of  Corinth  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
ViC  victis  !  the  unfortunate  Corinthians  appear  in  all  the 
tumult  of  anguish  and  despair  ;  there  is  a  beautiful  group 
of  women  weeping  by  the  altar  of  one  of  their  idol  gods. 
One  of  them,  a  young  mother,  holding  an  unconscious 
infant  on  her  knee,  has  a  most  agonised  expression  of 
countenance.  1  he  tout-ensemble  of  this  large  picture  is 
very  striking,  and  the  details  well  studied.  Courbet 
obtains  great  success  this  year  with  pictures  of  a  style  he 


had  not  yet  attempted — sea  views — both  his  “  Falaise 
d’Etretat  apres  forage,”  and  his  “  Mer  orageuse,”  but 
the  former  especially,  arc  remarkably  well  painted  and 
strikingly  true  to  nature.  Yan  cf  Argent  has  two  pic¬ 
tures  painted  in  his  usual  grisaille  tints,  but  the  drawing 
is  good  and  there  is  much  sentiment  in  both  pictures, 
which  represent  severally  ITork  and  Intemperance,  the 
workman  and  his  family  in  happy  ease  or  in  wretched¬ 
ness,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Among  the  best  pictures  we  must  place  Cabanefs 
“  Death  of  Francesca  di  Rimini  and  Paolo  Malatesta.” 
The  subject  is  rather  a  hackneyed  one,  but  it  is  treated 
in  a  new  way.  The  lovers  are  dead,  but  they  arc  so 
placed  as  not  to  appear  dead  at  the  first  glance  ;  their 
hands  clasped,  their  heads  almost  touching,  they  seem 
absorbed  in  happy  love  ;  there  is  no  horror — but  when 
you  look  close  you  see  the  blood-drops  dribbling  from 
under  the  white  hand  of  Paolo,  placed  on  his  heart,  and 
a  ghastly  wound  also  appears  on  the  bosom  of  the  fair 
Francesca.  Her  drooping  face  is  very  beautiful. 

Bonguereau  has  two  good  pictures — “  Baigneuse”  and 
“  Le  voeu  a  Ste.  Anne” — and  Chaplin  also  two  well  worth 
seeing — a  child  sleeping  on  its  mother’s  knee,  and  a 
pretty  little  soubrette  bringing  in  a  tray  witli  wine  and 
other  refreshments.  A  most  ctxjuettish  little  maiden 
indeed.  Dore  has  given  us  a  Spanish  scene,  “  L’Au- 
mone,”  and  a  landscape.  In  landscapes,  indeed,  there 
are  many  good  things — all  styles  arc  represented,  from 
Corot’s  rough,  unfinished  sketches  to  Fran^ais’  ncatl)- 
painted,  carefully-studied  paysages.  But  we  have  no 
intention  of  making  a  full  review  of  the  exhibition  ;  this 
would  carry  us  too  far. 

One  more  picture  we  mention,  and  we  have  done.  It 
is  entitled,  “  Troupcau  de  chevres  cn  detresse.”  The 
unfortunate  brutes,  overtaken  by  the  storm,  cling  together 
in  anguish.  One  cannot  look  at  this  picture  without  emo¬ 
tion  :  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the  affrighted  goats 
are  most  strikingly  rendered.  This  picture  is  the  work 
of  a  German  painter,  Schenck,  now  forming  one  of  tlie 
well  known  Ecole  d’Econen,  the  masters  ot  which  arc 
Frere  and  Duverger. 

The  voyage  to  Eg}pt  has  brought  us  many  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  East.  There  are  views  of  the  P\  ramids, 
of  Suez,  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Egyptian 
scenery  in  general,  more  than  we  can  count ;  of  portraits 
there  are  fewer  than  usual ;  that  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
is  very  good.  He  is  represented  in  his  uniform,  and  on 
horseback.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  portrait  of  Pere 
Hyacinthe,  by  Mrs.  Flenrietta  Brown. 

The  courses  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  have  not  come 
off  so  brilliantly  this  month  of  May  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  their  first  commencement  in  April,  which 
was  full  of  interest.  A  proof  that  many  of  our  ari-.to- 
cracy  still  hold  to  the  I.egitimist  opinions,  and  are  true 
to  the  Bourbons,  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of 
ladies  who  appeared  in  mourning  upon  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  de  I’erri,  the  mother  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord,  whom  the  Legitimists  call  Henri  W.  'Fhe  most 
elegant  toilets  this  month  have  been  white  and  black. 


268. — Garden  Toilets. 


In  spite  of  plots  and  t-nmites,  Paris  is  as  busy  as  ever 
with  its  pleasures  and  its  fashions.  "We  take  the  crisis  most 
coolly,  and  soon  it  will  come  as  natural  to  us  to  go  and 
see  the  new  patterns  in  bombshells  as  to  go  and  admire 


the  new  patterns  in  bonnets.  The  races  in  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne  have  called  forth  a  grand  display  of  new  spring 
and  summer  toilets,  though  the  death  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berry  caused  many  of  la  jleur  des  pois  of  our  aristocracy 
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to  be  in  mourning ;  but  such  complimentary  mourning  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce,  headed  with  a 
in  no  way  excludes  elegance.  double  fringed  ruche.  At  the  back  there  is  a  court 

Our  artist  coutiiri'eres  have  indeed  composed  perfect  train  of  black  poult  de  sole,  long  and  ample,  without 


chA-doeuvres  of  taste  and  grace  in  this  particular  style 
or  light  mourning  dresses. 

One  called  the  costume  souvenir  is  of  black  poult  de 
sole  and  crape  de  chine.  A  first  skirt  of  poult  de  sole 


any  trimming ;  and  above  this,  again,  another  skirt  of 
black  crape,  edged  with  black  crimped  fringe,  grace¬ 
fully  looped  up  with  bows  of  the  same  material,  the 
ends  of  which  are  also  fringed.  The  bodice  is  of  poult 
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dc  sole  ;  it  opens  in  front  en  chale,  showing  a  chemisette 
of  Bruges  lace.  A  fichu  of  crepe  de  chine  is  crossed 
over  it  in  folds,  and  tied  in  a  large  bow  behind  at  the 
waist.  This  fichu  is  also  edged  all  round  with  Crimped 
fringe.  The  bonnet  is  of  Chantilly  lace,  trimmed  with  a 
black  ostrich  feather  and  a  cluster  of  white  roses  with¬ 
out  foliage,  and  half  veiled  over  with  black  lace.  Or  a 
bonnet  of  black  lace  trimmed  with  purple  heartsease 
also  looks  well  and  in  keeping  with  the  costume  souvenir. 

Another  exquisitely  elegant  half-mourning  toilet  con¬ 
sists  of  a  dress  of  black  silk  grenadine  over  black  poult 
de  sole  ;  the  skirt  is  deeply  trimmed  with  flounces  and 
fringe.  The  scarf  mantle,  also  of  silk  grenadine  and 
tied  at  the  back,  is  richly  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace ; 
the  bonnet  is  of  white  and  black  lace,  and  ornamented 
with  black  feathers  and  bunches  of  white  lilac  drooping 
over  the  hair  at  the  back.  Sunshade  of  white  poult  dc 
sole,  covered  with  Chantilly  lace. 

This  combination  of  white  lace  with  black  materials 
may  appear  a  little  strange  at  first,  but  it  is  truly  elegant 
and  very  fashionable  this  year. 

The  youthful  Marquise  de  Canisy,  who  certainly  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  types  of  Parisian  elegance, 
wore  at  the  last  races  a  costume  of  black  faille,  deeply 
trimmed  with  jxrint  d’Alen9on,  which  created  quite  a 
sensation.  On  another  occasion  we  noticed  her  wearing 
a  very  tasteful  though  simpler  costume  of  light-grey 
crepe  de  chine,  ornamented  with  bands  of  iron-grey 
vel\  et.  This  dress  was  made  like  a  riding-habit,  though 
not  so  long,  and  looped  up  on  the  left  side  with  a  cord 
of  black  silk  ;  the  bodice  was  made  like  a  hunting- 
jacket,  with  velvet  facings  and  cut-out  basques.  The 
mantle  was  a  cloud-like  scarf  of  grey  crepe  de  chine. 
I'he  hat  was  trimmed  with  a  long  grey  ostrich  feather. 
This  was  a  most  appropriate  costume  for  the  race¬ 
course. 

One  more  toilet  of  the  elegant  marquise  we  cannot 
re,  i^t  the  temptation  to  describe.  It  is  an  evening  dress, 
worn  at  a  conceit  at  the  Tuileries.  This  lovely  dress 
was  ol  opal  white  crepe  de  chine  over  white  satin, 
which  lent  additional  lustre  to  it ;  the  folds  of  the 
double  skirt  and  the  draperies  of  the  corsage  were 
looped  with  white  roses  ;  an  .‘Mgerian  scarf  was  tied 
o\  er  the  dress,  and  veiled  the  arms  and  bosom.  Most 
becoming  are  such  scarfs  over  low  dresses.  The 
m  aquis  wore,  as  usual,  her  hair  in  thick  plaits,  and 
the  ornament  of  her  coiffure  was  a  wreath  of  large 
poppies  of  various  shades  of  colour,  divided  by  sprays 
of  lilies  of  the  valley 

But  to  return  to  the  costumes  de  courses.  We  noticed 
that  of  the  Comtesse  de  Bignau  :  dress  with  two  skirts, 
of  two  cam.ueu  shades  of  blue,  and  trimmed  with  old 
Ihiglish  poiiu  lace  the  scarf  of  sky-blue  silk  was  also 
trimmed  with  lace  ;  the  bonnet  consisted  of  a  bow  in 
wide  blue  ribbon  to  match  the  dress,  and  a  spray  of  tea 
roses  ]HU  on  as  an  aigrette ;  point  lace  lappets  were 
looselv  tied  in  front. 

The  ^hcomtesse  de  Bernis  wore  a  dress  of  silver- 
grey  crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  dark  green  silk 
double  skirt,  jacket,  and  sash,  and  scarf  mantle  to 
correspond  ■,  white  straw  hat  trimmed  with  green 
ribbon,  and  white  feathers  tinged  with  green. 


Again,  we  remarked  a  dress  of  light  buff-coloured 
twilled  foulard,  trimmed  with  small  flutings  divided  by 
strips  of  narrow  brown  velvet ;  tight-fitting  paletot, 
also  trimmed  and  fringed  with  brown  ;  Tyrolese  hat  of 
brown  straw,  trimmed  with  brown  velvet  and  pheasant’s 
feathers,  put  on  upwards  cn  aigrette. 

And  a  silk  dress  of  can  du  Nil  green  flounced  and 
trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace,  with  a  demi-tight  fitting 
iacket,  edged  with  ruches  of  silk  and  lace. 

One  of  the  prettiest  new  trimmings  is  that  which 
consists  of  a  strip  of  silk,  partly  unravelled  so  as  to  form 
a  fringe.  These  strips,  put  on  double  and  gathered,  are 
very  effective ;  they  resemble  the  borders  of  curled 
feathers  worn  last  winter. 

We  can  do  little  but  choose  a  few  of  the  prettiest 
new  models  for  description  to  give  our  fair  readers  any 
clear  notions  of  the  prevailing  fashions,  for  in  these 
days  every  one  docs  as  seems  best  to  himself,  or  rather 
herself — there  is  no  fixed  rule.  Every  variety  of  dress, 
short  or  long,  plain  or  flounced,  of  mantle,  loose  or 
tight  fitting,  of  trimming  contrasting  or  camaieu,  and  of 
bonnet,  small  or  large,  is  equally  fashionable  so  long  as 
it  is  elegant,  and  above  all  bien  ports — that  is  the  grand 
point ;  a  grande  dame  will  look  well  with  anything,  and 
will  have  as  much  grace  and  dignity  in  her  bearing  with 
a  ^.kirt  tucked  up  a  la  paysanne  as  with  a  sweeping 
court  train. 

'Ehe  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  while  most  toilets 
imitate  the  Louis  XV.  style,  with  looped-up  skirts, 
aprons,  and  tunics,  draped  with  large  bows,  the  head¬ 
dresses  partake  rather  of  the  modes  of  the  First  Empire, 
though  on  a  reduced  and  modified  scale,  happily,  so  far. 

Thus  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  present  fashions, 
but  they  are  altogether  so  fanciful  that  they  may  be 
forgiven  for  not  adhering  to  any  general  rules. 

And  yet  there  are  a  few  rules  to  be  observed  ;  that 
of  the  tournurc  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  must 
be  full  and  boujfantc,  but  this  should  be  managed  with 
the  jupon,  over  which  the  dress  has  then  only  to  fall  in 
full  pleats  or  gathers.  The  best  tournure  is  that  of 
white  horsehair,  arranged  in  a  number  of  puffs,  and 
finished  off  with  a  flounce.  This  tournure  should  be 
worn  over  a  scant  jupon,  having  only  a  few  steel  or 
whalebone  circles  round  the  bottom.  To  wear  with 
train-shaped  dresses  a  flounce  should  be  adapted  to  the 
jupon,  cut  on  the  cross,  gored  and  lengthened  at  the 
back  so  as  to  support  the  train.  This  flounce  can  be 
buttoned  on  so  as  to  be  taken  off  at  pleasure,  for  with 
the  walking  costume  of  course  the  short  jupon  is  more 
convenient.  Two  skirts,  a  plain  one  and  a  flounced 
one,  are  required  to  wear  over  the  jupon.  Under 
dresses  of  light  material,  the  second  skirt  should  be 
of  starched  muslin,  with  a  deep  flounce.  Of  course, 
if  an  under-skirt  form  part  of  the  costume  it  is 
sufficient  to  wear  one  plain  skirt  under  it. 

For  demi-toilette  we  have  seen  very  nice  skirts  of  a 
somewhat  stifl'light  woollen  material,  striped  grey  and 
white,  which  would  look  well  with  almost  any  dress. 
They  are  made  with  a  gathered  flounce,  put  on  with  a 
double  fluted  heading.  The  same  model  we  have  also 
seen  in  percale,  striped  black  or  lilac  blue,  or  red  and 
white,  also  very  nice  for  summer  wear. 
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We  also  very  much  admire  the  new  skirts  of  white 
alpaca,  trimmed  with  flutings  edged  with  black,  or  with 
any  colour  to  match  with  the  dress.  But  the  complete 
costume  is  now  so  almost  exclusively  fashionable  that 
there  is  not  so  much  variety  in  under-skirts  as  there 
used  to  be. 

Flounces  are  not  now  considered  in  themselves 
sufficient  trimming  they  must  be  completed  by  fluted 
headings,  crossway  bands,  bows  and  loops  of  ribbon. 
Never  were  trimmings  more  elaborate  than  they  are  now. 

In  mantles  the  last  novelty  is  the  Louis  XV.  par- 
dessus,  of  grenadine  or  crepe  de  chine,  with  revers 
crossed  over  the  bodice  and  falling  in  front  upon  the 
skirt  in  two  long  wings,  while  at  the  back  it  is  gathered 
into  puffs  and  draperies.  This  pardessus  is  trimmed 
with  black  and  with  white  lace.  It  can  be  worn  over 
any  dress,  high  or  low  ;  it  has  the  grande  dame  style 
about  it,  and  will  ever  remain  in  the  highest  sphere  of 
elegance. 

In  costumes  there  is  the  Camargo,  very  charming  in 
deep  blue  poult  de  sole,  with  first  skirt  just  touching 
the  ground,  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  cut  on  the 
cross,  and  with  an  apron  of  small  pinked-out  flounces. 
Over  this  first  skirt  falls  a  tunic,  cut  out  into  points, 
ornamented  with  flounces  of  unbleached  Valenciennes 
lace.  'I'he  bodice  of  the  tunic  is  a  jacket,  with  simulated 
waistcoat  of  unbleached  Valenciennes  lace.  Bows  of  blue 
ribbon  complete  the  trimming. 

And  the  Pompadour  costume  of  unbleached  twilled 
foulard,  composed  of  two  skirts  and  a  jacket  elegantly 
embroidered  with  garlands  of  flowers  in  all  their  natural 
tints.  'I'hese  flowers  vary  according  to  taste  ;  they  are 
roses,  or  violets,  or  convolvulus,  or  field-flowers  mixed 
with  the  unripe  wheatears  all  look  fresh  and  pretty. 

For  the  country,  dresses  of  unbleached  linen  are  in 
great  fltvour.  They  are  now  trimmed  with  borders  in 
point  lace  work.  We  know  that  our  readers  are  many 
of  them  much  interested  in  this  style  of  work,  t)l  which 
we  give  them  so  many  new  and  effective  patterns,  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  hear  they  can  make  use  of  these 
patterns  for  trimming  the  pretty  dresses  of  unbleached 
toile  (C Irlande  which  arc  now  so  fashionable.  I'he  point 
lace  borders,  worked  with  braid  outlines  filled  up  with 
lace  stitches,  are  put  on  plain  above  the  hem  of  the  skirt ; 
patterns  arc  sometimes  made  to  come  up  over  each  width, 
or  else  to  cover  the  front  of  the  dress  only  in  tahller. 
Again,  on  some  of  the  dresses  the  point  lace  border 
simulates  a  tunic,  or  a  double  skirt  and  a  plastron  or 
braces  upon  the  bodice.  In  our  wholesale  warehouses 
they  sell  trimmings  of  what  they  call  dentelle  Anglaise ; 
this  is,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  point  lace  work.  It  is 
done  by  machine,  not  by  hand,  and  is  not,  of  course, 
nearly  so  pretty  as  the  delicate  work  of  lace  stitches 
which  English  ladies  arc  becoming  so  clever  in  producing. 
We  say  English  ladies,  for  I'rcnch  ones,  or  at  least 
Parisians,  though  they  admire  the  work,  do  not  seem  to 
po's-ess  sufficient  patience  or  industry  to  apply  themselves 
to  !*■,  so  they  procure  it  ready  made,  cn',  as  it  is  very 
('xpensive,  are  content  with  an  imitation  which  falls  far 
short  of  the  original  pattern'. 

The  complete  bonnet — that  is,  the  bonnet  with  border, 
crown,  and  curtain — is  now  very  generally  worn  in 


Paris,  though  there  is  so  much  variety  in  the  fashions 
that  other  models  are  also  a  la  mode.  But  even  this 
complete  bonnet  is  far  from  large ;  it  is  placed  very  much 
forward  and  above  the  chignon,  thus  leaving  all  the  back 
of  the  head  uncovered,  save  by  lace  lappets  or  ribbons. 

We  saw  new  bonnets  by  the  dozen  yesterday  at  Madame 
Ilerst’s,  in  the  Rue  Drouot,  and  will  describe  a  few  for 
the  edification  of  our  fair  readers. 

One  model  has  a  border  of  fine  rice  straw,  and  a 
crown  formed  of  a  large  puff  of  lilac  silk  gauze  ;  scarf 
lappets  are  trimmed  with  white  lace ;  a  gauze  fluting  is 
placed  between  border  and  crown,  a  bow  and  an  aigrette 
of  white  and  greenish  lilac  at  the  side. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  is  of  Brussels  straw, 
trimmed  with  straw-coloured  crepe  de  chine  and  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  various  flowers. 

A  fancy  straw  bonnet  has  a  border  turned  up  in  front 
like  a  diadem  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  rosebuds. 
The  upper  part,  or  crown,  is  ornamented  with  black 
velvet  and  black  lace  ;  one  rose  is  placed  .at  the  back,  and 
one  long  spray  of  the  chestnut  blossom  droops  over  the 
hair. 

A  bonnet  of  brown  English  straw  has  a  small  flat 
border,  roVmd,and  somewhat  raised  crown,  and  turned- 
up  curtain  ;  it  is  trimmed  with  bows  of  brown  grosgrain 
ribbon  and  bunches  of  white  field  daisies. 

The  same  model  is  also  made  of  Tuscan  straw  and 
trimmed  with  red  and  white  roses.  Ruche  of  black  lace 
above  the  curtain  and  black  lace  lappets. 

A  First  Empire  bonnet  of  lavender-coloured  tulle 
forms  a  large  bouillon, in  front  of  which  there  is  a  double 
ruche  of  blonde  of  the  same  colour.  The  trimming  is 
a  bouquet  of  greenish  white  narcissus, mixed  with  young 
ivy-leaves,  and  a  trailing  spray  of  the  latter  at  the  back. 
The  lappets  are  of  tulle  edged  with  blonde. 

And,  to’  crown  all,  a  plebiscite  bonnet  of  Brussels 
straw,  trimmed  with  white  and  dark  purple  violets, 
straw-coloured  ribbon,  and  black  lace.  The  white  and 
dark  flowers  mixed  are  no  doubt  intended  to  represent 
the  yes  and  no  votes. 

In  hats,  too,  there  are  some  original  models.  One  is 
called  the  Ihmhe.  It  is  of  quite  a  round  bell-shape,  of 
black  English  straw,  trimmed  with  black  grosgrain  rib¬ 
bon,  and  with  flame-coloured  feathers  thrown  back  over 
the  crown. 

For  a  young  lady,  a  most  elegant  hat  is  of  rice  straw, 
mushroom  shaped,  trimmed  with  a  light  scarf  of  white 
silk  gauze.  A  small  bouquet  of  roses,  violets,  forget- 
me-nots,  and  clematis  is  pkaced  on  one  side.  The  ends 
of  the  scarl  are  fringed  with  white. 

A  Tyrolese  hat  of  brown  straw  is  trimmed  with  a 
scarf  of  black  lace,  a  palm-leaf  shaped  fc.athcr,  black 
aigrette,  and  a  bunch  of  yellow  roses. 

Crepe  de  chine  is  rather  too  warm  for  summer  bon¬ 
nets  ;  light  silk  gauze  is  now  much  preferred.  In  white 
or  very  pale  colwirs  it  looks  particularly  pretty. 

The  Tyrolese  hat,  as  it  appears  this  year,  is  certainly 
very  becoming,  with  its  moderately  high  crown  and 
turned-up  brim.  The  long  curled  feather  with  which  it  is 
generally  trimmed  is  not  put  on  exactly  over  the  crown 
this  year  as  it  was  last  summer-,  it  is  now  placed  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  an  aigrette  of  coloured  feathers  is  added 
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m  front.  The  brim  is  edged  with  lace,  and  long  ends  of  can  find  in  the  way  of  lingerie,  which  is  also  a  most 

grosgrain  or  velvet  ribbon  stream  at  the  back.  Another  important  part  of  the  female  toilet. 

model  is  oval  in  shape  ;  its  brim  is  lowered  in  front,  but  There  is  the  duchess  parurc,  open  in  the  shape  of  a 


270. — iivENisG  Toilets. 


it  is  turned  up  at  the  back.  This  style  of  hat  is  generally 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prettiest  bonnets  and  hats  of 
the  season,  and  now  we  turn  to  such  novelties  as  we 


heart,  trimmed  with  a  deep  double  fluting  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  with  a  border  of  rich  plumetis  and  point 
d’or  embroidery  coming  up  beyond  it.  The  sleeves  to 
match  are  made  to  wear  with  wide  open  dress-sleeves. 
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wards,  of  green  ribbon.  At  the  back  there  is  another 
bow  with  long  ends.  The  lappets,  of  Bruges  lace,  arc 
ornamented  with  three  small  bows  without  ends. 


A  Watteau  parure,  composed  of  a  plastron  or  sto¬ 
macher,  formed  of  strips  of  insertion  in  embroidery  and 
Valenciennes  lace,  for  dresses  open  in  a  square  shaoe 


•New  Summer  Hats  and  Bonnets. 


A  bonnet  paysanne,  with  a  coronet  of  loops  of  pink 
ribbon,  and  a  double  muslin  fluting  edged  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  strip  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  insertion,  lined  with  pink  ribbon.  The  double 


in  front,  and  pagoda  sleeves  to  correspond,  edged  with 
a  lace  fluting. 

A  Ixjuis  XIV.  coiffure  in  Bruges  lace,  raised  into  a 
high  diadem,  with  a  bow  formed  of  loops  placed  up- 
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With  the  drooping  chignons  of  curls,  and  the  cato- 
gans  of  smooth  braided  hair,  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
flowers  are  once  more  come  into  fashion  for  evening 
coiffures.  They  are  made  fuller  in  front,  so  as  to  rise 
into  a  diadem  above  the  forehead,  and  continued  into 
trailing  sprays  which  fall  and  mix  with  the  hair  at  the 
back.  Necklaces,  ceintures,  and  bracelets  of  flowers  to 
correspond  with  the  coiffure,  are  also  worn  with  ball 
dress.  The  bracelets  are  fastened  very  high  up  on  the 
arm,  as  it  is  now,  indeed,  also  the  fashion  to  wear  brace¬ 
lets  of  gold  and  jewels  u  I'antique. 


2  72. — Visiting  Toilets. 


Tfie  Paysanne  fichu  is  made  with  several  folds  looped 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  back  with  a  bow  or  flower, 
and  fastened  in  the  same  way  in  front  upon  the 
bosom. 

The  Regcnce  fichu  has  revers  fastened  on  one  side 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  is  crossed  in  front,  with 
lappets  passed  under  the  waistband. 

The  Roman  scarf,  of  wide  grosgrain  ribbon,  in  all 
Roman  colours,  and  the  Odalisque  scarf,  of  fringe  crepe 
de  chine,  are  also  among  the  mo.t  elegant  novelties  of 
the  season,  and  are  worn  with  evening  toilets  on  low 
dresses. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Country  Toilet  in  Toile  de  l’Inde. — The  first 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  graduated  gathered  flounces, 
w'ith  heading.  Tunic  skirt  looped  up  on  each  side  by  a 
scarf  of  creoe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  floss  silk  fringe 
and  a  band  of  the  same  material.  Henri  III.  cusaque,  open 
on  each  side,  and  forming  a  small  point  in  front ;  it  is 
trimmed  to  match  the  tunic  with  a  band  and  silk  fringe. 
Tyrolese  hat  of  white  straw  ;  the  brim  is  edged  with 
notched  straw  ;  ears  of  corn,  an  aigrette,  and  bows  of 
ribbon  with  ends  falling  on  the  chignon,  complete  the 
trimming. 
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Country  Toilet. — Dress  of  pearl-grey  mohair. 
The  first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce,  a 
narrow  pleating,  and  above  this  an  insertion  of  black 
lace  edged  on  either  side  with  white  lace.  Tunic  looped 
up  and  crossed  behind,  trimmed  with  a  wide  pleating, 
and  a  narrow  one  in  front,  with  lace  trimming  to  match 
the  under-skirt.  Casaque  bodice  in  the  form  of  a  waist¬ 
coat,  open  in  front ;  the  long  basque  of  this  casaque  is 
very  ample,  and  forms  points  in  front  and  behind, 
trimmed  like  the  skirt  with  pleating  and  lace.  Louis  XV. 
sleeves,  with  deep  pleated  flounce.  Grey  tulle  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  pleatings  of  black  and  white  lace  ;  a  grey 
feather  and  black  aigrette ;  a  scarf  of  tulle  fastens  the 
bonnet,  and  is  carelessly  tied  at  the  side. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  between  5  and  10 
Years  Old. — Skirt  of  green  foulard,  trimmed  with  a 
flounce,  a  bouillonnee,  and  fluted  heading.  Low  bodice 
without  sleeves,  and  tunic  of  green  and  white  striped 
foulard.  This  tunic  is  entirely  edged  with  a  green  silk 
marquise  ruche,  open  in  front,  and  simulates  revers  of 
green  silk  waistband  without  ends.  High  chemisette, 
edged  at  the  neck  and  bottom  of  long  sleeves  with  lace. 
Hat  of  white  English  straw,  trimmed  with  loops  of 
green  ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  POINT  LACE  PATTERN,  &C. 

PARASOL  COVER. 

Materials:  Leather;  lacet  braid;  Messrs.  Walter  Evans 
and  Co.'s  MecUenburg  thread  No.  1 8  a?}d  30. 

This  quickly-worked  parasol  cover  is  worked  in 
Venice  bars  and  point  de  Bruxelles.  An  English  wheel 
is  worked  in  the  centre  of  each  flower.  An  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made  on  the  pattern  by  working  the  whole 
of  the  design  in  one  stitch,  point  de  Venise  or  Brussels, 
and  the  ground  in  bars  as  shown  in  the  design,  which  is 
one-eighth  of  the  cover. 


This  beautiful  p.attern  was  designed  by  Mesdames 
Le  Boutillier,  who  supply  materials  and  design,  traced 
upon  leather  and  commenced,  for  ics.  6d. 

CORNER  BORDERS  FOR  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Materials :  Messrs.  Waller  Evans  and  Co's  embroidery 
cotton  No.  24. 

These  corner  borders  are  published  at  the  request  of 
subscribers  who  wish  for  a  design  suitable  for  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  trimmed  with  deep  Valenciennes  lace.  Both 
corners  are  worked  in  satin  stitch.  The  centre  of  the 
flowers  in  one  group  is  filled  by  lace  stitches  ;  the 
border  is  continued  in  both  designs  round  the  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

CRICKET  SLIPPER. 

Materials:  J  yard  of  canvas ;  12  sieins  of  black  ivool;  48 
skeins  of  scarlet ;  I  skein  of  yellow  purse  sill. 

This  slipper  will  be  a  nice  present  for  a  cricketer 
friend ;  and  as  that  glorious  old  English  game  is  a 
favourite  with  so  many  of  our  young  hopefuls,  we  think 
our  pattern  will  be  looked  upon  favourably  by  fond  aunts 
and  sisters — mammas  are  almost  too  busy  for  such  fancy 
work.  The  pattern,  however,  is  plain  and  easy,  repre¬ 
senting  the  cricketing  balls,  bats,  and  staves  in  yellow 
and  black  upon  a  crimson  ground.  The  black  and  red  are 
worked  in  Berlin  wool,  and  the  yellow  in  purse  silk  upon 
canvas  in  common  cross  stitch.  The  size  of  the  slipper 
will  depend  upon  that  of  the  canvas  employed.  'Ehe 
slipper  is  to  be  made  up  very  simply  with  a  binding  of 
black  worsted  braid,  and  lining  of  red  flannel. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
3s.  pd.  ;  postage,  2d.  ;  commencing  pattern,  is.  extra. 


IRISH  POPLINS 


The  word  poplin  is  derived  from  “Popeline,”  the 
French  pscudoym  for  tabbmet,  as  poplin  was  called. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1683, 
numbers  of  the  Huguenots,  sacrificing  their  love  of  home 
and  country  to  their  love  of  religion,  left  France  and 
settled  in  England  and  Ireland,  seeking  in  foreign 
climes  that  freedom  for  religious  worship  denied  them 
in  their  own.  Many  of  these  refugees  were  silk  weavers 
from  Lyons,  and  they  began  to  follow  their  old  indus¬ 
tries  in  their  new  home.  To  these  persecuted,  upright 
men,  do  we  owe  our  Spitalfields  silks  and  our  Irish 
poplins  ,  for  tabbinet  or  poplin  was  due,  like  many  use¬ 
ful  discoveries,  to  an  accident.  After  some  time  had 
elapsed,  as  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  silk  in¬ 
creased  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  there  not  being  at  that  time 
the  facilities  for  intercourse  between  countries  which  now 
happily  exists  ;  so  the  weavers,  rather  than  keep  their 
looms  idle,  had  recourse  to  shooting  the  silk  warps  with 


cotton  or  worsted  wefts.  This  was  done  at  first  solely 
to  economise  the  silk,  but  the  fabric  thus  produced  came 
into  great  repute  immediately,  and  was  called  tabbinet. 
Since  that  date  many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  manufacture.  About  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  substitution  of  the  Australian  mill-spun  wool  in 
place  of  English  hand-spun  wool ;  the  Australian  wool 
is  much  finer,  and  is  “  harder  ”  twisted  by  the  process 
of  mill  spinning,  and  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  not 
shrinking  with  wet  or  damp,  so  that  good  modern  Irish 
poplins  do  not  shrink  or  “  cockle  ”  with  exposure  to 
damp  or  wet. 

The  Irish  poplins  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler, 
of  Dublin  and  Regent-street,  are  wonderfully  soft  and 
uncrushable.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  poplins  of 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  possess  but  one  fault — 
they  cannot  be  worn  out.  The  combination  of  silk  and 
wool  is  admirable — producing  the  rich  effect  of  silk, 
with  the  admirable  “  fall  ”  of  woollen  materials. 
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introduction  of  this  truly  precious  liquid  into  England 
some  years  ago,  and  its  appreciation  by  English  ladies, 
shows  that  we  are  not  behind  the  Hite  of  Paris  in  the 


The  summer  season  naturally  lessens  the  usual  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  complexion,  and  on  some  delicate  skins  pro¬ 
duces  sunburn  or  freckles,  and  not  unfrequently  spots. 


273. — Visiting  ToiLETa. 

The  French  cure  for  all  such  discolorations  of  the  skin  care  of  the  clear,  delicate  complexions  which  almost  all 
is  the  celebrated  I.ait  Antephelique  of  Messrs.  Candes  English  ladies  possess.  The  Antephelic  Milk  is  per- 

and  Cie.,  Paris.  There  it  has  been  used  by  all  fashionable  fectly  harmless,  and  renders  the  skin  clear,  soft,  and 

ladies  for  very  many  years  with  perfect  success,  and  the  delicately  pure,  frees  it  from  all  impurities,  and  removes 


1 


274- — Children’s  Costumes. 


who  also  is  agent  for  the  noted  toilet  powder,  Veloutine, 
which  is  sold  in  neat  boxes  containing  powder  and  puff. 
The  powder  is  of  three  colours — pink,  white,  and  Rachel 
for  brunettes.  Veloutine  imparts  a  wonderful  soft  bloom 


ness  with  which  it  adheres  to  the  skin.  Many  cosmetics 
improve  the  complexion  for  a  time,  and  for  a  time  only, 
but  both  the  Antephelic  Milk  and  the  Veloutine  may  be 
relied  on  as  certain  toilet  aids  and  beautifiers. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  I  gang  like  a  ghayt,  and  I  care  na  to  spin.” — AiM  Rolhi  Gray. 

XT  is  very  painful  when  failing  health  renders  ordi-  appearance  demanded  by  our and  avoids  the 

narlly  pleasant  duties  irksome,  and  delightful  tasks  styles  which  obtain  in  New  York,  and  which  are, 

become  weari  ome  toil,  and  when  a  “  grasshopper  is  a  indeed,  far  more  American  than  Parisian,  although 

burden.”  Various  causes  combine  in  producing  this  un-  “  created  ”  in  Paris.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  note  the 

pleasant  state  of  mind  and  body — anxiety,  sickness,  over-  perfection  of  ladylike  grace  as  shown  in  these  chapeaux, 

work — .at  different  periods  of  our  lives, and  through  these  The  new  form  is  absolutely  dangerously  pretty  when 

periods  we  have  all  to  pass,  and  to  pass  in  as  cheerful  a  arranged  nmme  il faiit.  I  will  describe  a  few  of  these 

manner  as  possible,  without  being  a  burden  to  others  as  lovely  bonnets,  although  I  feel  it  is  presumptive  to  at- 

well  as  to  ourselves,  for  when  we  “care  na  to  spin”  tempt  a  close  description  of  what  is  almost  indescribable, 

(that  is  if  usually  busy  bees),  we  become  drones  in  a  few  A  white  crepe  de  chine  bonnet,  with  bavolet  formed 
weeks.  We  must  be,  as  our  Editor  often  remarks,  “  of  of  the  s.ime  beautiful  material;  a  soft  silken  fringe 

two  things  one  ” — either  ill  or  idle.  edges  the  bavolet,  which  fastens  in  front  by  a  loose  tie. 

Two  unpleasant  parts  of  illness  are  the  getting  ill  and  The  front  of  the  bonnet  is  en  diacleme,  and  is  very  high, 

the  getting  well ;  the  b/mg  ill,  and  petted,  and  cared  for  and  surmounted  by  a  lovely  mauve  feather, 
is  most  pleas.ant,  but  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  ill-  Another,  of  paille  de  riz,  is  also  trimmed  with  crepe 
ness  is  very  trying,  especially  when  one  feels  disinclined  de  chine  and  w'ith  white  he.ather  blossoms  with  black 

for  everything ;  then  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  scolding  leaves  and  tendrils,  which  fall  gracefully  at  one  side, 

oneself  well  and  getting  up  to  the  mark  as  soon  as  pos-  Another  chapeau  is  formed  entirely  of  ruches  of  gaze 
r  ible.  Two  salutary  if  sharp  sayings  I  have  met  among  de  chine  upon  a  foundation  of  the  new  shape  ;  brides  of 

pleasant  words  and  dear  kind  people,  and  I  give  them  the  same  material  are  fistened  at  the  side  with  the  new 

for  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  as  I  have  found  them  very  hiceted  jet  brooch.  This  bonnet  is  adorned  by  a  feather, 

effectual  personally ;  the  first  was  told  me  by  a  con-  which  springs  from  another  similar  brooch  ;  a  quaint 

firmed  invalid — “  It  is  very  wcoirvenient  to  be  ill the  but  exceedingly  pretty  bow  with  ends  is  placed  at  the 

second  by  one  who,  to  speak  plainly,  has  never  denied  back,  so  high  that  it  forms  a  courotmc  as  seen  from  the 

himself  anything — “  We  have  not  come  into  the  world  front.  This  bonnet  is  irresistible  when  copied  in  crepe 

to  enjoy  ourselves.”  These  sentences  act  as  spurs  to  for  mourning.  So  much  crepe  and  gaze  de  chine  is  worn 

one’s  flagging  powers,  and  I  trust  that  their  usefulness  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  a  novelty  in  the  ga-ze  Frou- 

will  excuse  me  for  this  long  preamble  upon  health.  I  frou,  although  I  mu‘:t  frankly  own  that  I  do  not  like  the 

hope  that  my  Spinnings  this  month,  written  in  ill-health,  name-,  still,  as  that  is  given  in  Paris,  we  are  not  here 

may  prove  useful,  if  less  interesting  than  I  could  wish.  accountable  for  the  names  given  there,  and  the  material 

'fhe  bonnets  of  the  day  excite  an  immense  interest —  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  beauty  or  lightness.  Gaze 

an  interest  which  is  less  surprising  when  we  consider  that  Frou-frou  will  be  much  used  for  mourning  bonnets  ;  it  is 

for  more  than  two  years  the  fanchon  and  the  diademe  have  a  specialite  to  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Jay  only, 

been  the  only  shapes  worn,  that  straw  bonnets,  so  long  A  delicate  chapeau  of  white  chip  is  trimmed  with  this 
exiled,  are  again  fashionable,  and  tltat  the  curtain  is  re-  gaze  and  with  black  berries  and  white  roses.  The  front 

stored  to  our  admiring  eyes.  is  covered  with  black  lace,  and  turns  up  en  diaclenie,  ap- 

Of  course,  Parisian  chapeaux  are  the  sources  from  parently  kept  in  place  by  the  blossoms, 

which  my  record  is  taken,  and  these  chapeaux  were  seen  The  “Ix)thair”  hat — named  after  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novel, 

without  crossing  the  short  chopping  waves  of  the  nar-  Lothair — is  composed  of  lace,  surmounted  by  a  high 

now  channel  which  so  effectually  prevented  our  obtain-  feather.  At  the  side  of  this  clever  little  hat,  a  bow,  or 

ing  more  than  a  dressed-up  doll  as  a  fashion  guide  for  rather  coques  of  ribbon,  are  placed  ;  from  these  springs 

so  many  years,  and  which  still  is  regarded  with  horror  a  large  end  of  ribbon,  which  is  passed  round  the  neck  ; 

by  multitudes  of  the  subjects  of  Napoleon  III.  upon  this  ribbon  two  similar  nqtus  are  placed. 

Every  month — and  this  is  really  nearly  often  enough —  Sparkling,  spiritual  as  the  fair  songstress  after 

Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street,  receive  from  Paris  some  whom  it  is  named.  La  Patti  chapeau  is  universally  ad- 

dozens  of  the  latest  novelties  in  bonnets  and  mantles  ;  mired.  Of  rich  crepe  de  chine  of  th.it  lovely  shade  of 

thus  we,  inhabitants  of  the  sunless  Albion,  enjoy  the  mauve  which  almost  verges  upon  the  rose  de  Nil  colour, 

delight  of  these  bea’niful  productions  of  French  art.  yet  preserves  the  softness  of  its  shade,  still  further 

But,  it  may  be  urge  ,  =  “’^er  houses  employ  the  same  “toned”  by  the  point  duchesse  trimming, this  bonnet  is 

means,  and  receive  .ith  Messrs.  Jay  the  pro-  inimitable.  Of  the  mourning  bonnets,  which  are  copied 

ductions  of  the  last  novelties.  Granted  ;  but  from  these,  the  French  models  in  white  and  in  mauve 

the  secret  of  the  s  ■  ISIessrs.  Jay’s  chape.iux  crape,  in  gaze,  in  lisse,  trimmed  with  flowers,  with 

is  that  they  are  sc  ;  a  lady  of  distinguished  feathers,  or  with  lace,  I  have  not  space  to  speak,  when 

taste,  and  copied  b-  ch  modiste  residing  in  the  I  think  of  the  long  list  of  queries  lying  before  me,  and 

house  for  the  season.  •'('  Caroline,  accustomed  to  of  the  lovely  mantles  which  I  noticed  after  seeing  the 

the  style  of  the  f/Z/c  of  t  •  ws  how  to  com-  bonnets.  The  caps  and  coiffures,  however,  demand  a 

bine  the  most  elegant //wt.. .  •  ■'Xu.  r;h  the  ladylike  word ;  long  ends  and  lappets  of  faille  ribbon,  edged  with 
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blonde  and  finished  by  a  coquettish  coqi4e  of  ribbon, — 
occasionally  by  a  flower,  Charlotte  Corday  caps,  of 
that  well-known  shape,  of  blonde,  of  lace,  and  of  tulle 
or  lisse,  mingled  with  delicate  sprays  of  an  almost 
wreathlike  character — these  are  among  the  coiffures. 

I'he  mantles  are  wonderfully  elegant.  Grenadine, 
cool,  and  essentially  a  summer  fabric,  is  employed  largely ; 
the  trimmings,  selected  with  Messrs.  Jay’s  admirable 
gout,  correspond  with  the  gossamer  lightness  of  the 
material,  and  are  in  various  styles  of  lace,  and  light, 
though  rich-looking  fringes. 

The  first  model  shown  me  in  this  beautiful  manufac¬ 
ture  was  a  half-fitting  mantle  with  deep  duchesse  sleeves 
covered  with  rows  of  slightly  fluted  black  lace-,  a  ruche, 
or  rather  tiiynute,  of  the  same  lace  was  placed  under 
a  delicate  jet  agrenietit  round  the  neck,  open  in  front,  the 
lace  continued  with  an  inner  tuyaute  of  white  blonde. 

Another  of  silk,  also  open  in  front,  has  a  most  grace¬ 
fully-shaped  open  pannier ;  the  front  is  slightly  pointed ; 
the  back  can  be  let  down  to  form  an  upper  dress  or  worn 
as  the  graceful  pannier  I  have  mentioned. 

A  third  mantle  of  grenadine  is  looped  up  in  a  small 
but  graceful  pannier,  and  falls  as  an  over-skirt ;  this 
mantle  is  open  en  coetir  in  front,  has  gracefully-shaped 
duchesse  sleeves,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  reverse  tuyaute 
of  black  lace. 

Perhaps  the  gem  of  these  essentially  artistic  modes  is 
the  Clorisandc  mantle.  I  can  but  give  a  faint  idea  of  its 
merits  of  its  style  and  grace,  none.  The  Clorisandc, 
then,  is  a  mantle  of  grenadine,  trimmed  with  lace,  with 
bands  of  faille  silk  cn  buds,  and  with  bcautifuj  buckles  of 
jet  in  the  bows  of  faille  ribbon  placed  in  the  front  and 
used  to  loop  up  the  artistic  folds  of  this  graceful  mantle. 
A  double  tuyaute  of  rich  black  lace  edges  the  grenadine, 
and  is  continued  round  the  neck.  The  front  is  open-,  at 
the  back  a  bow,  with  the  buckle,  is  placed  between 
some  “  artful  ”  folds  of  lace,  which,  while  adding  to  the 
elegance  of  young  shoulders,  greatly  improves  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  those  more  matured.  I  have  not,  and  I 
cannot  describe  the  Clorisandc,  nor  can  I  tell  of  wonder¬ 
ful  lines  of  drajxiry,  of  artistic  folds,  of  amazingly-placed 
bows.  No,  dear  readers,  do  not  ask  it  of  me.  I  will 
paint  or  sketch  it — but  here  the  Editor  steps  in,  and  “c« 
n'est  pas  per  mis  T 

A  sortie  de  hal  is  composed  of  white  crepe  de  chine, 
ornamented  with  fringe  and  Irish  point ;  this  beautiful 
garment  is  also  made  with  point  duchesse  lace,  which, 
of  course, greatlyenhances  its  value  but  many  ladies  will 
be  content,  and  many  more  than  content,  with  the  lovely 
sortie  de  bal  as  it  is,  with  its  rich  fringe,  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  lace  forming  a  kind  of  hood,  with  lisse  bands,  and 
with  full  rich  folds  of  crepe  de  chine.  The  back  of 
this  cloak  is  open,  and  crosses  most  gracefully  ;  in  fact, 
as  I  said  before,  I  despair  of  giving  even  a  fiiint  idea  of 
these  lovely  art  treasures,  and  while  truly  grateful  for  the 
sight  of  such  beauties,  I  will  leave  my  readers  to  go  and 
judge  for  themselves  that  I  have  not  done  them  justice. 

In  reply  to  the  many  queries  upon  the  work,  and 
beautiful  mounting  of  work,  of  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier, 
125,  Oxford-street,  I  find  that  the  Breton  work  (wrongly 
spelt  Bretonne  in  last  month’s  letter)  is  to  be  had  with 
or  without  mounts,  and  while  ascertaining  these  and  other 


particulars  I  examined  some  new  and  pretty  hand  banner- 
screen  mounts,  which  I  think  my  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  about.  These  arc  somewhat  of  double  sexagon 
form,  placed  so  as  to  present  angles :  at  every  point  where 
two  bars  of  gold  cross,  a  crystal  is  placed,  set  clear. 
These  screens  arc  beautifully  gilt,  and  will  wear  well. 
They  are  for  point  lace  placed  over  satin  which  matches 
the  furniture  in  colour,  or  for  guipure  lace,  or  for  the 
fashionable  Breton  work. 

Another  mount  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  somewhat  of  a 
semicircle,  or  the  shape  taken  by  the  outspread  tail  of  the 
peacock.  These  mounts  are  intended  for  Breton  work, 
in  imitation  of  Chinese  painting.  The  effect  is  admi¬ 
rable,  the  work  easy  to  do,  and  very  quickly  executed. 
The  mounts  are  finished  by  tassels,  and  cost  from  1 2s.  6d. 
to  1 8s.  per  pair. 

The  Breton  work  has  a  rival  in  the  “  work  of  the 
period,”  which,  like  everything  in  this  fiist  age,  is  very 
quickly  finished.  In  appearance  the  work  of  the  period 
resembles  satin  stitch  embroidery,  but  docs  not  take  a 
quarter  of  the  time  to  work,  and  is  very  cheap  to  buy. 
Slippers,  cigar-cases,  braces,  blotting-books,  footstools, 
sofa-cushions,  are  worked  in  this  new  stitch.  The 
Breton  embroidery,  as  we  know,  is  quickly  worked,  but 
this  “  periodical”  work  is  far  quicker. 

Those  who  do  not  know  what  to  offer  on  the  next 
jour  de  fete  should  work  a  agar-box,  not  case,  and 
mount  it  (which  is  done  easily)  on  Mesdames  Le  Bou- 
tillicr’s  new  mounts.  The  cigar-box  is  furnished  with 
a  delightful  little  ash-pan  in  china,  and  forms,  with  its 
richly-coloured  needlework,  its  pretty  ormolu  frame,  an 
elegant  present  for  monsieur  le  mari  or  mon  frere. 

The  work-cases  of  ormolu  and  Breton  work  and  tl'.c 
chair  watchstand  make  equally  delightlul  eadcaux  for 
ladies.  The  work-case  mounts  are  I  os.,  the  watch- 
stand  mounts  5s.  each.  I  mention  the  prices  for  the 
convenience  of  ladies  in  the  country,  llammocks  of 
this  work  for  point  lace  workers  arc  very  pretty,  and  the 
boxes  of  the  period  are  also  fascinating  ;  but  the  raised 
work  upon  kid  is  truly  exquisite,  and  a  pair  of  bretelles 
worked  in  forget-me-nots  in  blue  and  gold,  on  fawn  or 
dove  kid,  would  be  a  most  welcome  offering  to  any 
gentleman.  These  braces  are  named  after  the  hero  of 
the  moment,  Lothair. 

Turning  from  fancy  work  to  plain  sewing,  certainly 
not  devoid  of  beauty,  if  one  may  judge  of  stitching  like 
rows  of  pearls,  I  come  to  two  sewing-machines,  the 
Agcnoiia  and  the  Shakspeare.  At  first  sight  these  pretty 
little  hand-machines  closely  resemble  each  other,  but  on 
examination  I  find  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
in  them.  The  Shakspeare  is  a  pretty  and  exceedingly 
well-finished  machine  in  appearance,  and  stands  firmly 
by  its  own  weight,  although  it  is  easily  carried.  It  is 
a  lockstitch  machine,  and  works  by  a  shuttle,  which  is 
placed  in  position  at  the  top  instead  of  under  the  cloth 
plate.  The  wheel,  though  open,  is  guarded  from 
touching  the  work  by  an  ornamented  circle,  which 
effectually  prevents  any  contact.  It  is  very  easy  to  work, 
and  quicker  than  the  Agenoria,  which  is,  however,  a 
very  rapid  little  machine,  also  lockstitch,  and  worked  by 
a  shuttle  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  cloth-plate.  Both 
machines  are  highly  recommended  by  Mrs.  Smith,  of 
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275. — Point  Lace  Border. 


276 — Point  Lace  Lappet. 
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2S2. — Bkrlin  W(x)l  Work 
Pattern  for  Slippers,  &c. 

E3  Scarlet.  ■  Black.  S  Mauve 
a  Ureen.  □  Maize.  X  Bed  Brown. 


281. — Berlin  Wool  Work 
Pattern  for  Slippers,  &c. 

■(Black.  S  Fawn.  Q  2nd  ahade. 
□  ScjrleL 


284. — Crochet  Rosette  for 
Babies’  Caps,  Lingerie,  ic. 


13. — Crochet  Rosette  for 
Babies’  Caps,  Lingerie,  &c. 


2  79. — End  of  Point 
I, ACE  Lappet  (Full  Size). 


286. — Needlebook  Ornamented  with  a  Point 
Lace  Star. 


28  c. — Rosette  in  Point  Lace, 
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the  sewing-machine  depot  mentioned  last  month  ;  at  this 
house  every  kind  of  machine  may  be  obtained,  and  a 
lady  has  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  each. 

Both  these  machines  cost  4s.  each,  and  this  price 
includes  oil-can,  needles,  spools,  and  screwdriver.  'Hrey 
will  both  work  upon  any  and  every  material ;  the  cloth- 
plate  is  square,  as  in  the  treadle  machines,  while  there 
is  ample  room  under  the  arm  for  work  to  pass.  The 
address  is  Mrs.  Smith,  Charlcs-street,  Soho-square. 

There  are  many  anxious  queries  respecting  Kent’s 
permanent  puffing,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
give  satisfactory  answers.  This  beautiful  puffing  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  bouillons  divided  from  each  other  by 
stitched  bands  of  the  same  material.  The  puffing  is 
made  of  clear  muslin,  mull  and  nainsook,  of  jaconet,  of 
longcloth,  and  of  calico.  It  is  sold  in  various  widths,  as 
manyrows  of  puffing  as  may  be  required.  It  washes  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  retains  the  folds  and  puirings  after  even  an 
ordinary  laundry  wash.  'I'he  permanent  puffing  is  applied 
to  every  article  of  underclothing,  as  chemise  tops  and 
sleeves,  edges  of  drawers,  camisole  trimming,  night¬ 
dress  fronts,  and  sleeves  for  petticoats,  where  it  advan¬ 
tageously  replaces  the  gauffered  frills  and  flutings.  It 
also  makes  up  into  beautiful  clear  muslin  bodices  and 
sleeves,  is  used  for  dressing-gowns,  morning  costumes, 
and  dressing  jackets  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 
any  article  of  toilet  where  embroidery  or  lace  is  used  as 
trimming  where  hlessrs.  Kent's  permanent  puffing  can¬ 
not  be  equally  well  applied  ;  the  cost  is  very  moderate, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  of  all  good  drapers. 

Thinking  of  the  got)d  effect  of  this  puffing  under  a 
pretty  croquet  costume  and  over  a  pretty  foot,  I  recollect 
being  struck  with  the  excellence  of  “  Jacques’s  croquet 
set”  when  playing  a  delightful  game  during  one  of  the 
three  fine  days  we  had  in  April.  The  perfect  roundness  of 
the  pretty  balls,  the  well-balanced  mallets,  the  excellent 
finish  of  all  the  “  tools,”  was  very  evident,  and  the 
successful  hits  and  fun  of  our  party  as  distinguished  from 
another  set  who  played  with  ordinary  croqueterie  was 
verv  remarkable.  Two  very  clever  players  told  me  they 
preferred  “  Jacques’s  croqueterie”  to  all  others,  and 
advised  me  strongly  to  get  a  set.  I  do  not  give  much 
time  to  cnjquct,  having  certain  Spinnings  to  look  after, 
and  certain  voting  rogues  to  provide  for,  but  I  thanked 
them  for  their  ad\  ice,  and  asked  in  return  if  they  had 
not  obtained  tlieir  charming  croquet  shoes  from  the 
riexura  Company.  'I'hey  laughed  at  my  guess,  and 
f  rankly  said  “  Yes,”  and  told  me  price,  &c.  So  I  noted 
this  down  for  my  readers.  Having  since  called  upon 
Mr.  Nicoll,  I  Hnd  that  he  makes  coloured  kid,  satin,  or 
cloth  boots  and  shoes  for  this  pleasant  summer  game ; 
that  the  fashiona.bie  boots  are  made  with  Wurtemberg 
heels,  and  are  either  c}uite  plain,  and  cut  without  any  front 
scam,  or  else  buttoned,  a  double  row  of  buttons  being 
placed  on  the  instep,  one  row  of  which  onlv  is  buttoned. 
The  coloured  shoes  to  match  the  costume  t  a  re  exceed - 
'ngly  prettv,  and  are  so  much  liked  that  Mr.  Nicoll  finds 
it  no  verv  easv  task  to  supply  the  demand  lor  “  croquet 
shoes,”  which  I  need  not  say  are  worn  at  other  times 
than  when  crtx]uet  i;  being  played. 

'Fhe  beautilVil  summer  cloths  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Macdougall  and  Co.  for  ladies’  and  children's  wear  are 


already  the  delight  of  Parisian  belles,  and  are  becoming 
as  fashionable  here  as  they  are  in  that  gay  city.  The 
vigog/ie-bruu,  or  vicuna  cloth,  is  a  favourite  material  for 
costumes  for  travelling  and  seaside  wear ;  it  is  light, 
cool,  and  essentially  becoming.  In  Paris  it  is  trimmed 
with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour  only ;  here, 
self-coloured  passementerie  is  used.  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
dougall  and  Co.  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  favourite 
material  to  the  Empress  of  the  French,  and  her  delight 
in  it,  as  well  as  her  pleasure  in  wearing  the  beautiful 
fabrics  of  Scottish  manufacture,  has  given  great  impetus 
to  the  trade,  and  made  and  kept  vicuna  /a  mode. 

The  travelling  wrap  shawl  of  Indian  goat’s  hair  is 
half  the  price  of  a  real  vicuna  shawl,  and  is  a  light, 
warm,  and  effectual  summer  wrap. 

The  summer  cloths  arc  both  knitted  and  plain,  and 
are  of  all  colours — grey,  fawn,  dove,  green,  brown, 
blue,  light  and  dark  for  yachting.  Dark  blue  and 
white  serges  are  also  much  used  for  seaside  costumes 
and  for  children’s  wear. 

The  Scottish  ginghams  are  beautifully  fine,  and  make 
up  into  wonderfully  pretty  costumes.  This  useful  mate¬ 
rial  possesses  great  advantages  ;  it  is  economical,  for  it 
washes  as  well  as  longcloth  ;  it  looks  like  silk,  and  is 
made  in  every  colour,  and  in  checked,  striped,  and  fancy 
patterns.  For  children  it  is  equally  nice  for  boys  or 
girls.  For  boys,  made  into  manly  little  tunics  buttoned 
across  the  front ;  for  girls,  arranged  in  the  new  and 
coquettish  little  costumes  for  which  Madame  Coubaud 
gives  us  such  fascinating  designs,  and  which  Messrs, 
blacdougall  execute  for  “  little  misses.” 

The  poplin  dresses  and  spun  silks  of  self  colours  and 
of  tartan  are  exquisite  specimens  of  the  manufiicture  of 
Messrs.  Macdougall.  The  richness  of  colour  and  variety 
of  tints  of  these  poplin  dresses,  and  the  delicate  fine¬ 
ness  and  lightness  of  the  spun  silks,  cannot  be  easily 
described. 

For  mantles  and  outdoor  wraps  I  noted  handsome 
semi-fitting  jackets  of  beautiful  white  summer  cloth, 
trimmed  with  satin  of  various  colours  to  correspond 
with  the  vtotif  of  the  dress.  The  satin  is  covered  by 
an  agremeut  of  INIaltese  lace,  through  which  the  colour 
shows  softened  ;  lace  is  also  placed  at  will  upon  the 
revers.  It  can  be  added  or  removed  at  pleasure,  and 
thus  made  to  fulfil  two  parts — a  summer  evening  wrap 
or  a  dressy  jacket  to  throw  on  after  a  game  of  croquet 
Nor  are  rowing  and  yachting  ladies  forgotten  or  neglected 
by  the  noted  cutter  of  jackets  of  this  well-known 
house  ;  for  these  there  is  provided  a  short,  plain,  but 
“  clever  ”  little  white  jacket  with  marhi  collar  and  revers 
of  violet  or  blue  velvet  or  of  the  club  colour.  Pour  is 
i'o\ngairs  the  “  summer  trossachs  ”  is  the  most  useful  and 
graceful  travelling  wrap  possible.  It  is  made  in  light 
summer  tweed,  is  waterproof,  and  can  be  had  of  every 
colour  of  tartan  ;  the  fav'ourite  hue  of  the  moment  is  a 
light  “  dust  colour.” 

Tartan  cloaks  with  handsome  tartan  fringes  and  soft 
“  ball  fringe  ”  are  much  used  for  Continental  travelling, 
and  waterproofs  of  tartan,  tweed,  or  heather  mixtures 
are  most  necessary  for  English  or  Continental  travellers. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  waterproof  cloaks,  that  will  hardly 
protect  the  wearer  from  a  summer  shower,  the  water- 
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proofs  of  this  house  are  what  they  profess  to  be — really 
•water  proof- — and  will  keep  out  even  Devonshire  rain. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  ladies  and  children. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  prettier  dress  for  children  than 
the  Highland  costume.  It  is  sensible,  healthy,  and 
graceful ;  keeps  warm,  yet  leaves  free  the  limbs  ;  it  is  not 
so  universally  worn  by  children  of  the  middle  classes 
as  it  is  by  those  of  the  upper  ten,  for  the  good  reason 
that  so  many  houses  fail  in  making  the  costume  properly 
and  correctly.  A  skilled  Scotsman  alone  can  cut  out, 
make,  and  arrange  this  graceful  garb,  and  this  depart¬ 
ment  requires  skill  and  knowledge  only  gained  by  expe¬ 
rience.  That  Messrs.  Macdougall  employ  a  skilled 
hand,  “  a  son  of  the  soil,”  is  seen  at  a  glance  at  the  well- 
cut,  well-made  little  garments,  which,  from  their  excel¬ 
lent  wearing  qualities,  form  a  most  economical  dress  for 
children.  The  tartan  and  plain  stockings  in  silk,  cotton, 
and  thread  for  children  and  ladies  form  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  useful  house.  All  yarns  for  knitting  or  for 
darning  can  be  had  here,  and  now  that  knitting  machines 
are  plentiful,  and  yarn  so  cheap,  there  is  some  reason  to 
decline  the  laborious  work  of  darning  to  the  extent  it 
has  been  hitherto  practised. 

Not  many  yards  from  Sackville-strect,  but  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  is  the  house  of  Mrs.  Addlcy  Bourne,  and  to  this 
house  I  usually  repair  when  “  I  want  to  know,  you 
know,”  obliges  me  to  .seek  for  information.  This  time 
morning  washing  dresses  were  my  object,  and  of  these 
Mrs.  Bourne  has  a  beautiful  variety,  as  well  as  of  tasteful 
dressing-gowns,  'riie  newest  arc  of  lawn,  made  up  into 
pretty  costumes,  with  one,  two,  three,  or  five  lluunces. 
'riiese  arc  trimmed  with  various  colours,  but  black  is,  to 
my  taste,  preferable,  though  white  is  extremely  lady¬ 
like.  Still  I  like  the  contrast  of  the  butf  and  black  im¬ 
mensely.  The  white  lawn  dresses  arc  also  very  nice, 
but  not  so  fashionable  as  the  buff  lawn.  I  saw  embroi¬ 
dered  piques  in  great  variety,  and  these  arc  made  in  both 
short  and  long  dresses.  The  new  open  “  duchesse  ” 
sleeve  is  also  a  feature  of  these.  The  pannier,  or  upper- 
skirt,  is  fastened  to  the  waistband,  and  put  on  with  it, 
a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  morning  toilet  when 
one  wants  to  look  nice,  but  has  not  much  time  to  spare 
over  arrangements.  The  dressing-gowns  of  Mrs.  Addley 
Bourne  are  prettier  than  ever.  They  arc  made  in  every 
fashionable  style  in  lawn,  checked  muslin,  and  hair-cord, 
and  of  clear  figured  muslin  with  lace  or  embroidery 
trimmings.  Print  morning  and  dressing  gowns,  of  pretty 
patterns,  upon  clear  grounds,  arc  also  very  fascinating. 

Short  costumes  require  very  pretty  jupons,  and  ras- 
terre  skirts,  which  are  often  raised  at  a  crossing  or  going 
down  hill,  are  yet  more  exacting  in  requiring  a  beautiful 
petticoat.  Mrs.  Bourne  has  arranged  some  dhthiguc  yet 
inexpensive  petticoats  in  woven  pleating  and  embroidery-, 
others  arc  fluted  and  arranged  with  embroidered  medal¬ 
lions  and  lace- work.  I'or  little  children  there  are  charm¬ 
ing  little  frocks  and  “  pinafore  dresses”  of  embroidered 
.and  trimmed  lawn,  and  washing  and  cloth  knickcrbockcr 
suits  for  boys,  all  nicely  made  with  Mrs.  Addlcy  Bourne’s 
usual  attention  to  detail — an  attention  which  is  shown 
in  every  department. 

I  must  not  foi-gct  the  lawn  or  cambric  sunshades,  lined 
avith  pink,  green,  blue,  violet,  or  black ;  they  are  so  pretty 


and  so  cheap — gs.  6d.  and  qs.  each — with  dainty  white 
handles,  and  nicely  made.  These  should  be  chosen  to  suit 
or  contrast  with  the  hue  of  the  dress.  Mrs.  Addley 
Bourne  has  lately  prep.ared  a  specially  beautiful  trous¬ 
seau,  in  which  all  the  articles  are  trimmed  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  in  accordance  with  the  present  fiishion. 
The  effect  is  lovely,  but  the  same  excellent  materials, 
the  same  beautiful  work,  is  to  be  found  in  her  less  costly 
trousseaux,  where  stylish  designs  and  exquisite  finish 
take,  and  take  gracefully,  the  place  of  this  rich  Lace. 

The  subject  of  underclothing  must  not  be  quitted 
without  speaking  of  the  new  substitute  for  bone  in 
corsets.  Cork  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Stephen  Dixon, 
the  inventor  of  the  eider-down  corset,  into  every  portion 
of  the  corset  where  bone  or  steel  was  employed.  Cork 
is  so  light,  yet  so  strong,  that  it  seems  exactly  the  sub¬ 
stance  required  to  support  without  pressing  the  frame. 
For  delicate  persons  and  children  the  new  Phcllopcktos 
corset  will  be  a  boon.  I  do  not  suppose  that  tight-lacers 
will  approve  of  it,  but  believe  that  it  would  “  give”  less 
than  ordinary  stays,  although  apparently  so  much  softer. 
Next  month  I  shall  be  .able  to  give  a  longer  account  of 
this  invention,  which  is  adapted  to  skirts  and  improvers 
.as  well  as  to  corsets,  but  some  requests  for  a  list  of 
wedding  presents  will  fill  my  remaining  space,  and  as 
we  cannot  postpone  weddings  I  must  ask  the  students  of 
the  corset  question  to  excuse  a  longer  descriiition. 

Messrs.  Asser  and  Sherwin,  of  the  Strand,  have 
always  a  large  assortment  of  cadeaux  de  noces,  and  these 
of  all  prices  and  of  every  kind,  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
pockets.  1  will  run  over  a  few.  An  oxydised  silver 
clam-shell,  supported  by  a  monkey  sitting  on  an  onyx 
slab  ;  this  is  for  a  trinket-stand,  or  a  pair  would  look 
well  for  saltcellars.  A  letter-weight  of  Algerian  onyx, 
with  a  model  of  Landseer’s  lion  in  ormolu.  “  Just  out,” 
a  chick  emerging  from  the  shell,  forms  a  pretty  match¬ 
box.  A  pair  of  ormolu  and  white  onyx  candelabra, 
supported  by  the  figure  of  a  negress  in  oxydised  silver  ; 
the  figure  is  beautifully  modelled,  and  kneels  on  a  base 
of  Algerian  onyx.  A  writing  suite  in  serpentine  stone, 
with  chased  ormolu  mountings.  A  sandal-wood  toilet- 
box  set  in  ormolu,  with  coloured  monogram,  cont.ains 
toilet  brushes,  combs,  looking-glass,  and  every  require¬ 
ment  for  the  hair  in  ivory  mounts.  A  hand-mirror  in 
gros  bleu  enamel  and  ivory  frame ;  a  heart-shape  etui, 
with  gokl  scissors,  &c.  ;  Wedgwood  and  Coromandel 
desk  ;  book-slide  -,  glove  and  mouchoir  boxes  opera- 
glass  scent-bottles  in  parcel  gilding  and  silver,  a  new 
and  beautiful  kind  of  ornamentation  and  jewelled  opera- 
glass  bottles  which  are  very  fashionable.  In  short,  every 
novelty  may  be  seen  here,  and  the  only  puzzle  is  what 
to  select  from  the  beautiful  ohjets  dart  sliown  under 
the  title  “  Wedding  Gifts.”  'Fhe  night  timepiece  is  an 
invention  for  the  sick-room  it  is  a  clock  and  a  night- 
light  in  one.  A  soft  mellow  light  is  diffused  from  a 
revolving  globe,  with  a  fixed  indicator  or  hand  thus 
at  any  moment  either  patient  or  nur-.e  can  see  the  time 
the  light  is  'fiven  cither  by  a  floating  wick  or  by  .an 
ordi'iary  nightlight.  'I'his  is  a  truly  v.iluablc  adjunct 
to  a  .;iek-rou.n,  for  the  movement  of  the  globe  is  not 
perceptible,  and  the  clock  is  unusually  silent. 
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•Vandyke  for  What-not  (28y) 


-What-not  in  Silk  and  Beads. 


•Infant’s  Boot  in  Crochet 
AND  Knitting 


291. — Infant’s  Flannel  Boot. 


206. — Detail  of  Fringe  (295). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


i68. — Gabden  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  pearl-grey  sultane,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  three 
ilounees,  a  wide  pleating,  and  a  gathered  heading,  dividwl  by  tw(» 
rows  of  black  velvet.  Bodice  with  long  basque  oj)eu  behind,  trimmed 
with  a  gatliored  flounce,  pleating,  and  heading  to  match  the  skirt ; 
double  bow  at  the  waistband,  the  under  one  is  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress,  the  upper  one  of  black  velvet.  A  pleating  edgctl  on 
Ciieh  side  with  velvet  is  placed  round  the  neck  and  prolonged  en  ehnlp 
to  the  waist.  Largt;  sleeves,  trimmctl  like  the  basipic.  Hat  of  rice 
stniw,  trimmed  with  a  Iww  and  torsa<le  of  black  velvet,  and  fringed 
scarf  of  crt^iH:  dc  chine  falling  at  the  side. 

2.  Dress  of  unbleached  foulard,  with  flounces  disposed  en  idlUer, 
and  headed  with  a  fluting  and  ganiet-coloured  velvet ;  two  llounei's 
siinnlate  the  tunic  behind;  these  flounces  arc  fastened  at  the  sides 
with  I'onlard  bows  to  match  the  dress.  Ihxlice  with  round  waist, 
slightly  oj)en  in  front  and  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  vi-lvet  to  fonn 
a  jabot.  Tight-fitting  casaque  of  garnet-coloure<l  cashmi're,  ojk'II 
behind  with  rovers,  and  trimmed  with  passementerie  and  fringe. 
Sleeves  with  rovers.  An  agralle  with  two  tassels  ornaments  the 
middle  of  the  back.  Watteau  straw  hat  adorned  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  a  gauze  veil  falling  on  the  left  side. 

269. — Visiting  and  CorNTET  Toilets. 

1.  Costume  for  a  young  hwly  in  uubleiicheil  biitiste  and  black 
velvet.  The  skirt  is  trinimid  w  ith  five  pleated  flounces,  heatled  with 
two  rows  of  bbiek  velvet.  Bodici-  oiten  en  chdle  and  edged  with  a 
pleating  and  velvet.  Paletot  oiKOi  at  each  side  and  ladiind,  trimme<l 
with  a  jileating  and  velvet.  Long  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed  to  match 
the  skirt.  Pleated  collarette,  fastened  with  black  velvet.  Hat  of 
line  striw  with  wide  brim,  oniamcntcd  with  a  Dona  Marie  gauze 
st".irf  twisteil  round  the  crown  and  fastened  in  front  with  a  bimeli  of 
flowers. 

2.  \'isiting  toilet  of  violet  silk,  trimmctl  with  a  deep  pleatctl 
flounce.  Upper-skirt  of  cashmere  the  same  shade,  forming  an  apron 
in  front  aiul  shawl  behind,  trimmed  with  a  pleating  of  silk  turned 
upwards  and  a  wide  bissel  fringe.  Bodice  of  cashmere  with  round 
waist.  Sleeves  of  silk.  Cashmere  mantle,  forming  a  tight-fitting 
bisque  at  the  waist  behind,  cut  to  form  long  hanging  shwes  and  a 
loose  ])aletot  in  front.  Thi^  mantle  is  trimmed  like  the  skirt  with  a 
silk  pleating  and  fringe.  Bonnet  of  black  lace,  with  tuft  of  feathers 
and  flowers  at  the  side.  Panisol  the  same  siaide  of  violet  as  the 
dress. 

270. — Evening  Toilets. 

1.  Dross  of  light  green  poult-de-soie.  Tlie  train  skirt  is  trimmesl 
with  a  flounce  of  point  d’Angleterre,  forming  large  coquilles  on  each 
side;  a  lace  flounce  is  placed  in  front  and  forms  round  basques. 
Bow  at  the  waist  mixed  with  lace.  Bodice  with  points  in  front  and 
liehind.  Narrow  lace  simulates  bniccs,  and  trims  the  top  of  the 
sleeves.  Artistic  comb  is  worn  in  the  hair. 

2.  Toilet  of  pearl-grey  poult-de-soie,  trimmctl  with  black  velvet 
and  Bruges  lace.  The  skirt  is  trinmud  in  fruit  with  a  det'p  flounce 
and  large  double  pleated  heading,  fastened  with  two  rows  of  velvet 
and  bows  of  pearl-grey  silk.  Long  train  tunic  with  large  revers  on 
each  side  and  short  round  skirt  iu  front,  forming  at  the  sides  long 
round  bastjues  with  revers.  Bodice  with  waistetait  points  in  front 
and  a  fluted  postillion  basque  behind;  this  IkmUcc  is  ojien  en  chdle, 
and  ornamented  with  a  coiiuillu  of  lav’c.  Coat-shaped  sleeves  with 
lace  cutl‘,  ornamented  with  a  velvet  bow.  Bow  of  velvet  in  the  hair. 

271. — New  Semmee  Hats  and  Bonnets. 

1.  Round  hat  of  English  straw,  trimmed  with  a  ibmble  bow  of 
velvet,  latv  scarf  and  long  tinted  feathers  flowing  lx‘hind. 

2.  Bonnet  of  Belgian  straw,  ornamented  with  tiiitisl  roses  and 
liorder  of  black  velvet;  the  roses  are  veiksl  over  with  black  laec. 
Necklace  of  lace,  with  one  lappet  fastened  at  the  side  by  a  rosi‘. 

3.  Elegant  round  hat  of  maroon  straw,  trimmed  with  three  shades 
of  velvet ;  tuft  of  mixed  feathers  and  a  long  lace  scarf  filling  over 
the  chignon. 

4.  Zerline  hat  of  maroon  straw  and  crejK'  de  chine ;  two  ends  eilged 
with  laiv  are  fastened  bediind  and  fall  over  the  chignon ;  a  spray  of 
flowers  is  placetl  as  a  diadem. 

5.  Priutauier  bonnet  of  mixed  yellow  and  white  straw,  eilged  with 


mauve  velvet  and  oniamcnted  with  elder  flowers ;  strings  of  mauve 
gauze. 

6.  Town  lionnet  of  ganffered  straw,  trimmed  with  maroon  creix' 
do  chine,  a  velvet  ruche,  and  bunch  of  yellow  fiowera  with  tinted 
foliage. 

7.  Lauznn  hat  of  fine  English  straw,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
and  gold  braid;  a  long  black  feather  and  curved  aigi-ettc  at  the  side. 

272. — CocNTUY  Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  diLst-grey  poult-de-soie.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce,  the  heading  of  which  forms 
]K>inted  scallops.  Tunic  of  crepeliue,  looped  up  behind  by  two  pleats 
and  at  the  sides  with  pleated  rosettes.  Botlice  with  basque,  edgeil 
with  a  pleating  of  crepeline.  Coat  sleeve  to  match.  Hat  with  a 
high  crown  and  brim  turned  up  on  the  right  side ;  it  is  Imund  with 
grey  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  long  spray 
falling  on  the  chignon. 

2.  Dress  of  sultane,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  flounee,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  wide  pleating  with  fluted  heading  and  two  rows  of 
black  velvet.  Two  flounces  Ixhind  reaching  nearly  to  the  waist. 
Bodice  with  short  basque  in  front ;  waistband  of  black  velvet.  Large 
cambric  i-ollar,  se'allojKd  at  the  edge  and  worked  in  buttonhole 
stitch.  Hat  of  unbleached  rice  straw,  with  torsade  of  gauze  knotted 
behind  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  placed  at  the  back  of  the  crown. 

273.— Visiting  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  green  poult-<le-snie.  Tlie  train  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
two  guthercil  flounces.  Tlie  second  one  is  shorter,  and  has  a  fluted 
heading.  Plain  bodice  and  coat  sleeves.  Low  tunic  without  sleeves, 
uuide  of  silk  grenadine  with  satin  spots.  This  tunic  is  long  at  each 
side,  forms  a  Watteau  ladiind  and  fitted  to  the  waist  in  front  by  a 
band  passid  under  the  Watteau  iileats ;  it  is  trimmiHl  with  a  band  of 
satin  and  lace  flounce.  Hat  of  English  straw,  linid  and  hound  with 
black  velvet.  A  green  feather  is  placeil  at  the  back. 

2.  Dress  of  unbleaehid  twilleil  foulard,  triniiiKd  with  bands  of 
marixm  crejwline  placid  lengthwise  on  the  boilicc  and  skirt  to 
simulate  a  tunic  with  fringeil  ends.  These  bands  are  longer  iH'hind, 
trimming  the  skirt  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  train.  Bonnet  of 
maroon  crejx',  with  bunch  of  field  flowers  and  Ijow  at  the  side. 
Parasol  to  match. 

274. — CniLDHEN’a  COSTEMES. 

1.  Costume  for  a  little  boy  Ix'twecn  8  and  10  years  old  of  light 
grey  cloth.  Short  trousers,  trinmud  up  each  side  with  a  Greek 
design  of  darker  grey  braid.  Plain  waisti-oat  and  long  j.ieket, 
trimmid  with  braid  to  match  the  trousers.  Large  linen  collar  and 
blue  silk  cravat,  light  grey  stockings,  patent  leather  lioots,  and  gaiters 
of  ilark  grey  cloth.  Sailor  straw  hat,  bound  and  trimmed  with  blue 
ribbon. 

2.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  between  4  and  6  years  old.  Skirt  of 
mauve  mohair,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  two  rows  of  black 
velvet.  UpjKT-skirt  is  very  short,  oju'u  in  front,  trimmed  with 
velvet,  and  lixipid  up  with  bow  of  velvet  on  each  side.  Stjuare  low 
luxliee,  with  velvet  revers  and  waistlxind.  Pleatid  muslin  chemisette 
with  short  sleeves,  trimmcil  with  Valenciennes  hice.  Ribbon  bow  in 
the  hair. 

3.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  Iwtween  8  and  12  years  old.  Dress  of 
blue  and  white  strijud  foulanl  made  with  a  plain  skirt  and  Ixxlice 
open  en  chdle,  edgeil  with  a  naiTow  flounce  of  the  same ;  under  this 
is  wia-ii  a  fluUxl  chemisette.  Coat  sleeves  with  fluted  cutis.  Hat 
with  high  crown  and  brim  turneil  up  on  one  side ;  it  is  Ixmnil  with 
blue  velvet  and  ornamentixl  with  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

4.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  i2  years  old  in  unbleached  cambric. 
The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  scalloped  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  bound  with  narrow  black  braid.  Upjx?r-skirt  open  in 
front  and  iH'hind,  roundi*d  at  each  side,  and  edged  with  a  narrow 
g.ithered  flounce.  High  plain  boilia',  long  sleeves,  trimmed  at  the 
wrist  with  a  flonuce.  Tyrolese  braces  and  waistband  of  black  faille, 
fringed  at  the  ends.  Tixpiet  hat,  bound  with  black  velvet  and 
trimmed  with  a  bow  of  ribbons  and  flowers. 

5.  Russian  costume  for  a  little  boy  from  4  to  8  years  old.  Knieker- 
biK-kers  of  black  velvet,  fastened  under  the  knee  with  elastic.  Tunic 
of  felt  grey  lioplin,  open  in  front  and  trimmixl  with  black  braid; 
cuff  and  plastron  of  black  velvet. 
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275. — Point  Lack  Boedeh. 

Tins  border  is  useful  for  many  purposes ;  it  is  worked  in  point 
de  Bruxelles,  Sorrento  bars,  Sorrento  wheels  ed^jfed  with  point 
d’Espagne,  point  d’Aleinjon,  and  the  scallops  arc  edged  with  point 
d’Angleterre.  This  laeo  border  is  fastened  on  to  the  material  with 
button-hole  stitches  along  the  vandyke  side. 

176  to  279. — Diffeeent  Arrangements  of  Lace  Lappets. 

Nos.  277  and  278  show  the  lappet  No.  276  arrangetl  on  the  hair 
in  dillerent  manners.  Any  other  lappet  can  of  course  be  arr.ingcd 
in  a  similar  manner.  No.  277.  Tliis  lappet  is  fastened  on  the 
chignon.  It  is  gathered  about  8  inches  in  the  middle  of  the  edge  of 
the  hack,  and  arranged  in  a  loop  two  inches  and  two-fifths  long  on 
the  right-hand  side.  The  ends  hang  down  free,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  A  mauve  Ikiw  completes  the  arrangement. 

No.  278.  This  lapjK't  is  aiTange<l  like  a  cap.  It  is  plcateil  in  the 
middle  of  the  front,  and  ornamented  with  a  l)ow  of  blue  ribbon  and 
a  blue  fi'ather.  The  left-hand  end  is  fastenwl  down  with  a  blue  bow. 
The  right-hand  end  hangs  down  in  its  full  length. 

No.  279  shows  one  end  of  the  lapjK't  full  size.  It  is  worked 
with  point  lace  braid,  and  in  the  following  stitches : — Point  de 
Bruxelles,  [wint  d’Kspagne,  Raleigh  biirs,  and  point  d’Espague 
edging.  No.  276  shows  the  entire  lappet  in  a  reduced  size 

280. — Medallion  in  Point  L.vce. 

This  nictlallion  will  bo  useful  for  ornamenting  different  articles 
of  lingerie,  &e. ;  it  is  worked  with  iK)int  lace  cord,  jKunt  Timpie, 
Sorrento  Irars,  and  point  Grccque.  For  explanation  of  the  various 
stitches,  see  Madame  fJouhaud’s  Point  Lace  Book,  price  Is. 

281  and  282. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Patterns  for  Slippers. 

These  p.attenis  are  suitable  for  slipjx;rs,  Ixigs,  &c.  They  are  worked 
with  wool  and  silk  on  canvas. 

283  and  284. — Crochet  Rosettes  for  Ornamenting  Babies’ 
Caps,  I^'ngeeie,  &c. 

No.  283.  Make  a  foundation  chain  of  14  stitches,  join  them  into 
a  circle,  and  work  one  round  of  double  stitch.  Then  work  from 
illustration  2  rounds  of  treble  stitch,  divided  by  ehaUi,  and  2  rounds 
of  chain  stitch  scallops,  round  the  last  of  which  i  round  of  double 
stitch  is  worked.  To  make  the  rosette  nither  oval  in  shape,  work  at 
the  sitles  some  long  treble  stitch  in  the  treble  stitch  rounds,  in- 
ei'easing  likew  isc  the  number  of  chain  stitch  in  the  sca11o])s  of  the 

2  other  rounds. 

No.  284.  For  this  rosette  make  a  fonndjition  chain  of  12  stitches, 
.join  them  into  a  circle,  and  work  the  ist  round:  Twice  alternately 

3  double  long  treble,  8  long  treble  divided  by  i  chain ;  instead  of  the 
1st  double  long  tj’eble  work  7  chain,  at  the  end  of  the  round  i  slip 
stitch  in  the  6th  of  the  7  chain  stitch.  2nd  round :  1  double  on 
every  chain  stitch,  then  i  purl  (7  chain  i  double  in  the  1st),  at  the 
end  of  the  round  i  sli])  stitch  in  the  ist  double,  and  3  slip  stitch  to 
the  middle  stitch  of  the  ist  scallop  of  this  round.  3rd  round: 
3  chain,  i  long  treble  in  the  next  purl,  6  chain,  i  long  treble  in  the 
preceding  treble  stitch,  3  elniiii,  i  long  eniss  treble  stitch  (throw  the 
cotton  4  times  forwanl)  in  the  purl  already  mentioned  and  in  the 
next  one,  i  clmin,  7  cross  treble  stitch,  dividetl  by  i  clniin  stitch  on 
the  next  purl  stitch,  ns  can  l)e  seen  in  illustration,  1  elutiu,  4  long 
cross  treble  stitches,  divided  by  3  chain,  i  chain,  7  cross  treble 
stitch,  divided  by  1  chain,  i  elniin ;  2  long  cross  treble  stitch, 
<livided  by  3  chain,  3  chain,  :ind  i  slip  stitch  in  the  4th  of  the  6 
chain  at  the  beginning  of  the  round.  4th  round:  Like  the  2ud 
round. 

285. — Rosette  in  Point  Lace. 

Tliis  rosette,  joined  on  to  other  rosettes,  will  make  a  pretty 
crown  for  a  cap ;  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  covering  for  a  toilet  or  pin- 
eusbion,  lieing,  of  course,  increased  in  size  if  necessary.  It  is  worked 
with  ]H)iut  lace  br.dd,  point  de  Bruxelles,  .Sorrento  bars,  point 
d’Esiiaguc  edging,  and  a  rosette  of  r.iised  point  d’Angleterre  in  the 
centix.'. 

286. — Needlebook  Ornamented  with  a  Point  Lace  Star. 

Tliis  ncedle-lmok,  which  is  seen  in  No.  286  in  2-3rds  of  its  full 
size,  consists  of  2  pieces  of  eardlxiard,  cut  out  in  Vandykes  from 
illustRition,  and  covered  with  green  silk.  On  one  of  these  parts  work 
:i  rosette  in  (loiut  lace,  such  us  that  deserilasl  in  No.  285.  A  green 
silk  ruche  is  sewn  under  the  ji.irts  along  the  edge ;  on  the  outside 
sew  green  silk  gimp.  Pieces  of  llaniiel  are  placed  in  the  book  for 
the  needles;  l>oth  parts  are  tii  d  together  with  green  riblajiis. 


287  to  289. — What-not  of  Silk  and  Beads. 

Tills  what-not  is  meant  for  keeping  odd  articles  lying  about  the 
room,  or  also  for  a  duster,  which  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  at 
hand.  Our  pattern  is  made  of  blue  silk ;  iMth  the  circles  and  the 
bars  between  arc  made  of  jierforated  cardboard,  crystal  beads,  and 
filoselle.  The  back  part  is  made  of  thick  cardboard;  it  is  10  inches 
high,  10  inches  and  2-5ths  wide;  it  is  slanted  off  towards  the 
bottom  and  pointed  at  the  top,  os  seen  in  illustration.  The  bottom 
part  is  6  inches  and  4-5ths  wide ;  its  length  must  corresixind  to  the 
width  of  the  back  part.  It  is  rounded  off  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  what-uot.  For  the  front  part  cut  a  piece  of  cartlboard  4  inches 
high,  14  inches  and  z-Sths  wide;  it  must  lie  slanted  oft’  towards  the 
lower  edge  so  as  to  be  only  1  z  inches  and  4-5ths  wide.  All  these 
pieces  are  first  covered  with  gauze ;  the  back  and  bottom  jiart  are 
coveriil  on  the  outside  with  blue  glazed  calico,  and  on  the  inside  with 
blue  silk.  The  front  part  is  covered  on  the  inside  with  jilain  silk ; 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  same  fasten  a  piece  of  silk  6  inches  deep, 
16  inches  and  4-5tlis  wide,  through  the  top  of  which  an  elastic 
8  inches  long  is  drawn.  Then  sew  the  different  parts  of  the  what¬ 
not  together,  bind  the  back  part  at  the  upper  edge  with  blue  silk 
braid,  and  ornament  the  same  with  a  3-8keined  plait  of  crysUil  Iwads 
(sec  No.  288)  covering  the  sewing  on  of  the  bag  on  the  back  part. 
Then  cut  the  dillerent  parts  for  ornamenting  the  front  in  jierforated 
canlboard.  The  Vandykes  at  the  ujijK'r  and  lower  edge  are  cut  in 
one  piece  with  the  circles  and  bars.  In  our  pattern  each  circle  is  i 
inch  and  i-5th  wide,  each  bar  1  inch  and  3-Sth8  high,  and  3-5ths  of 
an  inch  wide.  The  bars  are  edged  at  the  sides  with  buttonhole 
stitch  of  blue  filoselle,  and  then  covered  in  the  long  way  with  6  rows 
of  ery.stal  beads.  The  circles  are  likewise  coveri'd  with  a  pleated 
pattern  of  crystal  Ix'iids.  The  bars  between  the  circle  consist  of  3 
rows  of  lieads  lying  close  to  each  other,  and  crossing  each  other  in 
the  manner  seen  in  illustration.  The  space  between  tbe  bars  is 
covcreil  by  cross-stitches  of  blue  filoselle.  The  circles  are  also  edged 
with  huttonhole  stitch  of  blue  silk  on  the  inner  edge ;  the  remaining 
Vandykes  of  the  iK-rforateil  cardboard  are  likewise  covered  with 
buttonhole  stitch  from  No.  287.  Wlien  the  triniuiing  is  completed, 
sew  on  a  bouillon  of  lilue  silk,  letting  the  iqipiT  and  lower  Vandykes 
come  beyond  it.  Sew  on  loops,  by  means  of  which  the  wlut-uot  is 
hung  ou  the  wall. 

290. — Infant’s  Boot.  (Crochet  and  Knitting.) 

Materials :  Blue  and  tchite  wool. 

The  lower  part  of  the  boot  is  worked  in  crochet  with  blue  wool, 
the  U])])er  part  is  knitted  with  white  and  blue  wool.  Begin  the 
lower  jiart  at  the  toe  ou  a  foundation  chain  of  9  stitches,  work  back 
over  the  same  i  row'  of  double  stitches.  Tlien  work  14  rows  of 
double  stitches,  beginning  the  wool  anew  at  every  row,  always 
working  3  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  every  row,  i  double  in  the 
other  stitches.  After  the  14th  row,  which  completes  the  toji  of  the 
f(K)t  part,  work  on  each  side  of  the  middle  stitches  always  13  rows 
for  the  heel  jiarts ;  these  2  parts  are  sewn  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  hack,  fastening  the  ends  of  the  wikiI.  The  sole  is  worked  with 
white  wool  in  double  crochet,  in  rows  backwimls  and  forwards  (in¬ 
serting  the  newlle  into  Ixith  ujiiier  chain) ;  its  shape  must  con-espond 
to  that  of  the  IxKit ;  it  is  sewn  into  the  same  with  overcast  stitch. 
Then  work  the  revers  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  boot  in  5  rows  as 
follows : — White  wool,  ist  row :  i  double  in  every  selvedge  stitch. 
2iid  row :  i  treble  on  every  other  stitch,  always  3  chain  between. 
31'd  row :  With  blue  wool.  *  i  double  on  the  next  chain  stitch  of 
the  jireeeding  row,  i  jiurl  of  4  chain  and  i  treble  on  the  ist,  missing 
2  stitehes  under  it.  RejK'at  from  *.  4th  row :  With  white  wool. 
Sth  row :  With  blue  wool  like  the  3rd  row,  always  working  the 
double  stitches  on  the  chain  stitehes  of  the  purl  of  the  preceding 
row.  For  the  upper  knitted  part  of  the  Issit  e.ist  ou  40  stitches  on 
middle-sized  steel  knitting-needles  with  white  wool,  and  knit  8 
rounds,  altemutcly  2  stite'hes  knitteil,  2  stitehes  jiurled;  then  work  3 
times  alternately  3  blue  purled  round-s,  6  white  kuitted  rounds ;  then 
cast  off.  Lastly  cilgc  the  uiiper  jiart  with  a  erwhet  purl  round  like 
the  purl  round  of  the  revers ;  sew  the  upper  jiart  on  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ixsit,  and  draw  a  chain  stitch  cord  of  white  wool  through 
the  2ud  round  of  the  revers ;  the  cuds  of  this  cord  are  ornamented 
with  small  tassels. 

291.— Infant’s  Flannel  Boot. 

Tills  boot  is  made  of  white  flannel  taken  double;  it  is  omamcnteil 
with  red  worsted  braid  i-jtb  of  an  ineh  ivide,  sewn  ou  with  cond 
stitehes  of  thick  white  crochet  cotton.  The  boot  fastens  with 
buttons  and  cross-bands  of  braid.  On  the  ton  it  is  ornamented  with 
a  rosette  of  red  worsted  braid. 
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191  to  *94. — Braces  fob  Dots.  (Knitting  and  Crochet.) 

TlicRC  braces  arc  19  inches  long  without  counting  the  buttonhole 
ends;  the  cross  strip  which  joins  tlie  ^  braces  is  10  iuches  long.  Our 
pattern,  with  the  exception  of  the  ends,  which  are  entirely  knitted, 
is  workisl  with  red  wool  taken  double,  in  a  sort  of  braided  stitch. 
Begin  the  braces  at  the  lower  end  of  the  buttoidiole  lappet  at  the 
Iwek  ;  ca.st  on  8  stitches  and  work  80  rows  in  plain  knitting  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  always  increasing  i  stitch  at  the  end  of  the  first 
10  rows,  and  then  working  a  buttonhole  from  Xo.  193.  Then  work 
on  in  braided  stitch  as  follows: — ist  row  :  i  purl,  i  knitted  in  (sicli 
of  the  first  and  of  the  last  5  stitches  of  the  row,  in  each  of  the  4 
middle  stitches  i  purled  oidy,  so  that  the  row  has  14  stitches,  and 
row  :  Always  ktiit  first  the  2nd  of  the  2  following  stitches,  and  then 
the  ist,  so  that  the  2  stitches  cn>ss  each  other.  3rd  row :  Slip  the 
1st  stitch,  then  purl  the  2nd  of  the  2  next  stiU-hes,  then  purl  the  ist 
one,  so  that  the  2  stitches  cross  each  other  at  the  right  side — tliat  is, 
on  the  s.anie  side  as  the  stitch  of  the  j>reeeding  round.  At  the  end 
of  the  round  purl  i.  Bejanit  these  2  rows  till  the  strip  is  sufficieutly 
long.  Then  divide  the  stitch  on  the  ncsslle  into  2  csjual  parts  for  the 
2  front  lapiK-’ts,  and  knit  for  each  of  the  same  1 2  rows  backwards 
and  forwards,  making  3  Imttoidioles,  as  oin  be  seen  in  Xo.  292.  On 
the  eilges  of  the  br.icTS  work  a  row  of  double  stitch  with  black  wool 
over  elastic.  The  front  strip  is  workisl  in  the  same  manner  from 
illustration.  A  strip  of  leather  is  sewn  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
buttonholes.  Xo.  294  shows  jiart  of  braces  full  size,  workotl  in 
crochet  a  tricotcr  cross  treble  stitch  with  thick  white  knitting  cottou, 
rdgisl  with  an  open-work  Imrder  of  red  cotton  and  white  knitting 
cotton.  The  buttoidiole  lapjK'ts  are  worked  in  rows  Isickwards  and 
forwards  in  ilouble  stitch.  The  cross  treble  stitch  is  worked  as 
follows  : — I  double  row  in  crochet  iv  tricoter.  In  the  ist  row  of  the 
2nd  double  row  take  up  1  hstp  in  tbe  2nd  of  the  2  next  stitches,  and 
then  I  Icop  in  the  ist,  so  that  the  2  chain  cross  each  other.  The 
2ud  row  is  workisl  ns  usual.  Beiicat  the  2ud  double  row  till  the 
braces  are  completed. 

295  to  298. — Two  Fkixge  Borders  for  Ornamextixo  Covers, 
CruTAiss,  Ac. 

Xo.  293.  Tills  fringe  ran  lx*  worked  with  colourcil  wool  or  white 
mx-het  i-otton.  Wind  the  material,  whether  wcxil  or  cotton,  on  2 
balls,  knot  the  ends  of  Isith  balls  together  by  forming  a  loop  with 
one  thread  from  Xo.  297,  making  a  knot  with  the  other  thread  round 
the  loop,  and  dniwing  it  tight.  Then  draw  the  thread  a  as  a  hxip 
througli  the  hxip  made  with  the  thread  6,  draw  the  thread  4  tight  so 
as  to  close  the  hxip  ;  form  another  loop  with  the  thread  b,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  ou  alti'matcly  with  both  thnnids,  in  the  manner  sirii 
in  Xo.  296.  The  cord  thus  obtainid  serves  for  working  the  fringe. 
Make  large  twisted  lixips  with  this  cord,  fastening  them  together  by 
working  a  buttonhole  stitch,  always  round  2  skeins,  at  a  distance  of 
about  2-5ths  of  an  inch  from  the  upper  islge,  so  that  the  hxips  are 
free  at  the  top.  For  the  bonier  of  the  fringe  work  the  4  following 
rows  in  crochet : — ist  row:  2  double  round  each  loop  of  the  fringe, 
then  always  i  chain.  The  three  following  rows  arc  workwl  us 
follows : — 3  treble  in  the  next  5  stitches,  3  chain,  missing  3  stitches 
under  them.  3nl  row :  Back  on  the  jinxxding  row ;  always  alter¬ 
nately  3  treble  in  the  3  chain,  then  3  chain,  missing  the  3  tndile 
stitches  of  the  previous  row  under  them.  4th  row  :  •  2  double 
divided  by  3  chain  in  the  next  stitch ;  i  chain,  missing  2  stitches 
under  it ;  repeat  from  *.  For  the  fringe  Xo.  298  make  a  sufFieiently 
long  foundation  chain  and  work  the  3  following  rows  in  crochet. 
1st  row  :  *  In  the  next  stitch  i  leaf,  that  is,  3  long  treble  stitches, 
which  arc  not  cast  oil'  separately,  but  together  as  one  stitch,  6  chain, 
I  leaf  in  the  following  stitch,  missing  6  stitches  of  the  foumlatioii 
ehaiii  under  it;  rejx-ut  from  *.  ind  row:  Like  the  ist,  only  the 
leaves  must  be  alternate*!,  as  can  be  seen  in  illu.stration.  3rd  row  : 
In  the  stitch  of  every  leaf  i  long  double,  in  each  of  the  other  stitches 

1  treble;  form  1  puil  iii  every  other  treble  stitch,  by  working  2 
chain  after  the  treble  stitch,  letting  the  loop  olf  the  nectllc,  taking 
up  again  the  ist  chain  anil  easting  it  olf  together  with  the  next 
tri'ble  stitch.  For  the  fringe  at  the  lower  ixlge  of  the  border  work 

2  chain  iu  every  foundation  chain  stitch,  and  dniw  out  the  loop  on 
the  needle  as  long  as  you  wish  the  fringe  to  be  deep. 

299. — Ceochet  Cover  for  a  Toieet  Crsinox  or  Mat. 

This  cover  is  suitable  for  a  toilet  cushion  or  a  mat.  If  worked 


with  coarse  cotton,  it  can  bo  employed  for  an  antimacassar.  Bcgir 
to  work  the  thick  pattern,  which  consists  of  thick  diamonds  and 
four-lcav<d  purl.  These  are  worked  iu  one  piixic  iu  rows,  backwartls 
and  forwards  iu  the  following  manner : — Make  a  foundation  chain  of 
1 6  stitches,  miss  the  List  stitch,  and  work  back  on  the  same  i  $  double 
stitches,  always  inserting  the  necxlle  into  the  front  chain  of  the 
stitches.  At  the  end  of  this  and  of  the  following  rows  of  the  sipiare 
work  I  chain,  which  remains  unnoticed  iu  the  next  row.  Then  turn 
and  work  the  5th  row :  7  double,  i  chain,  miss  i  stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row,  7  double.  6th  row :  Iu  this  row  work  the  three-leaved 
pattern,  which  lies  raiseil  on  the  diamond.  Work  7  double,  S  chain, 

I  double  on  the  chain  stitidi,  5  chain,  i  double  on  the  stitch  of  the 
4th  row,  missed  uniler  the  chain  stitch  of  the  5th  row,  3  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  iu  the  same  stitch  in  which  the  last  of  the  7  double  has  been 
worked ;  then  9  ilouble  round  each  of  the  scallops  fonntd  of  3  chain ; 
7  double  on  the  7  remaining  fn“e  stitches  of  the  preceding  row.  Work 
4  moi-e  double  rows  like  the  ist  and  4th  rows;  the  diamoiul  is  then 
completed,  but  iu  turning  before  working  the  last  row,  after  having 
workid  the  cliain  stiti-h,  work  i  purl  Icxip ;  it  consists  of  i  chain,  i 
purl  (that  is,  3  chain  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist),  3  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain  ; 
then  work  i  slip  stitch  in  the  chain  stitch  worked  before  turning, 
and  then  the  List  row  of  double  stitch.  Then  work  i  purl  bar  us 
follows  : — I  purl,  i  chain,  i  jiurl  turned  downwanls ;  for  this  take 
the  ntxxlle  out  of  the  looji,  insert  it  into  the  ist  of  the  3  chain,  ami 
draw  the  loop  left  olf  the  mndle  through  this  stitch.  Work  another 
diamond  like  the  one  describwl ;  only  having  made  the  fi  lumlution 
chain,  turn  the  work,  so  that  the  wrong  siile  of  the  foundation  chain 
is  tumid  upwanls;  alter  having  worked  the  3th  row,  work  the 
four-leaved  purl  pattern.  For  this  work  2  chain  stitches,  i  purl, 

I  claiin,  I  purl,  3  chain,  2  purl  dividid  by  i  chain,  2  chain,  fastcnid 
on  to  the  last  row  of  the  completid  diamond ;  for  this  take  the 
needle  out  of  the  loop,  and  draw  the  Litter  through  the  iilxivc- 
mentioned  stitch ;  i  chain,  2  purl  divided  by  1  chain,  i  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  in  the  4th  of  the  3th  chain,  counting  from  the  beginning  of 
the  same ;  *  3  chain,  2  purl  divided  liy  i  chain,  3  chain,  2  purl  divided 
by  I  chain,  i  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  last  3 
chain  but  one.  Bi'iieat  once  more  from  •.  Then  i  chain,  i  sliii 
stitch  iu  the  2nd  of  the  3  chain,  i  chain,  2  purl  dividexl  by  i  chain, 

1  chain,  i  slip  stitch  iu  the  ist  chain  of  the  beginning  of  the  fonr- 
leavid  pattern.  The  other  diamonds  of  this  row  are  worked  in  this 
milliner.  In  working  the  following  row  of  diamonds,  fasten  them  from 
illustration  on  to  the  purl  loops  as  well  us  on  to  the  four-leavexl  jiurl 
patti'nis  of  the  preceding  row.  In  the  rows  which  form  the  exlge 
of  the  cover  work  from  illustration  the  half-purl  patterns,  and  at 
the  comers  the  separate  leaves.  After  having  finishid  the  centre, 
work  1 1  rounds  more  for  the  bonier  of  the  cover,  ist  round :  Ik'giii 
at  one  corner  of  the  cover,  and  work  2  treble  dividcil  by  3  chain  in 
the  middle  of  the  purl  leaf,  1 1  chain,  i  treble  in  the  corner  of  the 
diamond;  10  chain,  i  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next  half 
purl  pattern.  10  chain,  i  treble  in  the  comer  of  the  next  diamond, 
and  so  on.  Work  1 1  clniiii  Ix'fore  and  after  each  comer  leaf  of  the 
centre.  2nd  niund:  i  double  in  every  stitch  of  the  preceding 
round.  3nl  round :  Always  insert  the  iiecillc  into  the  front  chui:\ 
of  the  stitch  of  the  prcctxling  nmnd,  •  work  7  double  into  the  next 
stitch,  miss  i  stitch,  i  slip  stitch  into  the  following  stitch,  miss  t 
stitch.  Beix-at  from  *.  4th  round :  Work  i  treble  into  every  stitch 
of  the  2nd  round,  always  insi-rting  the  needle  into  the  back  chain  of 
the  stitch  of  the  2nd  round ;  after  every  6  treble  stitidies,  work  i 
purl  loop  as  follows : — 2  chain,  2  purl  divided  by  l  chain,  3  chain, 

2  purl  ihvided  by  i  chain,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  last  of  the 
preceding  6  treble  stitch.  At  the  corners  work  4  treble  in  i  stitch, 
and  Ix'twecn  the  2nd  and  3nl  tn-ble  stitch  2  such  purl  lixips.  3th 
round :  Always  alternately  6  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  iu  the  middle 
stitch  of  I  purl  loop;  at  the  corners  always  14  chain  lx:tween  the  2 
purl  loops.  6th  and  7th  rounds  like  the  2ud  and  3rd  rounds.  8th 
round :  Double  stitch.  9th  round :  i  treble  in  every  stitch  of  the 
6tli  round,  always  inserting  the  necxlle  into  the  back  chain ;  at  the 
comers  always  3  treble  into  the  middle  stitch.  loth  round:  Always 
alternately  i  double  on  i  treble  of  the  prexx^ing  round,  i  scallop 
consisting  of  2  chain,  i  purl,  6  chain,  miss  4  stitches  under  the 
scallop,  at  the  comers  miss  3  times  2  stitches  only,  i  ith  round :  • 
I  double  in  the  2nd  ehain  stitch  after  the  purl  of  the  next  scallop  of 
the  preceding  round,  then  2  chain,  i  purl,  4  chaiu,  1 1  purl  dividexl 
by  I  chaiu,  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  on  the  3nl  and  4th  chain  stitch,  so 
that  the  1 1  purl  form  a  loop,  3  chaiu.  Ilepeat  from  •. 
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OPERAS.  PLAYS.  CONCERTS.  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  season  of  1870  being  a  bril¬ 
liant  one.  The  possession  of  three  such  prime  donne  as 
Mesdames  Tietjens,  Adelina  Patti,  and  Pauline  Lucca  is 
alone  sufficient  to  command  success.  There  has  been  no 
decided  novelty  here  as  yet,  but  the  features  of  the  early 
campaign  have  been  the  simultaneous  rentree  of  Patti, 
sprightliest  of  Rosinas,  and  Mario,  prince  of  Almavivas, 
in  Rossini’s  Barb'iere.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  that  of  his 
subsequent  performances  of  Faust,  and  of  Fernando 
in  La  Favorita,  the  favourite  and  still  peerless  tenor  was 
hailed  with  .an  enthusiasm  which  showed  that  his  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  year  from  these  boards  had  made  him  doubly 
welcome.  Madame  Sessi,  in  her  latest  assumptions  of 
Marla,  in  La  Figlia,  and  Ophelia,  in  Hamid,  retains  the 
hold  she  gained  at  her  debut  upon  the  favour  of  the 
English  public.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  fresh,  and  she 
manages  it  skilfully,  but  her  histrionic  powers  are  as 
yet  mediocre.  Meyerbeer’s  L' Afrkaitie  has  been  re¬ 

vived  with  Pauline  Lucca  as  the  heroine. 

At  Drury  Lane,  now  converted  into  a  second  home 
for  Italian  opera,  Madlles.  Christine  Nilsson  and  lima 
di  Murska  divide  the  honours,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  which  fair  cantatrice  the  palm  of  victory  should  be 
accorded.  Two  quasi  novelties  have  been  produced,  and 
with  considerable  success — the  Abu  Hassan  of  Weber 
and  L'Oea  del  Cairo  of  Mozart,  both  capital  buffo  com¬ 
positions,  capitally  rendered.  The  admirable  contnalto, 
Madame  Trebelli,  impersonates  the  hero  in  the  first 
opera,  and  acts  and  looks  the  part,  and  sings  the  music, 
which  is  charming,  to  perfection.  A  young  Russian 
singer,  ISIadlle.  Lewitzky,  made  her  debut  as  Isabella  in 
the  Oca,  and  was  very  favourably  received.  The  pro¬ 
mised  production  of  Verdi’s  Macbeth  at  both  the  rival 
houses  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  Am- 
broise  Thomas’s  adaptation  of  Goethe’s  Mignon  and 
Richard  Wagner’s  Fliegendcr  Hollander  (Flying  Dutch¬ 
man)  arc  also  said  to  be  speedily  forthcoming.  The 
programme  of  the  grand  morning  performance  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  Fund  was  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  one.  It  consisted  of  Buckstone’s  celebrated  play 
of  Married  Life  and  Sheridan’s  brilliant  comedy  of  the 
School  for  Scandal,  both  supported  by  the  most  talented 
members  of  the  histrionic  profession,  and  every  extra¬ 
neous  eclat  was  given  to  the  performance  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Royalty  and  of  a  numerous  audience. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  Prompter  s  Box  retains  its  popu¬ 
larity,  strengthened  by  the  pretty  fairy  extravaganza  of 
the  Enchanted  Wood.  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  took  a  benefit 
— her  first  for  sixteen  years — so  no  wonder  that  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  such  a  universal  public  favourite  should  have 
been  so  cordially  responded  to.  The  latest  novelty  is 
a  new  drama  in  four  acts  by  Charles  Reade,  adapted  by 
the  author  himself  from  his  story,  entitled  Put  Yourself 
in  his  Place. 

The  Haymarket  has  no  change  to  record.  Barwlse' s 
Booh,  with  its  unparalleled  cast,  continues  to  draw  crow¬ 
ded  houses. 

The  St.  James’s  continues  the  representation  of  Frou- 


Frou.  The  Olympic  has  repl.aced  it  by  the  introduction 
of  Tom  Taylor’s  drama  of  Mary  Warner,  with  Miss 
Bateman  in  her  original  part  of  the  titel  role. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  French  plays  have  lost  none  ot 
their  customary  prestige  with  the  beau-monde.  The 
repertoire  has  been  unusually  varied  and  attractive.  Frou- 
Frou,  the  original  version  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy, 
had  a  long  run.  Victorien  Sardou’s  famous  comedies 
of  Les  Vieux  Gargons  and  Nos  Bons  Villageois  have  also 
afforded  great  delight. 

At  the  Gaiety,  a  revival  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh’s 
earliest  comedy,  the  Relapse,  has  been  produced,  re¬ 
adapted  by  Mr.  HoHingshead,  under  the  title  of  the 
Man  of  Qttality ;  but  these  pictures  of  bygone  times  and 
manners  contain  little  to  interest  modern  playgoers ; 
moreover,  neither  the  acting  nor  the  costumes  are  in 
keeping  with  traditional  usage,  the  only  tolerable  im¬ 
personations  being  those  given  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  as 
the  affected  dandy.  Lord  Foppington — a  character  origi¬ 
nally  played  by  Colley  Cibber — and  by  Miss  E.  Farren 
as  the  coarsely  vivacious  Miss  Hoyden,  associated  from 
time  immemorial  with  thefamous  Mrs,  Jordan.  The  lively 
afterpiece  of  the  Princess  of  Trebizonde,  with  Offenbach’s 
sprightly  and  melodious  music,  comes  as  an  agreeable 
relief  to  the  coarse  dulness  of  the  old  play. 

At  the  Gallery  ot  Illustration  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed  have  supplemented  their  pleasing  entertainment  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  musical  sketch,  entitled  A 
School  Feast,  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Corney  Grain, 
made  his  first  appearance,  and  displayed  much  original 
and  versatile  talent. 

The  Crystal  Palace  directors  celebrated  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  summer  season  by  a  musical  perfor¬ 
mance  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  magnitude,  3,000 
performers  being  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  first 
part  of  the  concert  consisted  of  Mendelssohn’s  noble 
oratorio  of  Elijah,  a  combined  performance  by  the 
members  of  the  Handel  Festival  choir,  the  Sacred  Har¬ 
monic,  and  Crystal  Palace  choirs ;  the  second  part  o! 
miscellaneous  music,  chiefly  Italian,  executed  in  their 
usual  admirable  style  by  the  principal  members  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  company,  Drury  Lane.  This  in- 
augurative  concert  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Michael 
Costa. 

Mr,  Henry  Leslie  has  commenced  a  series  of  summer 
concerts,  the  programme  comprising  chiefly  selections 
from  popular  operas,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of 
perfection  by  the  most  favourite  vocal  artistes,  including 
such  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  Mesdames  lima  di 
Murska,  Trebelli-Bettini,  and  Signor  Mongini.  Mdlle. 
Christine  Nilsson  was  announced  to  appear  at  the  first 
matinee,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition,  and  her 
place  was  supplied  by  Madame  Sinico.  Mr.  Leslie’s 
well- trained  choir  also  affords  equal  gratification  with 
the  soloists  by  the  extreme  refinement  and  delicacy  by 
which  its  performances  are  characterised.  At  the 
penultimate  Oratorio  Concert  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby  pro¬ 
duced  a  cantata  of  his  own  composing,  entitled  Rebehah, 
which  met  with  approval  both  from  press  and  public. 
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GARDENING— JUNE. 


The  next  group  we  come  to  among  our  Adinntum 
is  the  Prionophyllum  group.  Among  these  are  Cre- 
natum,  Intermedium,  and 
Pectinatum ;  the  A.  Inter¬ 
medium,  which  we  illus¬ 
trate,  is  a  fine  evergreen 
fern  with  fronds  one  to 
two  feet  or  more  long ;  it 
is  dark  green  in  colour, 
usually  three-branched, 
the  long  central  branch 
about  two  inches  wide, 
the  side  ones  at  right 
angles  to  it,  all  over 
divided  into  very  finely- 
toothed,  unequally- 
rounded,  oblong,  entire 
divisions.  The  young 
growth  has  a  delicate 
rosy  tinge.  The  syno- 
nymes  of  this  fern  are 
fovearum,  Brasiliense,  tri- 
angulatum.  The  synO- 
nymes  of  the  Prionophyl¬ 
lum  are  serru latum,  tetra- 
phyllum.and  fructicosum. 

This  fern  gives  the  name 
to  the  group,  and  is  an 
erect,  tall-growing  fern, 
bearing  spreading  fronds 
of  a  dull  green  colour 
these  fronds  divide  into 
three  or  five  branches,  the 
central  one  longest.  The 
young  fronds  are  of  a 
deep  glossy  crimson  colour 
and  are  very  handsome. 

Adiantum  Cultratum 
belongs  to  theTrapevd- 
fornie  group  ;  this  fern 
is  identical  with  penta- 
dactylon  according  to 
T/:i’  Gardener's  ]^Iaga~ 
zine.  It  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Trapeziforme, 
but  the  pinnules  are 
longer  and  narrower ; 
in  Trapeziforme  the 
indusium  is  black,  in 
Cultratum  it  is  scarlet. 

This  group  consists  of 
T  rapeziforme,  Subcor- 
datum,  Polyphyllum, 

Glaucescens,  Cuitra- 
tum,  Feci,  Hirtum,  and 
Digitatum ;  of  these 
Trapeziforme  is  a  fine 
companion  to  Macrophyllum,  and  a  bold  distinctive  plant. 
The  fronds  rise  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  are  of  a  rich 
bright  green  colour,  the  pinnules  rather  distantly  placed. 


the  form  trapezoid  or  oblique  angular-ovate.  This  is  a 
most  desirable  fern,  growing  freely  in  the  warm  fernery. 

Feei,  or  flexuosum,  is 
a  distinct  semi-scandent 
fern,  strong  in  habit ;  all 
the  branches  are  firm  and 
spread  at  right  angles  j 
the  colour  is  a  dull  green, 
the  stems  covered  with 
reddish  pubescence ;  the 
pinnules  consist  of  a  ter¬ 
minal  segment  and  several 
distant  stalked,  roundish, 
cuneate  ones  ;  the  texture 
hard  and  firm.  As  this 
fern  endures  heat  and  dry 
air  for  a  considerable  time, 
it  is  valuable  to  cut  for 
bouquets,  vases,  &c. 

In  the  Flower  Garden 
the  lawn  must  be  kept 
regularly  mown,  rolled, 
and  swept,  the  walks 
neatly  edged  and  kept 
free  from  weeds  •,  the  best 
time  for  eradicating  these 
is  after  a  heavy  shower. 
The  plants  in  borders 
that  require  support 
should  be  sticked  and 
neatly  tied  up  ;  those  that 
are  of  a  dwarf  spreading 
habit  should  be  trained 
and  pegged.  All  stalks 
and  seed-vessels  of  plants 
that  have  done  flower¬ 
ing  should  be  cut  down 
unless  it  is  desirable  to 
save  seed.  Take  up 
bulbs  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  fully  decayed. 
Stir  the  surface  where 
it  appears  hard,  and 
chop  down  rather  than 
rake  off  hard  lumps, 
which  will  readily 
crumble  at  the  first 
shower  or  if  artificially 
watered.  Annuals  will 
require  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  as  well  as  all 
trees  planted  since  the 
autumn,  or  they  may 
be  mulched  below  the 
surface  as  follows  : — 
Remove  the  top  soil, 
water  well,  add'themul* 
ching,  and  cover  with  the  soil.  This  strengthens  the  trees 
and  plants,  and  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 
Bud  roses.  Clip  hedges  and  box  edgings.  Malce 
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cuttings  of  lychnis,  double  rockets,  double  wallflowers, 
antirrhinums,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  larger  pinks  and 
carnations.  Strike  pansy 
cuttings  in  a  north  border. 

June  is  the  proper 
season  for  propagating  by 
cuttings,  as  well  as  the 
month  for  roses  in  bios 
som.  Cuttings  of  13our 
sault.  Hybrid  Chinese, 

Hybrid  Bourbon,  Hy¬ 
brid  perpetual,  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  roses  may  now 
be  struck  in  a  shady  bor¬ 
der.  The  cuttings  should 
be  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  are  best  taken 
off  with  a  heel.  They 
may  be  inserted  into  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  and  three  inches 
apart  in  rows  one  foot 
asunder.  In  the  following 
autumn  they  will  be  fit 
for  planting  out.  Al¬ 
though  these  classes  of 
roses  may  thus  be  struck 
from  cuttings,  there  are 
others,  such  as  Bourbon, 

China,  and  Tea-scented, 
which  require  more  care¬ 
ful  treatment ;  but  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  easily  struck 
if  taken  off  in  summer 
immediately  after  the 
plants  have  flowered,  if 
taken  off  at  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and 
with  a  heel.  When  pre¬ 
pared  they  should  be  in¬ 
serted  one  inch  deep 
round  the  edges  of  four- 
inch  pots  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  silver 
sand.  A  gentle  water¬ 
ing  having  been  given, 
the  cutting  pots  should 
be  shut  up  in  a  closed 
frame,  giving  air  occa¬ 
sionally  to  dispel  damp. 

In  a  few  days  place  the 
pots  in  bottom  heat. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  rooted,  pot  off  and 
replace  in  heat  until 
they  are  quite  estab¬ 
lished,  then  remove  to 
acold  frameand  harden 
off  where  roses  are 
forced.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  in  a  few  weeks,  if 
placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  75  deg.  in  spring,  or 
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early  in  June.  Layering  roses  is  not  much  practised,  but 
is,  however,  a  sure  and  easy  mode  of  propagation.  June 
is  the  best  month  for  this 
operation.  The  ground  in 
which  the  branch  is  laid 
should  be  finely  broken  up 
and  sifted. 

Daklia.  Dahlias  may  now 
be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground.  The  culture  of 
this  beautiful  plant  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  easy  to  tempt  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners  to  largely 
cultivate  the  novelties.  To 
produce  its  blossom  in  per¬ 
fection  the  dahlia  requires 
a  well-drained  soil,  which 
is  neither  very  light  nor 
very  adhesive.  Any  good 
fresh  loam  will  do  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  in  winter 
by  trenching,  and,  if  natu¬ 
rally  poor,  well-decom¬ 
posed  cowdung  and  turfy 
loam  or  old  hotbed  mould 
may  be  mixed  in  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Strong 
manure  should  be  avoided 
for  the  dahlia,  as  it  is  apt 
to  cause  canker  at  root  and 
over-luxuriant  foliage. 

Any  open  situation, 
out  of  the  shade  of  trees, 
will  suit  the  dahlia. 
Dwarf  varieties  form  ca¬ 
pital  bedders  when 
pegged  down.  They 
have  also  a  splendid 
effect  when  planted  in 
masses.  The  tall  va¬ 
rieties  look  well  planted 
on  each  side  of  a  walk, 
or  in  shrubbery  borders. 

To  plant  out  in  the 
open  ground,  holes  must 
be  made  five  or  six  feet 
apart,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  variety, and 
the  plants,  having  been 
turned  out  of  their  pots, 
taking  care  to  preserve 
the  ball  entire,  are  plan¬ 
ted  in  the  soil  a  little 
deeper  than  before.  A 
good  watering  should 
then  be  given,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  twice 
a  week  if  the  weather 
be  dry. 

Syringing  or  watering  overhead  in  the  evening  is  very 
beneficial  -,  most  ladies  enjoy  the  operaticjii  of  watering 
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their  favourites,  and  they  will  find  this  attention  re¬ 
warded  by  the  dahlia. 

As  the  pbnts  advance  in  height  they  require  support, 
and  should  be  tied  with  bass  to  dahlia  rods — long  iron 
rods  painted  green— or  to  stakes  of  wood  ;  when  tying, 
remove  all  superfluous  shoots.  The  side  shoots  will 
require  thinning  out  as  the  plant  advances.  As  soon  as 
the  flower-buds  form,  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
once  a  week  if  possible. 

I'arwigs  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  dahlia.  To 
trap  them,  bean-stalks  may  be  hung  among  the  branches, 
or  a  flower-pot  half-filled  with  moss  may  be  reversed 
upon  the  top  of  the  sta!:c. 


BELCKAVIAX  WIXDOW-CASE. 


Among  the  modern  improvements  in  house  decoration, 
Ntx.  Radclyffe’s  new  plan,  by  which  unsightly  windows 
and  bad  look-outs  are  concealed,  deserves  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

The  usual  modes  of  concealing  the  disagreeable 
prospect  of  blank  walls,  brickwork,  stabling,  or  ill-kept 
“  back  gardens,”  are  cut  or  ground  glass  windows, 
painted  or  imitation  painted  windows,  or  by  coloured 
blinds.  All  these  modes  do  but  conceal  the  view  when 
down,  and  air  cannot  be  admitted  without  disclosing  the 
“  horrors  beyond.”  A  pretty  room,  well  furnished, 
and  in  excellent  taste,  with  flowers  or  folLige  plants, 
and  with  art  ohjets  ol  every  kind,  is  completely  spoiled 
by  the  view  seen  through  a  window  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Radclyffo  here  steps  in  with  his  new  finish  to  the  sitting- 


room  or  boudoir.  This  consists  of  a  glass  case,  large 
or  small  as  may  be  required,  but  usually  fitting  the 
lower  half  of  the  window-frame.  This  glass  case  is 
fixed  to  the  window-frame  by  screws,  and  can  be  easily 
removed  at  will.  The  glass  of  which  the  case  is  com¬ 
posed  admits  light  readily  ;  it,  however,  is  so  far  opaque 
that  nothing  is  visible  through  it,  the  window  prospect 
being  that  of  a  lovely  aquarium  in  the  intermediate 
foreground,  the  sides  and  back  of  the  case  being  rock- 
w'ork  and  ferns,  which  grow  splendidly  in  a  situation  so 
congenial.  A  small  fountain  concealed  by  the  rockwork 
of  the  aquarium  plays  continually  in  appearance,  while 
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in  reality  it  is  fulfilling  two  important  duties — giving 
moisture  to  the  fern  fronds,  and  taking  air  down  to  the 
fishes.  Those  who  do  not  care  for  an  aquarium  can 
have  a  case  entirely  fitted  with  ferns.  One  beautiful 
case  fitted  by  Mr.  Radclyffe  is  so  constructed  as  to 
contain  a  space  for  various  flowers  in  pots  which  can 
be  dropped  gently  in  and  removed  at  will,  a  little  moss 
or  lycopodium  concealing  the  mould  in  the  pot.  In 
Mr.  Radclilfe’s  aquarium  may  be  seen  very  curious 
water-spiders,  water-beetles,  besides  the  little  gold  fish 
which  give  life  to  the  scene.  The  aquatic  plants  which 
can  be  grown  in  this  way  develop  another  fund  of 
enjoyment,  while  the  study  of  ferns  in  this  true  window- 
garden  may  be  carried  on  to  perfection.  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd’s  Fern  Garden  will  give  ample  material  for 
selection  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Radclyfie  fits  the  new 
window-case  to  any  sized  window  at  prices  varying 
with  the  size  of  case  and  number  of  ferns,  &c.,  supplied. 


THE  CORSET  QUESTION. 


A  SEW  corset  has  been  introduced  to  our  notice.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dixon,  the  well-known  inventor  of 
the  Eider-down  Corset.  Mr.  Dixon  here  applies  cork  as  a 
substitute  for  bone  or  steel ;  cork  requires  neither  moulding 
nor  pressing,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  give  support  without 

f)ressurc  to  the  figure.  To  invalids  suffering  from  spinal  or 
ung  disease  this  corset  will  prove  a  boon  ;  and  a  cork  corset, 
although  yielding  and  pliable,  will  please  tight-lacers  by  its 
unbreakableness,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  and  by  its  power  of 
endurance.  The  Cork  Corset  does  not  “  give  ”  as  the  ordi¬ 


nary  corset  will.  The  lovers  of  tight-lacing  should  tiy 
Mr.  Dixon’s  corset  and  give  us  their  opinion  upon  it. 

Besides  corsets,  Mr.  Dixon  introduces  cork  dress-improvers 
and  cork  skirts,  which  are  not  only  used  as  quilted  jupons,  but 
as  an  agreeable  substitute  for  steel  in  crinoline.  One  advan¬ 
tage  they  certainly  possess — which  is  not  to  be  despised  in 
a  yachting,  boating,  travelling  age — a  lady  could  hardly  drown 
in  cork  corset,  improver,  and  ju|K\  The  Phellopektcs 
skirts,  corsets,  and  improvers  can  be  had  of  the  inventor  and 
of  all  respect.able  dra])ers. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

In  Bondinfr  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  ExchanffO 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom. 
de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

917.  Clytie  has  just  finished  a  very  handsome  Oriental  design  in 
■wool-work,  suitable  for  a  music-stool  top  or  other  cushion.  Offers 
request  ed. 

918.  Mueeta.  Grover  and  Baker  Sewing-Machine,  £10.  Beautiful 
velvet  paintings  for  sofa  cushions,  <Src.  Wool-work  grounded. 

929.  IIelexe  has  a  beautiful  rich  dark-brown  chignon,  two  fans, 
and  some  music — vocal  and  instrumental.  Would  like  songs,  books,  or 
jewellery,  and  London  Society  for  1869. 

930.  S.  P.  Open  to  offers,  or  on  exchange  for  other  books.  Can  you 
Forgive  Hei  f  and  Orlcy  Farm.  Best  editions.  Tales  for  the  young 
preferred  tf  novels.  A  further  list  for  disposal  on  ap]>lication. 

931.  Foeiieauan'ce  has  a  handsome  dark-blue  and  white  silk  chenu 
dress  nearly  new  to  dispose  of  ;  has  been  worn  twice  only,  but  is  slightly 
damaged  by  an  accident,  which  the  trimming  hides.  Jt  cost  £3  18s.  6J. 
new  (unmade).  The  making  made  it  come  to  about  £6.  Also  a 
very  elegant  lady’s  hunter,  English  made,  watch ;  cost,  wholesale, 
£14  143.;  valued  by  a  jeweller  at  £17  173. ;  in  perfect  order.  And  a 
set  of  beautiful  patterns  for  Berlin  wool  work,  with  wools  to  match 
nearly  all;  the  patterns  arc  the  very  best  design.  Oi)en  to  offers. 
FoKiiEAiiANCE  has  also  a  white  Cluny  (imitation)  lace  fichu, 
and  a  very  handsome  black  cloth  jacket,  richly  trimmed  with  satin 
rouleaux  and  fringe,  with  jet  ornaments;  as  an  invalid  she  seldom 
leaves  the  house,  therefore  her  things  get  little  use  (hence  her  wish 
to  dispose  of  them) ;  they  lie  by  and  get  old-fashioned.  She  has  a 
close-fitting  jacket,  with  cape,  suitable  to  a  tall,  slight  figure,  and  is 
made  of  the  best  ribbed  cloth ;  worn  four  times.  Open  to  offers. 

932.  E.  E.  has  for  exchange  a  round  costume  of  black  satin  cloth ; 
under-skirt  trimmed  with  deep  crescent  flounce,  bound  both  sides  with 
black  satin  ;  upper-skirt,  sash,  and  jacket  (latter  lined  with  silk  through¬ 
out),  trimmed  to  correspond.  Bought  a  month  ago  at  Swan  and 
Edgar’s,  and  has  never  been  w^orn.  Wanted  in  exchange,  good  new 
white  silk  or  satin,  black  Genoa  velvet,  or  point  lacc. 

933.  C.  R.  has  all  the  patterns  from  the  beginning  of  the  Magazines, 
and  all  the  Exglishw Oman’s  Domestic  Magazines  from  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  sixpenny  numbers,  and  a  good  many  of  the  twopenny  ones, 
which  she  will  part  with.  Open  to  offers. 

934.  Louisa  has  Chamlers’s  Journal  in  numbers  (as  clean  and  good 
as  new)  for  1866,  1867,  and  1868.  Open  to  offers. 

935.  M.  A.  S.  has  a  beautiful  tatted  lace  parasol  cover  (new  of 
course)  to  dispose  of.  Open  to  offers.  Please  send  full  name  and 
address. 

936.  A  lady  paints  cartcs-dc-visitc  like  miniatures  on  ivory.  Inclose 
stamp  for  sample. — Luna. 

937.  Schoolmaster.  Pour  volumes  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  for  1868  and  1869,  with  fashion  plates  and 
pattern  sheets  complete,  clean,  unbound.  Open  to  offers. 

938.  Isoline,  lland-knittcd  children’s  socks  and  crochet  boots 
(woollen).  Moderate  prices ;  orders  executed. 

939.  K.  H.  wishes  to  dispose  of  eggs  of  the  beautiful  silkworm 
“Bombyx  Cynthia;”  full  jiarticulars  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
this  Magazine. 

940.  Brush  is  glad  to  paint  wooden  fans,  with  birds  or  flowers ;  any 
sort  named.  Price  from  4s.  to  6s. 

941.  Fanny  has  one  of  Douglas’s  new  ball  brushes.  Wants  one  of 
Herring’s  magnetic  brushes.  Open  to  offers. 

942.  Clorina  has  several  pieces  of  music  and  songs.  She  wishes  to 
exchange.  List  on  application. 

943.  S.  E.  R.  will  gladly  undertake  to  ground  Berlin  wool  at  mode- 
rate  prices.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

944.  ZoE  wishes  to  exchange  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass  for  Pianoforte, 
by  Henry  Smart ;  “  Switzerland,”  Albert  Lindahl ;  6  fantasias  on 
sacred  subjects  in  Booscy’s  Musical  Cahinct,  by  Kiihe,  Brindley 
Richards,  &c.:  9  fantasias  on  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  airs,  by 
Brindley  Richards,  in  Boosey’s  Magazine.  All  new.  A  fuU-sized 
brass  parrot  cage,  complete.  Also  cockatoo  stand  in  mahogany  ■with 
perch  ditto.  For  Morris’s  Book  of  British  Birds:  their  Nests  and, 
Eggs,  in  3  vols.  [Please  furnish  address.] 

945.  Honduias  mahogany  what-not  in  exchange  for  pair  of  China 
flower-pots  on  stands.  Or  would  sell  it  for  zys.  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine  lent  to  read  every  month.— Gem. 


946.  Ivr  has  a  gold  bracelet  with  turquoise  medallion,  cost  five 
guineas. 

947.  Lily  has  a  hand.some  white  real  Brussels  lace  shaped  jacket, 
quite  neov,  only  worn  once,  cost  3  guinc.as.  Ojien  to  offers. 

948.  Rosalind  wants  a  good  fringed  parasol.  Offers  bracelet,  fan, 
music,  flowers,  &c. 

949.  Ptko-Silver  has  silvered  scissors  to  di.sposo  of  for  cutting  out 
small  work,  embroidery,  and  nail ;  to  l)c  usetl  precisely  as  steel  ones ; 
can  bo  re-silvered.  Open  to  ofl'ors.  She  lias  also  a  jiair  of  tall  silver 
candlesticks,  new,  of  novel  design,  to  exchange.  Open  to  offers. 

950.  Lavini.a’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  oruameuts  appears  in  the 
advertising  columns. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  imjiortaneo  arc  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  arc  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  deixirtment — to  lie  addressed  to  the 
Editor  ok  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  nsiuiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

Ramdler  writes  on  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill — “Th.at  women 
as  a  body  desire  a  vote  in  Parliament,  I  do  not  think.  The  women 
who  do  have  such  a  wish,  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
whose  opinions  they  say  they  represent.  1  think  most  sensible  women 
will  say  that  they  prefer  their  o-wn  sphere  to  that  offered  them  in  the 
terms  and  inferences  of  the  Bill.  1  suppose  that  the  cause  of  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  is  the  natural  growth  of  their 
increasing  masculine  tastes  and  tendencies.  As  those  minor  pro¬ 
pensities,  such  as  slang,  smoking  cigarettes,  &c.,  have  become  cus- 
tomary  to  some  girls’  (happily,  few)  natures,  they  have,  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  their  ideas,  grown  to  consider  that  there  is 
scarcely  anything  which  men  do  which  is  unfeminine ;  or,  in  other 
words,  which  women  may  not  do.  lienee  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  are  would-be  candidates  among  women  for  every  feminine  and 
unfeminine  vocation  in  existence.  It  is  not  to  bo  hence  assumed  that 
the  sex  is  becoming,  generally,  unfeminine  (,r  immodest.  I  am  for- 
tmiately  speaking  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  women,  as  liefore 
hinted ;  and  many  of  these  are,  1  am  sure,  liable  but  to  one  charge, 
and  that  is,  mistake  of  their  avocation.  The  oianion  of  most  women 
on  the  subject  of  this  Bill  will  be,  that  they  prefer  their  domestic 
husbandry,  and  its  consequent  joys  and  cares,  to  the  great  privilege  of 
having  a  vote  at  each  election,  which  would  give  them  an  opiiortunity 
of  crowding  with  the  nibble  that  assembles  on  these  occiisions,  and 
which  comes  nobody  knows  where  from ;  and  of  rushing  to  the  polling- 
booths  in  a  great  heat  and  a  terrible  fright,  to  gracefully  bestow  their 
vote  upon  that  candidate  who  takes  their  fancy  most.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  hard  upon  spinsters  who,  having,  presumably,  no  homo  occu¬ 
pation,  may  not  freely  mix  with  men  in  their  political  schemes.  But 
are  there  no  other  pursuits  wherein  women,  if  they  wish  to  enter, 
cannot  fairly  hope  to  win  distinction  ?  When  some  of  the  authors 
and  artists  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  highest  positions,  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  there  are  many  professions  and  businesses  in  which 
women  can  excel  beside  men,  without  possessing  that  which  is  so  much 
coveted,  and  which  will  bo  practically  so  useless— a  Parliamentary 
vote  ?” 

L.vur.v  writes — “May  I  bo  allowed  to  thank  Silkworm  for  re¬ 
commending  ‘Thomson’s  Glove-Fitting  Corset’  in  your  valuable 
journal?  1  have  tried  the  best  ‘ corsetieres ’  in  ray  country— New 
York,  Boston,  and  Washington — but  I  never  have  been  satisfied  until 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  one  of  the  above-mentioned  corsets. 
I  liave  worn  it  for  three  weeks,  and  it  has  not  stretched  in  the  least. 
I  can  tighten  considerably  more,  and  have  never  till  now  cxixjrienced 
the  exquisite  enjoyment  that  it  is  to  be  very  tightly  laced  in  a  sulli- 
ciently  stiff  well-boned  and  well-made  corset,  and  to  bo  able  very 
nearly  to  span  my  own  waist.” 

A  Very  Old  Suuscribeii  will  thank  the  Editor  of  the  E.nglisii- 
woman’s  Domestic  M.vgazine  if  he  can  inform  her  in  the  Con¬ 
versazione  of  the  next  number  of  his  most  valuable  journal  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  a  report  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  periodicals 
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a  short  time  n^o— viz.,  that  a  very  cuthusiastic  florist  had  deposited  in 
the  Hank  of  Kiiudand  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  any  jjcrson 
who  Could  pnjduce  a  blue  dahlia,  and  if  eo,  what  is  the  sum  ?  She 
has  had  sent  her  a  (?reat  many  green  beetles’  wings,  prepared  and  dried, 
but  not  pierced,  which  sho  understands  are  very  rare  and  azx>cnsive. 
There  are  more  than  she  rcfiuires  ;  can  the  Editor  tell  her  where  sho 
can  dispose  of  them?  [Offer  tho  wings  in  the  Exchange  Column; 
many  ladies  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  tho  chanco  of  getting 
these  beautiful  wings;  send  full  name  and  addre.ss.] 

Ladies’  Si'lus. — Nimkod  writes — “As  wo  havo  not  seen  anything 
on  the  above  subject  for  some  time,  I  venture  to  take  up  my  pen  to 
resume  this  interesting  subject.  1  think  the  last  letter  was  from 
Chestnuts,  and  her  idea  seemed  to  l.>e  that  no  la'ly  ought  to  wear  a 
sijur,  forgetting  at  tho  same  time  that  a  lady  cannot  pimish  her  horse 
as  well  as  a  man,  and  most  of  u.s  always  wear  spurs.  A  lady  I  had 
riding  with  nio  in  tho  country  wished  to  cross  a  piece  of  water,  and 
tried  in  vain  for  some  time  to  got  her  horso  to  leap  it,  using  her  whip 
freidy,  ail  of  no  use.  Fortunately  she  wore  a  spur,  and  at  last  used  it, 
the  horso  taking  the  leap  properly.  Xow  I  ask  Chestxut.s  what  was 
the  la<ly  to  do  ?  ai  1  shall  bo  glad  to  sec  her  answer  on  the  subject. 
.Vnother  giwd  re;isou  for  ladies  wearing  spurs  is,  it  would  be  thought 
very  uuladylilic  to  see  a  lady  flogging  her  horso  w  hen  a  slight  touch 
with  a  .siiur  will  make  tho  horse  do  alt  sho  wishes.  Now,  as  regards 
the  ladies’  spur.s,  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  have  rowels  of  two 
inches  in  length,  as  A  Second  Epekon  would,  or  even  more.  I  dare¬ 
say  if  a  long,  useless  habit  was  worn,  perhap.s  the  rowel  must  be  long, 
but  ladies  who  know  anj-thing  of  riding  wear  a  short  habit,  and  do  not 
mind  showing  their  boots  and  spurs.  A  quarter-of-an-inch  rowel  is 
suflicient  for  them.  And  while  1  am  writing  on  tho  subject,  lot  me 
beg  of  your  fair  rc.aders  to  wear  short  habits,  and  not  to  imperil  their 
lives  by  w..aring  long  ones,  or  because  a  tailor  has  told  them  this  or 
that  is  the  fasliiou.  How  would  ho  like  to  1k)  cncumhercd  by  such 
extensive  drajieries?  A  dragoon  dismounted  has  Iiecn  compared  to  a 
swan  on  dry  land.  To  what  should  1  compare  a  lady  encumbered  in  a 
long  habit  to  an  an.jel,  of  course,  but  a  waddling  one!  Ladies, 
ladies,  if  you  value  your  lives,  give  up  tho  useless  long  habit !’’ 

The  SquiKE  writes — “  I  think  tho  great  advantage  of  a  spur  to  a 
lady  in  riding  an  awkward  horso  docs  not  so  much  consist  in  being  able 
to  punish  the  horso  severely,  as  that  she  has  both  her  liands  at  liberty 
for  tho  rein.s,  uivm  the  management  of  which,  after  all,  the  proix?r 
I'onning  of  a  horse’s  action  mainly  depends.  Many  ladies  have  not 
very  strong  wri.sts,  and  therefore  must  prefer  not  having  to  ciill  upon 
the  whi]>.hand  as  tho  only  means  of  urging  their  horse  forward,  but  to 
fivl  that  with  the  pressure  of  their  heel  they  can  force  their  horse  as 
they  like.  An  instance  of  thLs  occurred  to  my  knowledge  a  short  time 
since.  A  lady  riding  a  mare  through  tho  streets  of  a  town,  came  sud- 
detdy  upon  a  detachment  of  V’’olunteers.  The  band  stnick  up,  and  the 
marc,  rather  a  self-willed  creature,  reared  and  turned  right  round. 
Tho  lady,  however,  got  her  reins  well  in  both  hands,  forced  her  spur 
sharply  into  her  horse’s  side,  and  rode  her  straight  through  the  crowd 
jiast  the  band.  Every  one  admired  the  way  in  which  she  managed  her 
horse  on  this  occasion,  but  she  assured  me  sho  mu.st  have  given  in  if 
she  had  not  been  wearing  a  spur.  Does  Maktinoale  still  use  tho 
thrv-o-poiuted  rowel  ?  1  am  very  glad  to  see  that  ladies’  riding  is  again 
tiiking  its  jilace  in  your  ‘Conversazione.’  It  is  interesting  to  very 
many,  and  1  htqio  to  see  other  letters  on  the  same  subject.’’ 

Ai.iF.  writes  to  Martingale,  (Jeelong,  thus : — “  You  say,  ‘  I  am  told 
that  in  London  ladie.s'  horses  are  trained  to  do  this  by  females,  who 
ride  them  with  exceedingly  severe  bits,  kept  tightly  curbed,  whilst 
they  spur  them  without  mercy  with  their  long  rowelled  spurs,  which 
being  hidden  by  tho  habit,  enable  t’aem  to  use  any  amount  of  severity 
without  its  being  set'll,  and  that  the  horse,  endravouring  to  cscaiK?  the 
constant  goading  of  the  spur,  and  re.strained  by  tho  sharp  curb,  is 
eomiH'lled  to  go  in  this  style.’  Martingale,  (leelong,  also  says — 
‘  It  is  now  the  custom  for  ladies  to  use  spurs  when  riding.’  Is  it 
po.'-siblo  that  a  woman  uses  spurs  ?  Woman,  whose  loveliest  qualities 
an'  gentleness  and  mercy,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  heal  sorrow  and 
bind  uji  wounds,  can  sho  cut  her  horse  v.ivler  her  habit,  and  ‘goad 
it  without  mercy  r’  Not  horrilied  at  the  unkindness,  but  satisfied 
if  she  do  not  lay  herself  open  to  punishment  by  law !  If  Martin¬ 
gale,  (ii'elong,  has  bt'eii  rightly  infonned,  it  is  well  for  her  to  mention 
it ;  for  if  thi'so  ladies  exist,  we  know  they  ore  long  will  feel  the  spur 
themselTCs.  'llie  whei'l  turns  round,  and  a  cruel  husband,  ungrateful 
child,  cr  hidden  malady  will  as-arelly  remind  them  of  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted  on  uncomplaining  horses.  If  these  kidies  wish  to  enjoy  a 


ride,  let  them  use  horses  unfettered  by  curb  or  spur,  noble  in  sym¬ 
metry,  graceful  in  motion.  lias  M.abtingale,  Geelong,  ever  roamed 
tho  country  on  such  a  horse?  If  not,  let  her  try  the  experiment. 
Tho  happiness  she  will  prove  will  bo  far  greater  than  on  a  restrained 
animal  suffering  torture.  lias  Martingale,  Geelong,  examined  a 
spur  ?  Has  sho  felt  its  action  on  her  own  flesh  ?’’ 

T.  L.  Z.  would  be  much  obliged  if  tho  Editor  of  tho  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  tell  her  where  sho  could  sell 
embroidery  and  other  fancy  work,  or  get  orders  for  the  same,  and 
upon  what  torm.s.  [Send  name  and  address,  and  offer  your  work  in 
our  Exchange  columns.] 

Stamps. — R.  II.  B.  U.  says — “  I  should  bo  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  ask  in  your  Magazine  if  any  one  knows  who  buys  old  Eng¬ 
lish  stamps.  Would  you  please  ask  as  soon  as  you  can  ?’’ 

M.  A.  T.  wishes  to  ask  whether  Dilemma  really  wants  advice,  be¬ 
cause  M.  A.  T.  has  so  often  found  that  people  are  in  tho  habit  of 
asking  advice  merely  to  confirm  their  own  decision.  If  Dilemma 
really  is  wavering,  then,  the  writer  strongly  suspects  that  there  is  no 
love  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  handsome  young  man  is  merely  attrac¬ 
tive  and  pleasant.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  vanity  mixed  with  it, 
but  nothing  deeper.  Neither  is  tho  handsome  young  man,  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state,  capable  of  anything  but  frivolity,  and  such  men  throughout 
their  lives  arc  but  third-rate.  Tho  quiet,  serious,  unattractive  men 
are  the  deep,  earnest  thinkers,  full  of  unbounded  devotion,  with  a 
depth  of  feeling  that  none  but  a  loved  wife  can  find  out.  'They  are 
not  vain,  therefore  give  no  heartaches ;  scrupulously  straightforward, 
will  give  a  wife  her  full  due ;  so  matter-of-fact  that  they  can  perceive 
that  tho  happiness  of  both  lies  in  trying  to  please  even  in  little  things. 
In  short,  poor  fellows,  they  arc  too  often  doomed  to  a  life  of  misery 
because  they  are  not  appreciated.  I'he  writer  knows  that  Dilemma 
has  no  love  for  her  matter-of-fact,  almost  ugly  lover;  she  shows  that 
plainly.  The  handsome  face  of  the  other  is  all  and  everything.  Let 
her  marry  him,  and  in  less  than  five  years  she  will  write  herself  a  neg¬ 
lected  wife.  This  is  tho  cxxiorience  and  observation  of  twelve  years’ 
married  life,  shared  with  a  quiet  ugly  man. 

A.  E.  I.  wi.shes  to  ask  tho  advice  of  some  expericncod  person  on 
a  most  impoi-tant  subject.  Tlic  case  is  ns  follows: — On  the  and  of 
May,  at  a  ball  given  in  London,  A.  E.  I.  met  a  gentleman  of  prepos¬ 
sessing  appearance  and  very  fascinating  manners.  During  the  even¬ 
ing  he  i>aid  her  marked  attention,  and  towards  the  end  even  went  so 
far  as  to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage.  A.  E.  I.  accepted  him  on  tho 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  while  she  was  still  excited,  and  hardly 
able  to  realise  the  critical  position  she  was  pkicing  herself  in.  Next 
morning,  after  she  had  considered  the  matter  over,  she  repented  of  her 
hasty  decision,  and  now  wishes  some  kind  friend  would  lot  her  know 
how  sho  can  honourably  and  kindly  (as  he  ajppears  devotedly  attached 
to  her)  acquaint  tho  gentleman  with  the  change  her  mind  has  under¬ 
gone.  A.  E.  I.  will  consider  it  a  great  kindness  and  favour  if  any  one 
will  answer  her  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Beeswing  writes — “Tho  pattern  of  the  Coloured  Banner- Screen  is 
Very  effective,  and  as  I  have  just  finished  working  it  I  am  able  to  state 
that  it  is  very  handsome  indeed,  and  will  repay  any  trouble  that  may 
be  taken  in  working  it.’’ 

Lotii  air  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  subscriber  who  would  inform 
him  of  the  best  method  of  prcjiaring  moist  water-colours  from  ordi¬ 
nary  cakes  of  water-colour. 

Gem  would  be  glad  to  know  tho  best  place  at  which  to  obtain 
servants. 

Cardosa  will  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  making  inquiries  among  tho 
ladies  who  are  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  if  they  know  of  a  cure  for  indigestion  and  bile.  Also  a  good 
medicine  to  clear  the  skin  and  blood,  as  Cardosa,  who  is  of  a  fair 
complexion,  is  much  annoyed  by  her  face  assuming  qv.ite  a  yellow  and 
unhealthy  apix'ar.inco  at  times;  and  sho  is  moreover  troubled  with 
spots  and  pimples  on  tho  face,  which  is  most  disagreeable  and  dis¬ 
figuring.  Sho  will  bo  anxiously  hjoking  forward  for  next  month’s 
Magazine,  trusting,  without  fail,  tliat  her  petition  will  bo  attended  to,  as 
doubtless  there  are  many  ladies  w  ho  will  be  very  happy  to  comply  with 
Cardos.v’s  rciiuest,  as  there  are  some  fellow-sufferers  no  doubt  among 
your  numerous  subscribers.  [Tho  old  remedy  of  brimstone  and  treacle 
is  about  the  b''st  mc'Jieina  for  tho  skin.  The  Antophelic  Milk  of 
Candes  and  Cie.  removes  all  impurities  from  tho  skin,  as  well  as  cures 
sun  freckles ;  it  is  applied  with  a  handkerchief.] 

Mary  and  Amy's  Brother  (Brighton)  thus  writes  arout  Tigiit- 
I.aitng  : — “My  si=tcr.s  think  they  may  b?  I'.’d''  to  gh-e  seu'.e  u.^eful 
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information  to  tho  lady  in  trouble  about  her  daughter’s  figure,  but,  as 
ihey  feel  shy  of  rushing  into  print,  they  have  asked  mo  to  write  to  you 
for  them,  which  I  do  the  more  willingly  as  I  feel  a  strong  interest  in 
the  subject.  When  my  sisters  were,  tho  one  sixteen,  tho  other  nearly 
two  years  younger,  our  mother  considered  it  was  time  that  their 
figures,  hitherto  unrestrained,  should  be  subjected  to  some  control, 
and  accordingly  she  laced  them,  rather  tightly,  in  stiff  now  stays,  both 
day  and  night.  They  tried  tho  usual  expedients  of  cutting  laces,  and 
so  forth,  at  first,  but  wore  entirely  frustrated  by  mamma  procuring  a 
steel  belt,  fitted  with  a  lock  and  key,  to  bo  worn  at  night  outside  tho 
corset.  I  liad  then  just  left  school,  and  the  poor  girls  came  to  me  in 
great  trouble  to  know  what  they  were  bj  do.  They  confessed  them¬ 
selves  doubly  beaten ;  for  tho  pressure  of  tho  stays,  being  an  etjual 
pressure,  they  were  obliged  to  allow  was  not  altogether  unpleasant 
(although  they  could  not  racket  about  quito  so  easily)  j  but  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  tho  bolt,  being  unotiual,  was  very  uncomfortable  indeed. 
Mamma  was  inexorable.  I  proposed  a  compromise.  The  girls  should 
be  relieved  from  the  belts,  and  presented  with  very  tiny-waisted 
riding-habits  (they  were  mad  to  bo  alloweil  to  ride),  which  they  should 
have  facilities  for  using  as  soon  as  they  could  fit  them  on.  They,  on 
their  part,  should  promise  that  their  corsets  should  be  always  tightly 
laced.  Tho  compromise  was  agrc-cd  to,  but,  although  they  tried  their 
liardcst — at  first  somewhat  under  protest— it  was  six  months  before 
tho  habits  could  be  worn.  When  I  supervised  their  first  mount,  I  can 
assure  you  I  was  very  proud  of  my  sisters’  figures ;  and — dare  I  say — 
with  the  charming  inconsistency  of  their  sox,  I  believe  they  were,  and 
still  are,  as  proud  of  them  themselves.  When  tho  subject  is  mentioned 
they  will  laughingly  quote  ‘  Qu’il  faut  sovffrir  pour  Hire  belle,’  but 
they  declare  that  the  very  slight  suffering  at  first  is  fully  compen.satcd 
by  tho  delicious  sensation  of  perfect  compression  when  once  accus- 
tfimed  to  it,  and  that  they  would  go  through  it  all  again  for  that  end 
alone  if  appearance  were  no  consideration  at  all.” 

I  r..v  writes — “  Will  you  kindly  tell  mo  in  your  next  number  for  how 
long  a  time  crape  should  bo  worn  in  mourning  for  a  mother,  also  for  a 
son  or  daughter  ?“ 

A  SuDscRiiiEE  says— “An  Expekiexced  Mistress  of  IIouse- 
noLD  proposes  ns  a  subject  worthy  of  discussion  in  your  ‘  Conver¬ 
sazione’  ‘D(jmestic  Sm-vants,  and  IIow  to  Manage  Them.”  It  may 
be  well  for  ladies  to  remember,  at  the  comminicement  of  this  contro¬ 
versy,  that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  inferiors  will  imitate  their 
superiors,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  really  good,  kind  mistre.ss 
possesses  good,  attentive,  and  faithful  servants.  I  am  truly  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  failure  of  An  E-XPEKIENCEd  Mistress  in  tho  training  of 
her  young  servants.  May  I  ask  was  her  ruling  principle  love  or  fear  ? 
Very  few  can  withstand  that  of  love,  and  fear  would  scarcely  bo  likely 
to  manage  them,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  eye-service  went.  After  all, 
wo  are  all  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  subject  to  the  same  human 
weaknesses,  and  a  servant  may  have  as  tender  or  sensitive  feelings  as 
her  mistress.  Many  ladies  even  question  a  servant’s  right  to  feel  at  all, 
looking  on  them  as  mere  machines,  who  must  work,  work,  work,  and 
be  contented.” 

A  Lady  having  a  most  valuable  recipe  for  preserving  the  luiir  and 
strengthening  it,  is  willing  to  copy  it  for  ladies  and  forwanl  to  their 
addresses.  Terras,  which  are  moderate,  sent  on  receiving  a  stanqx'd 
and  addressed  envelope.  As  this  remedy  is  inexpensive,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  fail,  ladies  are  enabled,  by  its  use,  to  procure  a  strong 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  at  a  trifling  cost,  without  running  tho  risk 
of  using  deleterious  drugs. 

A  Lady  Botanist  writes — “  Can  any  of  your  stamp-colleeting 
correspondents  tell  me  what  tho  stamp  is  marked  ‘  Nederland  ’  at  top, 
king’s  head  turned  to  left,  in  a  circle  ?  Also  tho  one  with  ‘  Oranje 
Staat’  at  sides,  or  something  at  top,  ten  penny  (it  looks  like)  at 
bottom ;  an  orange-tree  covered  with  fruit,  in  a  square  frame  ?  Also 
East  India  two  annas,  with  a  crown  printed  in  green  at  top,  eight 
cents  in  green  at  Iwttom  ?  I  want  to  know  where  to  put  them  in 
Oppen’s  Album.  2.  And  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  where  penny  sheets 
of  different  coloured  rice-paper  can  be  purchased.  I  used  to  get  it 
easily  some  ten  years  since,  end  to  make  some  beautiful  little  flower- 
baskets,  but  now  I  can  get  it  nowhere.  3.  Can  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  tell  mo  of  any  neighbourhood  where  it  would  lx?  practicable 
to  get  ui)  a  botanical  class  during  come  few  weeks  in  tho  summer,  in 
order  to  collect,  study,  and  i)reserTe  wild-flowers  ?  I  tliink  one  would 
bo  very  cluirming,  and  should  bo  most  hai>py  to  conduct  it,  having 
studied  tlie  subject  many  years,  and  possessing  an  herbarium  with 
many  hundreds  of  specimens.  In  reply  to  Ux  Enfant  G.\Ti:,  1  laive 


found  rose-water  and  glycerine  very  beneficial  in  allaying  the  burning 
sensation  she  describes  in  tho  hands.  I  use  it  in  the  summer  always 
after  washing  my  hands.  She  should  never  wear  tight  gloves,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  winter.  A  rusty  nail  put  in  tho  w.ater  I  have  heard 
recommended  for  moist  hands,  but  have  never  tried  it.  Has  (571) 
L.  M.,  Post-oftice,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  succeeded  in  the  exchange  of 
50  stamps  for  tho  same  number  of  crests  ?  If  not  I  will  exchange,  if 
she  sends  me  a  list  of  what  her  stamps  are.  My  crests  are  very  clean 
and  nice.” 

Bed  and  Swollen  Hands.  Semper  Eadem  asks— “Will  some 
of  your  correspondents  kindly  tell  me  of  a  remedy  for  red  and  swollen 
hands  ?  In  i)ast  years  I  suffered  much  from  chilblains.  My  hands 
are  naturally  small,  but  the  joints  of  all  the  fingers  are  much  enlarged. 
My  hands  seem  to  get  worse  in  appearance  when  I  am  in  company — 
so  red  and  swollen,  and  yet  not  cold.  Naturally  I  am  very  cold 
always,  in  winter  especially.  I  should  bo  so  much  obliged  if  some  one 
could  tell  me  of  a  remedy — a  really  good  one.  Also,  can  any  one 
inform  me  where  tho  Wenham  Lake  is  situated  ?  I  have  asked  many, 
but  none  could  enlighten  me.” 

Lily-water  IIair-Bestorer.— Emma  says— “It  is  invaluable.  I 
have  used  it  myself,  and  several  of  my  friends  have  also  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  it.  It  has  made  my  hair  as  nict'  as  ever.  Can  any  corre¬ 
spondent  tell  me  why  hair  falls  off?  I  am  quite  young,  and  yet  was 
losing  my  hair  fast  until  I  tried  this  invaluable  restorer.” 

Moira  would  feel  obliged  if  some  one  would  kindly  tell  her  where 
Kershaw’s  Lily-water  can  bo  procured,  as  her  chcmi.st  persists  in 
saying  ho  cannot  succeed  in  getting  it.  [Of  3Ir.  Kershaw,  20,  Seymour- 
place,  Fulham-road,  S.W.] 

Netter  would  be  glad  to  knowhow  to  stiffen  a  black  grenadine 
dress,  as  it  has  got  so  soft  that  it  is  unwearable,  though  gixid  in  other 
respects ;  also  tho  price  of  tho  knitting  silk,  and  if  stockings  are 
knitted  an  open  pattern  ?  [Stockings  are  knitted  in  openwork  patterns. 
!Mrs.  Cupples’  book  on  knitting  gives  many  nice  patterns.  The  price  of 
silk  varies— about  2s.  6d.  per  ounce.  Wo  have  found  that  ironing  a 
white  gron  dine  stiflens  it,  but  do  not  know  if  it  would  affect  a  black 
grenadine.] 

Elf  would  feel  much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Englishwoman  if  she  would 
kindly  tell  her  whether  there  is  an  agent  at  Brighb'n  for  Antephclic 
Milk,  also  Veloutine.  [Any  chemist  of  respectability  will  procure 
these  excellent  cosmetics  for  you,  or  Madame  Corinno  will  supply  them 
carriage  free.  She  has  no  agent.] 

Minnie  (Scotland)  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  of  the  kind 
Englishwomen  would  tell  her  of  a  way  to  improve  a  pair  of  very  thick 
ankles.  She  is  nineteen,  and  is  afraid  that  nothing  can  now  bi-  done 
to  improve  them.  Also  how  to  make  the  eyelashes  tong  and  thick- 
after  clipping  the  ends.  Would  olive  oil  be  a  good  thing  ?  [We  are 
unable  to  help  you  with  advice  ri'specting  your  ankles.  Wear  wtdl- 
made  boots,  not  too  tight.  Olive  oil  would  do  no  harm,  but  we  cannot 
say  it  will  benefit  your  eyelashes.] 

Anita  will  lx?  much  obliged  by  any  of  tho  correspondents  of  the 
Enolisiiwoman’s  “Conversazione”  kindly  giving  her  the  English 
translation  of  German  crochet  terms,  as  she  has  a  (juantity  of  beautiful 
(ierman  patterns  which  she  cannot  work,  not  knowing  the  names  of 
the  stitches,  and  of  course  in  such  a  case  an  ordinary  dictionary  is 
useless,  'fhe  names  Anita  wishes  to  be  translated  are— .Sf  ibc/ien- 
viasrhe,  Ifalhe  st'ibeheu,  Grosso  stibchen,  Doppelte  stobchen,  Just 
iiiasrhe,  Feste  hetten,  Festinasrhe.  Anita  would  also  be  glad  to 
know  the  value  of  a  well-worked  handkerchief  border  in  modem  point 
lace,  nearly  2  inches  deep,  and  of  an  elaborate  pattern. 

A  Knitter.  Yes,  you  can  u.so  Alexander’s  knitting-cotton  in  any 
knitting-machine  or  for  hand  knitting.  It  is  made  in  various  sizes  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  every  kind  of  knitting  work.  'I'his  excellent 
knitting  cotton  is  sold  by  all  Berlin  wool  shops  and  by  drapers,  and  is 
wonderfully  soft,  fine,  even,  and  pleasant  to  use. 

CllUKCli-wouK. — Miss  B.  will  be  glad  to  give  E.  M.,  who  is  anxious 
to  Work  an  .Vltar-cloth,  information  regarding  doing  that  or  other 
Chureh-work,  as  she  is  connected  witli  a  society  of  ladies  who  under¬ 
take  such  worl;.  They  cannot  give  the  patterns  gratis,  but  they  do  the 
work,  begin  it,  or  send  sketch  and  materials  (made  suitable  for  tho 
church  for  w  hich  they  may  be  requirtxi),  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
can  bo  done  by  London  shops ;  their  object  'ooing  to  help  a  very  needy 
charity  in  this  locality.  They  have  on  hand  worked  alms-bags,  &c., 
which  they  allow  ladies  to  have  to  copy.  Should  E.  iM.  kindly  think 
of  cmjiloying  them,  she  will  reiiuire  to  lx?  very  jiarticular  in  describing 
the  stylo  of  Altar-cloth  retiuired,  as  much  of  its  elfcct  depends  on  the 
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Burronndinqff,  find  there  is  unhappily  as  much  variety  of  taste  in 
chorch-furait  hinj'  as  in  female  dress  of  the  present  day. 

Fuexiti'ke  Polish.  You  arc  right ;  it  is  George  Eliot  who  says 
in  Silas  Marncr,  “  As  for  furniture,  as  soon  as  you  can  see  your  face 
in  it,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done."  Furniture  is  now;generally 
French  polished,  not  hand-rubbed.  The  French  polish  soon  gets  dull, 
and  requires  great  care  in  using  ordinary  furniture  polishes;  but 
Grandmamma's  Polish  Restorer  will  “  bring  up  ”  any  kind  of  dulled  or 
injured  polish  ;  it  is  easily  applied,  and  requires  very  little  lalxjur  to 
produce  a  brilliant  eflVft.  Grandmamma’s  Restorer  may  be  applied  to 
every  kind  of  polished  wood,  to  Japan  ware,  and  to  papier  michc.  It 
is  sold  by  L.  Giraud,  9,  Birkbeck-terrace,  Kings  land,  and  is  sent  carriage 
free. 

Ivr  wishes  to  know  if  any  Indies  of  the  Exchange  column  would 
undertake  to  copy  some  of  the  lace  patterns,  as  given  in  the  Magazine, 
on  suitable  materials,  and  if  so,  at  what,  price,  as  she  thinks  many 
ladies  wj)uld  (like  herself)  value  and  av.ail  themselves  of  the  assistance  ? 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  mo  a  recipe  to  render  the  hair  soft  and 
glossy  without  greasiug  it,  aud  which  would  not  bo  expensive  in  the 
preparation  ? 

A  Laxcashire  Lass.  Tlie  History  of  Music  will  be  continued  in 
our  pages.  It  excites  much  interest. 

Lilv.  The  Silkworm  begs  to  refer  you  to  the  Fashion  articles  and 
her  letters.  She  cannot  reply  to  letters  by  post. 

Etiquette. — Mits.  Gru.ndy  begs  to  state  the  following  case : — Among 
her  acquaintances  arc  a  gentleman  and  his  aged  mother,  who  is  very 
infirm  and  rarely  leaves  the  room.  A  young  lady,  who  is  no  relation, 
resides  with  her  as  companion.  Is  it  jiroper  ffir  the  young  lady  to  ride 
aud  drive  about  with  the  gentleman,  pay  visits  with  him,  and  take 
the  head  of  his  table,  his  mother  never  being  present  ?  AVould  any 
of  your  correspondents  kindly  give  Mrs.  Gru.ndy  any  information  on 
the  point  ? 

Marion  writes — “I  should  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  could  tell  me  how  to  steady  my  handwriting,  which  has  become 
very  shaky  during  the  la-st  two  years.  I  am  in  good  health,  and  in  all 
other  things  my  hand  is  very  steady,  but  I  cannot  apparently  keep  it 
from  shaking  in  writing.” 

Rings  writes — “  I  must  tliauk  the  correspondent  for  so  kindly 
answering  my  inquiries  about  a  mild  climate.  Some  of  the  places 
named  I  have  tried.  Having  lived  some  years  in  India,  I  do  not  find 
the  South  of  England  warm  enough.  I  am  now  told  I  must  go  to 
Madeira.  Perhaps  some  of  the  ladies  have  been  there,  and  could  give 
correct  information  as  to  the  price  of  house-rent  and  living  there.  I 
can  recommend  Weston-super-Mare  as  a  healthy  place  to  Frances. 
There  is  a  little  book  entitled  Where  Shall  ll'c  Go  ?  by  Black,  which 
she  might  find  useful.  In  answer  to  B.  S.,  my  husband  has  found 
Lily-water  very  good.  He  has  now  used  two  bottles,  and  his  liair, 
which  was  white  through  illness,  is  now  very  nearly  its  original 
colour.” 

Superfluous  Hairs. — Ethel  says — “Can  any  one  tell  me  what 
will  prevent  superfluous  hairs  from  growing  on  the  face — something 
that  will  prevent  them  coming  back  without  hurting  the  skin  ?  If  sold 
by  any  particular  chemist,  please  give  address  and  price.”  [Monsieur 
Jozcau,  49,  Haymarket,  has  a  most  excellent  depilatory.] 

Low  Spirits. — One  of  the  Lower  Ranks  desires  the  Editor  to 
favour  her  by  inserting  the  following  remarks : — “  From  the  very  little 
notice  taken  of  the  communication  headed  A  Sufferer  from  Low 
Spirits,  I  am  of  opinion — more  than  myself  think— it  is  not  the  caso 
of  the  writer.  Harriet  E.  writes  very  sensibly,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  many  Englishwomen  who  live  lives  of  idleness  who  would  do  well 
to  follow  her  advice.  I  should  have  imagined  the  communication 
written  with  a  view  to  draw  out  the  opinions  of  Englishwomen  on  in¬ 
temperance  ;  but  seemingly  that  subject  is  not  of  as  much  importance 
as  High-heeled  Boots  and  the  length  of  the  Riding  Habit.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  able  at  argument,  or  should  have  written  sooner  upon 
what  seems  to  me  so  vital  a  topic,  as  it  must  affect  future  generations, 
whatever  it  docs  for  the  happiness  of  the  present.  For  myself,  I  must 
say  it  is  to  bo  wondered  how  she  could  exert  herself  so  much  as  to 
write  so  lengthy  an  c{Mstle,  but  perhaps  she  only  did  a  few  words  at  a 
time,  aud  tliat  by  the  aid  of  an  extra  glass  of  stimukmts.  If  a  real 
case,  she  would  be  asliamed  to  confess  she  had  so  far  forgotten  herself 
as  to  imagine  God  had  placed  her  in  a  position  to  be  useless.  No 
wander  time  hangs  hearily !  If  ever  I  am  covetous  k  is  when  I  feel 
how  much  good  I  could  do  if  I  had  the  means ;  yet  if  I  thought  I 
could  ever  become  such  a  one  as  has  been  described  as  A  Sufferer 


FROM  Low  Spirits,  lot  mo  remain  for  ever  O.ve  of  the  Lower 
Ranks.”  [Space  has  not  permitted  the  insertion  of  more  letters  on 
this  subject,  which  is  not  of  such  general  interest.  A  Sufferer  has 
had  many  letters  forwarded  to  her  private  address.  We  fear  that  too 
many  ladies  in  England  arc  indeed  “  sickening  of  a  vague  disease— 
ennui  and  idleness.”] 

Would  any  lady  be  so  kind  ns  to  lend  Lady  Isarel  a  handsome 
I>attem  in  wool-work  for  a  chair,  the  design  to  be  of  lilies  and  roses, 
or  a  wreath  of  roses  suitable  for  a  sofa-pillow  ?  Lady  Isabel  will  take 
great  care  of  the  patterns,  and  return  them  immediately  on  the  work 
being  finished.  Private  address  with  the  Editor. 

Minnie  says — “  E.nquirer  need  have  no  scruples  in  selling  her  old 
stamps,  if  she  can  find  a  purchaser.  They  cannot  bo  usedfor  purpose-, 
of  fraud,  for  the  ink  with  which  they  are  obliterated  is  so  indelible 
that  no  chemical  can  extract  it  without  utterly  destroying  the  stamp ; 
besides,  no  postmaster  is  permitted  to  purchase  single  stamps.  Minnie 
does  not  Icnow  the  purposes  for  which  old  penny  stamps  arc  used,  but 
others  arc  used  very  cfFectively  for  ornamenting  card-boxes,  &c. 
Minnie  will  be  glad  to  purchase  for  a  friend  any  old  zd.,  3d.,  4d.,  6d., 
and  is.  stamps,  if  they  are  not  too  soiled,  for  6J.  a  hundred  ;  9d.,  lod., 
or  id.  ones  not  required.  Minnie’s  address  left  with  the  Editor.” 

A  Bible  Lover  writes — “As  you  are  good  enough  to  allow  Ladies 
to  send  some  of  their  iierplexities  to  your  ‘  Conversazione  ’  for  a  little 
counsel,  may  I  be  allowed  to  claim  your  sympathy  ?  Wo  take  one  of 
the  leading  iieriodicals  of  light  literature,  where  we  certainly  do  not 
expect  the  principles  of  our  young  people  to  be  insidiously  assailed,  but 
over  and  anon  we  hear  the  translation  of  Scripture  severely  censured — 
St.  Paul,  after  all  those  ages,  is  at  last  understood  by  one  man,  all  the 
holy  and  good  of  p:ust  ages  having  been  wrong,  and  utterly  mistaken ; 
but  our  young  people  are  gently  to  be  led  into  Unitarian  errors,  while 
they  suppose  they  are  amusing  their  leisure  hours.  Or  else  they  take 
up  one  of  the  best  Scottish  periodicals,  edited  by  the  most  honoured 
Prote-stant  name ;  even  here  is  a  sweet  dose  of  poison  of  a  difrorent 
kind.  A  Popish  convent  is  decked  in  fairy  eolours— smiles,  music,  and 
singing  is  the  bright  picture  —  no  death  struggles  for  freedom — no 
hearts  breaking  for  even  a  mother’s  pure  love— nothing,  in  a  word,  of 
the  truth  of  this  troubled  life.  But  not  content  with  following  the 
present  English  fashion  of  praising  up  Popery,  it  must  add  a  few  re¬ 
proofs  on  the  austerity  and  harshness  of  our  poor  dear  Protestantism  ! 
Now,  sir,  you  and  your  readers  can  at  least  warn  your  multitudes  of 
corrc.spnndents  and  readers,  and  beseech  them  to  keep,  above  all  these 
changes,  close  to  the  written  Word  of  Truth  alone.” 

Tricoteuse.  Your  request  shall  be  complied  with  shortly. 

Royal  Free  Hospital.— Ethel  Violet  scuds  the  “Silkworm” 
two  shillings  in  stamps,  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Free  HospitaL 


LETTERS  ON  THE  PERSONAL  CHASTISEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN. 

These  letters,  embracing  many  views  on  the  subject,  so  increase  in 
number  and  length  tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  space  for  them 
within  the  bounds  of  our  “  Conversazione.”  It  is,  (hcreforc,  proposed 
that,  in  future,  a  separate  Sheet  be  printed  which  shall  contain  these 
letters.  This  extra  Sheet  will  consist  of 

From  EIGHT  to  SLKTEEN  PAGES, 
of  the  size  of  the  Magazine,  and  be  charged 
TWOPENCE. 

The  Supplement  is  not  in  any  way  incorporated  with  the  Magazine, 
and  is  printed  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  support  or  follow  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  ixissesscs  extraordinary  interest  for  so  many  persons. 

In  the  Supplemental  Conversazione  appear,  this  month,  com¬ 
munications  from — 


Philalethia,  M.A.,  Oxford. 
One  who  Respects  Children. 
A  Lady  without  Sig.nature  or 
Address. 

A  Reader. 

Protest. 

Chrysalis. 

Marie. 

A  Scottish  Father. 

A  Mother. 

G.  H.  D. 

One  who  Practises  yvii.vt  he 
Preaches. 


Miss  Birch. 

JUVENIS. 

No  Rod. 

One  who  has  Felt  the 
Rod. 

Leuctra. 

A.  C.  O. 

Sf  ARTAN. 

Autum.v  Leaf. 

A.  E.  Z. 

A  Married  REacr. 

An  Enquirer. 

&c.  J  c. 


